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REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 

No. V. 

It is painful to read tlio accounts, winch each month’s intelligence brinj^s, 
of the misery occasioned by dearth in various parts of the British territories 
in India, especially in the Upper IVovinces. In Europe, we can scarcely 
form a correct notion of the intensity of the distress produced by such a 
";cause, or of its immense range. Amongst a population which subsists wholly 
Hipon grain, a scarcity of that indispensable article is infinitely more destruc- 
-live than in countries where the human appetite is under no restraint as to 
, food. When to this consideration we add, that the people of the East take 
little or no thought for the morrow ; that they have no snug hoard reserved 
for a period of calamity, few or no moveables that can be parted with, no 
benefit societies, no workhouses, no public charities, and that private bene- 
volence is a virtue almost unknown in India ; that the prospect of a famine 
tempts the mercantile classes of the natives to buy up the grain for the pur- 
pose of extortion, and thus create an aitificial dearth, — the condition of the 
poor at such a time must be miserable indeed. The details given in the va- 
rious communications from the interior of India (p. 20), — that the country is 
in a dreadful state ; that starvation and misery prevail to a frightful extent; 
that the wretched people are fl)ing, they know not n hither — but from home, 
there they mu.st die — are, probably, rather under-drawn than exaggerated. 
Nor does there appear to exist, m this case, that mitigation which is derived 
from a conviction that the distress is but transient, for there is a probability 
of the spring crop fading in some parts. It is fortunate that Lord Auckland 
IS now traversing some of the districts where this suffering prevails: whilst 
he will be in a better condition to apply all practicable remedies, his pre- 
sence may check the artificial causes of scaicity. 

The political affairs of British India remain in statu quo. Some rumours 
are abroad (p. 33) respecting a supposed coalition between the new king of 
Burmah, the rajah of Nepaul, and the emperor of CJiina, against the 
English ; but they rest on no authority, and the fact is quite improbable. 
There appears to have been a gallant affair in Shekhawattee (p. 23), in 
^hich our troops distinguished themselves in the assault of some of the hill- 
esfts in that quarter. The peculiar constituiion of the petty slates of Shek- 
Asiat. Jour. 01.2(1 No.lOl. B 
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hawattee, fortnm^ a kind of confederation (which is admirably described by 
Colonel Tod, in his Anmh of Rajasthan), is calculated to keep alive the 
desultory species of warfare which occupies the attention of Major Forster. 
Moolvee Gholam Veluah Khan, who was formerly the king of Dude’s 
vakeel, or charg^ d'a/fairs, with the resident, has been appointed minister 
at Lucknow, in the place of idakcem Melmdi AIi Khan. The king’s health 
is still precarious. 

One of the most pioniirient topics of domestic intelligence at Calcutta, 
is the gland anniversai) dinner, on the J)th February, to celebrate the 
Lilicration of tlie Press (p. J l), which was most appropriately timed, 
occurring, as it did, on the eve of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s dcjiarture. The 
encomiums passed on the public and private conduct of that gentleman are 
by no means exaggerated. He is trul\ one of those eminent public men, 
whom (to use Mr. Canning’s words) the government of Hritish India has 
“ first educated for itself, and then given to the country.” 

If we may judge from the following passage in Sir (’harles’s reply to the 
Agra address, he is not indisposed to take part in lioniQ affiiir.s, for which 
he IS well (jualified : 

You speak of happiness and usefulness. Happiness, with the blessing of 
the Almighty, I have no doubt of enjoying in the society of atrcctionate rtda- 
tives and friends ; and in the delights of reading and retirement. Of the 
power of public usefulness, I have no expectation and great doubt. The 
only tempting theatre for public exertion is Parliament, where the great inte- 
rests of the country are promoted and marred. But the violence of party spirit 
to which the welfare of the empire is often sacrificed, the uscles.sness of any 
one whose only party i.s bis country, the want of a local reputation and inHu- 
ence, the corrupt jiracticcs of candidates and voters, and the utter ruin to 
moderate means of contested elections, make a formidable array of obstacles 
against any attempt to push myself into the imperial .senate, even if I could 
suppose that I might be of any utility there. The retirement, therefore, of 
private life, where no doubt the greatest hapjiiness is to be found, seems to 
be my future destiny. I shall, nevertheless, be ready to take a jiurt in public 
affairs, whenever 1 am called by duty, or in other words, whenever I have an 
opportunity of being useful; for I consider it to be the duty of every man to 
serve his country to the utmost of his ability; and, if ever I become a |)ub- 
lic man in England, my long attachment to India will naturally lead me to 
exert myself for her welfare and benefit, and for her [lermanent union with 
the British empire in the ties of mutual interest — the only security for mutual 
affection.” 

(’omparisons me always invidious, but we, neveitheless, cannot forbear 
remarking the ungracious manner in which Mr. Macaulay wa.s suffered to 
leave the shores ol India. What was the reason? Mr. Macaulay, 
the ollicial framer of what is termed the ‘‘Black Act.” By whom 
was he required to prepare it? By Lord William Bentinck. By whom 
was this execrable Act adopted and put m force ? By Sir Charles Metcalfe! 

The article (p. 8), on “ Suicides m Central India,” will surprise persons 
in Europe who were not aware of the scale on which this crime is perpe- 
trated in India. Tlie number and the absurd causes of these suicides, shew 
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how erroneous is tlie theory which attributes them to atnio«plieri(; causes : 
“ suicide,” it is justly remarked, “ is not the result ol' climate, but of 
morals.” 

Schools and presses for purposes of elementary instruction are makin«r 
prof^^rcss in the interior fp. *25) ; these are the implements bv which tlie 
vices of the Hindus must be eradicated. Moral blemishes are the i>Tov\lh 
everywhere of ignorance and misirovcrnment. 

The Gi/annancfslntn, a well-written Hindu paper, has an aiticle (p. ]), 
on the Pilfiiiim 'Tax, which is not undeserving of notice : it shows that the 
minds of tlie best-informed natives are not quite in that passive state, in 
respect to this subject, which many poisons in thi'j country suppose. 

A. project has been acted upon at Calcutta (p. I t), ol transporting bodies 
of Hill Dhangar.s, or (hiolies, of the Ramgliur and Khole districts, to 
Jb'itish (luiana, as lield-labourers. Since much ignoranc'c and prejudice 
appear to prevail, both m lOngland and abroad, on this subject — as indus- 
trious attenijits arc making to raise a popular outcry against the measuic 
— and as we tliitik we can perceive that there are writers of the Swiss 
<‘haractcr at work on (liis (jiu'^hon, we think it advisable to contributi' the 
lidle light w’hieli it is m our power to thrown upon it. No one wull suspect us 
of being advocates of slavery, or anything like it; but we shall not be de- 
i 01 led, by the tear of having this charge Hung in our teeth, from endeavoui- 
mg to jnevent lalsehood from usurping the guise ot truth. 

M'he general notion here is, that this scheme is a species ol kidnapping, that 
innocent natives of Jndia arc, contrary to their inclination, convened bv force 
or artifice on boaid ship, of which they have a horror, and, crammed like 
negroes m aRrazilian slaver, are condemned to w’aste their lives in bondage 
in the Wc.st J ndies, subject to all the horrors of the fetter, the cart-whip, and 
the gaol. 

Now, what are the facts? 'riiese Dhangars arc a race of Kholes — of 
those men who, six or seven years back, were at open war with the Indian 
Coveinment, wdiosc atrocities m the Rainghur and Chota Nagporc districts 
called down upon them the severe vengeance oi our (Government. They 
have been repeatedly since engaged in murder, pillage, and devastation ot 
their peaceable neighbours, and some are now (p. ID) m insurrection. Ihey 
have no regular occupation, and no fixed abode, but are ready to take service 
any where — the moie desperate, as soldiers or dacoits; the more orderly 
and industiious, as porters or agricultuial labourers. So much lor the cha- 
racter of the.se men. Now for the other [lart of the story. 

These Dhangars engage voluntarily in service, and arc not particular 
where it leads them, having few prejudices. They have freel) embarked, in 
large bodies, for the Mauritius ; and, though the existing laws are, perhaps, 
suflicient to punish any attempt at oppression, the Indian 1 legislature has 
passed a special act for their protection (p. 4), by which it is provided that, 
before any such men can be embarked, even with their own consent, on a 
contract of service, a permit must be obtained Ironi a government-officer, 
who must see the contract in writing (both in English and m the native tongue 
of the men), which mustsjiecify the nature and term of the .service (the latter 
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must not exceed five years), and the wages, and contain a stipulation that 
the men shall be conveyed back to the port of embarkation, free of charge, 
at the expiration of the service; if more than twenty embark on one ship^ 
the officer is empowered to refuse a permit, unless he is satisfied that 
sufficient accommodation, food, and medical attendance arc provided for them, 
and he is to keep a register of the natives who contract for service, and of 
the parties with whom they engage. In short, every possible precaution has 
been taken to prevent any abuse of this new species of emigration. At the 
port of arrival, these men will be as free as in their native country, entitled 
to be protected as free iiritish subjects, and may, perhaps, be regarded by 
the local authorities with a certain degree of partiality, which the circum* 
stances of their ca'^c would justify. 

What, then, can be the ground of the clamour which has been raised 
against this measure It is asked. Why should the Guiana planters require 
more labourers? — they uill liave their free negroes. But is it unreasonable 
that they .should desire to provide against the possible contingency of a com- 
bination amongst these negroe.s, and a refusal to work but at exorbitant 
rates? The market for out-of-door labour in the West Indie.s is not in the 
same natural and wholesome state as in England, where, if a party of 
mechanics or of farmers’ servants demand higher \\age.s than their masters 
choose to give, the latter may easily obtain others. This is, in fact, an 
attempt, on the part of the planters, to place the labour-market of Guiana 
in a natural state. 

Again, we say, it is difficult to understand why such a clamour should be 
raised against a measure which violates no principle of justice, winch ha.s 
for its apparent object, at least, a benelit to both the contracting parties, 
and the abuse of which seems to be provided against by all the safeguards 
which human foresight can devise. We can perceive no better reason for 
the clamour, than that the measure was suggc.sted by Mr. Gladstone, who 
is an inlluential Liverpool Tory ! 

We have, indeed, great doubts as to the policy of the measure, with 
reference to the planters. We suspect that they will find these Coolies trou- 
blesome persons to deal with ; that jealousies will arise between them and 
the negroes, and that the law will prove too weak to enforce the contract 
where one of (he parlies think it their interest to violate it. This is, however, 
quite a different question. 

The Simachur Durpun give.s the following account of the continuance 
of human .sacrifices in Biirdwan : — ‘‘ It would be a dereliction of duty, if 
we were to remain any longer silent under the accumulated rumours which 
are spreading through the country, of human sacrifices perpetrated in the 
neighbouring districts of Burdwan. We received a native communication 
a few weeks back, which di.stinctly asserted the fact, but w'ere withheld 
from publishing it, because it appeared utterly improbable that such atro- 
cities could be perpetrated under the eye of the Supreme Government. 
But when we find that a conviction of the truth of these assertions begins 
to take po.sses.sion of the minds of the public functionaries, it bccome.s 
necessary to bring the inattei to public notice, with the view of securing an 
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efiicient investi^Jltion of the matter. It is believed, then, that these human 
sacrihces are offered up on the part of the Raja of Burdwan ; that when- 
ever a case of serious indisposition occurs in the family, a human sacrifice 
is deemed necessary to remove it. On a recent occasion when one of the 
family, — llie young Raja himself, if we mistake not, — was afflicted with 
the small-pox, several immolations of this nature were perpetrated. It has 
been affirmed in the district, and without contradiction, that five sacrifices 
were made in a single year. The sacrifice must be voluntary, and the victim 
must be an only son.'’ 

Some occurrences have taken place in the native army of Madras (p. 27) 
M’hich cannot fad to produce some anxiety. If it be true that these acts 
of atrocity are accompanied by posting of placards (p. 28), containing 
threats of vengeance if certain reforms arc not adopted, these arc symptoms 
of a decided change in the morale of that part of the army. 

fiate intelligence from Bombay communicates an important fact, — the 
cession of the Arabian port of Aden by the Sultan, or rather Sheikh, to 
the East-fndia Companv, who intend to use it as a coal depot. This is a 
good port, and being in the neighbourhood of the coffee districts of Arabia 
h elix, it may ere long be the emporium of a considerable trade. 

The Bishop of Bombay arrived at the Presidency on the 2]st B’ebruary, 
by the Atahinla steamer, which brought London news to the 4th January; 
and Paris news to the (ith! 

4'hc ill-fated town of Surat has been again visited by fire, which has 
caused great distress, aggravated b\ the cholera morbus, which rages there 
and at Broach. 

The advices from China seem to denote an approaching crisis. The 
edicts emitted by the government, under express directions from Peking, 
enforce the necessity of the departure of the irregular traders, and intimate 
distinctly that the decree of expulMon, in case of disobedience, will include, 
not merel) the iron-headed rats," but the British Superintendent himself. 
We recommend a comparison of the letter of a Chinese Correspondent of 
a Singapore paper fp. J5) with the prognostications in this Journal some 
years back, in the discussions respecting the abrogation of the Company's 
trade with China ; they will be found to have been realized with a precision 
which IS remarkable. 

The intelligence from New^ South Wales and Van Diemen’s Ijand is 
unimportant. Prom South Australia, wc learn that the Covernment is in 
disorder, owing to dissentions between the (Governor and the chief public 
functionaries. Mr, Robert (ioiigcr, the Colonial Secretary, publicly 
assaulted Mr. Gillies, the Colonial Treasurer. The governor. Captain 
Hindmarsh, immediately suspended Mr. Crouger and ]\Ir. John Brown, 
the Lmigration Agent, (rom their respective offices. When the matter was 
submitted by the Governor to the Council, this measure was objected to ; 
whereupon Captain Hindmarsh de.sired that the royal instructions might be 
read, relating to the power of the Governor when he differed from the rest 
ot the Council ; and he maintained his resolution with firmness, observing 
that he had not proposed the suspension upon the merits of the case from 
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the heginnmg, but upon the simple (act of a disgraceful street tight liaving 
taken place, so high an officer as the Colonial Secretary being one of the 
principals. In October last, matters had arrived at a very serious pitch; 
the resident agent, Mr. James Fisher Hurtle, had signed and published an 
unauthorised paper or hand-bill, inciting the colonists to disobedience of the 
order in council of the IJth September last, suspending Mr. John Brown. 
Mr. Fisher had also designated himself Colonial Commissioner, instead of 
resident Commissioner, which ('apiain Mindmarsh contends is his proper 
appellation. The Attorney- (ieneral also, in couneil, .seemed to offer opi- 
nions in opposition to lho.se expressed b) the (loveinor, who, in very frank 
terms, told the different members of the Council, that he would allow no 
authority to inteifcre Avith his decision: he was determined to support the 
dignity of the crown as far as lay within his power.” 

Our readers are aware that Captain Hindmar.sh has been recalled, and 
it Avill be seen in our present Journal, that a successor has been appointed, 
Some energy, as well as skill, will be reipiired to extinguish this discord, 
.so prejudicial to the interests of the young colony. It wouhl also appear, 
that the community are inclined to take part with the (Tovernor ; for the 
i^onth Austrahnn Caztlle stales, that the respectable settlers have 
reijursted a public meeting of emigrants, with a view to suppuit the local 
Government, and to express their sentiments, that some of tie malcontent 
functionaries .sent out to the colony aie ‘‘ totally unlit to hold their jircseni 
places.” 

The Cape of Good Hope papers are silent as to any of the ill-conso- 
([ucnces which were foretold as the certain fruit of the Glenelg policy 
towards the Caffors. All is said to be well on the frontier ; and it appears, in 
fact, that so far from cattle being stolen (the excuse for the old commando 
system), stray cattle are restored by the Caffers. We ha\e no doubt that 
this calumniated people will justify the characlei which has been giv(‘n ol 
them by those who have no interest in blackening them. Meetings continue 
to be held to do honour to General D’Urban. 'I hc new governor. General 
Xapier, arrived on the 2Uth January. 

Some accounts have been received of the total defeat of the Ilussians by 
the Circassians. Nothing could create a more lively sensation of jo), than 
the final success of a people, who have evinced such courage and foititudi' 
in the unequal contest ni which they are engaged. 


APPEALS FROM THE MOFUSSIL COURTS. 

TO THE pniTOIl. 

Sir: -My attention has been called to a passage in the Asiatic Journal for 
April, in which it is stated, with reference to a debate in the House ofCommon.s, 
on the 22d March, that Sir Charles Grey’.s “ recrimination upon the judicial 
service of the Company wa.s as groundless as it was uncalled for.” 

As I am not aware of my having said any thing which in any way answei H this 
description, you will, perhaps, think it right to specify the expressions which 
you impute to me, or to publish my disclaimer of the imputation. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Chas. Ewd. Gklv. 


The Oaks, 23d April, 1838. 
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TO THE EDITOlt. 

Sir "In the number of the Asiatic Journal of this month, just published, 
there is the following passage ; — “ The fact stated by Sir John Hobhouse, that 
from the year 1813 up to the year 1836, this right of appeal had been exercised 
only twice, and when those appeals were made, the judges of the Supreme 
Court had been unable to decide the case, and were obliged to go to the judges 
of the SndderDewany Adawlut Court to interpret the law, and give an answer 
to the appeal, is derisive of two essential points in the question ; first, that 
there is no necessity for this unequal right of appeal ; secondly, that the Supreme 
Court is an incompetent tribunal of appeal for the purpose, which the judges of 
the courts themselves have admitted.” 

This is an improvement upon the statement actually made by Sir John 
Hobhouse, in the debate on the 22d ultimo, which was, “ that out of two 
appeals to the Supreme Court at Calcutta, the whole number of appeals under 
the 53d Geo. Ill, c. 155, s. 107, the supreme court bad found itself incapable 
to decide one of them, and that the judges had applied to the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut to know how they should decidejt, thus showing their own incapacity 
as a court of appeal from the Mofussil courts.” I have nothing to say against 
the reasoning of Sir John Hobhouse, or the Asiatic Journaly if such were the 
fact. I have merely to correct the statement, by a declaration, that I was in 
the Supreme Court at the time of both the appeals referred to, and engaged as 
counsel in each appeal, and that there is not one word of truth in the statement, 
that in cither case the Supreme Com t made any reference whatever to the 
Sudder Dewauy Adawlut, relating to the decision of such case. I was sur- 
prised to find that the President of the India Board was ignorant that British- 
born subjects have been enabled by law, for some years, to hold lands in the 
Mofussil in India ; but I knew that, with reference to this statement, respecting 
the appeals, he niu.-it have been imposed upon by some person, who, if not 
personally hostile to the establishment of the Queen’s courts in that country, 
and wilfully deceiving the President of the Board, to answer some sinister 
object, must have been grossly ignorant of the facts which he pretended to 
furnish. The only shadow of a pretence for this absurd falsehood, is the fol- 
lowing : Under the 53 Geo. HI, c. 155, s. 107, the Supreme Court is directed, 
tor the conduct of all ap()cals, under that section, to frame rules of practice as 
near as pos.^ihle to the rules and practice of the Sudder Dew'any Adawlut, on 
ap|)Gals to that court from the ordinary Mofussil courts. On the first appeal 
coming to the Supreme Court, no rules having been previously framed, it became 
necessary to ascertain from that court, in what cases, and within what time^ 
appeals were allowed to the Sudder Dewauy Adawlut, and what were their 
rules of practice relating to it ; for l/ns purpose, and this only, a reference was 
made by the Register of the Supreme (!!ourt, under the direction of the judges, to 
the Sudder Dewauy Ailawlut; and upon the answer being received, the rules of 
the latter were adofited by the judges of the former, as they were bound to do 
by law ; but no reference was ever made by the one court to the other on the 
merits or facts of the case, of which, at the time of the reference I have men- 
tioned, the judges of the Supreme Court had no information, and which, there- 
fore, they were wholly incapable of referring for any decision at all. No other 
reference whatever was made by the Supreme Court to the Sudder relating to 
their appeals. 

Ihe only other reference that I am aware of, by the judges of the Supreme 
Court to the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, was in an ejectment case, 
in which a question relating to the right of a Hindoo to make a will arose. 
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This question had frequently arisen before, and the right of a Hindoo to make a 
testamentary disposition of his property, had been frequently upheld by 
successive judgments of the Supreme Courts, and had once been expressly 
decided on appeal to the Privy Council, in a very great cause, of “ Mullick v. 
Mullick,” and frequently indirectly by the same ultimate tribunal. Jt had also 
been recognized by various reported decision,-* of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, 
and was stated to be the recognized law of Hindoos by Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
(an old practitioner, and subsequently for many years a judge of the Supreme 
Court in Calcutta), in his Work on the Hindoo Law, published in 1824. Mr. 
William Macnaghten, his son, however (then register of the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut), in a work on the same law — and he was an authority entitled to 
great consideration — di.sputed this position of his father. Sir Charles Grey, 
in the ejectment cause referred to, in which also I was engaged as counsel, in 
favour of the right to make a will, thought it of great importance that the 
question should be .set at rest, and a uniform doctrine established at once by 
the Supreme Court and the Sudder, and thcrelorc proposed a reference to that 
Sourt for their opinion. The other two judges of the Supreme Court thought 
it quite unnecessary, but that there could be no harm in ascertaining the opinion 
of the judges of the Sudder, althougli, if contrary to their own opinion, it 
would not alter the judgment which they were disposed to give ; and, accord- 
ingly, that reference was made in the form of a case, .submitted for the opinion 
of the judges of the Sudder, which was unanimously in favour of the right of a 
Hindoo to make a testamentary di.sposition of his property; but no reference 
to decide that or any other case (to my knowledge or belief) wa.s ever made 
by the Supreme Court. 

I .shall take another opportunity of entering upon the suliject more fully. 
My sole object at present is to correct an error calculated to create, and used 
for the purpose of creating, prejudice against the Supreme Court of Calcutta, 
which in my opinion has been for many years the object of much unfounded 
obloquy, and has never received less ju.slice than in the late debate on the 
Indian petition. I am not, however, an indiscriminate defender of it in all 
respects, and at all time.s that it is more expensive tlian the court of the 
native Sudder Aumeens — that European practitioners in it receive larger 
fees than a native Vakeel, or even than their brethren in England (in some 
cases), may be readily imagined, and without difficulty accounted for, especially 
by those who reflect that Mr. Macaulay, who never received more than £1,500 
for his services, as secretary to the India Boanl, received as a member of the 
council in India, .£10,000 per annum ; whilst the head of the India Board here 
receives only £5,500 ; that Lord Auckland receives £25,000 per annum, and 
the head of her Majesty’s Ministers only .£5,500. Sir John Hobhouse knows 
that very great reform in the expenses of the court have been made by the 
judges. If he did not choose to mention this, he might at lea.st have hesitated to 
state, without due inquiry, facts to the prejudice of her Majesty’s courts. 
Neither Sir Charles Grey, nor Mr. Hogg, was in the court at Calcutta, when 
both these appeals were prosecuted, and as nothing was said to distinguish 
which appeal the alleged reference for decision of the Sudder was made, they 
were unable to correct the assertion. 

As the Asiatic Journal has extended the error, and I presume does not 
wish to create an unjust impression upon false grounds, I trust to your inser- 
tion of this letter in your next Number. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Thomas E. M. Turton. 


Tcmph% April 2, 1838. 
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ON THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA BY THE ISRAELITES, 
AND ITS LOCALITY; AND ON THE SITUATION 
OF MOUNT SINAI. 

UY rHARLF.S T. BEKE, ril.D., F.S.A.* 

In my Origines Bil/iicfrjf the hypothohis is advanced, that the Milz- 
raim of the l^cniateuch formed no portion of the Bgy'pt (properly so 
called) of profane history; but was a distinct and separate kingdom, lying 
to the east of the Isthmus of Suez, immediately adjoining to Canaan and 
the land of the Philistines. 

In connexion with this hypothesis, or rather as forming part of it, the 
opinion is also expressed, in the same work, that the YaithSujih^ or lied 
KSea, which was crossed by the Israelites under Moses, was the Gulf of 
Akaba, and not the Gulf of Suez ; that Mount Sinai was situate, not 
within the Peninsula of Tor (commonly called the Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai), but lay to the north or north-cast of the head of the Gull of 
Akaba; and that the wandeiings of the children of Israel in the Wilder- 
ness took place, not ^\llllln the contracted limits of the same peninsula, but 
in the wide-spreading deserts of the noith of Arabia. 

In now recurring to the subject, it is not my intention to enter into any 
explanation or defence of my hypothesis generally; but briefly to show, in 
accordance therewith, the commencement of the route of the Israelites after 
their lOxodus from Mitzraim. 

From the Sacred History, we find that the children of Israel first 

journeyed from Raineses to Succoth;”:}: and that they next took their 
journey from Siiccoth, and encamped in Ftham, in the edge of the W^ilder- 
npss.'’§ At this last-mentioned sjiot, instead of continuing their course in 
the direction away from Mitzraim, which they had hitherto taken, they, by 
the command of the Almighty, turned and encamped before Pi-hahiroth, 
between Migdol and the sea, over against Raal-zephon,"ll at which place 
the Milzrilcs under Pharaoh “overtook them encamping by the sea;”^ 
their position being such, that their puisuers imagined “they were entangled 
in the land, the Wilderness had shut them in.”** 

lo understand the direction of the road thus taken by the Israelites, it is 
necessary to compare the description of the locality in (jucstion given by the 
traveller Riirckhardt. 

In his visit to the Peninsula of Tor, that traveller was unable to advance 
further noithward than a plain forming the extremity of Wady Taba, about 
five or six hours' distance from Akaba. From this spot, he saysitf 
“ Before us was a promontory called lias Ivorcyo, and behind this, as I 
was told, there is another, beyond which begins the plain of Akaba. The 
castle is situated at an hour and a half or two hours from the western chain, 

* Commumcalcd by the- Author 

t Orii(incx liiUtcw, or Researches in l’rnnev.il History. Vol. j . I.oinlon, IS.'M. 

t Kxod. XU. 37. § p^xod. xiii. 20 . H b'.xod. xiv 2. 

1[ F.xod. XIV. y M 

1 1 m &c. 4to. London, lU2i. P, .m 

JaiaiJourn.^ S.Vul.2(lNo. 10 J. C 
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down which the Hadj route leads, and about the same distance from the 

eastern chain, or lower continuation of Tor Hesma Into this plain 

[of Akaba], which surrounds the castle on every side except the sea, issues 
the Wady el Araba, the broad, sandy valley, which leads towards the 
Dead Sea. At about two hours to the south of the castle, the eastern 
range of mountains approaches the sea. The plain of Akaba, which is 
from three to four hours in length, from west to east, and, 1 believe, not 
much less in breadth northward, is very fertde in pasturage — and further 
on, he adds “To the north of Akalm, in the mountain leading up to 

Tor Ilesma, is a wady known by the name of Wady Ithem By this 

valley a road leads eastward towards Nedjed.” 

Now, ns Moses had, by command of the Almighty, from the first 
informed l^haiaoh of the desire of the Draelites to go three days’ journey 
into tfie Wilderness, to sacrifice to the Lordjf the direction of their march 
w'ould naturally have been from Mitzraim towards the Wilderness, or 
Desert of Arabia; that is to say, generally from west to east. Leaving, 
for the present, the positions of Raineses and Succoth out of the question, 
we come then to Eiham^ where “they encamped in the edge of the Wilder- 
ness,” the position of which place seems entirely to correspond with that 
portion of the Wady el Araba with which the Wady Ithem immediately 
communicates. From hence their diri'ct course, had they continued it, 
would have been along the Wady Ithem itself, through \^hlch (as Burck- 
hardt informs us) a road leads eastward into the interior of the country ; 
but, in consequence of their “ their course took a southward 
direction, along the Wady el Araba, l»y following which they came into 
the plain of Akaba, where “they encamped by the sea.”^ 

Here, having left behind them the road by which they might have gone 
eastward, the eastern range of mountains described by Burckhardt, which 
“ approaches the sea,” would have “ shut them in,” and prevented, or, at 
the least, placed great difficulties in the way of, their passage in that direc- 
tion ; so that the Mitzrites might well imagine, in consequence of their 
having taken such a course, that they were “ entangled in the land.” 

The plain of Akaba, at the northern extremity of the Gulf of that name, 
was, then, the place from which the passage of the Yam-Suph, as recorded 
in Exod. xiv., commenced. But such being the case, it follows that that 
passage must have been made, not diametrically across the Gulf from west 
to east, but diagonally from the north end to the east side; that is to say, 
in a south-easterly direction. And this conclusion is corroborated by two 
considerations: 1st. The passage of the Israelites through the sea is 
recorded as having taken place during one night, in fact, before the 

* Trnvehxn Smia, &c. 4to. Lnmlon, 1022. P. 511. t Kxod. iii. 18, v. 1—3. 

I Although it IS not to be mi.iguied that the castle of Akaba represents the identical Mlg-dol (i.e. castle), 
between which and the sea the Israelites encamped, yet there can be no doubt that, in this commanding 
position at the head of the Gulf, a fortified pl.iee must have existed from the earliest times. Akaba may 
consequently be considered, qmexally, as representing Migdol. 'I'hat EziongeIxT, the port of Solomon, 
whuh was “beside Eloth, on the shore of the lied Sea, in the land of Edom” (1 Kings, ix. 2tj), was 
not m this vicinity, but lay lower down the coast, I shall, probably, at a future period, have an oppor- 
tunity of showing. According to my opinion, that piace is identic^ with Leuke Kome, the port of the 
Nabatheans in the lime of Augustus. 
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morning-watch ” of the following day.* The Gulf is, at its head, about 
five miles (perhaps something more) in breadth; and although it is not to 
be doubted that the whole of the tribes, with their “ flocks and herds, even 
very much cattle,” could have gone that distance within so short a time, 
yet they could not possibly have done so without taking up a very extended 
front, which the western side of the Gulf, where the steep mountains 
approach the sea, would have rendered utterly impracticable, but for which 
the broad plain of Akaba, at the northern extremity of the Gulf, would 
have afforded peculiar advantages. 2dly. The Israelites, having already left 
Etham, ‘‘ in the [western] edge of the wilderness ” of that namc,f went 
out again eastward into the name “ VV^ilderness Ethamy'X after crossing 
the sea; which, if they had crossed the Gulf from the one side to the other, 
could not have been the case. 

The annexed sketch, which is taken from the map of Arabia PetitTa, in 
lliippell’s Travels in Nubia, &c.,§ will more fully explain the road taken 
by the Israelites thus far. It will likewise serve to illustrate the next suc- 
ceeding portion of their journey. 

Having crossed the sea, the fugitives came out into the Wilderness of 
Etham or of Shur,|l which is before Mitzraim, as thou goest towards 
Assyria from thence they proceeded to Marah;** then to lOlim, where 
they encamped by “twelve fountains of water, and threescore and ten palm 
trees;”tt and from thence again to the lied Sea (Yam-Suph), by which 
they encamped. 

Now, had the Israelites crossed the Gulf of Suez, ns is usually supposed, 
it is manifest that, to have enabled them, at this point of their journey, to 
encamp “ by the Red Sea,” they must, after their miraculous passage of 
that sea, either liave continued their route through Marah and Elim along 
the seashore, or if they in the first instance (juitted the coast, they must 
afterwards have turned westward, and thus have taken a circuitous course, 
so as to have approached the sea a second time. If the former had been the 
case, it would be unaccountable that the station, in Numbers xxxiii. 10, 
should be so particularly described as being “by the Red Sea,” when the 
two preceding stations had been likewise by the sea : if the latter, then it 
would be not less remarkable that the Israelites, whilst hurrying away from 
Mitzraim, should have taken a course which, in appearance, was carrying 
them back again towards that country. But having crossed the Gulf of 
Akaba, in the manner above-mentioned, they would, whilst continuing their 
flight in a direet line away from Mitzraim, have been again brought to 
the sea, not indeed by any deflexion in their line of march, but by a bend 
%n the coast-line itself. The road taken by the Israelites must, therefore, 
have been the same as that which (with the exception of the passage of the 
sea) is, in the present day, taken by the pilgrim-caravans from Cairo to 
Mecca. It is accordingly so laid down in the accompanying map, in which 

* Exoil. xiv. 24, 27. t Numb, xxxin. 7. ^ Numb, xxviii. 8. 

5 Reisen in Nubten, Kordofun xmd dem petrmsrhcn Arabien, von Dr. Eduard RllnpL'll. Frankfurt, 
a.M. 1828. 

11 Exod. XV. 22. 

tt Numb, xxxiji. 8. 


H Gen. xxv. 18. *• Numb, xxxiii. 8. 

Numb, xxxin. 10. 
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Ayoun el Kassab (the Ainne of Ruppell) represents the place of the 
encampment by the sea of Numbers xxxiii. 10.* 

With respect to the positions of the intermediate stations, Marah and 
Elim, we fortunately possess the means of determining them (particularly 
the latter) with almost positive certainty. They must nearly, if not 
entirely, correspond with the Sherfa (Shorafa) and Beden of Ruppell’s 
map. The former of these places was not visited by that traveller, but the 
latter is described by himf as a fruitful valley, surrounded by sandstone 
hills, where the pilgrim-caravan rests on its eleventh day’s journey from Cairo. 
This valley,” he continues, “ must act as a drain to several considerable 
valleys in the mountains, of primitive formation, lying to the eastward ; for, 
on the 1 1th July, when no rain had fallen in the neighbourhood during several 
months, I was astonished at meeting here with a body of water, which was 
in many places fifty paces in width and a foot deep. The whole was 
covered with thick reeds, and along the sides grew date-palms, and other 
trees of various kinds.” 

Burckliardt, who, in his Travels in Arabia, X gives the stalions of the 
pilgrim-caravan from (’aiio to Mecca, thus briefly describes those in this 
vicinity : ‘‘The plain and castle of Akaba, lOlh [day of journey]. Here 
they lemain the day and night. 12th. Thaher el llomar, a rocky ground, 
with bad water, and numerous date-trees. IJth (night). 'I'o Shorafa, a 
barren, long-extended valley, without water. Mth. I'o Moghayr Shajb: 
many wells of sweet water, date-plantations, and trees among the rocks, 
render this one of the most agreeable stations on the route. IJth. To 
Ayoun el Kassab, a plain ground, with date-trees and water.”§ 

As the 8horafa and A)oun el Kassab of Burckliardt, and the Sherfa and 
Aiune of Ruppell, are clearly identical, the Moghayr Shayb of the former 
cannot but answer to the Beden of the latter; and it is most piobable that 
the water mentioned by Ruppell (which, from his description of it, has 
unquestionably more the characters of a pool of standing-water than those 
of a mountain-.stream) proceeds from the springs which originate the “ many 
wells of sweet water ” mentioned by Burckliardt, rather than, as Ruppell 
surmises, from other wadys lying further easlwaul. At all cvenN, the 
description of the caravan route from Akaba to Thaher cl IJomar, “ with 
had water y' and Shorafa, “ a harreriy long-extended valley, without 
water^' and thence to Moghayr Shayb (Beden), with “ many tvells of 
sweet water, and date-ylantationsf corresponds so entirely with the 
relation of the sacred historian as to the journey of the Israelites after 
crossing the Red 8ea — when they “ went three days|| in the Wilderness, 
and found no water ; and when they came to Marah they could not drink 
of the waters of Marah, for they wete bitter ; and they came to Elim, 

* Ruppell says (Travels w Nubia, &c., p. 218) that “ from Akaba to Aiune the road of the pilgrim- 
caravans does not approach the sea, ami in fact, does not once come within sight of it. [See also my 
brother’s remark at the end of this paper, entirely confirmatory of Ruppell’s assertion.] 

f Travels in Nubia, Sic., p. 219. 

X London, 1829. 2 vols. Bvo. § Vol. li. p. ,'192. 

II 'I'his docs not necessarily imply three rntiie days , as the Isriaelites reckoned bolli tlic first and last 
div isioiis of any portion of tune induswely, besides regarding a part, however small, of such divisions of 
time as tlie whole, bee Oiip. Uibl., pp. iri. 8J. 
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where were twelve wells of water ^ and threescore and ten 'pahn-treesl'’* 
—that, coupled with the coincidence of Wady Ithem with AV/irtfw towards 
the north, and of Ayoun with the encampment “by the Red Sea" to the 
south, there is scarcely room for a doubt as to their complete identity. 

When the Israelites had again reached the sea (at Ayoun), the immediate 
intentions of the Almighty would appear to have been accomplished; since 
we are told that “ God led them not through the way of the land of the 
PInlistines, although that was near; for God said, lest peradventure the 
people repent when they see war, and they return to Mitzraim; but God 
led the people ahoul^ through the tvay of the wilderness of the Rea 
Sea."'^ Their journey, therefore, from the encampment by the Red Sea 
through the Wilderness of Sin, “which is between Elim and Sinai,"^ until 
thcy^rcached Horcb and Mount Sinai, will have been in a direct line, in a 
north or rather a north-easterly direction. Having there performed sacri- 
fice, which was their immediate and professed object in leaving Mitzraim, 
and having remained there a suflieient time for their organization as a 
nation, and the promulgation of the law by which they M'ere to be governed 
upon their acquiring po^^session of the Promised Land, they departed for 
the purpose of taking such possession ; and it is evident from many portions 
of Scripture, § that the people, but for iheir own unwillingness to enter 
Canaan, might liave “ gone up at once to possess it." Nor was it, indeed, 
until after the repeated refu^-al to do so, that the Almighty uttered the 
denunciation, “ Ijccause all those men which have seen my glory, and my 
miracles, which I did iii Mitzraim and m the Wilderness, have tcnijited me 
now these ten tunes, and have not heaikencd to my voice; surely they 
shall not see the land which 1 sware unto their fathers ;"|1 and they were 
commanded to “ turn, and get thorn into the Wilderness by the way of the 
Red Sea :"1l when, and not before, their wanderings properly commenced. 

The situation of Mount Sinai is already approximatel) determined : it 
lay to the north-east of the extremity of the (lulf of Akaba. Put it may 
be defined }et moie accurately. We arc told that, when Moses originally 
“ fled from the face of Pharaoh," he “dw'olt in the land of Mulian,"** where 
lie niarned the daughter of Jethro. This country of Midian has usually 
been placed on the shores of the Gulf of Akaba ; it being considered to be 
totally distinct from that country w'hich derived its name from Midian, the 
son of Abrahdin by Returah, whom, together with his brethren, that 
patriarch sent “eastward, unto the east country :"tt that is, into the 
country east (f Jordan. But, according to my hypothesis, the Midian of 
Jethro is a poition only of the parent country of Midian ; so that there is 
no nece.ssity for that most improbable supposition, that the same historian, 
Moses, should have recorded tlie existence of two countries of precisely the 
same name,^:}: and both in connexion with his own personal history, without 
adverting to the fact of their being different countries, or making the .slightest 
distinction between them. 

• F.xod. XV. 22 - 27 . t Exod.xiii. 17, 18. t Exod. xvi. 1. 

5 See especially Ex(xl. xxiii. 20—23; xxxiii. 1, 2. Numb. x. 2'»; xui. 1 , 2, 30. 

II Numb. XIV. 22, 23. Numb. xiv. 2 .’j. Exod. ii. ].*. 

jt yeo Exo<l. 11 . 1.1, aiid Numb. xxxi. 1—12, ttr. 


1 1 (Jen. XXV. t) 
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The country of Jethro having then been situate (probably at a consider- 
able distance) to the north-east of the head of the Gulf of Akaba, it results, 
that when Moses kept the flock of his father in-law, and ‘‘led the flock to 
the back side — or rather, to the westj inx — of the desert, and came to the 
mountain of God in Horeb,”* he would have gone in the direction (west- 
ward) towards Mitzraim. Hence, when the inspired legislator of the 
Israelites subsequently left Midian, and “returned to the land of Mitz- 
raim,'’t whilst, at the same time, Aaron received the divine command “ to 
go into the Wilderness to meet Moses, it is perfectly natural and intelli- 
gible that the brothers should have met “in the mount of God," at the very 
same spot, in the direct road between the two countries^ to which Moses 
had previously wandered. Had, however, the place of meeting been the 
mountain which has usually borne the name of Sinai, and to which the 
name of Tor or /II Tour is properly applicable, it is manifest that the two 
brothers could not have met without a special direction from the Almighty 
to each of them to proceed to that out-of-the-way spot. But nothing of the 
kind is recorded’ on the contrary, Moses is expressly commanded to 
“ return into Mii::rnim ,•”§ whilst, at the same time, he is told respecting 
Aaron, “behold, he cometh foith to meet ihceT\\ 

It results, therefore, that to the noith-east of the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba, on the western side of the descit of Arabia, and in the direct road 
between Midian and Mitzraim, is Sinai, the mount of Ciod in Horeb, to be 
looked for by future travellers. 

Rephidiiii, the last station before reaching Sinai,^ will, further, have 
been situate to the south or south-west of that mountain, and apparently at 
no great distance from it, as both were situate within the mountainous dis- 
trict of Horeb and if, as would seem to be the inference from Dent. ix. 
21 and 1 Cor. x. 4, the stream which flowed from the rock at Rephidim 
supplied the Israelites with water during their stay at Sinai, the course of 
that stream must have been in the same north or north-eastern direction as 
that meuntain itself. 

The general localities of Ivadcsh and the wilderness of Paran cannot be 
mistaken: they lay at the south-eastern extremity of the Promised Land.ft 
Between Sinai, therefore, and Ivadesh, the general direction of the march 
of the Israelites will have been from east to west, passing below the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea. Without attempting here to enter upon the 
consideration of tlie stations in this portion of their journey, I will merely 
observe, that, as in their progress westward they cro.ssed the meridian of 
the head of the Gulf of Akaba, it is about this point of their passage that 
we must place Kibroth-Hattaavah, where the quads were brought “ from 
the sea."iJ 

The more particular positions of the .several spots thus approximately 
determined can be fixed by local invc.stigalion alone. It is sulTicient forme 
to have given here the generfil direction in which they are to be sought by 

• Exod. ill. 1. t Exod. Iv. 20. t Exod. iv. 2?. § Exod. Iv. 10. 

11 Exod. iv. 14. ^ Exod. xix. 2. •* .soc Exod. xvn. fJ ; Uc\il. v. 2. 

:5ce Numb. xiii. imghn. Xt Numb. xi. 01. 
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those who may enjoy the opportunity of visiting these most interesting loca- 
lities. 

That the hypothesis thus advocated, opposed as it is to opinions which 
have remained unquestioned during so many ages, should hnd opponents, 
might well be anticipated : it has, indeed, already met with several.* That 
it will, however, stand the test, not merely of party opposition, but also 
of the strictest impartial inquiry, is my firm conviction ; and the evidence 
which has, on the present occasion, been adduced from the observations of 
the travellers Burckhardt and lluppell, affords the most gratifying proof that 
that conviction is not founded in error. The importance of the facts here 
brought together, as connected with the elucidation of Biblical geography 
and history, is such as to induce me to avail myself of every opportunity of 
giving publicity to them, and of courting for them the closest and most 
seiious examination. t 


The foregoing remarks were sent to England for publication as long ago 
as the month of November 1830; but, through the omission of the friend 
to whom they were intrusted, they never reached their destination, and they 
have only lately been returned to me. 1 do not now lind it necessary to 
make any alteration in them. I have, however, to add the following 
extract from a letter which I have since received from my brother, Mr. Wm. 
G. Beke, dated Bairoot, the 8lh March 1837, shortly after his having 
been at Akaha : 

“ About five hours to the south of Akaba, on the cast side of the Gulf, 
and close to the sea, are a great many date-trees, and some springs. The 
road continues along the shore to this spot, and then turns inland, and alter 
three days conies again to the sea. I believe near this the Damascus route 
joins it. There is a strange similarity between the position of the Ayoun 
Moussa and these wells five hours south of Akaba, with regard to Suez and 
Akaba respectively. I'he Wady Ithem is entered about seven miles above 
Akaba: it is a narrow passage, and there is a great rise to it from the Wady 
Araba." 

This brief account — I regret that it is not longer — docs not altogether 
correspond with RuppeH's map, in which the road is made to leave the sea 
almost immediately below Akaba: neither does it tally with Burckhardt’s 
statement, that at about two hours to the south of the castle, the eastern 
range of mountains approaches the sea." I can only attempt to account 
for the discrepancy, by supposing my brother to have oier-ei^t (mated the 
distance. But even allowing him to be correct, thi^ ‘^pot docs not, from 
Burckhardt’s account of the caravan-route, appear to be a halting-place: 
neither is there any necessity for suppo^lng it to have been one of the 

♦ See> In particular, a review of my Oriainips Bihhcfe, in tho He^Mbcrgcr Jahthihhcr de)‘ Litnatur 
for J.'inuary 1K35, New Senes, vol. ii. pp. 43— 01 ; which is answeicd in my Vathcuhguu^ gegen Hertn 
Dr. Daulus, Leipzig, laTt;. 

t See a paper in the Hi ittsh Magazine for June la'iri, in which the subject of this paper is partially 
gone into. [On the general subject of the distinction between Mitzannaml Kgypt, see abo .a paper "On the 
Complexion of the Ancient Egyptians,” published in the Transw twm n/thc Rnyal Steiety oj Literature, 
vol. in. patt 1. ; and reprinted in the London and Edmb. Vhil, Mag for Oct. 1(137, vol. li. pp. 344-353.] 
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stations of the Israelites; unless, indeed, it is to he regarded as the place 
at which they arrived immediately after passing through the sea. 

C eil Assertion, that the route of the caravans does not afterwards 
anlroaih the sea till it reaches Ayoun, is suhstant.ated by my hrother 
IlLce the positions on the coast, given, in most maps ot Arab a, 
slorafa and Moglmyr Slmyb (being two of the caravan-stations), me 

will be seen, from my brother’s description, that the imsition 
conjeeturally given by me to Wady Ilhein is tolerably eoiiect. 

Leipzig i 
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fions in this bazaar, residing in large mansions built after the Asiatic manner, 
but so huddled together as to be exceedingly hot and disagreeable to strangers 
unaccustonied to breathe so confined an atmosphere. One of the principal 
boasts of Bombay is its docks and dork-yards: they arc capacious, built of 
fine hard stone, and are the work of Parsee artisans, many of whom, from 
their talents and industry, have risen from common labourers to be wealthy 
ship-builders. Many splendiil vessels, constructed of teak wood— the best ma- 
terial for building — have been l.mnehcd from these docks, which contain com- 
modious warehouses for naval stores, and are furnished with a rope-walk, 
which is the admiration of those who have visited the finest }ards in England, 
being second to none excepting that at Pi)rtsmouth. 

The island of Boudiay, from an unwholesome swamp, has been converted 
into a very salubrious residence; though enough of shade still remains, the 
superabundant tiee.j have been cut down, the marshes filled up, and the sea 
bree/e, which sets in every day, blows with refreshing coolness, tempering 
the solar heat. The native population, which is very large, has cumbered the 
ground in the neighbourhood of the fottifications with closely-huilt suburbs, 
which must be passed before the visitor can reach the open country beyond, at 
the farther extiemity of the island The Black Town, as it is called, spreads its 
innumciable habitations amidst a wood of coco-nut trees—a curious, busy, bus- 
tling, but duty (piarter, swarming with men and the inferior animals, and pre- 
senting every vaiiety of character that the whole of Asia can produce. The 
coco-nut gardens, beyond this [)opulous scene, are studded with villas of various 
descii|)tions — the buildings within the fortifications being too much crowded 
together to be desirable; those belonging to European residents are, for the most 
parr, merely ictained as olficcs, the families seeking a more agreeable situation 
in the outskirts. Comfort, rather than elegance, has been consulted in the con- 
struction of the major portion of these villas; but any defalcation in external 
splendour is arnjily compensated by the convenience of the interiors. They 
are chiefly of one story, and substantially built ; there arc several which, on 
account of their delightful situation, or the happy taste of the architect, are 
very ornamental, and all contribute to give an air of cheerfulness to the scene. 
Those persons who are compelled, by business or duty, to live in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Government-house, only occupy the houses inside the fortifi- 
cations during the rainy season; at other periods of the year they live in a 
sort of al frcaco maimer, peculiar to this |)art of the world. A wide esplanade, 
stretching between the walls of the foit and the sea, and of considerable 
length, alfords the place of retreat. At the extreme verge, a fine, hard sand 
forms a delightful ride or drive, meeting a strip of grass or mcadow'-land, which, 
with the exception of a portion marked off as the parade-ground of the troops 
in garrison, is covered with temporary buildings : some of these are exceed- 
ingly fantastic. Bungalows, constructed of poles and planks, and roofed with 
palm-leaves, rise in every direction, many being surrounded by beautiful par- 
terres of flowers, blooming from innumerable pots; the inteiiors are lined 
with chintz, and rendered very tasteful by many appropriate decorations. 
Other persons pitcii Lents, which are often extensive and commodious, on 
this piece of ground, covering them over with a chopper ^ or thatched roof, 
supported on slender pillars, and forming a verandah all round. These canvas 
dwellings are supplied with glass doors and windows, the interiors arc lined 
with gay-patterned chintz, and the single and double poles fitted up with lights, 
enclosed in glass shades, which have all the appearance of chandeliers. Strangers 
and military men, who make only a brief visit, are less particular in their 
jlaiaLJoura.K .S.V uL.*2(i.No. i U i . D 
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accommodation, and pitch their tents without the addition of a second rpof ; 
these white pavilions appearing to great advantage when thus grouped amid 
the leafy bungalows and sylvan retreats, clustered together in this healthful 
spot. Here the fortunate community, who are enabled to escape from the heat 
and closeness of the city, enjoy all the benefit of the sea breeze, which is so 
great a blessing in an Indian clime. 

Bombay, from its delightful situation, is exempt from the visitation of those 
hot winds, which in many other parts of the country render it necessary to 
exclude every breath of .air which does not pass through wetted mats. The 
animation and gaiety of this curious and fanciful encampment can scarcely be 
conveyed by description, forming the ride and drive of the whole of the Euro- 
pean population ; it displays a most attractive spectacle, when equipages, 
horses, and in fact, every species of conveyance, are assembled for evening 
exercise. A military band is stationed in a convenient place, heightening, 
by its exhilarating strains, the enjoyment j)roduccd by the gay company, and 
the splendour and beauty of the surrounding landscape. Many persons, who 
have had opportunities of forming a comparison between the two, are of opi- 
nion that the harbour of Bombay, with its striking adjacencies, exceeds, in 
pictorial beauty, the scenery of the far-famed Bay of Na[)les. The magnificent 
ranges of the ghauts, stretching far into the distance, the fine views which 
present themselves at every opening on the continent, combined with the 
romantic beauty of the islands, the rcmtiins of convents, churches, and stately 
houses belonging to the Portuguese, richly intermingled with wood, and diver- 
sified by tcm|)les and pagodas, with here and there the fragment of a Mah- 
ratta fortress, produce efi'ects to which no description can do justice. Pro- 
montories projected into the sea, with nestdike dwellings hung upon every ledge 
of rock — the isthmus of Coleba, with its bold lighthouse, and every where the 
graceful coronal of the palm-tree, and the clustering feathers of the plantain, 
add their peculiarly elegant foliage to enhance the splendours of the scene. 

The population ruralizing, as it may be termed, without the walls of the fort, 
form an extremely social coinmuiiity ; they arc not sufficiently numerous to 
break into distinct circles, a general acquaintance and good fellowship subsist- 
ing among the whole, it being very seldom that any circumstance occurs to dis- 
turb the harmony thus happily established. In all confined societies*— and 
every European society in India must be more or less limited — it sometimes 
happens that disagreement!* and disunion take place, and that the rivalry of 
persons ambitious to take the lead will split their supporters into parties. 
Something of this kind has been recorded of Bombay ; but it is by no moans 
the general condition of affairs ; and those who have had the longest and best 
opportunities of forming their judgment, are of opinion that, in true friend- 
ship of feeling and simplicity of living, it has the advantage of the sister pre- 
sidencies. In other respects, perhaps, the eye is the sense which receives the 
truest gratification; for with all this lavish beauty of prospect, there are great 
drawbacks to a residence in Bombay. The inhabited portions, with the excep- 
tion of the scattered garden-houses, are intolerably dirty ; and complaints are 
made of the water, which is not con.sidered wholesome, and in the lower classes 
occasions a frightful disease, which is very prevalent. 

At the commencement of the rains, a sudden and extraordinary metamor- 
phosis takes places in the lately crowded esplanade ; all the gay pavilions dis- 
appear, the few traces which they leave behind being speedily obliterated by 
the waters which flood the whole arena, spreading their sullen pools where 
late the cottage and the garden smiled. When the monsoon sets in with vio- 



lence, the harbour assumes a new and striking aspect ; the adjacent heights are 
capped with clouds, and though there is little danger to experienced seamen, 
the waters, lashed into turbulence by the raging winds, wear a menacing ap- 
pearance; and the fishing-boats, while combatting with these surging billows, 
seem to the spectator to be in imminent peril. Boats are occasionally lost 
during this season in the harbour of Bombay; but these wrecks are principally 
owing to want of skill, or timidity, on the part of the mariners, who have not 
the reputation of being the best seamen in the world. 

Of the native community, as it has been already stated, a large majority are 
Parsecs, who, at a very remote period — the eighth century of the Christian 

era were driven by the persecution of the Mohamedan conquerors of Persia, 

to take refuge in Hindustan. In seeking protection in a foreign soil, the 
fire-worshippers, while stipulating for the free exercise of their own reli- 
gion, agreed to respect the prejudices of the followers of Brahma. They 
therefore entered into an engagement not to slaughter the sacred cow; 
and, in consequence, abstain from eating beef to this day, though without 
imbibing the Hindu reverence for the animal which affords this prohibited 
article of food. Tlie adoration of the Parsees, which was originally confined 
to the Almighty Creator — the fountain of light, whose appropriate emblem 
is the sun— has, with the corruptions common to the religious faith of uncul- 
tivated nations, degenerated from its sublime and simple forms into gross 
idolatry. Some species of worship is paid to Zoroaster and other sages. The 
sacred fires in the temples are never permitted to go out, and many of the 
more scrupulous are unwilling to extinguish any flame, or even to snuff a 
candle, lest it should endanger its existence. The lower classes of Parsees are 
in great request as domestics at Bombay; they are far less intolerant in their 
principles than cither Musulmans or Hindus, and will, therefore, perform a 
greater variety of work, and are more agreeable to live with ; but in personal 
appearance, they cannot compete with the Bengal servants, whose dress and 
air are decidedly superior. The greater portion of the wealth of the place is 
in the hands of Parsce merchants, who are a hospitable race, and though not 
extravagant, liberal in their expenditure. The houses of these persons will be 
found filled with European furniture, and they have adopted many customs 
and habits which remain still unthought of by the Musulmans and Hindus. 
The women, though not jealously excluded from all society, are rather closely 
kept ; they have no objection occasionally to receive the husbands of the Euro- 
pean ladies who may visit them, but they do not mingle promiscuously with 
male society. The Parsee females are not distinguished for their personal 
appearance, being rather coarse and ill-favoured ; but many employ themselves 
in a more profitable manner than is usual in native women. Work-tables, fitted 
up after the European mode, are not unfrequcntly found in their possession ; 
they know how to use English implements in their embroidery, and they have 
English dressing-cases for the toilette. Considerable pains, in some instances, 
are bestowed upon the education of the daughters, who learn to draw, and to 
play upon the piano ; and one Parsee gentleman, of great wealth, contemplated 
the intiodiiction of an English governess, for the purpose of affording instruc- 
tion to the young ladies of his family. 

The Jews are more numerous, and of a higher degree of respectability in 
Bombay than in any other part of India; they make good soldiers, and are 
found ill considerable numbers in the ranks of the native army. There are 
Armenians also, but not nearly so many as are settled in Calcutta : added to 
these strangers domiciled in the country, are Arabs and Chinese, who, with the 
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Miihrattas, Rajpoots, Moghuls, and the Portuguese and British residents, make 
up a very motley assemblage. 

The markets of Bombay are well supplied ; there is always an abundance of 
fish, and one variety in particular, the bumheloiv, is greatly in request; it 
seems peculiar to this coast — a sort of sand-eel, rich, nutritious, and by some 
persons compared to a ma«s of flavourless jelly. Immense quantities are dried 
in the sun, some of which find their way to England, and when thus prepared, 
the fish become a considerable article of commerce with the countries in the 
vicinity. Shell-fish, such as oysters, limpets, prawns, sea cray-fish, &c., are 
also brouglit to market. The mutton, as in Bengal, requires to be fed on gram 
in order to obtain the dedicacy and flavour which fits it lor an English table. 
The Portuguese inhabitants rear large quantities of poultry ; but game is not 
jilentiful on the island, in consequence of its limited extent : red-legged par- 
ti’idges are, how'cver, found, and, on some occasions, snipes. The climate of 
Bombay being of a more equable temperatnie than that of Bengal, neither suffer- 
ing from the extreme beat of one season, nor enjoying the delightful cold of the 
other, little or nothing can be done in the way of salting and jircscrving pro- 
visions. Tiiroiighont tiie cold wcatlier in Calcutta, and more particularly the 
upper pro\inccs of Bengal, poik and beef will take the salt quite as readily as 
in more northern climates ; and the bnmp of the bullock, common to India, 
when proiicrly cured, forms a delicacy lor the table which must be imported 
at Bombay. The same European vegetables, liowever, which are cnltivatcd 
with such great success in Bengal duiingtbe cold weather, thrive equally well at 
Bombay; the potatt)e,a comparatively late intiodiiction, is abundant in all the 
adjacent countries, and peas, lettuce, and cauliflower, are grown with ease. The 
grapes are very fine; but the cultivators aie obliged to make an artificial winter, 
by laying the roots bare at one season of the >ear. 'J'hc Enropcan inhabitants 
are usually supplied with their fruit and vegetables fiom the bazaar, as there 
are comparatively few gardens attached to tlieir lioiiscs ; great quantities of the 
productions sold in the markets are brought from the neighbouring island of 
Salsette, which is, as it lias been before stated, united to that of Bombay by a 
causeway — a woik for which the iubabuants arc indi bted to Governor Duncan, 
who constructed it over a small arm of the sea. This communication, which 
has a drawbridge in the centre, is a great convenience both to the cultivators 
and to the residents of Bombay, who are thus enabled to extend and diversify 
their drives, by crossing over to Salsette. Notliing c.in easily be imagined more 
picturesque than the couiury passed upon these occasions ; the inequality of 
ground, the redundance of the wood, and the intermixture of tombs, tem- 
ples, tents, and the remains of monastic buildings, affording objects of interest 
a" every step. A great portion of SaUette is now under cultivation, the Par- 
sees, and other wealthy natives, po>'.es.siug large estates on the island. The 
gardens belonging to rich natives in Salsette, and the neighbouring continent, 
are proverbial for their beauty and luxuriance, and the superior quality of their 
productions. The fruits embrace all that flourish in tropical climates, while the 
pine-apple and the mango are to be found in greater perfection than in any 
other part of India; the latter, in particular, has obtained so just a reputa- 
tion, that, now that the facilities of reaching Bombay are so materially increased 
In the uitrodiu’tion ot .stedin-na\igation thiongh the Red Sea, we may expect 
to hear of [lariies being formed for the cxpicss purpose of eating mangoes 
there. With rare exceptions, thi.s celebrated fruit, when grown in Bengal, 
where it is found in great profusion, is coarse, stringy, and strongly tinctured 
with turpentine. Iii Bombay, its pulp is cofiipared to the richest and most deli- 
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Clous cream, while nothing can be more delicate than the flavour. With some 
persons, the delight in mangoes almost amounts to a passion ; and the proper 
method of eating them forms a subject of discussion amongst professed epi- 
cures. Like one or two other Indian dainties, their full enjoyment is perfectly 
incompatible with those nice decorums so strongly insisted upon in the rules 
for etiquette with which the world has lately been favoured. Many persons 
are unwilling to be seen while indulging in all the luxury of eating mangoes; 
but two or three kindred spirits will sometimes congregate round a basket, and 
having basins, towels, and a plentiful supply of water at hand, commence their 
operations by baring their arms to the elbow : they then take the mango in 
one hand, and making an incision in the peel — which is of a thick texture, and 
cannot conveniently be pared by the knife — they pull it off, and then scrape 
away the pulp beneath with their teeth ; the juice, of course, gushes down on 
cither side the mouth in golden streams, the hands are also saturated, and an 
ablution is, therefore, necessary after every mango. From this slight descrip- 
tion, it will be seen that a party over a gridiron, in some snug sanctum at 
home, eating sprats, with head and tail in either hand, and dispensing with 
plates, forks, and dishes, would make an appropriate pendant to this oriental 
sketch. Though not an unwholesome fiuit, too great an indulgence in feasting 
upon mangoes is considered prejudicial to Europeans, and apt to produce boils. 
The natives, however, eat them in large quantities, reii.dring little other sus- 
tenance during the period in which they are in season ; they arc reckoned very 
nutritious, and are usually sold at a very cheap rate Bombay is likewise cele- 
brated for a still more useful vegetable production — its onions, cultivated, in 
all probability, from seeds brought, in the first instance, from Portugal, and 
under the superintendence of Portuguese gardener^, being highly esteemed all 
over India. All the Eurojiean vegetables which have been acclimated in the 
East flourish in these gardens, which are adorned with a profusion of flowers. 
Although landscape-gardening has not been much studied in India, and there 
is, consequently, great room for improvement in all the ornamental portions 
of native [ileasure-grounds, yet, from the exceeding beauty of many of the 
forest-trees, and the abundance of the flowers, which grow wherever they 
please, every cultivated spot presents many attractions In England, the 
kitchen-garden, as it is called, is usually perfectly distinct from the orchard 
and the pasture, and when iqion a large scale, and conducteil scientifically, 
nothing more frightful to the eye can easily be imagined. In India, on the con- 
trary, where a separation between the useful and the ornamental has not taken 
place, a great deal of granficatiou is afforded in roaming over a spacious gar- 
den, in which the mere culinary part of the vegetables may he overlooked 
while admiring the lofty trees, bending under the weight of the fruit or bloom- 
ing with blossoms, and the rich flowers which cluster in every direction. 
The numerous palm-trees of various kinds, which adorn the groves, and fling 
their imperial coronals over the gardens of Bombay, add very considerably to 
the beauty of the foliage; while the magnificent plantain, with its pale green 
feathery leaves, so lovely, and so tropical in its appearance, is an embellish- 
ment of so graceful a nature, that it can never fail to afford delight. 

Though English gardens are not very numerous at Bombay, still there are 
several, which are remarkable both for the beauty of their productions and the 
peculiar advantage of their situation. Occupying the side of a hill, the walks 
are ledges rising terrace above terrace, and shaded by lofty palmyras, while the 
air blows freely through their tall, pillar-like stems. These trees are wreathed 
with magnificent creepers, and, mingled with flowering shrubs of a thousand 
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scents and hues, give a naagnificent character to the scene. Indian gardens 
are usually more indebted to shrubs and trees, than to the parterre ; for num- 
bers of the smaller plants, which, when cultivated in England, attain to a con- 
siderable size, and become very beautiful, are here mere weeds, receiving no 
sort of care or attention. There are, however, some splendid exceptions ; 
many, which we only see in a dwindled state in a hot-bed at home, flourish 
with astonishing luxuriance, and add considerably to the pride and beauty of 
the garden. Dahlias have been cultivated at Bombay with great success; and 
if tliey do not equal in size and splendour those which adorn the English par- 
terre, it is on account of the neglect of a very essential point, that of taking 
up the roots after the flowering season is over, and dividing and planting them 
again at tlie proper period. Being suffered to remain in the ground all the 
year, they lose a portion of their strength, and are encumbered by their oft- 
shoots: there would probably be considerable difficulty in preserving them, 
while out of the earth, front the depredations of numerous assailants, includ- 
ing all kinds of vermin ; nothing but the greatest care, in addition to a tin 
receptacle, being sufficient for the purpose. Reptiles of almost every denomi- 
nation swarm in Bombay : large snakes, which crush their victims in their 
coils, cobra capcllas, and cobra manilla.s, and other poisonous varieties, fre- 
quently intrude in the gardens; the frogs are even larger than those to be 
found in Bengal, and equally noi.sy, while there are insects innumerable, many 
being particularly offensive, and even dangerous. As a compensation, how- 
ever, the climate which produces these noxious creatures, lights up the woods 
in the evening with the firc-fly, that exquisite creation of nature, which seems 
scarcely to have received its due meed of celebrity in the songs of the poets. 
Whole trees are rendered luminous by these living meteors, which look as if 
the emeralds from some rich mine had taken flight, and were wantoning about 
in upper air. The birds, which disport themselves in these paradises, are of 
great variety and beauty, especially the smaller species, which, as they gleam 
in the sun, may, like the firc-flies, be mistaken for gems. 

The favourite residence of the Governor (who has three residences upon the 
island), is usually a villa at Malab ir Point, a particularly beautiful situation, being 
a woody promontory, rising so abruptly from the sea, that its spray dashes up 
against the terraces. This retreat, which forms an agreeable refuge in the hot 
season, commands a splendid view across the harbour, which, with its beauti- 
ful islands, its picturesque shipping, and its rich, romantic coast, always affords 
subjects for delightful contemplation. To the real lover of nature, an exten- 
sive prospect, embracing a beautiful country, supplies so many sources of grati- 
fication, that unless suffering from mental or bodily anguish, little more seems 
necessary for the enjoyment of every hour of leisure. Nothing, at least, can 
better compensate for the absence of society or of books ; for so varying is 
the face of nature, every change of the atmosphere producing some new and 
beautiful effect, that those who can really appreciate its charm, are never 
weary of its glorious contemplation. The principal residence of the Governor 
is at Pared, about six miles from the city, and here he gives his public enter- 
tainments. It is a large, handsome house, well-constructed and appointed, 
having spacious apartments for the reception of company. The society of 
Bombay depend, however, more upon private meetings amongst themselves for 
amusement, than upon the festivals given by the few great functionaries residing 
among them, and there is comparatively little in the shape of public meetings. 
Theatrical entertainments are scarcely worth attending, but there are occa- 
sionally grand balls given in honour of distinguished persons. 
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Bombay owes very little to its 6rst European settlers, the Portuguese j in 
whose excuse it may be alleged, that they were not very auspiciously circum- 
stanced with respect to the neighbouring native powers, while Goa, being the 
chief seat of their government, this dependency was not greatly considered 
during the period in which the latter-named city flourished in its brightest 
splendour. The beauty and excellence of Bombay harbour, however, ren- 
dered the colonists desirous to erect a fort on the most convenient site, and 
by this fortunate selection, from a mere cluster of rocks, intersected and 
flooded by the sea, the island has become one of the greatest emporia of Indian 
commerce. In remoter periods, Bombay was subject to the visitations of 
pestilential disease, which carried off immense numbers of its population at a 
time; but from these it is now entirely free. The number and variety of the 
religious edifices scattered over the island attest the freedom permitted to the 
followers of every sect. One of them, erected in honour of the Hindu god- 
dess Bomba Devi, is supposed by some persons to have afforded a name to the 
island. Others contend for a Portuguese origin, and mention Buo7i Bahia, or 
* good bay,’ as the probable source. The temple of Mahadeo is a singular 
edifice, and though none arc of great importance, nor exhibit the splendid 
feature.s which distinguish many of the places of worship belonging to Molia- 
medans, Hindus, and Roman Catholics, in other parts of India, all add to the 
interest of the scene. The large Portuguese village or town of Mazagong, 
which is dirty, and swarming with pigs, is, however, very finely situated, 
occupying the shore between two hills, and i.s, moreover, celebrated as being 
the place at wliich the fine vaiiety of mango, so much in request, was origi- 
nally grown. The parent tree, whence all the grafts were taken which have 
supplied the neighbouring gardens, was said to be in existence a few years ago, 
a guard of sepoys being stationed round in the proper season to preserve its 
fruit from unhallowed hand.s. From these groves, in the time of one of the 
most luxurious Moghul emperors, Shah Jehan, the royal tables of Delhi were 
furnished with their principal vegetable attraction, couriers being despatched to 
bring the far-famed mangoes to the imperial court. Moore has alluded to the 
circumstance in Lalla Boo/ch, attributing the acerbity of the critical Fadla- 
deen’s temper to the failure in the sup[)ly of mangoes, Mazagong-honse was 
the residence of Sterne’s Eliza ; but the interest which this heroine of the 
ultra-sentimental school formerly excited, has become very much faded, and 
there seems to be some doubt whether her existence will be remembered by 
the next generation. 

Although there are residents of Bombay, of many years standing, who have 
never taken the trouble to visit the cave temples at Salsette, these extraordi- 
nary and mysterious remains of an unknown period attract considerable atten- 
tion, and numerous parties arc made for the purpose of exploring them. Culti- 
vation is now extending so widely in the island of Salsette, that the desolate 
grandeur of the scenery, which formerly distinguished it, will he soon lost amid 
the more cheering traces of human industry. The road to the caves follows 
the line of a deep valley, well planted with mango and other trees, and shut 
in on either side by eminences, clothed with fine timber clustering thickly be- 
tween ragged and fantastic rocks. The Mahratta villages which occur in this 
route are poor and mean, but the inhabitants thriving. They possess goats in 
considerable abundance, which afford excellent milk, while the kids obtain a 
ready sale at market, a fore-quarter being considered a dainty dish at Euro- 
pean tables. These people cultivate fields of rice and coco and cashew gardens; 
they have also herds of buffaloes, which not only furnish ghee, but are slaugh- 
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tered for food, the Anglo-Indian residents in this part pf the world not dis- 
daining to eat the beef occasionally. In the journey from Bombay, the tra- 
vellers usually encamp on the borders of the jungle, or take up their quarters 
in some old Vortuguese church, many of the descendants of the original colo- 
nists remaining still upon the island, while the priests, who have the care of 
the religious edifices, are usually very kind and hospitable to strangers Upon 
the approach to the steep mountain, in whose side the caves are excavated, the 
country becomes more wild and intricate, the footmarks of tigers, occasionally 
very fresh, showing that these formidable savages have made their lairs in its 
caves and fastnesses, 'fhe ascent of the mountain is made through narrow 
rocky paths, rather difficult for the palanquin-bcarers to penetrate, and which 
the more robust visitors usually climb on foot. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the scenes presented in this route : at the summit of every eminence, a 
new and splendid prosjiect is obtained, while the deep channels worn through 
the rocks, the overshadowing trees, and the luxuriant, though coarse, jungle- 
grass, and tangled thickets, produce an endless variety of the most enchanting 
landscapes. When parties visiting the caves proceed thither by moonlight, and 
having numerous torch-bearers in their train, the effect is greatly heightened ; 
for while every object is distinctly visible, so bright a Hood of radiance being 
poured from the pale planet when she shines from an Indian sky, the flashes of 
the torches through the tiees, as the long files wind up the mountain’s side, 
add considerably to the grandeur of the spectacle. The first indications 
afibrded in this wild and long-dcserted scene, that the busy hands of men have 
been at work, arc yielded by small square tanks, cut out of the solid rock, in a 
dip or valley immediately beneath the caves, whose vast entrances may be dis- 
cerned partially revealed between the brushwood, while high mountains, 
covered witli jungle-grass, closing round, give an air of great solemnity to the 
scene. The tanks are filled with very pure water, and prove highly refreshing 
to the bearers and other attendants who have toiled their way on foot. Half an 
hour’s’ march brings the visitors to the gigantic inoiitli of a cavern, having a 
range of pillars in front. The sight of this yawning entrance into subterra- 
nean halls, which may lead one knows not whither, is exciting to strong 
imaginations, which run wild as tliey enter scenes fitted for the abode of Eblis, 
and from which the author of Valhcl might have imbibed his inspiration ; 
leaving to more sober calculators the measurement of heights and breadths, 
these persons give themselves up to the contemplation of the strange and 
wondrous work. These extraordinary excavations have been so often and so 
minutely described, that it is not necessary to go over the ground again. To 
ordinary visitors, there is little or notliingto interest in their mythology, and 
it is far more agreeable to those who arc gifted with poetical temperaments, to 
indulge in the dreams vvhicli these awful solitudes produce, than to bore them- 
selves with inquiiies concerning the idolatrous worship to which they have 
been dedicated ; and dull must that soul be which is not filled with solemn 
thought.s, and wliicli does not experience a degree of awe, while threading the 
mazes of these mysterious remains Parties occasionally bivouac for a night 
or two in tlicse caves, which is certainly by far the best way of enjoying the 
excursion to the utmost. Thcie are such numerous convenient cells, fitted 
for the retreats of heimits, cut into the sides of the hill, and perfectly inde- 
pendent of the larger caves, that it is easy to make a selection. Many are 
comprized of two small apartments, an outer and inner chamber, and these 
arc usually cho.scn for the purpose. Care, however, must be taken not to 
dislodge some grim occupant, in the shape of a tiger, these animals being apt 
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to seek these snug quarters, which seem expressly made for their accommoda- 
tion. Each cave is supplied with a tank of clear pure drinking-water, in front, 
and the materials for a good fire being close at hand, it is easy for a party to 
render themselves comfortable during their sojourn. Sportsmen may add game 

the partridge and golden plover — to the repast, the neighbouring woods 

affording excellent shooting. Very comfortable beds arc sometimes made of the 
long dry grass with which the hill is covered, and this, with a cloak, proves 
sufficient for young men accustomed to care little respecting the luxuries of 
their dormitories ; those, however, who travel in palanquins always have a 
capital bed for the night’s repose, and are not to be pitied should they be res- 
tricted to such accommodation for any given period. The rising of the sun, 
witnessed from the summit of the mountain, presents a most magnificent spec- 
tacle. As it lights up the distant horizon, it reveals a wide and beautifully- 
varied prospect, extending across the sea to Bassein, a Mahratta port in the 
distance, and shedding its golden radiance over hills and valleys, rocks and 
ravines, diversified and embellished with towns, vdlages, and isolated build- 
ings, all adding to the richness and beauty of the wht)le. 

Though the most celebrated excavations of Salsette are those already men- 
tioned, cut out of the hill at Canara, there are others at a place called 
Amboolee, about six miles from Versovah, a small military station on the 
coast. The last-named are inferior both in size and number to the temples at 
Canara, but arc quite equal in point of execution; and indeed nmy be said to 
possess an air of su[)erior elegance. They arc certainly more regular in their 
construction, the arrangement of the doors and windows, the long corridors 
and rows of columns, being symmetrical. Many of the bas-reliefs are quite 
perfect, and the sculpture is remarkable for its spirit and freedom. These 
caves extend to a very considerable distance under ground ; but light and air 
being admitted from apertures in the roof, which arc concealed by the trees 
growing thickly above, they are not so gloomy as the circumstance might lead 
us to suppose The entrances to these caves, of which there are two, aie so 
completely hidden by the trees and underwood which grow thickly in front, 
that unless pointed out by persons well acijuaiuted with them, they might be 
passed within a very short distance without exciting any obseivation. The ' 
neighbourhood is wild, solitary, but exceedingly picturesque; birds of the most 
brilliant colours dis|jort themselves in the trees, troops of monkeys gambol in 
every direction, and numerous small animals render the woods almost instinct 
with life. Tliere is one precaution, which is very nccessaiy both here and at 
Canara, since, if care be not taken to prevent the disturbance of the bees, 
they will prove very persevering and dangerous enemies. Young men are apt 
to fire guns in the caves, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the report of 
a musket in these subterranean recesses will crpial that of an eightccn-pounder 
in the open air. The bees, alarmed, will rush in swarms from their nests, 
which have probably been concealed in the clefts and recesses of the rock, and 
have been known to assail the intruders with such vigour and pertinacity, as to 
drive them down to the very foot of the hill, compelling them to make a hasty 
retreat, without fulfilling the object of their expedition. Serious consequences 
have been known to arise from wounds inflicted by bees, which, when nume- 
rous, bring on fever from the inflammation and irritation which they occasion. 
The discharge of fire-arms, however, is so tempting to some young men, even 
under the most inopportune circumstances, that frequently experience ol a 
very serious nature is required to prevent this indiscreet practice. A story i:> 
related of a young officer, who, being annoyed daring breakfast by the chirping 
Asiat.Journ.^ S.Vul.26*.No. JOJ. 
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of sparrows in the eaves of his bungalow, went into the verandah, and fired 
off a gun. In one moment, the thatch was on fire, and before any single 
article of property could be preserved, the whole edifice became a prey to the 
flames. In the dry season, ten minutes is quite sufficient to burn a house to 
the ground ; and, generally speaking, the inhabitants can only rush out in time 
to save their lives. 

The caves at the island of Elephanta, a name given by the Portuguese, in 
consequence of an effigy of that animal which appears upon it, carved in 
stone, arc still more celebrated than those at Salsctte, and have attracted 
greater attention from the learned. The sculptured ornaments are finer, and 
more interesting ; and there is a gigantic triad bust at the farther extremity of 
the principal temple, which, seen through the dim aisles of this cathcdral-like 
excavation, is well calculated to inspire feelings of awe, not unmingled with 
horror. Never could the monstrous images of Pagan worship be placed in a 
more appropriate shrine; and though, by some strange circumstance, these 
caverns seem to have been early desecrated, they are so emblematical of the 
vastness of the power obtained by idolatry in India, that it is impossible to 
gaze upon these sculptured deities without a shudder. 

A great number of the poorer inhabitants of Salsettc, Elephanta, and the 
other islands of Bombay, subsist by fishing: cultivation is, however, extending 
in the interior ; and in the course of a few years, the influx of visitors to 
Bombay, which must be materially increased by steam-navigation to India, 
will doubtless direct the attention of persons desirous to colon! /c, to the pur- 
chase of land in these fertile, but somewhat neglected scenes The various 
remains left by the Portuguese show, that in their time, agriculture floiiri.shed 
in places now reduced to jungle, from the usual consequences of Mahratta 
conquest; and although the invaders subsequently ceded tlieir territories to 
the British Government, they have never recovered from the ravages com- 
mitted by a people, who may with justice be styled the most destructive upon 
earth. 

The political history of Bombay is an extremely curious one, and would 
form a volume in itself, of a very spirit-stirring nature, if written with the 
ability which the subject demands. Originally occupied by the Portuguese, its 
cession, at the marriage of Charles II. with the Infanta, produced great dis- 
satisfaction to the local authorities, who, at first, refused to submit. Subse- 
quently, the government appointed by the crown of England showed equal 
unwillingness to obey the royal command, and relinquish the island to the 
East-Iudia Company ; and, for a considerable period, the attempts of the 
governors to establish their own authority, to the exclusion of persons 
appointed to supersede them, produced considerable disturbances, which, 
though causing great inconvenience and confusion at the time, would, at the 
present day, afford an amusing narrative. 
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MR. TAYLOR’S “ORIENTAL HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS.” 

Mk. William Taylor, of Madras, in an Addendum to some ‘‘Ob- 
servations on Professor Wilson s ‘Historical ^^ketcli of the Kingdom of 
Pandya,’ which appear in the Madras Journal of Literature and 
for July last, has commented upon (we cannot say answered) a 
notice of the second volume of his “ Oriental Historical Manuscripts,” 
inserted in our Journal for January last.f We shall, in justice to him, 
cite his comment, and then make a few remarks upon it. 

Subsequently to iny having sent in to the editor of this Journal the foregoing 
observations, I incidentally met with the number for January last of the Asiatic 
Journal^ on the library table of the Madras Literary Society. It contains a 
brief critique on the second volume of Oriental Historical Manuscripts, little 
more than an echo of some statements of Professor Wilson, and in a tone of 
so much subserviency to him, that I might be at liberty to pass it by without 
remark, especially as I had written the foregoing, without knowing any thing 
of an article seemingly composed with so studied an effort towards the depre- 
ciation of my imperfect production, which I should be the last to consider free 
from faults. But, since the writer of that critique expressly indicates an 
opinion that I had borrowed from the pages of the Asiatic Journal^ it may 
perhaps be as well simply to deny the implication. Adverting to the Carnnlaca 
Chronicle, the writer says: “The whole of the ‘History’ was given in this 
Journal ten years back, and we cannot help remarking, that the coincidence of 
expression in the two translations is so striking, that we are almost justified in 
asserting that Mr. Taylor must have had this version before him at the time 
when he executed his own. If not, we ran only say it is one of the most 
miraculous instances of correspondence between independent translations of 
oriental works ever known or heard of.” 

I regret that I have not the volume of the Asiatw Journal referred to by the 
writer at hand, to compare with my translation ; but, however miraculous the 
correspondence alleged to exist between the two productions may have appeared 
to him to be, one thing is certain, which is, that I had not the slightest know- 
ledge whatsoever of the existence of such a paper until I met with this state- 
ment of alleged coincidence and implied plagiary. I think, however, that I am 
able to solve the enigma without having recourse to a miracle. In the pre- 
ceding observations, towards the beginning, I have mentioned my having a 
rough paraphrastic translation, by Mr. Wheatley, of the Carnataca Chronicle, 
which I had intended to make use of. My intention, had it been fully carried 
out, was to have given him the merit of the translation, and to have added a 
brief sketch of his life and labours. In pursuance of that intention, I com- 
pared the translation and original ; and, as both were to appear on parallel 
pages, I found Mr. Wheatley’s mode of translation would not do. I then 
4Utcmpted to render his translation more literal by various alteration.s; a mode 
of proceeding which proved to be more tedious, and less satisfactory, than 
simple translation, to which I then resorted, on my own principles. A page or 
two, however, of his translation, with my alterations, I sent to the press, and 
the first section of the Carnataca dynasty, possibly a portion of the second sec- 
tion, gives the result of ray attempt to act upon my first plan, which, to my 
regret, I was compelled to lay aside, and with it iny proposed notice of Mr. 
Wlieatley himself Those who know the relationship in which I am placed 

» In llie sixth number of the Journal oj the I Vol. xxii. p. 22. 
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towards that late excellent man, will readily comprehend why I wished to pay 
him a public token of respect, as well as understand my regret on finding that it 
could not be handsomely done. Now it is evident that the translation, which 
I then supposed had not passed out of his hands,* must have been copied out 
fair, and supplied to Colonel Mackenzie, seeing that the translation by Mr. 
Wheatley i.s enumerated by Professor Wilson as among his authorities. It 
follows also, that very probably this same translation was printed in the pages 
of the Asiatic Journal. If such a supposition be true, it will also follow that 
the alleged miraculous correspondence could not be so perfectly complete as is 
implied, nor could any coincidence extend over the second section, except as 
to the facts recorded, which, in both translations, would be the same. I am 
not, therefore, uncandid when I infer, that the critic’s comparison did not 
extend over the second section at the utmost; and that he was not very parti- 
cular in bis inspection is manifest from his singular caricature and omissions, 
as to the appendix to the second volume, which he professes nevertheless to 
define ; as well as from the circumstance of quoting a passage as if from the 
Tamil, which in reality was a translation from Telugu. Indeed, it may have 
been an object with him to deny to me any thing beyond “ a familiarity with 
the Tamil language;” and, if so, to etfcct it he has taken a liberty with the 
passage, in quoting it, utterly unpardonable. The translation from the Telugu 
is (vol. ii. p. 20fi), “ In those days the Padshah (customarily) sent to all coun- 
tries, d'c,” The critic’s professed quotation sa)s, “ The Tamil author states 
that the Padshah (Mogul) in those days was accustomed to send, Ac,” Begging 
his pardon, the Padshah referred to was not the Mogul, and the words “the 
Tamil author” are (juite gratuitous and unwarrantable Had he looked at the 
top of p. 11)0, he would have seen the translation cxpresbly stated to be from 
the Telugu language. Further, when a critic says, “ one of the anecdotes, cScc. 
may be worth cititig,” it would of course be sui)posed that what follows in 
smaller type is a quotation : it is, however, no such thing On reading it over 
at the Literary Society’s rooms, the thought arose — “ are these my words?” 
— and comparison has proved them not to be so, but the ciitic’s own abstract 
of what I wrote, and in abstracting he has made me amenable for language 
which I <lid not use, and which is any thing but a translation of the original 
authority. To expose such glaiing disingenuousness I should consider quite 
sufficient for the criticism. I must, however, regret the critic’s attempt to 
make it ap[)ear as if I sought a comparison with Professor Wdson, who, in 
“ Sanscrit literature,” in “ general learning,” and “ critical knowledge,” I 
readily recogiii/e to be my superior : if I claim any equality, it is in the moral 
attribiites of truth and simplicity. When, moreover, in pursuance of his com- 
parison by contrast, the critic says — “the one is an historian, the other a 
translator” — I readdy acknowledge this also; and, after so many indications 
as I had given, in the two volumes of Translations, of my opinion that in 
Hindu history we want literal translations as the basis of future deductions, I 
wonder that he should have thought that I as.sumcd the office myself of histo- 
rian. Perhaps Professor Wilson has not assumed so much : if he has done so, 
the future historian, really such, will probably cut down his sketch to smaller 
dimensions. 

I have, however, now done with the critic ; and avail myself of the occa- 
sion offered me to translate, and thereby quote, a few pertinent remarks of 
Mons. M. A. Langlois, in the Introduction to his French Translation of the 
Han Vansa, published in 1834, by the Royal Asiatic Society. Mons. Lang- 

* Sco Oriental Historical MSS, vol. i. Preface, p. x\ii. 
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lois says : “ It has seemed to me that the opinions of those who had occupied 
themselves with the ancient history of India, had always wanted a basis, and 
that, in being called to be their judges, without having under our eyes the 
vouchers of the process, which they alone had consulted, we were obliged to 
yield an implicit credence to their assertions, often shaken by the contradic- 
tions themselves of their various systems. I have wished that it were possible 
to furnish criticism with the proofs of which it has need, so as to give to India 
that history, the existence of which, up to the present time, is doubted. I 
have not been able to believe that this people, which have existed so long, and 
occupy so vast a surface on the globe, who hold so distinguished a place alike 
in past and present times, could continue disinherited of their ancient annals : 
I have thought it to be needful to go and seek for these in India’s own books, 
where they will be found often mingled with fables of every kind ; and that, in 
translating these writings, it would be well to deliver over to criticism, frankly, 
and without any attachment to a system, the materials which ought to serve in 
this work of re-construction.”* 

These sentiments are the same, in other words, as those, more than once 
asserted in my tw o volumes of Translations ; and since repeatedly maintained 
by me, both in the columns of this .Tournal, and elsewhere, without know- 
ledge of M. Langlois’s views, which have only very recently come to my 
ac(|uaintai)ee. Perhaps, with a pardonable complacency, he places himself at 
the head of those who shall follow after him in this plan of proceeding. I con- 
ceive, however, that the credit of the plan rests with the Rojal Asiatic 
vSociety. They, as far a.s I know, first laid down the principle as to literal 
translations. Their idea .struck me as just, and I followed in my imperfect 
mcasLue. M. Langlois has done so; only omitting the needful point of print- 
ing the text ill paiallel pages. I may add that the Honourable G, Tumour, 
whom I ought to place perhaps first, has lollowcd the same system in his trans- 
lation of the Mahaivnnso, and, allowing for others unknown to me, we have 
two scholars, and myself — a humble third labourer — acting on one plan, as 
neaily as |)Ossiblc at one time, and in three very distant places on the globe. 
And we, with those that may join with us, shall ultimately prevail. When I 
most respectfully add the Committee of Papers of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
and, as 1 believe I may do, the Committee of Papers of the Madras Literary 
Society, to those who ajiprove of this plan of proceeding, I do not mean to 
place them last and least, but to show that there is as strong a reinforcement 
as perhaps can be olfered or exj^ccted. Premature historians will not stand 
the test of the results ; and sycophant critics will not impede them. 

As regards the difficulties of translation in Europe, concerning which I have 
more than once offiered an opinion, the experience of M. Langlois may also be 
adduced, those difficulties arc less as regards Sanscrit, possibly, than any other 
language of India. M. Langlois says : “ I am myself first to feel all the im- 
perfection of my work, which has been performed from a text deduced from 
three manuscripts, not very correct ; of which two, the one Bengali and the 
other Devanagari, belong to the Royal Library at Paris, and the third, given 
by Mr. Tod to the Asiatic Society of London, was obligingly communicated to 
me. But no one of them had a commentary; of which I but too often found 
the need. Phrases .singularly concise, allusions incomprehensible, words un- 
known, have often stofiped me; and I ought not to flatter myself that I have 
always avoided the danger of shipwreck which they presented to me. I may 
have made mistakes ; but I venture to hope that the learned, who alone will 

* Introduclioiij para. 2. 
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perceive them, will be most ready to pardon me, appreciating, with a kindly 
feeling, all the difficulties which I had to overcome.”* As an example of those 
difficulties, M. Langlois meets with the word Vasous ( Vasus), and in a note he 
asks** what are the Vasus f I avow that in this point I can only form conjec- 
tures.” I do not quote the example invidiously, far from it ; for M. Langlois 
has done his difficult work, generally speaking, well ; but such are the difficul- 
ties to which scholars in Europe are liable. The text along with the transla- 
tion, in parallel columns, would have been desirable : and when India’s own 
native works, fabulous, mythological, allegorical, poetical, and the like — 
always denying the epithet historical — shall have been, on that plan, duly and 
fully developed, cither I greatly err, or India will cease to want a history. 

The important question is, whether our remarks upon the coincidence 
betweori Mr. Taylor's translation of the Carnaiaca Chronicle and that 
which appeared in our Journal ten years back, were well or ill-founded. 
Mr. Taylor begins by saying, that ** he had no knowledge of the existence 
of such a paper " as the last-mentioned. If he had been able to stop there, 
we should have been a little puzzled ; but he goes on to say, that he had 
before him a rough paraphrastic translation " of the Carnaiaca Chro- 
niclcj w'hich (as we understand, though his statement is not so clear and 
explicit as it ought to have been) he made use of, not supposing it had 
passed out of the translator's hands. Whether, if he made use of a portion 
of the labours of another, he was not bound to acknowledge it, is a ques- 
tion which we shall not decide upon; but when Mr. 'baylor throws off the 
character of the rem: confiensj and denies that the coincidence could be 
so complete as is implied in our remarks, we are called upon to justify 
them, wdiich we do by exhibiting a few specimens m parallel columns : 


Mr. Taylor’s Translation. 

Vizianagaram-penu-kondai-pntriain was 
for many years tlic capital ot the Uaycr, 
whose government extended over the 
fifty-six kingdoms. In Ids reign, he iiad 
4t),0{X) cavalry, 4,000 elephants, and 
10,000 camels. He had a principal offi- 
cer, or general, named Nugamu-Ndicker, 
who had charge of them ; who also had, 
of his own, 0,000 cavalry, and 20,000 
infantry. Tor the biipport and mainte- 
nance of this retinue, the peisliciish lioni 
the several tributaries, from Arcot down 
to Travancore, was transferred to Naga- 
ma-Naicker; w'hich tribute he regularly 
collected from them. 

Nagama-Naicker w'as in due time 
blessed with a son, to whom he gave the 
name of Visvanatha-Naicker, alter the 
name of the Svami ; and, as he was con- 
sidered to be a gift immediately from God, 
nothing was omitted by the father to im- 


Tianslation in the Asialk Journal for 
December 1821). 

Vidya Naguram Pamdu Kondaypatnam 
was for many years the capital of the Raya, 
whos(‘ government extended over the 
lilty-six kingdoms (or provinces), and to 
whom the princes of those provinces 
were tributary. The Raya had 443, (X)0 
cavalry, 1, 000 elephants, and 10,000 ca- 
mels, under the charge of a principal 
oriicer. One of tliese officers, named 
Nagama Nfiyaca, had a force of his own 
consisting ol 0,000 cavalry and 20,(M)0 in- 
fantry, for the maintenance of which the 
pesheush of the several tributaries, from 
Arcot to Travancore, was assigned to 
him. 

In due time, Nagama Nfiyaca had a 
son, whom he named Visvvaiifit’ha Ndya- 
ca, after the Swliml ; and considering him 
as a gift from God, neglected nothing in 
his education to render him able and in- 
telligent. He was taught the use of wea- 


* Introduction, p. xv. 
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prove, by daily exercise, the education of 
his son, and to render him able and in- 
telligent. He was also taught fencing, 
and the use of all weapons. When he 
attained his sixteenth year, he was ad- 
mired for the beauty of his person, and 
his natural as well as acquired knowledge, 
and was in every respect accomplished. 

Shortly after, the Nava-rattiri festival 
occurred. In this capital was the temple 
of a durga (or goddess), to which a festi- 
val was annually dedicated ; and it termi- 
nated with the offering of a wild buffalo 
to the goddess on the tenth day. This 
buffalo was generally hunted for in the 
jungle by the prince of the kingdom, and 
usually taken in a net On the eighth 
day of that year, the Rayer, as usual, 
went with his hunting party into the 
woods, which abounded w'ith wild bulfa- 
los ; and having chased them, a buffalo 
wa.s reported to be caught in the snare 
laid lor it by the huntsmen. Tins buffalo 
was remarkable fur the stiengtii and 
length of Its horns, which bended back- 
waids and reached to its tail; conse- 
quently the Rayer and his piincipal offi- 
cers were much concerned at the impro- 
bability of sacrificing it with one blow, as 
would be needful : since a failure in this 
point would be a sure indication ot some 
catastrophe, unfasourable to the tutuic 
prosperity of the kingdom, according to 
a current tradition long since established. 
Great doubts were entertained whether it 
would be, by any means, possible, at 
one blow, to sever the head ot this ani- 
mal irom the body; for it was thought 
by the Rayer and his counsellors, that 
even repeated blows could not effect it ; 
and they remained in suspense whether 
or not some unpropitious event did not 
threaten the kingdom. 

Such was the state of things, when, in 
the night of the ninth day of the festival, 
Visvanatha-Naicker was informed by the 
goddess, in a dream, of the concern of 
the Rayer and his principal officers ; and 
was advised to go to the Rayer, and offer 
to sever the buffalo’s head from its shoul- 
ders with one blow, provided he might 
have a suitable sword, to be selected from 
the number of swords kept in a chest in 
the king’s armoury ; adding, that as the 
Kayer would immediately let him have his 
choice ot them, he would, at the top, 


pons; and when he attained his sixteenth 
year, he was admired for the beauty of 
his person and his natural and acquired 
talents. 


In this capital was the temple of a 
durga, or goddess, to whom an annual 
festival was celebrated in the month of 
September. It terminated with the 
offering of a wild buffalo to the goddess 
on the tenth day. This buffalo was 
usually hunted in the forest by the prince 
of the kingdom. On the eighth day, the 
Rfiya, with his party, went, as usual, into 
the woods for this piir])ose, and a buffalo 
was reported to be caught in the snare 
laid by the huntsmen. This beast was 
remarkable for the length of its horns, 
which bent backward as far as its tail ; 
wherefore the Rciya and his jirincipal 
officers were apprehensive it would be 
difficult to sacrifice it with one blow, the 
failure of which would be an omen por- 
tending some calamity to the kingdom. 
All the bold and strong persons in the 
Raya’s seivice were consulted as to the 
possibility of cutting through the horns 
and severing the head at one blow, but 
they were diffident of success. 


On the night of the ninth day of the 
festival, Viswanfit’ha Nffyaca was inform- 
ed of this matter by the goddess in a 
dream, who advised him to offer to the 
Rfiya to Sticrifice the buffalo at one blow, 
provided he would give him a sword from 
the select number preserved in a chest in 
his treasiuy; and as the Raya would grant 
his request, he would find at the top a 
sword, the blade of which would be two 
cubits long and eight inches broad, with 
which he might cut through the horns 
and sever the head at one blow : the ac- 
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find a sword, the blade of which would 
be two cubits long and eight inches 
broad, with which lu' would be enabled, 
with one blow, to cut the horns through 
and sever the head of the animal trom its 
body; as also, that this action would 
highly please the Rayer, and from thence- 
forth prove conducive to the rapid in- 
crease of his own prosjierity; and that 
he would one day hold the sceptre in his 
hands, and reign exclusively throughout 
the Rayei’s dominions. 

Seveial of the inferior princes in the 
north, soon after this occurrence, dis- 
puted their subjection as tiibutaries to 
the Rayer; and pusumed to drive out 
his troops from the seveial lortiesses. On 
this account Visvanatha-Naickcr was de- 
puted to march against the rebels, witli a 
suitable loi ce, in order to punish them. 
He accoulingly proceeded, and having 
successliilly warred against them, took 
them prisoners; appointi'd i>roper pi r- 
sons for the management ot the cim- 
quered countries; and returned tiiumph- 
antly to the Rayer, with the captives, 
elephants, camels, horses, and all the 
treasure belonging to them. The Rayer 
was so well pleased with the biaveiy and 
success of Visvanatha-Naickcr, that he 
forthwith liononied him witli dislingiiisli- 
ed tokens of appioliation and favour, m 
bestowing on him all the banners or tro- 
phies which belonged to the refractoiy 
tiibutaries, and conlinued him about his 
own person. 


tion (he was farther told) would highly 
please tlic Raya, and conduce to the ra- 
pid increase of Viswankt’ha’s happiness, 
so tliHthe would one day sway the sceptre 
over the Rfiya’s kingdom. 


Some of the petty princes in the north 
having soon after revolted from the Raya, 
and expelled his troops from the forts, 
Visw'anat’ha Niiyaca was sent to pnnisli 
the rebels. He succeeded in the war, 
took the lebels prisoners, appointed fit 
persons to manage the conquered teiriLo- 
tories, and returned triumphant to the 
Raya with the captured tieasure and 
spoil. Tile pi nice was so wu’ll plc.iscd 
with Viswanat’iia Nayacu’s conduct, that, 
as a maik of his favour, he ])rcscnted him 
with all the banners and trophies winch 
belonged to the rebellions princes, as 
vxcllassome ot bis owm, and kept him 
near bis person. 


Having; cited these coincidences, m winch several instances occur ol' 
consecutive w^ords identical in holli translations, wc ask any candid reader 
whether our reniaiks upon Ihe suhjccl exceeded the truth ; and whether, 
liavinj^ these coincidences before us, wholly unexplained by JMr. Taylor, 
we were not bouiul, as lioncst critics, to jioint them out ? I5c it remem- 
bered, that though Mr. Taylor disengcmiously pretends that we “cxjiressly 
indicated an opinion that he had borrowed from the pages of the Asiatic 
Journal" wdncli he denies ; the fact is, that we merely said lie must have 
had this version before him when he executed his own which he admits. 

We have little to say with regard to the rest of Mr. Taylor's comment. 
When he talks of our ‘‘tone of subserviency” towards Professor Wilson, 
he must be told in return that we are subservient to no man. 'Phe “tone” 
in which we spoke of that gentleman was due to his literary merits. The 
writer of the notice in question had no communication with Mr. Wilson on 
the subject whatever, direct or indirect. It may, pci haps, be disagreeable 
to a person with the small pretensions of Mr. Taylor, to see the “general 
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learning” and ‘‘critical knowledge” of Mr. Wdson (whom he has the 
temerity to accuse, in his “ Observations,” of “ a tone of dictation and 
conlidcncc ”) placed in contrast with them ; but we know of only one 
remedy, that of making a jiistcr estimate of his own capabilities. 

The outcry IVlr. Taylor raises about the abstract we made of the 
anecdote of “the Mogul's Slipper,” in which we compressed his wordy 
narrative of nearly four quarto pages into about thirty lines, is quite 
characteristic of him. The slightest deviation from the “ word for word” 
system of rendering is a heinous oflence in the eyes of a mere translator. 
The “thought” which arose on reading this abstract, which we did not say 
was his, “ Are these my words?” would have been better timed when he 
used Mr. Wheatley’s translation without acknowledgment. 


1 H 1 L I G II T. 

In the blue Ininy water <>t Aral)y’s ocean 
The tiopical sun is now hathniij; his lays. 

While lis^ht hi('('Zi's iiistle the leaves into motion, 
nittusni!/ tiesh \igonr laid low by Ins lila/.o. 

The mild str('amii).i,' inoon-beums are now all iny taper, 

A h'al ot banana, sjnead sjiiooth, is my paper. 

And a dear starry welkin, divested ot vapour. 

My eaiiojiy torins, as 1 pen you thi'se lays. 

'PIk! llmdii his hvi-iom is joyously soiindiiif^; 

The daik-iewelled ilaines shout tlieir death- wad ot woe* 

'I'lic Moslem his saint’s tomb with lamps is surrouinlmg, 

While lar^^^ llynif; v.nnpire.s eviilt m the glow , 
d'he white men their reijmem bugles aie blowing, 

'The air witli gay mght-liies in sjnrals is glowing, 

While low in the west the eleelric is llowing, 

And pealing is thimdei, lar distant and low. 

'Neatli a high clayey bank, on the broad muddy Gunga, 

Wlu'ie bats, ouls, and snakes o’er tin* channel piesule. 

All lonely I sit, m my swift skimming diimia. 

And list to tile Hood boiling by in its pride, 

’I'o the snoit ot the crocodile deeply inhaling. 

The giowl of the wolt, and tlic jaekall regaling, 

The scream of the seared lowl alott loudly railing, 

The feiiy-mau’s call ere his last triji is plied. 

As I gaze on each cluster ot lights that bespangle 
The eon cave of heav’n with their radiance divine, 

Seven tar to the iiorlhwaid my fancies entangle, 

The Ursa, that points to the jiole-star divine . 

Tile fiist that attracted my boyish attention, 

The last tiait of home that remains in extension. 

And still, though apilgiiin, its wonted ascension 
To me gives more joy than all others that shine. 

For linked to its orbs are the scenes of my childhood ; 

In fancy I trace them each cool shady eve; 

In canoe on the Gunga, or tent in the wild wood, 

A relic of home in its horns I perceive ; 

And fondly 1 think, on its beams while I’m poring, 

The eye of my Nora is it too adoring, 

That she loudly looks for my welcome restoring 
To home, to her arms, ne’er again them to leave. 

Calcutta. OoAfANOONDA, 
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A VOYAGE UP THE RED SEA. 

NO. I. 

The wind blew fresh and fair, and our old crazy craft bowled along at the 
rate of seven knots. The crew were about ; some at prayers, others sipping 
cofToc. The solemn and measured praise to Allah was heard above all; and a 
j)ause was filled up with the gurgling of the water-pipe. The night was beau- 
tiful, and the stars lit up the blue canopy above us ;* the dark hills casting 
a sombre shade on the water. 

As we neared the hab^ or gate, the wind failed us, and as the current was 
adverse and strong, we had a hard struggle : but light zephyrs off the land 
occasionally filled our sail, and \vc made good our entrance. 

The entrance to the Red Sea is known under the general appellation of 
Bab al Mandeb ; it is formed by the coasts of Arabia and Africa, which bind 
this arm of the ocean along its whole length with steep and arid hills, till they 
arrive at this point, where they appear to meet — on the Arabian side, by the 
extreme southern promontory of that peninsula; and oj)[)()bite, by a projection 
or cape of the African continent, leaving a space between of about twenty 
miles, which is occupied by several islands, the j)rincipal of which is Perim 
and the gionj) called the Brothers. The whole of these islands, and the hills 
of the adjacent continents, bear the maiks of volcanic action — barren, of a 
cinder-hke aj)pcarance, and destitute of water. Some of our crew, who are 
natives of these [)arts, assert that there are many burning mountains in Hadra- 
mut, the craters of which aic now' open. On the peaks of the hills which 
towered above us on our right-hand, the officers of the Indian navy discovered 
large quantities of sulphur and masses of magnet-stone : tlicy also found the 
compass very much disturbed in their vicinity. 

The nearest hill the natives call Fermisc, or ‘Lanlhorn’; and tradition 
assigns as the cause that it was once burning, and served as an admirable bea- 
con to vessels approaching the sea. 

It fell calm, and the current drifted us about in the narrowest part of the 
strait, which is hardly half a mile wide. The moon rose, and we were in some 
degree relieved from our anxiety, as it enabled us to judge our distance from 
the shore, and ascertain for certainty if we were taking the right course, which 
is hereabouts rather difficult to discover in the daik. Our jolly-boat was 
lowered, and we towed the vessel off the land, which we had apjiroaehed so 
near, that should any wind have blown, it would have been kept from catching 
our sail by the rocks which frowned above us. 

The ancient mariners, by the names they have given to the diflerent headlands 
and islands here and iu the neighbourhood, have left us an everlasting memorial 
of the dangers attending the eastern maritime commerce in those times. The 
entrance of the sea is called the Gate of Sorrow, or Weeping ; the cape itself, 
Affliction ; the extreme east point of Africa, which must have been the last 
land they lost sight of, the Cape of Burial ; and after we enter the sea, where 
the .small vessels of those times could run in-shore and sail up between the 
reefs, Zigger, or Prayer. Here we may suppose they performed worship to their 
gods, or thanksgiving for a safe delivery from the dangers of the voyage ; or, 
if on the outset, offered up a propitiation for success, before they launched into 
the seeming dangers. The African coast is called Bur-al Agim, or the Strange 
Rand. With energy they pointed out their own shore as “ Araby.” 

* Thi* hu.uilifiil udieii.Tl 1>liic u.ist of the sK.> ,it nt^ht in these regions is a subjeit of .idmiration to all 
'^lio li.i\ e (r.i\ ei .ed them 
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The SCSI was a perfect calm. The current had become favourable, and it car- 
ried us rapidly through. The dangers of the voyage were now considered over ; 
our crew assembled in the poop, and, in a musical clnnint, they all together 
pronounced a “ salam,” which, by dwelling on the last syllable, and gradually 
lowering it till it died away, gave it a solemn and greeting sound, which was 
camdit up and answered by the dark and empty caves. Prayers were now said; 
aiurnlihough we caught the wind which backed our sail as we rounded the 
cape, not a soul oflered to move till he had done oflering up thanks to his 
maker. The solemn chaiint of their prayers, and the whole scene, led me to 
picture lo myself the many heart-rending scenes of distress this cape— the 
Cape of Affliction— has witnessed. 

As we enter the sea, we leave the shores of the province of Hadramut. 
Two days previous to entering the straits, \vc passed the port of Aden ; and 
on nearing the shore, wc had a distinct view of the low sandy strip that inter- 
venes between the bills and the sea, on which we .saw a few Bedouin tents. 
The hills of this part of Arabia Felix branch out from a great chain that runs 
from the south-west to its o|)positc quarter, and approach the sea, leaving a 
sandy arid strip of only a few miles in breadth, fashioned into crescents or 
bays, by the bills extending their rocky ridges to the water’s edge, and forin- 
iiv^ a succession of abrupt headlands. This is the shore of the province of 
Ifadranmt. Between the sea and the mountains, not a more dried-uj) spot 
exists in nature; still, it is the hapjiy Arabia of the poets ; but such an un[)oe- 
tic<d sea and coast I never before cast eyes on. 

Hadramut, in remote times, was governed by a race of kings, known in 
history as the llamyrite dynasty, so called after their founder ; which 
kingdom, it appears, was originally peopled by the descendants of Hozora- 
oiavotli,^ first in descent from .loehtou' this word, the Arabs assert, implies 
the “ presence of death.” The capital of this kingdom was Saba, afterwards 
called by the (Aecks Maiiaba. The iiches caul fame of this portion of the 
Arabian peninsula continued as long as they were the carriers for the Tyrian 
maikct. Occlis, the great starting port of those times, was in the vicinity of 
this territory; but as soon as the Ftoleimcs enfoieed the plans ol Alexander 
in regard to the channel of the Indian tiadc, the commerce, which the 
Ham) rites had enjoyed for upwards of a thousand )ears, fell from their hands. 

The Hamyrites had a separate language Irom the other tribes of .\rabia, and 
a distinct written ehaiacter, which is prescivcd to this day on various monu- 
ments in the country. The copies in Mr. Wellstcd’s possession are closely 
allied to the Pheenician and Ethiopic. When we iccolicct that the merchants 
of Tcman and Hcdan were constant visitors to the Tyrian emporium, they 
were the carriers to the people of Arabia, who most profited by the intercourse 
with Tyre; coiisC([Ucntly, we may infer they received their written characters 
from that [icoplc. The tribes about here s[)cak a distinct language from the 
Arabic; and the people, judging from those met with on the coast, arc an 
athletic race of men, of a dark complexion, with features and hair the same as 
the other Arabians; but not so symmetrical in foim, or so filcasing in fea- 
ture, as the Arabs of the northern jiortiou of the peninsula. 

Hadramut, at present, is governed by a number of petty sheikhs, and the 
inhabitants are divided into tribes, which keeps them inconstant feud and war 

After w'e had cleared the straits, the bree/e freshened to a gale, and v\c 
anchored in Mocha roads about seven the following morning, and repaiied to 
the British agent’s, where wc met the officers of the Indian navy vessel ol the 


■* (jell. X. 
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station. We spent the<Iay with these gentlemen, and enjoyed the good things 
of Mocha : this place is famous for its bread, coifee, fish, and fruit ; not forget- 
ting butter and eggs. 

The town of Mocha is built upon a low sandy shore— a barren, sterile strip, 
that intervenes between the mountains of Senna and the sea. The appearance 
of the place from the seaward is handsome, and from being built upon a slight 
eminence, is also imposing, A wall, constructed of bricks, with batteries, en- 
circles the town ; and although rather a miserable barrier in our ideas, still not 
a contemptible one against the invasion of the Bedouins, The number of 
houses, by a census latel}- taken, was three thousand — about two-thirds only of 
which are inhabited; many of them arc of three stories, stuccoed, and highly 
figured on the outside with those pointed ornaments that enrich the moresque 
style. The front of each dwelling is ornamented with a wooden balcony, 
which is elaborately carved with arabesque fictwork and elegant tracery; it is 
in general occupied by a divan, and affords the lounger an opportunity of seeing 
w’hat is going on in the streets, which otherwise would be impossible, without 
great inconvenience, from the situation of the other windows, and the extreme 
narrowness of the streets. The sacred portion of the house, al llareem, may 
always be known by the bamboo jalousies, as they have been aptly termed, 
which hang before the windows, so that the poor unfortunate victim, thus 
caged, cannot even see out. 

The style of architecture in Mocha is peculiar to this part of the country, 
and extends from .Jidda in this .sea to Bahrein in the Persian Gulf; and the 
true moresque and pointed arch is found in the modern, as well as the very 
oldest buildings. The house.s arc spacious, and built round a court. The door 
of entrance is large, which leads into a passage that enter.s the court; around 
are seats, which are matted. Here the master of the house sits, and receives 
his guests ; if a merchant, here he makes his bargains. 

Amongst orientals, there arc no men about town — no loungers; every man 
has a profession, even the sultan. Here the master generally dines, never eat- 
ing with his women, which custom appears a very old and general one in the 
East. 

The streets of Mocha are exceedingly dirty, like those in all eastern towns ; 
here they appear never to have been swept, and from a long accumulation of 
dirt, have acquired a considerable inequality of height The roofs of the 
houses are fiat, and serve as sleeping apartments in the sultry season. All the 
water-spouts lead into the streets, which are not more than four yard/> 
wide; so when it rains, or any water is spilt above, those walking beneath are 
sure of getting it upon their heads. A merchant here rises in the morning 
-and goes to his shop (perhaps the whole way leads through a covered bazar), 
where he sits till the evening, never stirring from his lounge, excepting for the 
mid-day prayers ; and the places of worship are so numerous, that he has j 
seldom far to go. Here no person ever thinks of walking for either exercise or ! 
amusement. The acme of delight of all ea.sterns is to go beyond the gates of | 
their city, to a garden or a fountain, and there enjoy his pipe and coffee. ; 

The illusion of Mocha being a fine city, which the view we had of it from 
the sea certainly impressed us with, vanished, as we picked our steps through 
its deserted streets, and found half the houses in ruins. 

The streets of an eastern city are quite deserted ; all business is done in the 
bazars — there all congregate ; occasionally, a man is seen hurrying to his home, 
or the young women who carry water from the wells to the houses. 

The coffee-houses are the general lounges. Here they are large open sheds, 
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furnished with small stools for the visitors to sit u|)pn. In other parts of Asia 
they arc well built, and fiiinished with mats and benches, but the Arabs are 
not so luxurious in these matters as the Turks. On entering a cafe, it is 
customary to say, “ Peace be uith you i” which is responded to by those you 
seat yourself nearest. Coffee is then served to you in a small china cup, 
shapen like the half of an egg-shell, which fits into a brass saucer of a similar 
shape; the latter is a very necessary protection to the fingers, as the cup or 
saucer are without handle, and the beverage is sipped scalding hot. If you wish 
a nargcila, which is the water-pipe, a boy is always ready for that purpose : 
you give him tobacco from your own bag, and he prepares the pipe. The whole 
charge for a coffee and pijic is one comasue, the hundredth part of £» shilling. 

The inhabitants of Mocha are a sickly, sallow-looking race, and very many 
of them lame, from the effects of a sore which attacks them in the legs, and in 
some cases destro>s their extremities. They are much addicted to smoking 
a pre[)aration of hemp, which is very similar in its effects to opium. 

The merchants of Mocha are principally Indians from Surat, and Banyans 
from Cutch Mandivic ; to each of these ports the trade is very considerable. 
Most of them are English subjects, and, consequently, trade free and inde- 
pendent of the many exactions levied on other merchants by the Turkish 
governor. There are also large numbers of resident Semanlies and Ilabcshies. 
There Alricans are forbidden to icside in the town ; their village, without the 
walls, is composed of reed huts, constructed in the shape of bee-hives. The 
merchants of each of these nations carry on their respective trade with the 
people of the town, where there is a ready market for their goods, which are 
again purchased by the Arabs, atid merchants of the interior, with the dollars 
they receive in return for the coffee. 

Amongst the asseinhlage of beings generally found in an oriental city, Jews 
are the most conspicuous, both from their features, and the finger of scorn 
that is pointed at them. Here, however, I could fmd but two families, who 
were living without the town, in a small suburb, called Hara al Yude. On 
iiujuiry, I found there was formerly a very considerable colony of them settled 
lu re, but repeated persecution has dispersed “ the scattered.” We walked out 
to sec these two families, and they were (juite delighted at our taking so 
much trouble to imjuirc after them The wife of one of them said she recol- 
lected Lord Valentia. Her daughter, a black-eyed Rachael of seventeen, 
served ns with coffee and arrack, while her old father told ns a rambling story 
about their jicrsecutions, plentifidly shedding tears, and repeating from the 
Psalms. I maile him dry his C}ec, and show us their synagogue — a little build- 
ing, about twenty feet square. They had one edition of the law, written on 
vellum. The rabbi would not part with this, although I offered him double its 
value, and another edition I had obtained from a rabbi who came across from 
Bombay with us. He was an old patriarchal-looking man: his beard was as 
white as sno\v, but his eye was yet undiinmed, which showed that care, more 
than time, had blanched it. 1 told him I was going to Jerusalem : he embraced 
me. These pcojile were so poor, that we could not refrain from making them a 
small present The poor rabbi felt that he could make no return, so I begged 
of him to point out any passage in the Psalms that would remind me of him 
and his thankfulness, which was more than repayment to us. He wrote this 
jiassage in my note-book . — 

“Woe is me that I soiourn in Mescch, and that I dwell in the tents of 
Kedar.” 

The rabbi mentioned to us, that there were many families of Jews settled 
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at Sana from tlie very remotest time. Sana is mentioned in the Bible as Uzal : 
perhaps these Jews may be the llacabites. 

Mocha was formerly a dependency of the Imaum of Sana’s, who appointed 
a doula to the government ; and, from the extensiveness of the coffee trade, 
was considered the richest j)ort of that prince’s dominions. 

The present government of Mocha is composed of a Bey, and his deputy, 
called kahia, with a garrison of 1,500 Egyptian troops of the line. Mahomed 
Ali’s rule here, as elsewhere in the IJedjas and Yemen, is to grasp as much as 
possible, totally disregarding the improvement of the people or the country. 
Each article of commerce or consumption is heavily taxed ; the coffee trade is 
wholly monopolized hv his agents ; and the only merchants that can in any 
way profit by this trade, are those who arc protected by our Government, the 
duty on goods imported by British merchants being but three per cent , while 
those of any other country pay seven, and at times is raised to ten. 

The native agent, paid by the East-India Company, is considerably involved 
in trade ; in cousefjuencc of which, the influence he possesses, and the [)rotcc- 
tion he affords to British .subjects, is spoken of by the people here, as very 
much prejudiced by his own interests. The ability of native agents to afford 
protection to our travellers, now they have become so niimoious, and likely 
to be more so when the steam-communication is permanently cst:ibli.shcd, is 
very questionable. 

Sheikh Tybc, the agent, has a house a short distance from the town, and, 
with several other summer retreats of the rich merchants, stands in a grove of 
date-palms. We spent some part of the day here; but in sjute of the shelter 
afforded by the trees, we found the heat and glare intolerable Our host 
behaved to ns with great kindness, and dinner was served in the European 
fashion, upon a table, with knives and forks; an unlooked-for advancement 
in this strange land. In the evening we visited the governor, Amin Bey, who 
received us very cordially. We found him seated upon a chair, his legs “ d la 
hUiropcencr .smoking from a silver /ir/rgc/Za, or water-pipe. He rose as we 
entered the room, and, with great politeness, offered us the chair he had been 
sitting upon ; and clapping his hands, a couple of seivants entered with other 
chairs, on which he invited us to sit. Coffee and pipes were ipiickly brought, 
and he very civilly inquired after our healths. 1 must say, 1 was rather sur- 
prised at all this lefinemeut. Although I had tra\clled much in Asia, I had 
never met a Turk so well-bred and Europeanised. Amin Bey was a Georgian 
by birth, a slave of Mahomed Ali, in whose service, from the menial office of 
jiipc-bearcr, he had risen to the high rank of Bey and governor, w'ith a salary 
of .£3,001) a year, besides other large cmolument.s. His complexion was fair 
and clear, and exprcssive of gieat .sweetness and amiability. The intelligence 
and good sense he evinced in his tpicstious to us were really astonishing, con- 
sidering that he had lived in camps all his life; and the bruised arms hung up 
around the ajiartment showed he had not yet done with the trade of war. A 
Turk has no library — no book but the Koran, He showed us several charts of 
the interior of Yemen, which had been drawn up under his directions, and 
dwelt particularly upon the exploratory expedition, Lieut. Wellstcd had 
planned with him to examine these provinces There was no dis|)lay of ser- 
vants or armed followers, nor during our vi.sit were we surrounded by ficrcc- 
lookiiig soldicr.s, with long, sun-burnt mustachios, armed with jiistols, yata- 
gans, &c. 'fhere was merely a servant at the house-door, before which a 
sentry jiaced to and fro, dressed in a short jacket, carrying a musket and 
bayonet. 
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What a cliange is Turkey undergoing ! The old regime of the Mustafas and 
Mahonieds is gone, and with it all those fierce characters that surrounded an 
Eastern despot; and our Arabian-Night fancies of fine shawl dresses, and 
handsome bearded Turks, are now only to be found in the far East, The 
modern Turk, in his tight small-clothes, looks a miserable creature; and when 
brought in close contrast with the remains of the haughty race, who still wear 
their fine becoming robes of gay colours, certainly sinks very much in the 
appearance of the outward man. In conclusion, I must say, our visit to Amin 
Bey excited no more idea of an audience of an Eastern despot, than would a 
morning call in Portland Place The Arabs we met in the streets, those 
who had visited the town for purchases, appeared to be a very fine-looking 
race of men, though in ap[)earance quite distinct from those met with in the 
deserts— “ the Arabs, the sons of Arabs,” as they fondly style themselves. 
The country of Tehama is mountainous, and consequently colder and more 
fertile than other parts of the peninsula. These Arabs have evidently not been 
subjected to the same hardshi[) and cx|)Osurc as have their brethren, the true 
sons of Ishmacl As these, the children of Jochton, bore not the evidence of 
the hard mode of living the others do ; their bodies were more scpiare, and of 
stouter limb, their complexion fairer, and their countenances more smiling and 
pleasing. 

'rhe women of these tribes are paitieularly l.ilr and comely, showing from 
beneath their fine lounded arms and well-shapen aiicles. They all 

wear masks of black linen, having two holes in it, through which the eyes just 
a])pear, “clear, dark, and spaikling;” but this is all the picture of lovely 
woman ail infidel can ho|)e to see in Mocha — she is a shrouded form to him. 

On the ‘^oth of May, we took a passage in a small Surat ketch, which was 
to sail on the morrow for .lidda. Ten dollars was the passage-money, for 
which the iuu[ue(lah engaged to provide us with room to lie down in the great 
cabin, wood and water, and to allow one of the crew to cook onr meals. lu 
the evening we cmbaiked. Aftet a good tug at our anchor, we were away. 
'I'he inaiu-topsail of our craft w'as loosed To our utter astonishment, as it 
s[)read open to the bree/e, we observed it to be completely in tatteis— just as 
a vessel’s sad appeals when riddled by round shot. We pointed this out to the 
captain (naquetlah), who was a Surtee by birth. “Oh,” said he, “ the holes 
act as doois, and thar sail ha'> stood fifteen years without being a bit the 
worse “ Da waza hi Salih ; pone jainga is ke wubla na tulinga pundcra bras 
ise.” The night was daik and gloomy; after smoking a few segars, we spread 
onr mats, and laid down on the deck of the cabin. Seven Surat merchants, 
every man with his venture, occupied this abode, besides ourselves. We slept 
the night through — and who does not when he has a hard plank for a bed? 

In the morning, I found myself stowed amongst about two dozen pilgrims, 
tattered and torn, who had sought shelter iu the cabin from the dew of 
heaven.^ We now' looked around us, as it was the first time we had been 
able to examine minutely either the vessel or our companions — and strange 
they were. 

The wind was still fair, and onr crazy craft tumbled along before the gale at 
the rate of three miles an hour. So much, thought I, for the doors in the 
sails. This morning we were off Jcbel Zigger, “ the isles of prayer.” Our 
prayers were offered up in great solemnity. The pilgrims prayed ; and those 
who were too infirm to go through their usual genuflexions, repeated the 
thousand and one names of the Creator, and his many mercies, upon their 

I'he (lew f.ill.i like ram m the^e diy countries. 
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rosary. A little boat, made of the husk of a coco-iuit, with a small sail, 
laden with a few grains of rice and some samples of our cargo, was launched 
into the waves from our deck, with the loud cheer of “ salama /” from the 
whole crew. This was an offering to the evil spirit of the ocean. 

The Zigger group are on the northern shore of the sea ; sterile and uninha- 
bited rocks. These islands are of volcanic formation; on many of them 
craters are very distinct, having streams of cold lava down their sides, just as 
on the day the subterranean fires, of which these were the chiranics, went out. 

Dcria Doidat, or the ‘ Wealth of the Seas,* was the magnificent appellation 
of our bark. She was built at Bownuggur, on the Cattawar coast, in the year 
1750, for the Zanzibar trade, which was then, and is still, carried on from that 
port. Her bows were so low in the water, that you might have easily washed 
your hands in the sea from offTicr forecastle, while her lofty stern wasupward.s 
of twenty feet above the water. The gradual inclination of her deck, which 
ascended from the stem to the stern, was so considerable, that to pass from 
the forecastle aft, was a regular up-hill journey. An attempt had been made 
to rig her in the Europcan-sbip style; but such an attempt ! Her sign was a 
horse rampant ; but what connexion such a figure bore to her name, I could 
neither imagine or learn from those on board. After all, this treacherous- 
looking craft was freighted with a valuable cargo, like that of the Argosy of 
old — “ with fine cloths, tissue, and embroidery.” Eighty-five years had she 
triumphed over the perils of the voyage to Zanzibar and Jidda ; but every 
lurch she now takes, spcak.s of her desire — to sink to rest. 

Our crew consisted of a captain, two mates or navigators, and about twelve 
seamen. These poor miserable creatures bad hardly stiengtb to hoist the 
main-topsail ; but then we had a mighty host in our pilgrims. Wc had an hun- 
dred of these crowded on board — crowded, 1 may say, for our deck was not 
very roomy, although wc were near two hundred tons in burden. The young 
and lusty, of which there were nearly forty, cheerfully lent their assistance on 
ail occasions. 

As the voyage hitherto had been prosperous, and little to do beyond attend- 
ing to the steerage, the pilgrims and the crew were very comfortable ; they 
slept and chatted. Some, according to their own account, were journeying to 
die in tlie holy city ; but, judging from their wan and wasted appearance, even 
this consummation will most probably be denied them. Some from Delhi or 
further Ind, some from the Malayan isles, others Persians, Kurds, and Afghans 
— all swell out this motley group. Some there were who had passed as many 
as fifteen years since they had left their homes, and “ hoped to return again in 
the same time ” — the pilgrimage of a life. Others, again, had set out from 
their native homes in companies of ten or twenty, and the survivor sighed as 
he related how his companions, one by one, had fallen by the way. Eighty 
tliousand beings are thus led to one point from all corners of the earth, to 
assemble on one spot, there to adore, to worship. Three-fourths of the 
pilgrims are objects of charity; some of those on board our vessel had come 
from the outer border of Ind, without either money or any other means to 
defray the expenses of their journey— depending upon charity. 

Our cabin passengers consisted of seven Surat merchants— ■y)i/jgn7?w; be- 
tween them they owned the whole cargo. My companion, the captain, and I, 
made up our number to ten. We slept in charpois^* which we had hung up to 
elects and eye-bolts in the beams. These cribs occupied the whole cabin, with 
the exception of a small space in the centre, which was kept clear for a dining- 

♦ Indian bedsteads. 
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room. As we had divided ourselves into six messes, this spot was generally 
occupied by some of our party at their meals. At night, this space was 
tenanted by those amongst our crew who had the privilege of entrk; but about 
midnight, as the air grew cool, those pilgrims who slept outside, nearest the 
door, always managed to find their way in ; and then came the tug of war — 
the battle for places. 

S7th. Early this morning, we passed by the Sabaqien islands; these are four- 
teen barren rocks, of a pyramidal form, and of a volcanic origin. One of the 
group emitted flames about fourteen years ago ; an event which some of our 
crew had witnessed. In the evening, still enjoying our fair wind, we passed 
Jebel Tier, an island about six miles in circumference, rising in a pyramidal 
form to about 1,300 feet above the sea. This was also a burning one about 
a century ago.* A few fishermen reside on it, who live by fishing and catching 
turtle, the shell of which they carry to the ports on the coast and dispose of 
it, carrying back a stock of water. 

From the 27th to the 1st of May, the wind continued fair; but, knowing 
from experience that the south-east winds change very suddenly the beginning 
of this month, and then blow from the opposite quarter, without intermission, 
till September, we were all anxiety : with every lull we expected the change. 
We thought of our tattered sails; and the nearest port, Jidda, yet 150 miles 
off. The wind once foul, we were afraid our “pearl of the seas*’ would 

1 'make but poor head against it. On the 1st wc passed by several coral reefs 
and low sandy islets. These reefs and islands extend from each side of the 
sea to thirty miles from land, all coralline ; therefore, of distinct formation from 
those we have already passed, and which Jay out more in the centre of the 
sea. Many of the reefs wc have passed to day are not more than half a mile 
in circuit ; some were only ledges ; and within the short distance of twenty 
l^ards from their edges there was no bottom with three hundred fathoms of line. 
\nother extensive shoal, we had just safely passed, is placed on the maps at 
Marabia. The sea beat over it with great violence. This fearful patch of 
'ocks lies out from the coast at least tw'enty miles, and as no warning from 
oundings tells the mariner of his vicinity to it, the sailors of such craft as 
he D^ria Doulaty when passing at night, anxiously watch and listen for the 
ound of its breakers. The violence of the sea beating over this patch was 
rightful, and the roar of the breakers could have been heard some miles off. 
The reef is just even with the water’s edge, which appears to be the extreme 
^eight to which the lithophite tribe raise their Babel towers of the deep. 
,hey then cease to build, and the further formation of the island depends 
pon the lodgment of sand. The sand islands attached to this reef are very 
}w, and cannot be distinguished more than four miles off) and present to the 
lariner s view merely a strip, of a light foam colour, glaring with the rays of 
powerful sun, which fiercely seizes on these light spots, and contrasts finely 
rith the deep purple dye of this sea. 

May 2. Last night it fell calm ; the heat was intolerable ; the dryness of 
tie atmosphere and the absence of the dew foretold the approach of a north- 
rest wind. The swell increased, and lastly the wind, furious, and in our 
seth. The “ Wealth of the seas ” was now in jeopardy. After two hours* 
ard work, we managed to take two reefs in the topsail, and made all snug 
►r t e ga e, which, after all, was only such a breeze as a good ship could 
ave aced with double-reefed topsails and courses; and here were we labour- 
Jg away on our beam-ends, and as wet as if we were in a bathing-machine. 

. . ^ _ * Omeon of Ptolemy. 
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The breeze freshened : our old captain became quite alarmed ; the main*top- 
sail split, and, having no other, we had to send it down upon deck to repair. 
At noon, the main-sail split; very lucky for us it did so, or it might have been 
blown away; for now it still served us. We left it just as it was; the rent 
being right down the middle, the force of the wind, which otherwise would 
have torn it perhaps across, now passed harmlessly through. We were very 
busy all day, and by sunset the main-topsail was sewed and rebent. The sea 
had risen considerably, and the wind blew fresh in squalls ; one of which, 
unluckily for us, took our old craft as she was just rising to windward. This 
double resistance the topsail was not able to bear, and having so few “ doors” 
to let the wind through, split right across. There was now no hope but to 
furl it. All the sail we had left was the split main-sail : as for repairing the 
other sails, it was the job of a week. 

Before sunset, wc had stood in towards the northern shore, and had passed 
several reefs. These, reader, were to he repassed. We wore ship, and stood 
out again; darkness soon follows departed day in these latitudes, so the hope 
of seeing the dangers that beset us was very faint. The split main-sail just kept 
U8 to the wind, and gave us sufficient way through the water to steer by. 
About ten, I observed Aldebron, and some stars, in the observation cross, for 
a latitude ; which gave us just three miles to windward of the reefs. The man 
at the helm was the only soul that we could find awake. Our gallant captain 
had taken large doses of opium, the two mates had followed his example, 
trusting to my navigating the vessel, and the crew were quietly dosing away 
the time in silent snug repose. A happy oblivion, when so many dangers 
beset us. After some trouble, we managed to get an answer from the chief 
mate, who said it was no use doing any thing, as we were in God’s hands, 
So I think, or we never should have lived the night through, but from the 
thousand and one mercies vouchsafed to us. We passed any thing but a com- 
fortable night. The sand islands and reefs which we had seen at sunset were I 
uppermost in our thoughts ; and to make the miseries of it more completel] 
sad, the pilgrims kept up a continued groan, which every now and then wai 
deepened, as we took a heavy lurch. The passengers in the cabin appearec 
to be quite sure of their safety, as they had a naval officer on board ; am 
having Iieard that I had observed the stars, put this idea in their minds beyonc 
all doubt. H. A. 0. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG OFFICER. 

Thk fatal jungle-fever’s rage is o’er, 

The worn-out mind is now at length at rest, 

The fluttering heart’s pulsation throbs no more, 
Alas ! within his heavy-labouring breast. 

His voice is heard not in the canvass hall, 

His footstep traced noton the pathway knoll, 
His seat is vacant at the bugle’s cab, 

His name is known not on the muster-roll. 

No tender father soothed his anxious mind, 

No sobbing mother cooled his fevered brow, 

No brother o’er his pallid couch reclined, 

No sister watched his checks’ delusive glow. 
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His messmates’ kind solicitude was vain 
To snatch him from the cold embrace of death ; 
And nought is left to mitigate our pain 
But martial honours and a cypress- wreath. 

The muffled drum rolled mournful to the sky, 

The fifes, soul-searching, drew a burning tear, 
And from each speechless tongue a broken sigh 
Hovered around his melancholy bier. 

Far in the woody jungle’s wildest range, 

Where tigers prowl and fierce hyenas prey, 

Where savage hordes, of tongue and feature strange. 
With bow and hatchet fight their days away ; 

In the deep shade of India’s sacred tree, 

’Mid the dark gloom of filial trunks around, 
Festooned with creepers, shooting wondrously 
From trunk to trunk, and twisting to the ground 

Their rival arms, his clay-mound tomb you’ll find. 
Entrenched and palisaded on each side, 

With short inscription carved upon the rind, 

To tell to wandering Britons who has died. 

The fever’s taint shall pass him now unfelt, 

The savage wild beast bootless grind his fang, 

The black Chooar shall knot his hatchet belt, 

And dart his arrowed reed with harmless twang ; 

Against his covert ambush now secure. 

His long stone bullet and kulhari fell. 

Of martial honour’s earliest laurels sure, 

He soundly sleeps witliin his stone-piled cell. 

No kindred dust in grassy heaps lies there. 

No flowering chaplets scent the scorching breeze, 
No moss-grown paged sheds its hallowed air, 

No Christian footstep wanders near the trees. 

The timid pea-heu there may build her nest, 

The spotted fawn around its dam may play. 

The untamed elephant may browse at rest, 

The forest buff-herd unmolested stray. 

Sing sweet, ye gilded songsters, o’er his grave, 

Blow soft, ye jungle-breezes, o’er his tomb. 

Crop not, ye antelopes, the flowers that wave 
Upon this hallowed spot, his desert home. 

Mourn o’er his grave, thou sacred tree, and rear 
Around his du^t thy holiest guardian spell ; 

Accept this parting tender of a tear ; 

Farewell, regretted youth, a long farewell ! 


Calcutta, 


OoMANOONDA. 
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THE NEW CRIMINAL LAW OF INDIA. 

The Penal Code of India, which has been prepared by the Law Commis- 
sioners, and submitted for the approval of the Government, is one of the most 
important public documents which ever came under our observation. We 
have commenced its publication in extenso this month, and shall continue 
it until complete, believing that it will attract much attention at home, not 
merely amongst persons who have connexions with India or with Indian 
topics, but amongst the community, since it is an experiment of a perfectly 
new kind— an attempt to construct, upon European views and principles, an 
original system of criminal jurisprudence, applicable not to Europeans merely, 
but also, and principally, to an Eastern society, composed of refractory and 
conflicting elements, and influenced by notions utterly incongruous with ours. 

It would be an egregious piece of presumption, in the little time we 
have had for examining this great work, to affect to pronounce an opinion 
upon its merits. It is evidently the fruit of much labour and consideration, 
and time and deliberation are requisite in order to form a correct judgment 
as to its fitness for the end in view. The formidable character of the under- 
taking, far exceeding that of the Napoleon Code, or of any other modern 
attempt to systematize the jurisprudence of any nation governed by European 
maxims, whilst it will greatly enhance the merit of the framers of the Code, 
if successful, ought to qualify our disappointment if they shall have failed, 
and induce us to examine it with candour, if not with diffidence, and to treat 
its apparent defects with indulgence. 

Our present purpose is to give our readers an outline of its principles and 
enactments, reserving till a future time, when we shall be in a better con- 
dition to appreciate its merits, a criticism of the Code. 

yhe preliminary Report states some of the difficulties which the Commis- 
sioners have had to contend with, and whilst it contains a modest acknow- 
ledgment of probable defects, deprecates a definitive sentence upon the Code 
till the other parts of the system — the civil law, and the law of procedure—- 
shall be produced. I'hc Commissioners state, that their system of penal law 
“ is not a digest of any existing system, and that no existing system has 
furnished them even with a ground-work.” Admitting the value of that 
sanction which long prescription and national feeling give to institutions, 
they assign reasons why they have not taken the existing system of penal law 
in force in British India as a basis for their Code ; and they remark, that 
the experiment of introducing an entirely new system, superseding at once 
the ancient, has been tried with success, and without the smallest sign of dis- 
content, at Bombay. The Bombay code, however, aflfords no ground-work, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, for a Code for all India ; the penal 
law of that presidency is superior to those of the other presidencies only in 
being digested. The English criminal law, administered by the King’s 
Courts at the presidencies, is a system framed without reference to India, 
and requiring extensive reform, even in this country, to which it was 
originally adapted. 
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Under these circumstances, the Commissioners have deemed it necessary 
to frame an entirely new Code, taking suggestions from all the existing 
systems, and comparing it with those of Western jurisprudence. 

They think it necessary to offer a kind of apology for the copious use 
they have made of illustrations, which will, in their opinion, facilitate the 
understanding of, and likewise defend, the law ; they will, moreover, lead 
the mind of the student through the same steps by which the minds of those 
who framed the law proceeded.’* It was necessary to make the law precise 
in its language, and illustrations will explain language that might perplex 
an ordinary reader. The illustrations serve as a collection of decided cases, 
with these two advantages, namely, that they do not supply an omission in, 
or put a strain on, the written law ; and they are not decisions by judges, 
but by the legislature, without being made ex 'post facto to serve any parti- 
cular turn. 

The Commissioners then make some suggestions as to the course which 
they think it desirable should be pursued where doubtful points occur. In 
criminal cases, they are of opinion that such points should be submitted to 
the Indian legislature, which might refer them to the Law Commission, if 
that Commission should be a permanent body. By this means, the Code 
may gradually, in successive editions, be improved and perfected. All new 
criminal laws should be fitted to the Code, so that they might, at the next 
edition, appear in their proper place. 

They have not, for reasons stated to the Governor-general in Council 
(but not specified in this Report), inserted in the Code any declaration as 
to what places, and classes of persons, it shall apply. 

The Code itself, to which we now turn, consists of twenty-six chapters, and 
488 clauses. 

Chapter the first consists merely of general explanations of the sense in 
which certain expressions are used in the Code, some of which appear super- 
fluous, but arc, perhaps, necessary to obviate cavil. 

The second chapter treats “ Of Punishments,” which are of six kinds 
death, transportation, imprisonment (of two descriptions, rigorous and sim- 
ple), banishment, forfeiture of property, and fine. 

In an elaborate note, at the end of the Code, the Commissioners enter into 
an explanation of the reasons for the choice and application of the penalties 
they have adopted; for the admission of capital punishment into the Code, 
and for its sparing infliction ; for making transportation perpetual ; for 
making two grades of imprisonment, the rigorous and the simple (which form 
of punishment they think may be hereafter modified, when their Code of 
prison-discipline shall be prepared) ; for giving Government the power of 
commuting sentences without the consent of the offender ; for the making 
banishment a penalty ; for limiting the forfeiture of property to persons guilty 
of high political offences ; for leaving a large discretion to the Courts in case 
of fine, and of imprisonment if the fine be not paid. This note deserves 
“very serious consideration, since it embodies some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples adopted by the framers of the Code. 
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Chapter III. consists of general exceptions, in order to obviate the neces- 
sity of repeating in every penal clause a considerable number of illustrations. 
A very long explanatory note is appended to this Chapter. 

The next Chapter treats “Of Abetment," which is of two kinds, “pre» 
vious ** and “ subsequent.” A person previously abets the doing of a thing 
who (I) instigates another, or (2) engages in a conspiracy to do it, (3) aids 
the doing it by any illegal act or omission, (4) conceals, by any act or illegal 
omission, the existence of a design to do it, in order to facilitate the doing of 
that thing : this offence is punishable with imprisonment, fine, or both. A 
person is said subsequently to abet, who, knowing the thing to have been 
done, aids or attempts to assist, by any act or illegal omission, the doer to 
avoid the evil consequences, or to derive any advantage, with a view to which 
the thing was done ; this is punishable with a less measure of imprisonment, 
or fine, or both. 

Chapter V. treats “ Of Offences against the State,” Waging war against 
the Government of any part of the Company’s territories, or attempting to 
wage war, or previously abetting the waging of war, is punishable with 
death, or transportation for life, or imprisonment of either description for 
life, or forfeiture of all property. The various subordinate offences which 
come under this head are set forth, and they include a clause to this effect: 
Whoever by words, either spoken or intended to be read, or by signs, or by 
visible representation, attempts to excite feelings of disaffection to the 
Government, amongst any class of people who live under that Government, 
is punishable with banishment for life, or for any term, to which fine may 
be added, or with simple imprisonment for a term not more than three years; 
to which fine may be added, or with fine. It is explained, that such a dis- 
approbation of the measures of the Government as is compatible with a 
disposition to render obedience to its lawful authority, and to support it against 
unlawful attempts to subvert or resist it, is not disaflTection ; therefore the 
making of comments on the measures of Government, with the intention of 
exciting only this species of disapprobation, is not an offence within this clause. 
T-his chapter is the subject of a long note, in which the Commissioners state 
reasons for not having included offences against the general Government of 
the British empire, which, they think, is not within the scope of the power 
given them by the Act of Parliament which defines the legislative power of 
the Council of India : they leave this branch of the penal law to the Imperial 
Legi.slature, and, they add, it is impoitant that it should do “ what the local 
legislature cannot do — pass a law of high treason for the territories of the 
East-India Company.” 

The next Chapter, “Of Offences relating to the Army and Navy,” 
includes the abetting of mutiny or desertion of soldiers or sailors, or assaults 
upon them, or assuming the garb of a soldier in order to be believed to be 
such ; they are punishable with various measures of transportation, impri- 
sonment, or fine, or both the latter. An attempt is made in this Chapter to 
provide, in a manner consistent with the general character of the Code, fur 
the punishment of poisons who, not being military, abet military crimes. 
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The seventh Chapter refers to Offences against the Public Tranquillity.” 
An assembly of twelve or more persons is designated “ a riotous assembly,” 
if it is their object to overawe the Government, or any public servant in the 
exercise of lawful powers, or to resist the execution of any law, or to commit 
assault, mischief, or criminal trespass, or wrongfully restrain any person, or 
put any person in fear of hurt, or of assault, or wantonly to insult or wrong 
any person, ‘‘or if that assembly is attended with circumstances which may 
reasonably excite apprehension that its object is one of those aforesaid.” It 
is explained, that “ any assembly, which was not riotous when it assembled, 
may subsequently become a riotous assembly. Rioting is punishable with 
imprisonment of either kind, fine, or both. 

The eighth Chapter, “ Of the Abuse of the Powers of Public Servants,” 
is an important one ; it is the subject of a long note in the Appendix. The 
Commissioners say they have found considerable difficulty in drawing the 
line between public servants and the great mass of the community ; but 
they hope that the definition of the term given in the first Chapter of the 
Code will comprehend all w horn it is desirable to bring under this part of 
the law ; and they endeavour to meet the objection, which they apprehend 
will be made, that “ they have treated the transgressions of public servants 
too favourably.” 'riicse classes of persons arc liable to other punishments 
peculiar to them, such as dismissal from the public service; and “the Exe- 
cutive Government deserves to be trusted— at all events, it must be trusted; 
for it is quite certain that no laws will prevent corruption and oppression 
on the part of the servants of the Indian (Government, if that Government is 
inclined to screen the offender.” Offences under this Chapter are punish- 
able with different degrees of imprisonment, fine, or both. 

Chapter IX., which is also accompanied by an explanatory note, treats 
“ Of Contempt of the Lawful Authority of Public Servants,” It is of con- 
siderable length, and is avowedly framed upon a careful analysis of the 
existing Regulations of the three presidencies, passed for enforcing obedience 
to the lawful authority of public servants. 

“ Of Offences against Public Justice,” forms the subject of the tenth 
Chapter. These include “ giving false evidence ” under sanction of an 
oath, or what is “tantamount to an oath,” in any judicial proceeding; 
“ fabricating false evidence,” removing property from the authority of a 
court of justice, fraudulently instituting a suit, inducing a person by threat 
to refrain from instituting a suit, escaping from custody, returning from 
transportation before the term is expired, &c. The rules touching the offence 
of attempting to impose on a court of justice by false evidence differ from 
those of the English law, as well as of other codes. For these novelties the 
Commissioners assign reasons in a Note, in which they suggest the expe- 
diency of a law (which they have not prepared) for punishing “ false 
pleading.” 

“ Offences relating to the Revenue,” the subject of Chapter XL, include 
smuggling, cultivating, or manufacturing, or offering for sale, articles, in 
contravention of any law; counterfeitingstamps, illegal delivering of letters, 
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&o. The punishments are imprisonment, or fine, or both. This Chapter is 
constructed out of the Revenue laws of the three presidencies, analyzed and 
reduced to a small number of general heads. 

The next Chapter treats “ Of Offences relating to Coin,” which is defined 
** metal used as money, and bearing some mark that it is issued by the autho- 
rity of some Government in order to be so used.” The counterfeiting of 
King’s or Company’s coin is punishable with imprisonment, or fine, or 
both. 

The next is “ Of Offences relating to Weights and Measures.” 

Chapter XIV., “ Of Offences affecting the Public Health, Safety, and 
Convenience,” comprehends wanton acts likely to spread infection, adul- 
terating food or drugs, driving a vehicle or navigating a vessel negligently, 
so as to indicate a want of due regard for human life; dealing, in like man- 
ner, with poisonous substances, or fire, or machinery, or buildings, or ani- 
mals. These offences are punishable with imprisonment, fine, or both. 

Chapter XV. is important; it is devoted to “Offences relating to Religion 
and Caste.” The note on this Chapter explains the principle on which it 
is constructed. 

The principle on which this chapter has been framed is a principle on which 
it would be desirable that all governments should act, but from which the 
British Government in India cannot depart without risking the dissolution of 
society. It is this, that every man should be suffered to profess his own reli- 
gion, and that no man should be suffered to insult the religion of another. 

The question whether insults offered to a religion ought to be visited with 
punishment does not appear to us at all to depend on the question whether 
that religion be true, or false. The religion may be false, but the pain which 
such insults give to the professors of that religion is real. It is often, as the 
most superficial observation may convince us, as real a pain, and as acute a 
pain, as is caused by almost any offence against the person, against property, or 
against character. Nor is there any compensating good whatsoever to be set 
off against this pain. Discussion, indeed, tends to elicit truth. But insultL 
have no such tendency. They can be employed just as easily against the 
purest faith as against the most monstrous superstition. It is easier to argue 
against falsehood than against truth. But it is as easy to pull down or defile 
the temples of truth as those of falsehood. It is as easy to molest with ribal- 
dry and clamour men assembled for purposes of pious and rational worship, as 
men engaged in the most absurd ceremonies. Such insults, when directed 
against erroneous opinions, seldom have any other effect than to fix those 
opinions deeper, and to give a character of peculiar ferocity to theological 
dissension. Instead of eliciting truth, they only inflame fanaticism. 

All these considerations apply with peculiar force to India. There is 
perhaps no country in which the Government has so much to apprehend from 
religious excitement among thepeople. The Christians are numerically a 
very small minority of the population, and in possession of all the highest posts 
in the Government, in the tribunals, and in the army. Under their rule are 
placed millions of Mahomedans, of different sects, but all strongly attached to 
the fundamental articles of the Mahomedan creed; and tens of millions of Hin- 
doos, strongly attached to doctrines and rites which Christians and Mahome- 
dans join in reprobating. Such a state of things is pregnant with dangers 
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which can only be averted by a firm adherence to the true principles of tolera- 
tion. On those principles the British Government has hitherto acted with 
eminent judgment, and with no less eminent success : and on those principles 
we propose to frame this part of the Penal Code. 

Tlie Chapter provides as follows 

Whoever destroys, damages, or defiles any place of worship, or any object 
held sacred by any class of persons, with the intention of thereby insulting the 
relimon of any class of persons, or with the knowledge that any class of per- 
sons are likely to consider such destruction, damage, or defilement as an insult 
to their religion, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to seven years and must not be less than one year, 
and shall also be liable to fine. Whoever voluntarily causes disturbance to any 
assembly lawfully engaged in the performance of religious worship, or religious 
teremonies, if in causing such disturbance he assaults any person, or makes 
show of assaulting any [lerson, or threatens to assault any person engaged in 
such worshif) or ceremonies, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to three years, and must not be less 
than six months, and shall also be liable to fine. Whoever, in any place 
of woiship, does any thing whereby he voluntarily causes disturbance to any 
assembly lawfully met therein for the performance of religions worship or reli- 
gions ceremonies, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. Whoever, with 
the intention of wounding the feelings or insulting the religion of any person, 
commits any trespass on any place of sepulture, or oilers any indignity to any 
human corpse, or causes disturbance to any assembly assembled for the per- 
Ibrmance of funeral ceremonies, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
dcscri[)tion for a term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. Who- 
ever, with the deliberate intention of wounding the religious feelings of any 
pci son, utters any w ord or makes any sound in the hearing of that person, or 
makJs any gesture in the sight of that person, or jilaces any object in the sight 
of that person, shall he [lunished with imprisonment of either description for a 
.erm which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. Whoever does any act 
with the intention of causing it to be believed in any quarter that, by doing 
that act, he renders some other person an object of divine ilio>plcasure, or of 
causing it to he believed that by doing that act he obliges some other person, 
on pain of divine displeasure, to do any thing which that person is not legally 
bound to do, or to omit any thing which that person is legally entitled to do, 
or threatens any person with doing any act which would, in any quarter, be 
believed to render the person threatened an object of divine displeasure, shall 
he punished with im[)risonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to one year, or fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or both. 

‘‘ Illegal entrance into, and residence in, the territories ol the East-India 
Company,” is the subject of the next Chapter ; the clauses enforce the pro- 
hibition contained in the last Charter Act, under penalties of imprisonment, 
fine, or both. 

Chapter XVII. treats “Of Offences relating to the Press,” the penal 
provisions of wddeh arc taken from the local Act XL of 18X5. 

“Offences affecting the Human Body,” wdiicharc the subject ol the next 
JAmLJ(?«/7?.N.S.V()L.‘26.No.jOJ. ‘ H 
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Chapter, consist of voluntary culpable homicide,” which may be either (1) 
murder, (2) manslaughter, (3) voluniarj culpable homicide by consent, (4j 
voluntary culpable homicide in defence. “Manslaughter” is where the 
homicide is committed “on great and sudden provocation.” Homicide “by 
consent” is where the person whose death is caused, being above twelve 
years of age, suffers death, or takes the risk of death, by his own choice.” 
Murder is punishable with death, or transportation for life, or rigorous impri- 
sonment for life, and also liable to fine. The other offences under this head 
are punishable with imprisonment, fine, or both. Causing voluntary mis- 
carriage is punishable with imprisonment for not more than three years, or 
fine, or both. Voluntarily causing “ hurt,” defined ns “all bodily pain, dis- 
ease and infirmity,” is punishable in the same manner. “Wrongful res- 
traint and wrongful confinement,” “Assault,” “ Kidnapping,” “ Rape,” and 
a nameless offence, or “ touching for that purpose,’' are classed under this 
Chapter, and punished with imprisonment, fine, or both. Under the head ot 
“ kidnapping,” there is a clause punishing persons who export labourers by 
sea, in contravention of the recent local Act, in the penalties specified 
therein. This important Chapter is the subject of a very long explanatory 
note. 

Chapter XIX., “ Of Offences against l^ropcrty,” is the longest in the 
Code, and embraces the various heads of “'I'heft,” “Extortion,” “Robbery 
andDacoity,” “ Criminal Misappropiiation of Pioporty not in Possession,” 
“ Criminal Breach of 'IVust,” “ Receiving of Stolen Property,” “Cheating,” 
“ Fraudulent Insolvency,” “ Mischief,” and “ Criminal Trespass,” all of 
which are treated on the ground of being violations of the right of property. 
The various clauses, and the very long explanatory note, contain matters 
worthy of much attention. There is a simplicity in the mode of treating this 
important branch of criminal Jurisprudence which will recommend the Code 
to many. 

The next Chapter treats “ Of Offences relating to Documents,” or For- 
gery, which is carefully defined and illustrated ; and the offence is punishable 
with imprisonment for various terms, fine, or both. 

The three next Chapters, “ Of Offences relating to Property-marks,” 
“ Of the Illegal Pursuit of Legal Rights,” and “ Of the Criminal Breach 
of Contracts of Service,” are brief, and not important. The next, relating 
to Marriage, is still shorter : it punishes with imprisonment, or fine, or both, 
the offence of a part) who, by deceit, causes another to believe that an illegal 
marriage with that party is a lawful one. The whole Chapter was published 
in our last Journal (p. 21)1). In a note, the Commissioners explain the 
reasons which have induced them to frame this part of the Code on principles 
widely different from those of the English law of bigamy, owing to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of Indian society, i\nglo-Indian and native. Some of 
these rea.sons, we apprehend, will meet with no very ready acquiescence 
amongst rigid moralists. J'hey likewise assign reasons why they have not 
made adultery punishable ; and it must be admitted, that this would be diffi- 
cult in a country where parties marry when children, and where a wife shares 
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the attention of her husband with several rivals. “To make laws for punish- 
ing the inconstancy of the wife, while the law admits the privilege of the 
husband to fill his zenana with women," is a course which the Commis- 
sioners were, very naturally, most reluctant to adopt." 

“ Defamation " is the subject of the twenty-fifth Chapter. The definition 
of “defamation " is as follows : — 

469 . Whoever, by words either spoken or intended to be read, or by signs, 
or by visible representations, attempts to cause any imputation concerning any 
person to be believed in any (piarter, knowing that the belief thereof would 
harm the reputation of that person in that quarter, is said, except in the cases 
excepted in the nine clauses next following, to defame that person. 

Explamlioiis An imputation is not defamatory unless it be such as, if 
believed in that quarter in which it is intended to be believed, would harm the 
reputation of the person concerning whom it is intended to be believed. 

Hence, an imputation, which is defamatory when directed against one per- 
son, is not necessarily defamatory when directed against another person ; and 
an imputation which is defamatory when intended to be believed in one 
quarter, is not necessarily defamatory when intended to be believed in another 
quarter 

Also it may be defamation to repeat or circulate an imputation which it was 
not defamation originally to make; and it is not necessarily defamation to 
repeat or circulate an imputation which it was defamation originally to make, 

A deceased person may be defamed. 

A collection of persons cannot, as such, be defamed. But an individual may 
be defamed by means of an imputation thrown on a collection of persons of 
whom he is one, or by means of an imputation made in the form of an alter- 
native. 

If the imputation be such that, if it were believed in the quarter in which it 
was intended to be believed, the reputation of the person concerning whom it 
is intended to be believed would not be harmed, then, though that person may 
suffer in his interest, he has not been defamed. 

“ Harm the reputation.” No imputation is said to harm a person’s repu- 
tation unless that imputation directly or indirectly lowers the moral or intel- 
lectual character of that person, or lowers the character of that person in respect 
of his caste or of his calling, or lowers the commercial credit of that person 
if he is engaged in trade, or causes it to be believed that the body of that per- 
son is in a loathsome state, or in a state generally considered as disgraceful. 

470, First hxception. It is not defamation to attempt to cause any thing 
which is true to be believed in any quarter, concerning any person. 

471. Secojid Exception. It is not defamation to express, in good faith, any 
opinion whatever respecting the conduct of a public servant in the discharge 
of his public functions, or respecting his character, so far as his character 
appears in that conduct, and no further. 

4 / 2 . rhird Exception. It is not defamation to express, in good faith, any 
opinion whatever respecting the conduct of any person touching any jmblic 
question, and respecting his character, so far as his character appears in that 
conduct, and no further. 

473. Fourth Exception. It is not defamation to express, in good faith, any 
opinion whatever respecting the merits of any case, civil or criminal, which has 
been brought before any court of justice, or respecting the conduct of any per- 
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son, as a party, witness, or agent, in any such case, or respecting the character 
of such person, as far as his character appears in that conduct, and no further. 

474. Fifth Exception. It is not defamation to express, in good faith, any 
opinion respecting the merit of any performance which its author has submit- 
ted to the judgment of the public, or respecting the character of the author, so 
far as his character appears in such performance, and no further. 

475 . Sixth Exception. It is not defamation in a person having over another 
any authority, either conferred by law, or arising out of a lawful contract made 
with that other, to pass in good faith any censure on the conduct of that other 
in matters to which such lawful authority relates. 

475 . Seventh Exception It is not defamation to prefer, in good faith, an ac- 
cusation against any person to any of those who have lawful authority over 
that person with respect to the subject-matter of accusation. 

477- Eighth Exception. It is not defamation in a person giving directions 
for the management of his concerns to make an imputation on the character 
of another, provided that the im|nitation be made in good fiiith for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the person making it. 

47^. Ninth Exception. It is not defamation to convey a caution, in good 
faith, to one person against another, provided that such caution be intended 
for the good of tlie person to whom it is conveyed, or of some party in whom 
that person is interested. 

The penalties are imprisonment, fine, or both. 

In the explanatory note appended to this chapter of the Code, the Com- 
missioners enter very fully into the reasons which have induced them to give 
those very new' features to the law of libel. We subjoin an extract • — 

The essence of the offence of defamation consists in its tendency to cause 
that description of pain, which is felt by a person who knows himself to be the 
object of the unfavourable sentiments of his fellow-creatures, and those incon- 
veniences to which a person who is the object of such unfavourable sentiment.s 
is exposed. 

According to the theory of the criminal law of England, the essence of the 
crime of private libel consists in its tendency to provoke breach of the peace ; 
and although this doctrine has not, in practice, been followed out to all the 
startling consequences to which it would legitimately lead, it has not failedto 
produce considerable inconvenience. 

It appears to us evident, that between the offence of defaming, and the offence 
of provoking to a breach of the peace, there is a distinction as broad as that 
which separates theft and murder. Defamatory imputations of the worst kind 
may have no tendency to cause acts of violence. Words which convey no dis- 
creditable imputation whatever, may have that tendency in the highest degree. 
Even in cases where defamation has a tendency to cause acts of violence, the 
heinousness of the defomation, considered as defamation, is by no means pro- 
portioned to its tendency to cause such acts : nay, circumstances which arc 
great aggravations of the offence, considered as defamation, may be great miti- 
gations of the same offence, considered as a provocation to a breach of the 
peace. A scurrilous satire against a friendless woman, published by a person 
who carefully conceals his name, would be defamation in one of its most odious 
forms ; but it would be only by a legal fiction that the satirist could be said to 
provoke a breach of the peace. On the other hand, an imputation on the cou- 
rage of an officer, contained in a private letter, meant to be seen only by that 
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officer and two or three other persons, might, considered as defamation, be a 
very venial offence; but such an imputation would have an obvious tendency to 

cause a serious breach of the peace. , ,, , 

On these grounds, we have determined to propose that defamation shall be 
made an offence, without any reference to its tendency to cause acts of illegal 

violence. ..... 

We considered whether it would be advisable to make a distinction between 

the different modes in wliich defamatory imputations may be conveyed: and 
we came to the conclusion that it would not be advisable to make any such 
distinction. 

The last ('hapter treats Of Criminal Intimidation, Insult, and Annoy- 
ance,” whieh are punishable with imprisonment, fine, or both. 

\Vo do not offer this epitome of the Code as more than a hasty endeavour 
to shew some of its general and particular features. Our readers will soon 
be m possession of the whole. 


ON HEARING A MINAII SINGING LIKE A THRUSH. 

I'vh lam on the banks of a ciystal lill, 

In the shade ul the hawttioin iii bloom, 

A listening the mavE’ and blackliiru’s trill, 

Inlialmg the blue-hell’^ perfume 
I’ve sat on the ground, ’mong the tlowermg broom, 

Where the rich-tlavoured strawberry twiiu'd, 

And niaiked the rich song of tlie lark in the sky, 

As he busily carolh'd his husk notes on high. 

To the white fleecy clouds consigned. 

I’ve strayed m the depths of the greenwood shade. 

In the sliade of the pine-tree and yew, 

Where the woodbine and ivy lestooned in each glade. 

O’er siirinkled with silvery dew ; 

And balked to the sound of the stock-dove’s coo, 

On the storm-beaten beech-tree scar, 

While the tones of the cuckoo, the first of the Spring, 
As he flew from eacli liedge-row on unsettled wing. 

Fell softly and sweet on my ear. 

I’ve roanud o’er tlie moorlands, where heath-bells bloomed, 
Wlien the eiiilew his swell wound high ; 

I’ve tracked up the mountains where dark storms gloomed, 
.^iid heard the wild eagle’s cry. 

The note of each sea-bird from Gunga to Skye, 

I’ve marked as I pitched o'er the wave ; 

Been lulled by the sound of the bulbul’s lay ; 

Been wakened by matins from that orange spray : 

But none half the pleasure ere gave, 

As that mimic Thrush in its bamboo pen. 

Which the landsman has taught to sing, 

The wood-notes wild of his own Highland glen, 

On the first sunny morning of Spring. 


Calcutta. 


OoMANOONDA. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF THE LATS, OR PILLARS, OF 
HINDUSTAN. 

Mr. Priiisep, the secretary of the Asiatic Society of Benjjal, by a persever- 
ing study of the ancient characters on the Lats^ or Pillars, of Delhi, Allahabad, 
Radhia, and Mattiah, and a skilful application of the results to the alphabet 
of the character, has succeeded in reading the celebrated inscription on Feroz’s 
column at Delhi, which has so long baffled all attempts at interpretation. 
“ This is the less to be wondered at,” he observes, in his paper laid before the 
Society, and printed in its Journal for July, “ when we find that five hundred 
years before, on the re-erection of the pillar, perhaps for the second or third 
time, by the emperor Feroz, the unknown characters were just as much a mys- 
tery to the learned, as they have proved at a later period. ‘ Hound it,* sa}'s 
the author of the Haftald'im, ‘ have been engraved literal characters which the 
most intelligent of all religions have been unable to explain. Report says, this 
pillar is a monument of renown to the rajas, or Hindu princes, and that Feroz 
Shah set it up within his hunting-place: but on this head there are various tra- 
ditions, which it would be tedious to relate.’ Neither Muhammed Amin, the 
author of the flaftald'im, nor Ferishteh, in his account of Feroz’s works, 
alludes to the comparatively modern inscription on the same pillar, recording 
the victories of Visala Deva, king of Sacambhari (or Sainbhar), in the twelfth 
century, of which Sir William .lones first, and Mr. Colebrooke afterwards, 
published translations in the first and seventh volumes of the Researches. 
This was in quite a modern type of Niigari, difiering about as much from the 
character employed on the Allahabad pillar to record the victories of Chandra 
and Samudra-gupta, as that type is now perceived to vary from the more 
ancient form originally engraven on both of these pillars; so that (placing 
Chandra-gupta in the third or fourth century, midway between Visala, in the 
Samvat year 1220, and the oldest inscription) we might have roughly deduced 
an antiquity of fourteen or fifteen centuries anterior to Visala’s reign for the 
original lat alphabet, from the gradual change of form in the alphabetical sym- 
bols, had we no better foundation for fixing the period of these monuments. 

“ But, in my preceding notice, I trust that this point has been set at rest, 
and that it has been satisfactorily proved that the several pillar^', of Delhi, 
Allahabad, Mattiah, and Radhia, were erected under the orders of king Deva- 
nampiya Piyadasi, of Ceylon, about three hundred years before the Christian 
era. I have there also explained the nature of the document, and have now 
only to disclose its contents in detail, as far as my hasty scrutiny, and my very 
imperfect acquaintance with the languages of ancient India, will permit. 

“ The difficulties with which I have had to contend are of a very different 
nature from those presented by more modern inscriptions, where the sense has 
to be extracted from a mass of hyperbolical eulogy, and extravagant exagge- 
ration, embodied still in very legible and classical Sanskrit. Here the case is 
opposite : — the sentiments and the phraseology are perfcetly simple and 
straightforward — but the orthography is sadly vitiated — and the language differs 
essentially from every existing written idiom : it is, as it were, intermediate 
between the Sanskrit and the Pali ; and a degree of license is therefore requi- 
site in selecting the Sanskrit equivalent of each word, upon which to base 
the interpretation — a license dangerous in the use, unless restrained within 
wholesome rules ; for a skilful pandit will easily find a word to answer any 
purpose, if allowed to insert a letter, or alter a word ab libitum.^' 

Mr. Prinsep then details the aids he had in his difficult enterprize — the 
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opies of the inscriptions in the society’s portfolio, and in the Researches; and 
lis operations in contriving a fount for the pillar character, which he terms an 
' ancient and highly elegant form of Nagari,” and which is certainly more 
imple and easier to read than the more complicated letters of the (so called) 

' perfected” {Snmskrita) alphabet of the Brahmins. 

“ The four inscriptions facing the four cardinal points on the pillar, appear 
o be enclosed in frames, and to be each complete in itself. These four edicts 
ire repeated verbatim on the three other Idts^ with exception of the lower half 
)rthe eastern tablet, which is wanting in all, as is likewise the long inscription 
ound the shaft below the separate tablets. 

“ On the other hand, the Allahabad pillar has five short insulated lines at 
dot, which are not to be found elsewhere. They are curious, from their allu- 
iion three times to the second queen of Devanampiya ; but from the incom- 
deteness of the lines on the right hand, the context cannot thoroughly be 
jxplained : the three letters at the end of the third line look like numerals. 

Devanainpiyas^i vcchaneim savata vahamaga 

Vutaviya : clieta dutiyaya dcviyc d.^ne. 

Jambavadi kava alaineva diina ])etha c (?) 

Kicldii ganiyatiiye deviye sanJini ava. 

Datiyaya deviye titivalamatu eviikiye. 

“We might translate the whole of the first line: 

gr^TJTT: ‘ By the word of Devanara- 

)iya — must be called a perfect ascetic, or Brahmaga.’ The second line certainly 
Records a gift, of the second queen and the alamc- 

^ddna, a sufficiency of gifts of some particular kind. Kiclihi ganiyatd dev, may 
|e supposed to be the name of the lady, or kwhhi may be kinchit, ‘ some, little.’ 
^ndni, ‘ a general ;’ titi, for iritiya, ‘ third,’ and other insulated words can be 
wcognized, but without coherence. 

:f^'“To return from this digression. The general object of Devanampiya’.s 
Ifferies of edicts is, according to my reading, to proclaim his renunciation of his 
Sbrmcr laitli, and his adoption of the Buddliist persuasion, to which wholesome 
^ange he invites otlicrs from every rank in society, by a representation of its 
l^eat excellency, lie addresses his disci[)les, or devotees (for so I have been 

)ligcd to translate rajakd, as the Sanskrit though I would have 

•eferred rdjakd, ‘ ministers,’ had the first d been long), a number of specific 
lies for their guidance, with penalties of a comparatively mild nature, for any 
uission in their performance ; but the chief drift of the writing seems directed 
I enhance the merits of the author ; the continual recurrence of esa me katc, 
10 have I done,’ arguing rather a vaunt of his own acts, than an inculcation 
virtue in others, unless by the force of example. 

It IS a curious fact that, although the intent of the royal convert seems to 
ve been to spread every where the knowledge of his conversion, and of the 
'tuous acts to which it had given rise on his part, and further, to set forth 
e mam principles of his new faith, yet the name of the author of that reli- 
m IS no where distinctly or directly introduced, as Buddha, Gotama, Sh%a 
jni, tS:c. At the end of the first sentence, indeed, the expression Sukatam 
cWiali, which I have supposed to be intended for sugatam gachhati, may be 
oiig t to contain one of Buddha’s names, as Sugato (the welcome); but 
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even in this, the error in spelling makes the reading doubtful. In another place, 
I have rendered a final expression agnim namisati^ * shall give praise to Agni* 
— a deity we are hardly at liberty to pronounce connected with the Buddhist 
worship, though points of agreement and harmony may be adduced. But in 
any case, Agni, if rendered generally, as ‘god,’ keeps him distinct from 
Buddha, ‘ the teacher,* — of whose deification no evidence is afforded bj the 
inscription; for neither is there any allusion to images of him, nor to temples 
or shrines enclosing his relics ; it is only by the general tenor of the dogmas 
inculcated, that we can pronounce it to relate to the Buddhist religion. The 
sacred name constantly employed — the true keystone of Shakya’s reform— is 
Dhamma (or dhanna\ ‘virtue;’ upon the exceeding excellencies, and the 
incontestable supremacy of which divine attribute, the whole of his system 
seems to have originally rested, and by which it may have won its way to the 
hearts of a people whose inclinations were already imbued with admiration of 
this quality in their own ancient system, though it had since been mixed up 
with an unseemly mass of inconsistencies and gross idolatries; and the pious 
and reflecting must have been glad to reject them, when an opportunity was 
afforded of saving their consciences from the dreadful alternative of being 
thought to throw olf all religion, if they discarded the one in which they were 
born and bred. Buddhism was, at that time, only sectarianism ; a dissent from 
a vast proportion of the existing sophistry and metaphysics of the Brahmanical 
schools, without an absolute relinquishment of belief in their gods, or of con- 
formity in their usages, and with adherence still to the milder qualities of the 
religion ; to all, in short, that it contained of dhnnna — virtue, justice, law. 
The very term Devdnampuja^ ‘ beloved of the gods,’ shows the retention of 
of the Hindu pantheon generally ; and this might be easily confirmed, by refe- 
rence to Mr. Cosma’s note on the birth and life of Sluikya. 

“ Those who have studied the mystics of Buddhism from the lucid dissertation 
of Mr, Hodgson, in the January and February numbers of last year’s Journal, 
will know that Dharma is the second member of the Triamiiciya, or triad 
{Buddha, Dharma, Sangha), according to the theistical school; while what Mr. 
Hodgson calls the atheistical school, exalts Dharma to the first place. With 
i\\emy Dharma is Diva nalura — matter as the sole entity, invested with intrinsic 
activity and intelligence, the efficient and material cause of all : Buddha is 
derivative from Dharma, is the active and intelligent force of nature, first put 
off from it, and then operating upon it : Sangha is the result of that operation ; 
is embryotic creation, the type and sum of all specific forms, which are sponta- 
neously evolved from the union of Buddha with Dharma ’* Happily, in our 
inscription, there is no necessity to resort to these subtleties of the schools, 
which have rendered a plain matter perplexed. The word is here evidently 
used in its simple sense of ‘ the law, virtue, or religion ;’ and though its gifts 
and excellencies are vaunted, there is no worship offered to it— no godhead 
claimed for it. 

“ The word dhamma i.s, in the document before us, generally coupled with 
another word, vadhi, in its several cases — dhamma-vadhi, dhamma-vadhiydy&c. 
according to the Sanskrit grammatical rules of combination, or samdsa. The 


most obvious interpretation of the word vadhi is found in 


the Sanskrit 




vriddhi, ‘ increase,’ whence are derived the vernacular words barhnd, ‘ to 
increase ;’ barhtd, ‘ increasing;* barhai, ‘ increase,’ &c., differing imperceptibly 
in pronunciation from the vadhi and vadhitd of the inscription. The constant 


* Journ. Asiat. Sw,., vul. v. page 3?. 
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recurrence of the same expression would lead to the conclusion that the reli- 
gion of Buddha was then generally? known by this compound title, as ‘ the 
increase of virtue,* ‘ the expansion of the law,* in allusion to the rapid prose- 
lytism which it sought and obtained. Against this interpretation, if it be 

urged that the dental dh is in other cases used for the Sanskrit dh y, as in 

the word dharmma itself; in vadha, ‘murder;* bandha, ‘bound,* &c.; such 
abjection may be met by instancing other undoubted cases, where the cerebral 

ih is used for the Sanskrit ^ ddky as in adhaltosaydni (for arddha\ ‘ half 
ios;’ and in like manner, the dental rth is generally expressed by the cerebral 

f\ fs 

ky as athay athayOy for The only other word by which 


)adhi can be rendered, is the Sanskrit 

vrittiy ‘ occupation, turning.* 

(Jow, we have examples of the dental / being represented by the cerebral d in 
fee inscription, especially when double, or combined with p, as sadda for 
ppta (or satta, Pali), ‘ seven and in one compartment (the commencement 
^ the under inscription round the shaft), the same letter, dd, is used indiffe- 
fently for dh, in the very word, dhamma vaddipd, which we arc discussing. It 
i hardly possible to imagine that two expressions, so strikingly similar in 
|thography as dhammavadh and dhammavntli, or vaddi, yet of such opposite 
leaning, .should he applied to the same tiling. One must be wrong: and I 
hould have had no question whidi to prefer, were it not for a curious expres- 
^n I remembered to have met with in the 'I'lbctan translation of the Buddhist 
blunies. Of the twelve principal .acts in Shaky.a’s life, described in the Gya. 
^rrolpa (S. LalitavisHra), the tenth i.s translated by Mr. Csoma Korosi ‘ He 
^iir Ihc wheel of the law, oi publishes lii,s doctrine now, it was possible that 

I ! Sanskrit of this cxpre.ssian might be found ^ 

in the Pali, dhumwaeuth vavelhnyab, vutU signifying explication, or ‘ doc- 
le, as well as ‘ wheel.’ 

: Iinding a copy of the Lahla Vnldia, in Sanskrit, amongst Mr. Hodgson’s 
liable col cction ol Buddhist works, transferred from the College of Fort 

aiook intoit tor this expression, ' wheel of the law,’ adopted by the Tibetan 
taslators; and he was not long in extracting .an abundance of examples of its 
l^^thns, 11 , the 299th leaf, in the 2.5,1, adhyaya, Tathiigata (Buddha) is made 

I "i" ‘“'n wlieel 

law, which ,.s revolving amongst niankiml (, c. I will run my religious course).’ 

The vvord dharomrhakra is here distinct enough, and not to be confounded 
I our dkmmavadk. The following example, from the 213th leaf I there 

le eastern irbirr’" P-->«icularly 

lueh reopt of ■"'•‘.•h people, for the delight 

*n-lor the’ benefit, tor M°e"deli'-h*t"ahkc’Ir 77 
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Bhagavdii, the sacrifice of the law : pour down the plentiful shower of the law ; lift 
up on high the great banner of the Jaw : blow forth the great conch of the law ; strike 
aloud the great drum of the law ! ’ 

“ The multitude of metaphors employed in this example, and throughout 
the volume, in connection with dharma, prepares us for the dhamma kdrnata, 
dhamwa pekhd, dhamma vadhi of our inscription. Still, a more direct illustra- 
tion, by the actual employment of the term dharma vriddhi, was wanting ; and 
although, on further search, the precise expression was not found, the pandit 
met with many instances of the word vriddhi, occurring in connexion with 
bodhi, which, as applied to the Buddhist faith, was nearly synonymous with 
dharma: Bodhi vriddhi, ‘ the growth of knowledge,’ or, metaphorically, the 
growth of the bodhi, or sacred fig-tree — the tree of knowledge, being as appli- 
cable to Buddhism, as dharma vriddhi, ‘ the growth of grace.’ Thus, in the 
181st leaf: 

‘ The hhihhis (priests) at that time (said there were) eight goddesses of lodht 
vriddhi , that is to say . N?? vriddhi. dai/d. sn/jast, chit, idavnhi, siitiiavddint ; samaijuni, 
ehayd. * These (eight divine personifications), tiom doing service to the great saint, by 
the practice of asceticism, as well as by the grace of the great saint, (the said priests', 
have magnified.’ 

This passage is corrupt, and consequently obscure; Init It teaches plainly 
t\mi dharmavriddhi 0^ om inscription may nluays be understood, like bodhi- 
vridhi, in the general acceptation of ‘the Btiddhist religion.’ 

“ Proselytism, turning tlic wheel, or publishing the doctrines, whichever i- 
preferred, was evidently a main object of the Buddhist system, ami it is pointcil 
at continually in the pillar inscription. Not content with injniiLtions to spreadi 
the tenets among tlic rich, the poor, the houstholdcr, and the ascetic ; brah 
mans, the arch-opponents of the faith, arc also named, under the disguise o' 
the corrupt spelling, hdbhana; even the court and the /eiuinah (if the term is 
allowable for a period anterior to the .seclii.sioii of the fair ,se\) are spccirieally 
orcconimcnded to the discreet and rc.sjiectfiil endeavours of the missionary. 

“ I have said that the founder of the laith is not named. Ncilhcr is the ordi- 
nary title of the priesthood, blnkhn, or bhichhu, to be (oiuid, though the word 
is so frequently met with among the Bhilsa dunams. 'I'hc words mahamaiu 
.(written sometimes mala), and dhamma mahdmaid, sei ni used fur priests ‘ tlu* 
wise men, the very Icaiiicd in religion.’ The same cqiithct is fuumi in conjiiiu- 
tion with hhikhd, in the interesting pa-ssage quoted by Mr Tumour on l!i' 
VilakaUaifan. 

“ But it is jiossible that this expression has been misumlerstood by the pan- , 
dit : mnhdmdld — even il, by shoiteuing tlie a, it be read mahdmaid, ‘ the greatly 
wise’ — can only metaphorically be said to hcconic vydptd, or ‘ jicrvading’ all 
orders of society , in order to conversion; while Mr. Hodgson’s epitome, above 
alluded to, gives us another niodu of interpretation, pcrhajis more consonant 
with the spirit of the system. Mahdmdtrd (in Pali mahdmdtd) is another name 
i'ov Dharma, as Prajnd Paramttd, the ‘great mother’ of Buddha — tiui uai 
versal mother, omniscience, illusion, rndyd. See.; and as such, maybe nioif 
correctly siqiposed to pervade than mahdmaid the priests, wliich, moreover, i^ ; 
always written in Pali, mahdmali. ^ 

“ It will be remembered that assemblies are mentioned {nikdi/dni), aiul|' 

i 

• Crnrc, incroase, morcy, happiness, genius, praisc-pivinR, truth-speakinj', cijualily. Dmjd 
wuUeiWrt//d; tdaval/i, aiav'Jld; awA savKiguid, saviugmi: in fact, the whole volume is so full of eiroi £ 
of transcrijitioii, that it was with tlittlvuUy KiunalakAnta could manage to restore the correct reading | 
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preachings [dhammasavanani) and ordinances of all sorts ; but there is no allu- 
llion to the vih&ra by name, nor to the chaitya^ or temple : no hint of images 
Sof Buddha’s person, nor of relics preserved in costly monuments. The spread- 
ing fig-tree and the great dkatm, perhaps in memory of those under which his 
doctrines were delivered, are the only objects to be held sacred, or to have 
rites performed at them ; and in those rites, the meat-offering, the sacrifice of 
blood, is interdicted as the highest sin. 

“ The edict prohibiting the killing of particular animals, is, perhaps, one of 
the most curious of the whole. The particularity with which it commences on 
the birds, is ill supported by what follows regarding animals, which are dis- 
^missed with a savachatupadv, ‘ all (piadrupeds,’ as if the sculptor or scribe had 
found the engraving of such a list too long a job to complete. The two first 
Birds, sdnkc — the green parrot and mahin^ are the principal pet birds of 

the Hindus, still universally domesticated, and not rivalled by the nightintiidt; 
|of Persian introduction. Many of the names in the list are now unknown, and 
are, perhaps, irrecoverable, being the vernacular rather than the classical appel- 
lations. I have pointed out such endeavours as have been made by the pandits 
to identify them, in my notes. Others of the names in the enumeration of 
Ibirds not to be eaten, will remind the reader of the injunction of Moscs to the 
lews on the same subject. The list in the eleventh chapter of Lrviticas com- 
)rises ‘ the eagle, the ossifrage, the ospray, the vu/lurc, and kite; every ravru 
ifter his kind, the o?e/, night-hawk, cuckoo, u\n\ /lairk ; the little o//'/, cormo- 
aut, and great owl ; the pelican, and gier-cagle; the aYo/-/*, heron, lap- 

nng, and bnt ’ those marked in italics being found in our list The ver'^e 


tmnciliately following the catalogue of birds—* All foir/i that creep on all 
b?/r shall be an abomination unto you’ — presents a curious coincidence with 
he expression of our tablet, ‘ savechaLapadc yc paii hho^an no ctc^ which 
bmes after ^dmakapole, the tame dove. 

I “ But the edict by no means scem.s to interdict the use of animal food ; pro- 
iibly, this would have been too great an innovation. Ft restricts the prohibition 
B particular days of fast and abstinence; on the chief of which, fowls that 
live been killed arc not even to be offered for sale; and on these da}s, beasts 


^ burthen are to be exempted from labour: * the ox shall not even be tied up 
I his stall.’ 

1“ The sheep, goat, and y)zg seem to have been the staple of animal food at 
Be period ; they are expressly mentioned as kept for fattening, and are only 
l)t to be slaughtered while with young or giving milk : but merit is ascribed 
I the abstaining from animal food altogether 

Ratna Paula tells me no .similar rules are to be found in the Pali works of 
*pylon, nor arc the particular days, set apart for fasting or upavdiun in the 
jlcription, exactly in accordance with modern Buddhistic practice, which 
Fcrves only the nithami and panarndassavti, or eighth and fifteenth of each 
If-lunation (that is, nearly every seventh day). All the da\s inserted are, 
vvever, of great weight in the Hindu calendar of festivaks, and the secta- 
hs Tnay not yet have relinquished them. Thus, the two lunar days men- 
ned in the south tablet, Ikhya (or piishya) 'ymd jninarvasu, though now dis- 
jaided, arc known from the Lnlitn Vnldra to have been strictly attended to 
the early priests. In the fourteenth leaf, we have the following example : 

The priests, perceiving the people of the cities of Bodhisutwa to be sleeping, and 
jwing, too, that the middle of night had arrived, and knowing that the 7 oon had 
tred into the mansion of Pushija -knowing that this was the time of night to depart 
some religious observance), called their disciples.’ 
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** In one respect, the mention of these days is of high interest, as proving 
that the luni-solar system of the brahmans was the same as we see it now, 
three centuries before our era, and not the modern invention Bentley and 
some others have pretended. The astronomy of the Purdnas was (as Mr. Wil- 
kinson has shown) as much a bone of contention between the two sects, as 
were their other branches of metaphysics. 

“ None of the fierce conflicts between the followers of the two religions had 
yet, probably, taken place. Occupying the throne and the court, it had no- 
thing yet to fear. Nevertheless (if I have read the passage aright), opposition 
was contemplated as conversion should proceed, and the weapons prescribed 
to meet it are — * the foolishness of preaching,’ and a steadfast adherence to 
ordinances. Meantime, the example of royal benevolence was exercised in a 
way to conciliate the Ndndpdsandas — the Gentiles of every persuasion, by the 
planting of trees along the roadsides, by the digging of wells, by the establish- 
ment of bazars and serais, at convenient distances. Where are they all ? On 
what road arc we now to search for these venerable relics, these banyan trees and 
mangoes, which, with the aid of Professor Candolle’s theory, would enable 
us to confirm the assumed date of our monuments? The Idt of Feroz is the 
only one which alludes to this circumstance, and we know not whence that 
was taken to be set up in its present position by the emperor Feroz in the 
fourteenth century— whether it had stood there from the fust, or whether it 
was re-erccted when it received the inscription recording the victories ofVisala 
deva in the Sainvat year or A.D. 11G3V — This cannot be determined, 
without a careful rc-examination of the ruinous budding surrounding the pillar, 
which I hope some of my antupiarmn fiiends will undertake. The chambeis 
described by Captain Iloare as a menagerie and aviary, may have been so 
adapted from their original purpose as cells for tlie monastic priesthood— a 
point which the style of their architecture may settle. The neighbourhood 
should also be examined for traces of a vihura, a holy tree, a road, and bou- 
lees, or large wells ; thetextuieof the stone also should be noticed, 

that the quarry whence it was brought may be discovered ; for now that we 
know so much of its history, we feel a vivid ciniosity to pry into the further 
secrets of this interesting even to the difficulties and probable cost 

of its transport, which, judging from the inability of the present government 
to afford the expense even of setting the Allahabad pillar upright on its pedes* 
tal, must have fallen heavily on the colfers of the Ceylon monarch ! 

“ But 1 must now close these desultory remarks, in the hope of hereaftei 
rendering them more worthy of the object by future study and research, aiul 
proceed to lay before the society — first, a correct version of the inscription in 
its own character, and then in Homan letters, which I have preferred to Nagari, 
because the Pali language has been already made familiar to that type by MM. 
Bournouf and La.sscn, as well as by Mr. Tumour’s great edition of the Mahi^ 
vansQj now just issued from the press.” 

The copy of the original inscription, in the ancient character, is then given, 
in a very elegant type; and then the version in Roman letters, and the tranv 
lalion into English. We subjoin the two latter : 

Transcript of die Inscription on the North Compartment 

Line 

1. Devanampiya piyadasi Laja evam aha. Sadclavisativasa 

2. adhisitename, iyam Dhammalipi likhapita. 

3. Hidatapklite diisampatipadaye. Aimata aghyA dhammakamataya 

4. agiiya palikhaya, agaya susiisaya, agena bhuyena, 
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agena usilien^» esa chakhomama anusathiyl 
Dhamma pekha, dhamma kamata cha suve suve vadliitd vadhisati cha vi 
pulisapi clia me ukasa cha gevaya cha maritim^ha anuvidhiyanti, 
sampatip<^layanti cha : alanchapalan samAdipayitave hemeva anta 
mahamatapi esahi vidlii yfi, iyain dhammcna pAlina dhammcna vidliAne 
dhanimcna sukliiyaiiA dhammcna gdtili. Devanampiya piyadasi LAja 
hevam aha. Dhamme f?Adhu. kiyamcha dharameti ; apAssinavai bahiikiyAne ; 
dayadane, sacha sochaye ; chakhodAne pime ; halui vidha dine, Dupada 
chatupadesii, paklii-valichalesu, vividhame anugahe kate; apana 
dakhinaye annAnipicha me bahum kayanAni katani ; et.iye me 
athfiya iyam dhammalipi likhapitA. Ileva anupatipajantu chiran 
thitikacha hotutiti, Yc cha lievam sampatapajisati se sukatam kachhatiti. 
Devanam piyu piyadasi Laja licvam Aha. Kayanammcva dekhati iyam me 
kayanekateti. Nomina papam dekhati, iyam me papekateti . iyamvu asiiiave 
iiamati Dupatavekha chiikho esa lievam chukho esa dekhiye. Imani 
asinavH gamininama (ti) ; atha chandiye nithuriye kodha mAne isyA ; 
karananavahakarn mApalibhasayisanti . esa badha dekhiye iyam me 
hidatlkaye iyam mana me pfihti kaye (ti). 


Translation. 

“ Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — In the twenty-seventh year of 
my appointment, I have caused this religious edict to be published in writing. 

I acknowledge and confess the (aults that have been cherished in my heart. 
From the love of virtue — by the side of which all other things arc as sins; 
from the strict scrutiny of sin, and from a fervent desire to be told of sin ; by 
the fear of sin, and by very enormity of sin . — by these may my eyes be 
’ strengthened and confirmed (in rectitude). 

i “ The sight of religion and the love of religion of their own accord increase, 

I and will ever increase; and my people, whether of the laity {grifnst) or of the 
I priesthood (ascetics) — all mortal beings, are knit together thereby, and pre- 
scribe to themselves the same path ; and above all, having obtained the mas- 
|tery over their passions, they become supremely wise. For this is, indeed, true 
j^Kvisdom : it is upheld and bound by (it consists in) religion — by religion which 
if«hcrishes, religion which teaches pious acts, religion that bestows (the only 
rMrue) pleasure. 

Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — In religion is the chief excellence; 
f but religion consists in good works ; in the non-omission of many acts; mercy 
|and charity ; purity and chastity : (these arc) to me the appointment of conse- 
Iciation. Towards tlie poor and the afflicted, towards bipeds and quadrupeds, 
towards the fowls of the air and things that move in the waters, manifold have 
j|)een the benevolent acts performed by me. Out of consideration for things 
(inanimate, even many other excellent things have been done bv me. To this 
purpose IS the present edict promulgated ; let all pay attention to it (or take 
Cognizance thereof), and let it endure tor ages to come; and he who acts in 
tonfoimity thereto, the same shall attain eternal happiness (or shall be united 
Hvith Sugato). 

Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — Whatever appeareth to me to be 
Virtuous and good, that is so held to be good and virtuous by me, and not the 
ess 1 It lave evil tendency is it accounted for evil by me, or is it named among 
J e asinavc (the nine offences ?) Eyes are given (to man) to distinguish between 
Ihe two qualities (between right and wrong) : according to the capacity of the 
ejes, so may they behold. The following are accounted among the nine minor 
ransgressiuns . mischief, hcard-hcartcdness, anger, pride, envy These evihj) 
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deeds of nine kinds shall on no account be mentioned. They should be regarded 
as opposite (or prohibited). Let this (ordinance) be impressed on my heart; let 
it be cherished with all my soul ” 

Travsciipl of the Inscription on the West Compartment 

lane 

]. Dcvanam})iyH piyiulasi Laja lievam aha. Saddavisati vnsa 

2. abhisitename iyain dhamnmlipi likhApita. Lajak.ano 

3. bahusii pana sata sahasesii janasi ayalA, tesam ye abliiliAreva 

1. dandeva atapatiya me katc. Kiiiti rajaka asvatha abhita 

5. kammaiii pavatayo vii (ti) • janasajanapadasd hitasiikham iipadahovii (ti) 

G. anugahineva eha hakhiyana-diikbiyanam janisanti : Dhaminayatenaclia 

7. viyo vadisanti. Janamjariapadam kintibi dataincba palitam eha 

8. aladhayevjiti rajakapilah.mti ; paticlialitaveinan pulis.inipi me 

9. cliliandaniiani patichalisanti, topi cha k.-iru viyo vadisanti • yenamerajaka 

10. chappanti aradliayitave Atha In pajan viyatAye dhatiye nisi jata 

1 1. asvathe hoti ; viyata dhati chappati me pajati ; snkliaiu baUi luitave (ti). 

12. hcvam mama rajaka katA, janapadasa hitasukhayc, yena ete abbiu 

13. asvatha santam aviman-i kamAni pavatayevuti Etena me rajak.iniin 

1 K abhihaieva dandeva atapatiye kate. Ichhataviychi osa kiti ' 

l.j. viyohara samatAcha siya daiida sam.itadui; ava ite pndiame avuti. 

1 6. Bandhana hadluina miiliisAnarn tirita dandana ; pata vadhanam tinne divasani me 

17. yote dinnenati kAvakAm niiipayitalumti ; jivitayc tanatn 

18. nAsantam va ni ripayitA dAnam dahanti pantikam— upava-Mneva kaehlianti 

19. Tchhani me hcvam mrodhasipi kar.isi palitam aradhaye vuti ; janasaclia 

20. varhati vividlia dhainma eliaranc, say.imc dAnasa vibliAgeti. 

Transfaiion 

“Thus spake king Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. — In the twenty-seventh 
year of my anointment, 1 have caused to be promnlgaud the lollowing reli- 
gious edict. My devotees, in veiy many hundred thousand souls, having (now) 
attained unto knowledge, 1 have ordained (the following) lines and punishments 
for their transgressions Wherever devotees shall abide around (or circumam- 
bulate) the holy fig-trcc for the performance of pious duties, the benefit and 
pleasure of the country and its inhabitants shall he (in making) offerings ; and 
according to their generosity, or otheiwise, shall they enjoy prosperity or ad- 
versity ; and they shall give thanks for the coming of the faith. Whatever vil- 
lages, with their inhabitants, may be given or maintained for the sake of the 
worship, the devotees shall receive the same, and for an example unto my 
people, they shall follow after (or exercise solitary) austerities. And likewise, 
whatever blessings they shall pronounce, by these shall my devotees accumu- 
late for the worship (?). Furthermore, the people shall attend in the night the, 
great myrobalan tree, and the holy fig-tree. My people shall foster (accumu- 
late) the great myrobalan. Pleasure is to be eschewed as intoxication (?). 

“ My devotce.s, doing thus for the profit and pleasure of the village, whereby 
they, (coming) around the beauteous and holy fig-trcc, may cheerfully abide in 
the performance of pious acts. In this, also, are fines and punishments for the 
transgressions of niy devotees appointed. Much to he desired is such renown ! 
According to the measure of the oficnee (the destruction of ini/o, or happiness ?) 
shall be the measure of the punishment, but (the offender) shall not be put to 
death by me. Banishment (shall be) the punishment of those malefactors de- 
serving of imprisonment and execution. Of those who commit murder on the 
high-road (dacoits?), even none, whether of the poor or of the rich, shall be 
llhjurcd (tortured) on my three esj)ccial days (?). Those guilty of cruelly beat- 
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ing or slaughtering living things, having escaped mutilation (through my cle- 
mency), shall give alms (as a deodand), and shall also undergo the penance of 
fasting And thus it is ray desire that the protection of even the workers of 
opposition shall tend to (the support of) the worship ; and (on the other hand) 
the people, whose righteousness increases in every respect, shall spontaneously 
partake of my benevolence.” 

Transcript of the Inscription on the South Compartment. 

Devinampiya piyadasi Laja hevain aha, Saddavisati vasa 
abhisitename. Imani jAtaiu avadhiyani katani seyatha. 

Sake, sfihka, cirane-cliakavake, hanea, nandimuklie, gerate 
jatuka, amba kapilika, dadi, anathi kamave, vedavt'yake, 
gangfipuputake, satikiijamavd, kadhata sayakc, paniiasa scsimalr, 
sandake, okapado, parasatL^ setakapotc^ gamakapote ; 

Save eliatapade, yc patibliogan no eti, na chakUridiyati ;-rAjakaiian{ 
edakacliA, sukariclia, gablimua payamhuiva . avadhaya— pataka 
j)i chakAiii AsamnAsike \adliikakat('- no katavi^e, tasc sajivi* 
nqi lipotaviyc ; dAvc anatliAyovA vdiAsiyevA no npe)itaviye 
jiveiiajive no pusikiviyf*. TisuchAtinnrnAsihti tisAyain puunainAhiyam 
tiimidivasAiii rliAvnda'^ani pannadusam patipadAye dha\Ayik;ha 
anu])0'5atham machlie avadhiyo nopiviketaviye • etAm (y(?v A) divasAni 
n<'igavanasi-kcv<i(abl»oga'?i yani aniiAm pi ji\amkAyaiii 
iiohantaMyam. A hamipakhaye, ehavadasayc, pannadasAyc, tisaji* 
pun ix'aMun* tisucliAtumasi > 5 unsu div.isaye gum* nonilakhiliiviye. 

Ajake, edake, sukah'. evapiannu idlakhiyuti no nilakhitaviyu. 

'I’lsAyc pmiavasiHK' chArummA'siyo ehaUimmasipakliayc, asvasA goiiasA 
lakluiiu' riokataviyc ; yava :-addnvisativasa alihiMUMiame etaye 
antalikaye pann<ivij»ati bandliana mokhani kalAni. 

Tntnslaliou. 

“ Tlui^ spake king Dcvanampiya Piyadasi.— in the twenty-seventh year of 
iny anointment. 'JAie following animals shall not be put to death the parrot, 
the maiiia (or thrmUi), the wiUl dnek of the wilderness, the goose, the bull- 
faced owl, the vulture, the bat, the amhakapiUika, the raven, and the common 
crow, i\\(i vcdaccijala^ the adjutant, \\\{i snnhujamava, the kadhatasaijaka, the 
j)a 7 Lasase,siina/a, the siuidnka^ the okapadn, those that go in pairs, the white 
dove, and the domestic pigeon. Among all four-footed beasts, tlie following 
shall not be for food— they shall not be eaten; the sbe-goat of various kind, 
and the sheep, and the sow, either when heavy with young or when giving milk. 
(Inkillcd birds of every sort, for the desire of the flesh, shall not be put to 
death. The same, being alive, shall not be injured : whether beeause of their 
nsefnlness, or for the sake of amnseinent, they shall not be injured. Animals 
that prey on life shall not he cherished. 

‘‘ In the three four-monthly periods (of the year), on the evening of the full 
moon, during the three (iioly) days, ijuinely, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, and 
the first day after conjunction, in the midst of the npo-mtha ceremonies (or 
strict fasts), nnkilled things (or live fish?) shall not be exposed for sale. Yea, 
on these days, neither the snake tribe, nor the feeders on fish (alligators), nor 
any living beings whatsoever, shall be put to death. 

“ On the cighili day of the pa/islia or half moon), on the fourteenth, on the 
fifteenth, on (the days when the moon is in the mansions of) iirsha and pmiar- 
vasuna ; on these several days in the three four-monthly periods, the ox shall 
not he tended ; the goat, the sheep, and the pig— -il', indeed, any be tended (for^ 
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domestic use) — shall not then be tended. On the tirska and the punarvasuna 
of every four months, and of every pahshoy or semilunation of the four months, 
it is forbidden to keep (for labour) cither the horse or the ox, 

“Furthermore, in the twenty-seventh year of my reign, at this present time, 
twenty-five prisoners are set at liberty.” 

Transcript of the Inscription on the East Side of the Column. 

Line 

1. Devanarapiya piyadasi Laja liLwam i»hA. Duwadasa 

2. vasa abhisitename, dhammalipi likhapita lokasa 

JL hitasukliayt* : setam apaphata, tamtam dhatnmavadlu papova 

4<. hevain lokasa hotavakhati pativekhiimi. Atha iyum : — 

.0. natisu, hevam patiyasannesii, hevam apakathesii 

(). kimankani sukham avahamiti ; tatliacha vidahami ; hemcH a 

7. savanik'iyesu pativekliAmi ; savapasandapimo pujita 

8. vividliaya pujay.i echa iyain atana pachiipagamaiui 

9. seme mokhyamate. Saddavisativjisa abhisitename 

10. lyain dhammalipi likhapita. 

11. Devanampiya piyadasi Laja hevain ahA. Ye atikj|b 

12. ataram rajanne, liesa hovarn ichhasu. Kathain jMe 

13. dhammavadhiyA vadheya? idcdiajaimc anurupaya dhammavadhiya 

14<. vadhitha etam. Devanampi) a piyadasi Laja hevam aha. Esama 

I.O. Jiiitlia Atikaritancha antaram hevam lehliasu raianne katham jaime 

10. amirupaya dhamma vadhiy.i vadheyati? naichajane anurupaya 

17. dhamma vadliiya vadhitha so kina su|ane unupalipajaya 

18. kina sujaiie anurupaya ilhamma vadhiya \adhiyati ; kinasukani 

19. a (dyana) mayo ham dhamma vadhiyati etam. 

Ucvaiiainpiya piyadan T.aja hevam 

20. aha. Esamchutlia (lhammas.ivanavi savapayami dhaminanusathiiii 

21. unusasAmi Etam jane suta aniipatipajisiti agmm namisati. 

Translnlion 

“ Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — In the twelfth year of my anoint- 
ment, a religious edict (was) published for the pleasure and profit of the world ; 
having destroyed that (document), and regarding iny former religion as sin, 1 
now, for the benefit of the world, proclaim the fact. And this (among my 
nobles, among my near relations, and among my dependants, whatsoever plea- 
sures I may thus abandon) I therefore cause to be destroyed ; and I proclaim 
the same in all the congregations; vviulc I pray with every variety of prayer for 
those who differ from me in creed, that they, following after my proper exam- 
ple, may, with me, attain unto eternal salvation : wherefore, the present edict 
of religion is promulgated in tliis twenty -seventh year of my anointment. 

“Thus sjiake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — Kings of the olden time have 
gone to heaven under these very desires. How, then, among mankind, may 
religion (or growth in grace) be increased? Yea, througli the conversion of the 
humbly-born shall religion increase. 

“ Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — 7 he present moment and the 
past have dejiarted under the same ardent hopes. How, by the conversion of 
the roy al-!)orii, may religion be increa.scd? 7'lirongh the conversion of the lowly- 
born, if religion thus increaseth, by how much (more) through the conviction 
of the high-born, and their conversion, shall religion increase ? Among whom- 
soever the name of (Jod restelh (?), verily this i.s religion (or verily virtue shall 
tlu're increase). 

“Thus spake king Dc\;inampi\ a Piyadasi. — Wherefore, from (his very hour, 
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I have caused religious discourses to be preached ; I have appointed religious 
observances, that mankind, having listened thereto, shall be brought to follow 
in the right path, and give glory unto God (Agnif) 

Transcript of the Inscription round the Column. 

1. Dhamma addiy^ cha bAdha vadhisati; etayema athaye dhammasdvanani sava- 
pitani, dhamrn&nusatldni vividliani andpit5.ni: yataya (?) pdpi baliune janasin dyatd ete 
paliyo vadisantipi, pavithalapantipi: rajakapi bahukesu panasatasahascsu dyatd, tcpime 
anapita, hcvamclia hcvamclia paliyo vadatha. 

2. janain dliaminayutam. Devanam piye Piyadasi hcva aha : eta meva inc atiu- 

vekhainane dhainmatliabhaiii katani, dhamma mahamata katd, dhamma ra kate. 

Devatiam piye Piyadasi laja licvam aha. Mfigesu pi me nigohdni ropajiitani clihayo- 
pagani liasijnti pasnmanisanam . ambavabliikyd ropapita • adliuko'^ayani pi me 
udupdnani 

3. khdndpilpituni ; nisi picha kalapita; apiinani me bahnkam tata tata kdldpi- 

tdni, patihhogaya pasumunisuiiam Esa patibhogenama, vividhdyahi sukhayandya 

puli me rajihi mama yacha siikliayite loke ; imancha dhammdnupatipati dnupat pajan- 
tuti ; ctadiitha itte 

I. . esa kate. ibevaiiampiye Piyadasi heva siha : Dhamma maluimiltd pi me td bahu 
vidhesu athesu anugahikesu viyuputa, so pavajitaiiam cho\a gihithdnam cha sava piisan- 
desu picha viyasatu ; se sarighathasi pi me kate, ime viyapata hahantiti : hemeea 
bablinnosu ajivikesii pi me kate, 

,5. irnc viyapata liohantiti ; nigathesu pi me kate, ime viyapata hohantiti . ndndpd- 
pandosu jii mo kate, line viyapata holiaiititi: jiativi.sitlia pativisitham tesu tesu te te 
rnaliamata dhamma mah.imdta cha me, etesu cheva viyapata, savesu cha anesu pdsari- 
desu. Di'vanam piye Piyadasi laja hcvam aha 

(i. Etc cha arie cha halm kamakliti ddnavisagasi \iyapatk mama cheva de\inam 
cha, savasi cha me mlodhanasi te balm vidheiia <i (da) lena tatii lam tatha yatanan* 

patita hida cheva disdsu cha d.ilakiiiiaiii pi cha me kate ; aimiindm cha devikumd- 

rdmirn ime ddiinvisagcsu viytijiat.i Imhaiititi, Dhammapad.Hia lhaye dhammamipati- 
patiye • esahi dhammdpadaiia 

7. Dliammdpatipaticlui, yd iyam dayadane saclK'sochave niandavesadlmve dm 
lokasa hcvam vadliisatiti. Devanam|)iyc piya dasi la)a hevam dhd, ydnihiktini cha 
mama ya sadhavani katani tarn loke anupatipamie tamcha anuvidhiyariti ; tena vad- 
hitd cha, 

8. vadhisanti cha mata pitisu susiisdyd , — gurusu sususdya ; vaydmahdiakanam 
anupatipatiyd ; — badhanasarnaiiesu, — ka|iatiavalakcMi, avaddsa bhatikesu sampatipa- 
tiyd. Devdnampiya Piyadasi laja hevam dlid. Muiiisdnam cha ya lyam dhammavadhi 
vadhitd duvvehi yeva akdlchi dhamma iiiyarncna cha niritiya cha 

9. tata cha balmse dhamma niyamemritiyiva cha bhuye; dhamma niyame chakho 
esa ye me iya kate. Imam cha iiiidni jatani uvadhi}diii. aniidnipi cha balm dhammd- 
ndyamdni ydni me katani nintiya \a cha bhuye j munisdnam Dhamma vadhi, vadhitd 
avihinsaye bhutanam, 

10. analabhayc pdndiiam . sc ctdye athaye iyain kate ; putd papotike chanda 
masuliyike hotiiti • tathacha anupatipajantuti hcvam hi, aimjiatipajariram hi, ata ladha 
<a aladhahoti, satavisati vasdbhisitename iyam dhammalibi hkhapdpitdti, eta Devd- 
nampiya dhd;— “ lyam 

II. dhammalibi ata athd silathabhariivd sila dhalakdniva tata kataviyd ; ena eia 
chilathiti siyd.” 

Translation, 

“ Moreover, along with the increase of religion, opposition will increase : for 
which reason I have appointed sermoms to be preached, and I have established 
ordinances of every kind; through the efficacy of which, the misguided, having 
acquired true knowledge, shall proclaim it on all sides (?), and shall become 
active in upholding its duties The disciples, too, flocking in \ast multitudes 
Asiat.Jnunt. \.)S.Vol. 26 .i\o. lOJ. K 
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(many hundred thousand souls), let these lilcewise receive iny command—' in 
such wise do ye, too, address on all sides (or address comfortably?) the people 
united in religion.* King Devanampiya Pi3'adasi thus spake. — Thus, among the 
present generation, have I endowed establishments, appointed men very wise in 
the faith, and done for the faith. 

“ King Devanampiya Piyadasi again spake as follows — Along the high-roads 
I have caused fig-trees to be planted, that they may be for shade to animals 
and men ; I have (also) planted mango-trees ; and at every half-coss I have 
caused wells to be constructed, and (resting-places ?)for the night to be erected. 
And how many taverns (or serais) have been erected by me at various plaee.s, 
for the entertainment of man and beast ! So that, as the people, finding the 
road to every species of pleasure and convenience in these places of entertain- 
ment, these new towns (nayapuri?), rejoiceth under my rule, so let them 
thoroughly appreciate and follow after the same (system of benevolence). This 
is my object, and thus have I done. 

“ Thus spake king Devanampija Pi>adasi. — Let the prie.sts, deeply versed in 
the faith (or let my doctrines?), penetrate among the multitude of rich capable 
of granting favours, and let them penetrate alike among all ihe unbelievers, 
whether of ascetics or of householders; and let them penetrate into the assem- 
blies (?), for my sake. Moreover, let them, for n»y sake, find their way among 
the brahmans and the most destitute; and among those who have abandoned 
domestic life — for my sake, let them penetrate; and among various unbe- 
lievers, for my sake, let them find their way ; yea, use their utmost endeavours 
among these several classe.s, that the wi.se men — these men learned in the reli- 
gion (or these doctrines of my religion) — may penetrate among these respec- 
tively, a.s well a.s among all other unbelievers. 

'‘Thus spake king Devanampiya Pi\adasi. — And let the.se(pricsts)and others, 
the most skilful in the sacred officer, penetrating among the charitably disposed 
of my queens, and among all my secluded women, discreetly and respectfully 
use their most persuasive efforts (at conversion); and acting on the heart and 
on the eyes of the children, for my sake, penetrate iti like manner among 
the charitably disposed of other queens and princes, for the purpose (of im- 
parting) religious enthusiasm anil thorough religious instruction. And this is 
the true religious devotion — this the sum of religious instruction (t;j2.): that it 
shall increase the mercy and charity, the truth and purity, the kindness and 
honesty, of the world. 

" Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — And whatsoever benevolent acts 
have been done by me, the same shall be prescribed as duties to the people 
who follow after me ; and in this (manner) shall their influence and increa.se be 
manifest ; by doing service to lather ami mother ; by doing service to .spiritual 
jiastors ; by respectful demeanour to the aged and full of years; and by kind- 
ness and condescension to brahmans and sramanas, to the orphan and desti- 
tute, to the servants and the minstrel tribe. 

“ King Devanampiya Piyadasi again spake. — And religion increaseth among 
men by two separate processes : by performance of religious offices, and by 
security against persecution. Accordingly, that religious offices and immunities 
might abound among multitudes, I have observed the ordinances myself, as the 
apple of my eye (?), (as testified by) all these animals which have been saved 
from slaughter, and by manifold other virtuous acts performed on my behalf. 
And that the religion may be free from the persecution of men, increasing 
through the absolute prohibition to put to death living beings, or to sacrifice 
aught that draweth breath. For such an object is ail this done, that it may 
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endure to my sons and their sons* sons, as long as the sun and the moon shall 
last. Wherefore, let them follow its injunctions, and be obedient thereto; and 
let it be had in reverence and respect. In the twenty-seventh year of my 
reign, have I caused this edict to be written. So sayeth (Devanampiya);— * Let 
stone pillars be prepared, and let this edict of religion be engraven thereon, 
that it may endure unto the remotest ages.’ ” 

The notes contain a mass of explanatory criticism, with reference to the 
sense and allusions of the inscriptions. 


PROFESSOR KIDD ON THE CHINESE LANGUAGE.* 


The Rev. Mr. Kidd, Chinese professor at University College, London, 
has printed his “ Lecture on the Nature and Structure of the Chinese Lan- 
guage," which affords a clear and popular view of that curious tongue. He 
traces the written character from the symbols of Tsang-hec, and shows 
the combinations by which symbols were made to express a figurative or 
metaphorical m|a^ning. In speaking of the classification of the characters, 
he observes : “Vhe general divisions of thought, recognised m the struc- 
ture of the language, are: — Number, celestial objects, the earth, man, 
animals, plants, works ol art, and miscellaneous subjects of an abstract 
nature. Its elementary principles, based on pictorial representations of 
lamiliar objects, and abstract conceptions symbolised, are two hundred 
and fourteen, denominated heads of classe<«, to which the whole language 
may be reduced ; or roots, ilie simplest form to which a character can be 
traced. Ihis seems to imjily that tlic keys, or radical characters, were ori- 
ginally fixed upon as sucii ; but we have always understood that they were 
arbitrarily selected from the component parts of characters at the pleasure 
ol the loxicogiapher, and that there arc various inodes of arrangement fol- 
lowed in the Chinese dictionaries, in some of which, that by keys is not 
adopted. He accounts for the oial language being monosyllabic, on the 
principle that, when the language was reduced to writing, the understanding 
was consulted in preference to the feelings, and the eye an object of gratifi- 
cation rather than the ear. It it had been alphabetical, greater variety of 
sounds would be reipiired to express one idea." Mr, Kidd observes: 


It i> not surprising that the Chinese tongue should be extolled by a native, 
when foreigners are enamoured of its real or supposed beauties. The student 
on becoming familiar with symbols which strike the eye, and vividly impress 
the mind, is apt to overrate the ideas they convev, nor will he discover his 
error until they are translated into another language. Though the sjiirit of 
the composition is preserved in translation, its effect will not bear comparison 
with that produced by the original. Tlie symbolic nature of Chinese accounts 
or its superior power of cxpre.ssion. The points of superiority in alphabetic 
angiiages are tliat the sense of books can be conveyed by reading to persons 
Ignorant of letters, without the colhxjuial expo.sitions necessary for the undcr- 

o Pnl"? . Vr"'" that a key i.s furni.shed by li few simple 

ctoitnts to the general pronunciation a process far less formidable than 

in sound "rdifllll raln^^gr"'** 

an e'"' fftions. he treats of “the Oral language," and the 
mne»e Symbols, interspersing various illustrative extracts from Chinese 
by d m' reioffhs upon the Chinese library collected 


By the llev. d.ritwe.1 nl I'/i/i'rftif// Cbl!cg<>. 

London, 1838. Taylor anti Waltoin ^ ^ t hincse Language and Literature in that Iiit-titutlou. 
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int0tfUauie», c^rigiital anli 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society . — A general meeting of this Society took place on the 
7th of April ; the Right Hon. C. W, Williams Wynn, M.P., the President of 
the Society, in the chair. Several donations to the library were laid before the 
meeting ; and Captain Sir John Ross, Sir Henry Willoughby, Bart., and Charles 
Forbes, Esq., were elected Resident Members. 

The Secretary, Colonel Briggs, read a tetter which had been recently 1 ‘eceived 
from Major Rawlinson, dated at Teheran, in January last, on the subject of 
Persepolitan Antiquities. Major Rawlinson stated that, on his arrival in Persia, 
about four years since, he had interested himself in the study of the history, geo- 
graphy, literature, and anti(juitics of the country; and particularly in the decypher- 
ment of the arrow-headed inscriptions, so niiiuerous in ditferent parts of Persia, 
He had made considerable progress in the prosecution of his researches ; and 
had identified nearly the whole of the forty characters which composed the 
simple Cuneiform alphabet. He was not discouraged by the difficuities he had 
met with ; but had continued to accunndate inscriptions, and to analyze them ; 
and found the labours of his task diminished at every step. From the inter- 
pretation of these inscriptions, he anticipated the most extraordinary results, 
as far as regarded the elucidation of ancient history. A sculptured tablet at 
Bisitoon contained a thousand lines of Cuneiform writing, recording in detail 
the Eastern victories of Darius Hystaspes. Perscpoljs contained a similar 
record of the triumphs of Xerxes; and various other places contained monu- 
ments whose inscriptions would doubtless serve to illustrate the internal 
history of the empire from the age of Cyrus to the Macedonian conquest. 
Major Rawlinson forwarded to the Society the translation of the first paragraph 
of the great inscrif)tion at Bisitoon, containing the genealogy of Darius 
Hystaspes; and which singularly confirmed the veracity of Herodotus; 
determining, at the same time, the signification of his celebrated passage in 
Book VH, C. 11, which has been long a matter of critical dispute He says he 
should he happy to forward to the Society a complete copy of the Bisitoon 
tablet, together with his proposed translation of the same; and a sketch of his 
labours in the .same field of investigation. The Secretary added, that the 
Society could not fail to be greatly interested in the labours of Major Rawlin- 
son ; and that measures had been taken to transmit to him such European 
works on the subject of his researches, as might assist him in his enquiries. 

Dr. Royle communicated to the meeting some extracts of letters which he 
had recently received from Dr. Spry, a member of the Society, now in India, 
and who, on going out, had promised to exert himself in procuring information 
for, and promoting the objects of, the agricultural and commercial committee 
of the Society. Dr. Spry stated, that the article Caoutchouc, although called 
Indian lubbtir, had hitherto been procured from South America only, and was 
totally unknown in the Indian markets, as an Indian product, in 1828. Its 
cultivation, however, was now engaging attention ; a quantity had already been 
sent home ; and enough would doubtless be procured from India to supply all 
the demands of this country. Dr. Royle also stated, that a consignment of 
Assam tea had been de.spatched to England ; the price was about two anas 
or four-pence per pound. The only kind yet produced was black ; but some 
green tea cultivators from China were expected in Assam. 

Professor Wilson read the concluding part of his paper, on the travels of a 
Chinese Buddhist pfiest in India, in the fourth century; and gave a general 
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Miscellanies^ Original and Select. 

Miinmary of the infonnalioii derived from this remarkable writer, a translation 
of whose work, the Ftih-hwo-ke^ had been recently published in France. It was 
evident that, at the time of the Chinese traveller’s pilgrimage, the names of 
[ places and things throughout India were Sanscrit ; and that the Pali language, 
the immediate offspring of the Sanscrit, was studied from Khoten to Ceylon. It 
was also evident that the Buddhist religion was then flourishing on the borders 
of the Great Desert, prosperous on the upper course of the Indus, declining in 
the Punjab, and its monuments crumbling into dust. In Ceylon, Buddhism 
triumphed; but on Java it was then unknown, although it soon afterwards rose 
into prosperity on that island. The political information afforded by the 
traveller was less definite than the literary and religious; but he confirmed the 
occupation of the country on the N.VV. of the Indus, and their encroachments 
on the Punjab, by the Yu-che, or Scythians, at a period, which even he calls 
ancient. 

Colonel Briggs addressed the meeting in reference to some of the particulars 
nlludcd to in Professor Wilson’s jiapcr ; especially as regarded the confirmation 
thence derived of the Hindus having been, at a very early period, a people 
.'^killed in the arts of navigation; fuithcr proofs of which were to be found in 
the history of the early conquests of the Portuguese in India. Faria-e-Souza, 
w ho arrived in India in 15^29, related that Vasco dcGama, in 141)8, after having 
passed the Cape of Good Hope, put into Melinda, on the south-east coast ot 
Afiica, where he found several Gujerat merchant-vessels, from one of which he 
obtained a pilot for the Malabar coast, and that these voyagers considered the 
i astrolabe of the Portugue.so infeiior to their own instrument for taking obscrva- 
lions of the sun’s altitude, which instrument was nothing more liian a simple 
gnomon, and a knotted string. The same history also recounted some engage- 
ments wliich took place, in the early part of the sixteenth century, between 
Zamori, a Hindu king of Malabar, and the king of Cochin, in which the former 
made use of fire-ships, and a kind of floating castles or batteries; and whose 
fleet consisted of eighty vessels, carrying in all three hundred and eighty guns. 

Tlie right hon. the President addressed the Turki.sli ambassador, who w'as 
present at this meeting; and after adverting to the eflbrts which had been 
made by the sultan of the Ottoman emj)ire, for the advancement of his people, 
suggested that the Society woidd he proud of the honour of enrolling his 
highness as an honorary member. The ambassador replied, that he should 
be happy to convey to his nia.ster, the sultan, an intimation of the wish of the 
Society; but requested that the proposition of the President might not be 
earned into effect until an answ'cr had been received from the sultan; particu- 
larly as he believed it to be the intention of the sultan to prove himself worthy 
of the honour the Society would confer upon him, by a contribution of Turkish 
works to its library. 

David IJrquhart, Esq., who kindly acted as interpreter on this occasion, 
exhibited to the meeting a variety ot specimens of Circassian armour and 
costumes; the workmanship of which was of extraordinary excellence, when 
tlie wandering habits of these people were considered; and remarked, that 
their present struggles for their liberty rendered every thing relating to them 
toatter of interest 


of April.— Pi general meeting was held this day; Professor Horace 
(Hayman Wilson, the Director of the Society, in the chair. Donations were 
l^-esented to the Society’s library. 

^ Di Royle read to the meeting a paper explanatory of various specimens of 
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Indian produce, consisting of seeds, gums, silk, cordage, &c., winch had been 
transmitted to the Society from Bengal, in furtherance of the objects of the 
committee of agriculture and commerce- He also brought to the notice of the 
meeting several specimens of drawings of fishes, reptiles, and mollusca, in the 
Bay of Bengal, beautifully executed by Dr. Gaunter, and intended to illustrate 
a work on which that gentleman is engaged. 

Captain George Edward Westniacott, of the Bengal army; Lieut. E. W. 
Cartwright, of the Bombay army ; Thomas Samuel Rawson, Esq., and Major 
Rawlinson, were elected members of the Society. 

The Chairman announced that the fifteenth anniversary meeting of the 
Society would be held on the 12th May, at one o’clock. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The History f Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics of Eastern India, comprising the 
Districts of Bchar, Shahabad, Bhayidpoor, (loruckpoor, Dinagepoor^ Puraniya, 
Rungpoor, and Assam, in relation to their Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Agricul. 
ture. Commerce, Manufactures, Fine Arts, Population, Religion, Education, Sta- 
tistics, ^’c. Surveyed under the Orders oj the Supreme Government, ^c. By 
Montgomf.rv Martin. In Three Vois. Vol. 1. Behar ( Patna City) and Sliaha- 
had. London, 1838. Win. H. Allen and Co, 

This is an abridgment of the voluminous repoit of Dr. Francis Buchanan (Hamil- 
ton) ot a survey undertaken by order ot the Couit of Directors and the Supreme 
Government of India, in 1807, to which seven yeais wore devoted by Dr. Buchanan, 
with comiietent assistants, and winch i.s computed to have cost G30,000. The mate- 
rials collected are of the most valuable kind, and it is matter of exti'cmc regret that 
they should have so long slumbered in manuscript Mr. Martin deserves great credit 
for having brought them troin their dormitory in the East- India House. When the 
work is completed, we shall be able give a more extended notice of it. 

Memoirs of the. Life of Sir Waller Scott, Bari Vol. V 11. Edinburgh, 1838. CadelJ. 

London, Murray Whittaker. 

Wk have now the entire life ol Scott, compiled from authentic and copious mate- 
rials, with great ability, on a plan which, though it may not be al\va>s practicable, we 
should recommend as a pattern to biographers. .As a history of the individual, it is 
almost pertect; us a work ot interest, it is scarcely inferior to any ol tiie Waverley 
novels; as the dessection of a mind and character ot a high ordi'r, its value is not 
likely to be overlooked even m after-ages. In the gossip ol the salons, which begins 
now to usurp inucii ol tliat intluenee upon public taste wliich used to bo more res- 
ponsibly exercised by the review.s, iii.simiatious are heard, that Sii Walter’s cliaiaeter 
has been lowered by the minute details which Mr. Lockhart has sulleied to see the 
light ; that he now appears only a man of ordinary mind. We pity tliosc who have 
profited so little by commerce with the xvorld as to form so false an opinion of human 
character and of the true end of biography. 'I'hat a man who, without any adventitious 
helps, even with a defective education, raised himself to the very head of our romantic 
liteiutiiie ; vvlio, in less than forty years, realized by his jicii a princely fortune ; gamed 
by no base pandering to the vitiated appetite ot any class ot the people, but, on the 
contrary, by annihilating a source of leading winch was working mi.schief in society, 
and impressing a vigorous, useful, and virtuous character upon the most seductive 
species of our literature ; who, in a list of work.s, rivaling in number those of the most 
fertile authors, wrote not 

One line which, dying, he need wish to blot— 

was a common man, is an assertion palpably absurd. And what is the end of biography, 
but to teach by example ; and how can any example be instructive that is artificial 
and fictitious '^ The portrait of Scott exhibited in tliesc volumes is that of a real 
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personage, who, in his intellectual, moral, and social features, displays splendid finali- 
ties, clouded with a few natural specks. The portrait might have easily been rendered 
iriore dazzling, hut it would have been less pleasing and less useful. 

We need only say of this volume that it brings the life of Scott down to its close, 
which took place in his own house, surrounded by his children, a tranquil slumber 
sealing his eyes, whilst “ the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, the sound 
of all others most delicious to his ears, was distinctly audible as they knelt round his 
bed, and lus eldest sou kissed and closed his eyes." 

Mr. Lockhait has, in a concluding chapter, given an excellent summary of the 
charaf ter of Scott. 

A Ihstoryof Russia. Vol. III. Being Vol. C. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cydopcedia. 

London, 1838. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This is the concluding volume of the history. It brings down the narrative of 
ovenls to the treaty ot 'I'llsit, in 1807. The transactions which ended in that treaty 
Hie related with considerable fulness, and, generally, with an accuracy and industry of 
research highly praisew'ortliy. 

'J'he author has devoted a chapter to the subject of the invasion of India by Russia, 
(he practicability of vvhicli, through Central Asia, he thinks, admits ot no doubt; but 
he IS ot opinion, tliat Russia will suspend its execution till Persia is completely in 
her interests. 

via Historical Essay on (he Real Character and Amount of the Precedent of the Revo- 

Itiltou (f ItJHS. By R. Pi.i’.MKR Waho, Esq. In Two Vols. London, 1838. 

Mill ray. 

Tins is a cntical examination, by the able author of " Tiemaiiic," of the principles 
of the Revolution, and of the opinions of various eminent statesmen and writers upon 
(hut important event, with direct reterciiee to the political theories of the present day, 
when “ Revolutionaiy principles are debated among all ranks, in all places, and at 
all tunes.” The false glos.ses which have been put ujion the doi-trines ol the great 
leaders of the Revolution, and the dangerous tlieoiics which are educed from maxims 
coiislitutioual ill tliemselves, arc well exposed by Mr. Ward. This work, we think, 
will make a deep impression upon those who an* }et w’avcnng, as to the party tlicy 
shall etnhraei'. 

Scandinavia, Amient and Modern , beuuj a History of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

By Amvanues Ciiichton. LL.D., and IIi nry Whsaton, LL, 1). In Two Vols. 

Vols. XXIII. and XXIV. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Oliver and Boyd. 

Tin history of Seaiidiiiavia lias hoen much neglected, and we are happy to see the 
eoiiductors of the Edinburgh ('abinet Library have undertaken to supply what is a 
serious void in the department of general history in England. Dr. Crichton has 
already signalized his talents in this department of literature; and Dr Wheaton, a 
distinguished northern antiquaiy, has coiitrilmted a valuable stock of materials, 
aeipiired by rending northern authors and by local acquaintance with the country, 
having resided at tlie Danish capital as Ameiiean Charge dWtfairs. To the student 
of our own eaily leeords, this work will piovo a valuable auxiliary. 

A Ccncral Plan for a Mail Communication by Steam between Great Britain and the 

Eastern and Western Parts of the World, and also to Canton and Sydney, Westward 

by the Eanfic, he. Willi Chaits. By .James MrQ,nEEN, Esq. London, 18.38. 

Fellowes. 

This work developed a magnificent plan, for conneeting China and New South 
Wales witli Great Britain, through the West-Indies, which, Mr, McQueen shows, is 
not only practicable, but practicable with comparatively little more expense than 
is now incurred. “ With eight steam-boats (only four additional to the luimber 
already in the West-Indies), added to the present sailing-packet establi-shmcnt, the 
whole plan for the western W'orld, extending it w'estvvard to China and New South 
Wales, can be put in execution to the fullest extent.” The details are given with 
great minuteness, and the author holds the assertions of “ the timid and the inte- 
rested very cheap. The plan is highly worthy ot examination. 
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Lives of Eminent British Statesmen. By the Right Hon. T. P. Courtknay. Vol. ^ 
Being Vol. CJ. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Ct/cloptedia. London, 1838. Longmi 
and Co. Taylor, 

Two lives occupy this volume, but they are lives of men eminent and conspicuo 
in the most important periods of our history — Cecil, Earl of Salisbury; and Osborn 
Earl of Danhy and Duke of Leeds. They are narrated with ability, and do crct 
to a gentleman who, after, retiring from public life, dedicates the elegant studies 
liis leisure to general utility in another form. 

British Colonization and Coloured Tribes. By J. Bannister, late Attorney-genei 
of New South Wales. London, 1838. Ball. 

This is another humane effort, on the part of Mr, Bannister, to force upon pub) 
attention the claims of the coloured tribes throughout the world, who are fast disa 
pearing under the oppressive and impolitic conduct of settlers. This little work, tl 
fruit of considerable research amongst published works and parliamentary papers, gui 
ed by local experience and observation in Southern Africa and Australia, must have i 
effect in keeping iiji that sympathy for the unhappy people who are the object 
the writer’s solicitude, which applies itself not merely to the checking of the sa 
guinary effects of the struggle between white and coloured man, but to foundu 
a better system of colonization and comnieicial intercourse between the two races. 
On Education and Self-formation^ based upon Phjsivni, Intellectual, Moral and Rei 
gious Principles. Fiom the German of Dr, J. C. Hunkoth, Professor at tl 
University of Leipsic. J.ondon, 18.38. Schloss, 

Tills is an excellent clucKl.ition of the prinei[»los of education, though tinged wi 
some of the peculiarities of German metaphysics. 

Piers de Gaveston. ByE.E. C. In Two Vols. London, 1838. Whittukei. 
A novel, descriptive of the manners of the fourteenth century, and of the cel 
hrated fuvouiite of Edward II. 

Characters of Shakspeare's Plays. By William IIazmtt. Third Edit. Edited I 
Ins Son. I.ondon, 1838. Templcman. 

OaiciNAiirv is the distinguishing feature of all llazlitt’s productions. Many 
his errors are the result of that fieedom from all restraint, which is the source of h 
beauties. IIis dramatic criticisms are much and deservedly admired he seems n 
bued thoroughly with the spirit of Shakspeare, 

The Religious History of Man, tracing Religion and Superstition fiom their Sowc 
By D. Mokison. London, 1838. Smith, Elder, and Co 
This work di'-plays learning, relloetioii, and some originality of thought. Its f.iu 
is want of severe method, which is essential m such a woik, 

A Letter to Sir James Ricetl ('arnac, Bari., on Bntish Interference with the Rehgun 
Observances (f the Natives of India. London, 18‘18. Wm. II Allen and Co. 
This pamphlet is the production of no every-day writer— he is one who has ev 
dently had, and profited by, expeiiencc of the native character ; and his conclusioi 
with respect to the difhcult and “ dangerous” subject he discusses, arc expressed i 
clear and forcible language. We believe that those to whom the government of Ind 
is confided take a view of the fjuestion which will preclude all risk but such as ms 
arise from constant reiteration of opinions, tlic result of superficial knowledge an 
indiscreet and intemperate zeal. 

Remarks and Suggestions concerning the Trial of Controverted Elections of Members \ 
Serve in Parliament. By Plrcival Weldon Banks, M. A., Barrister at Lav 
London, 1838. Lnmley. 

Mr. Banks has examined, with much familiarity with the subject, the existin 
machinery for the trial of controverted elections . and he is not sparing towards thoJ 
political quacks who proffer remedies which will do more harm than good. Hit ow 
suggestions deserve attention. 
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PENAL CODE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

To THE Right Hon. George Lord Aucki.and, G-C-B, Governor-oeneral 
or India ik Council. 

Mv Lord ; The Penal Code, which, according to the order of Government of the 
|.5th of June 1835, we had the honour to lay before your Lordship in Council on the 
‘2d of May last, has now been printed under our superintendence, and has, as well as 
the notes, been carefully revised and corrected by us, wlnle in the press. 

The lime which has been employed in framing this body of law will not be thought 
long by any person who is acquainted with the natuie of the labour wdiich such woiKs 
require, and with the history of other works of the same kind. We should, how- 
ever, have been able to lay it before your Lordship in Council many months earlier, 
hilt for a succession of imfortimate circumstances against which it was impossible to 
provide. During a groat part of the year the Commission was rendered almost 
entirely melficieiit by the ill-health of a majoiity of the members . and we were alto- 
^rether deprived of the valuable services of our colleague, Mr. Cameron, at the very 
tune when those services wci'e most needed. 

It IS hardly necessary for us to mtreat your Loidship in Council to examine with 
earduui Uie work which wc now submit to you. To the ignorant and inexperienced, 
the task in whieh we have been engaged may appear oa.sy and simple; but the mem- 
beis of the Indian Goveiiimeiit are doubtless well aware that it is among the most 
ditheult tasks m whieli the human mind can be employed ; that persons placed in 
(Micimistanees tai moie favourable than ours liave attempted it with vciy doubtful 
sucri'ss; that the best codes extant, if malignantly criticised, will be found to furnish 
matter tor censure in eveiy [tage , that the most cojuons and precise of human lan- 
guages fuimsli but a veiy imperfect machinciy to the legislator; iliat, in a woik so 
extensive and complicated as that on which we have been employed, theic will inevi- 
tably he, m spite ol the most an\ioii« care, some omissions and some inconsistencies ; 
and that we have dune as mm h as could leasonahly he expeeted from us if we have 
luiriislied the Guvcrnmeiit with that winch may, by suggestions from e.xpenenced and 
jmlieious persons, be improved into a good code. 

Your Loidsliip in Council will be pvepaieil to find in this performance those defects 
which must iieccssaiily he found m the Inst poition ot a code. Such is the relation 
w Inch exists between the ditfcrcnt paits of the law, that no pait can be brought to 
perfection while the other jiaits lemain rude. The IViial Code cannot he clear and 
explicit while tlic substantive civil law and the law ot |)iucedure are daik and con- 
fused. While the rights o( individuals and thi* povvi'rs of public functionaries are un- 
certain, it eannot ulw.iys lie eeitam whethei those lights have been attacked, or those 
powers exceeded. 

Your Lordship iii Coimeil will pereeive that the system of penal law which wc 
jiropose IS not a digest of any existing sjNtem, and that no existing system has fur- 
nished ns even with a grouiidvvoik. W e tiiist that your l.ordship in Council will not 
lienee inter that w’c have neglected to inquire, as we are commanded to do by Parlia- 
ment, into the present state of that pait ot the law, or th<it m other paifs of our 
labours we are likely to recommend unsparing innovation, and the entire sweeping 
away of ancient usages. We are peiteelly aware of the value of that sanction which 
long prescription and national feeling give to institutions. We are peiieetly aware 
that lawgivers ought not to disivgiiid even the imreasomdde prejudices ot those for 
whom they legnlate. ,So sensible aie vve ot the importance of these considerations, 
that, though there are not the same olqections to innovation tn penal legi.slation as to 
innovation atlecting vested rights ot property, yet, it wc had found India in posses- 
ion of a system ot ciiminal law which the people regarded with partiality, we should 
have been inclined rather to asceitain it, to digest it, and moderately to correct it, 
than to propose a system tuiulamentully different. 

Blit it appears to us that none ol the systems ot jieiml law established in BritiiU 
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India has any claim to our attention, except what it may derive from its own intrinsic 
excellence. All those systems are foreign ; all were introduced by conquerors diflfer- 
ing in race, manners, language, and religion, from the great mass of the people, 
The criminal law of the Hindus was long ago superseded, through the greater part 
of the territories now subject to the Company, by that of the Mohamedans, and is 
certainly the last system of criminal law which an enlightened and humane govern- 
ment would be disposed to revive. The Mohamedan criminal law has, in its turn, 
been superseded, to a great extent, by the British Regulations. Indeed, in the terri- 
tories subject to the presidency of Bombay, the criminal law of the Mohamedans, as 
well as that of the Hindus, has been altogether discarded, except in one particular 
class of cases ; and even in such cases, it is not imperative on the judge to pay any 
attention to it. The Britisli Regulations, having been made by three dilferent legis- 
latures, contain, as might be expected, very different provisions. Thus, in Bengal, 
serious forgeries are punishable with imprisonment for a term double of the term fixed 
for perjury ;* in the Bombay presidency, on the contrary, perjury is punishable with 
imprisonment for a term double of the term fixed for the most aggravated forgeries :f 
in the Madras presidency, the two offences are exactly on the same tooting. J In the 
Bombay presidency, the escape of a convict is punished with imprisonment for a term 
double of the term assigned to that offence in the two other j)re8idencies,§ while a 
coiner is punishable with little more than half the impiisonment assigned to his 
offence in the other two presidencies. || In Bengal, the purchasing of regimental 
necessaries from soldiers is not punishable, except at Calcutta, and is there punish, 
able with a fine of only Ks. ,')();§ lu the Madras presidency it is punishdlde with a fine 
of Rs. 1<0 in the Bombay presuleney it is punishable with imprisonment for foiu 
years.** In Bengal, the vending of stamps without a license is punishable with a 
moderate fine ; and the purehasnig of stamps Irom a person not licensed to sell them 
is not punished at all;tt in the Madras presidency, the vCMider is punished with a 
short imprisonment; but theie, also, the purchaser is not punished at in tin 

Bombay presidency, both the vender and the purchaser are liable to impiisonment for 
five years, and to flogging §§ 

Thus widely do the systems of penal law now established in Biitish India differ 
from each other. Nor caii we recommend any one ot the three systems as furnislun;; 
even the rudiments of a good code. The penal law of Bengal and of the Madnn 
presidency is, in fact, Mohamedan law, vAhieh has gradually been distorted to such 
an extent, as to deprive it of all title to the religious veneration of Mohamedans, yet 
which retains enough of its oiigiiial peculiarities to perplex and encumber the 
administration of justice. In substance it now differs at least as widely from the 
Mohamedan penal law as the penal law of England difters from the penal law of 
France ; yet tcelmical terms and nice distinctions, borrowed from the Mohaineflaii 
law, are still retained. Nothing is more usual than for the courts to ask the law 
officers what punishment the Mohamedan law prescribes in a hypothetical case, and 
then to inflict that punishment on a person who is not within that hypothetical case, 
and who, by the Mohamedan law, would be liable either to a different punishment, oi 
to no punishment We by no means presume to condemn the policy which led the 
British Government to retain, and gradually to modify, the system of criminal juris- 
prudence which it found established in these provinces ; but it is evident that a body 
of law tliua formed must, considered merely as a body of law, be defwtive and 
inconvenient. 

♦ Bengal Reg. XVII. of 1817, sec. ix. 1 Bombay Reg. .XIV. of 1827, secs. xvi. and xvii 

i Madras Reg. VI. of 1811, sec. lii. 

§ Bombay Reg. XIV, of 1827. sec. xxiv, and Reg, V. of 1831, sec. i., Bengal Reg. XII, of 1018, 
v. cl. 1, Madras Reg. VI. of 1822, sec, v. cl. 2. 

II Bombay Reg. XIV. of 1827, sec. xvii., Bengal Reg. XVII. of 1817» sec. ix., Madras Reg. II- 
1822, sec. V. 

5 Calcutta Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, passed 2lst August, registered 11th Nov. 1821. 

^ Madras Reg. XIV. of 1832, sec. ii. d. 1. ** Bombay Reg. XXII. of 1827, sec. xix. 

It Bengal Reg. X. of 1829, sec. ix. cl. 2. tt Madras Reg. Xlll. of 1810., sec. x. d. 10. 

§5 Bombay Reg. XVIII. of 1827, sec. ix.cl. 1. 
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The penal law of the Bombay presidency is all contained in tlie Regulations, and 
IS almost all to be found in one extensive Regulation.* The Government of that 
presidency appears to have been fully sensible of the great advantage which must 
arise from placing the whole law in a written form before those who are to administer, 
and those who are to obey it; and, whatever may be the imperfections of the execu- 
tion, high praise is due to the design. The course which we recommend to the 
Government, and which some persons may perhaps consider as too daring, has 
already been tried at Bombay, and has not produced any of those effects which timid 
minds are disposed to anticipate even from the most reasonable and useful innovations. 
Throughout a large territory, inhabited to a great extent by a newly-conquered popu- 
lation, all the ancient systems of penal law were at once superseded by a code, and 
this without the smallest sign of discontent among the people. 

It would have given us great pleasure to have found that code such as we could 
with propriety have taken as the groundwork of a code for all India; but we regret to 
say, that the penal law of the Bombay<sprcsidency has, over the penal law of the 
other presidencies, no superiority, except that of being digested. In framing it, the 
])rinciples according to which crimes ought to be classified, and punishments appor- 
tioned, have been less regarded than in the legislation of Bengal and Madras. The 
bocrct destroying of any property, though it may not be worth a single rupee, is 
punishable with imprisonment for five years.f Unlawful confinement, though it may 
last only fur a quarter of an hour, is punishable with imprisonment for five years. J 
Every conspiracy to injure or impoverish any person is punishable with imprisonment 
for ten years ;§ so that a man who engages in a design as atrocious as the gunpowder 
plot, and one who is party to a scheme for putling off an unsound horse on a purchaser, 
arc classed together, and are liable to exactly the same punishment. Under this law, 
ii two men concert a petty theft, and afterwards repent of their purpose, and abandon 
it, each of them is liable to twenty times the punishment of the actual theft. 1| All 
assaults which cause a severe shock to the mental feelings of the sufferer are classed 
with the atrocious crime of rape, and are liable to the punishment of rape, that is, if 
the courts shall think fit, to impiisonment tor fourteen yoars.^ The breaking of the 
window of a liousc, the dashing to pieces a cliina cup withni a house, the riding over 
a field of grain, in hunting, are classed with the crime of arson, and are punisliahle, 
incredible as it may appear, with death. The following is the law on the subject: 
“ Any portion who shall wilfully and wiongtiilly set lire to or otherwise damage or 
destroy any part ot a dwelling-house, or building a|)pertairiing thereto, or property 
contained in a dwelling-house, or building or enclosuie appertaining thereto, or crops 
standing or reaped in the field, shall be liable to any of the punishments specified in 
section iii. of tins Regulation.”** 'The section to which relerence is made contains a 
list of the punishments authorized by the Bombay Code, and at the head of that list 
stands death. 

But these errors, the effects probably of inadvertence, arc not, in our opinion, the 
most serious faults of the Penal Code of Bombay. That code contains enactments 
which it IS impossible to excuse on the ground of niadveitence ; eiiactineiits, the lan- 
guage of which shows, that when they weie framed, their whole effect was fully 
understood, and w'liicli appear to us to he directly opposed to the first principles of 
penal law. One of the first principles of penal law is this, that a person wlio merely 
concca^ji a crime after it has been committed, ought not to be punished as it he had 
himself committed it. By the Bombay Code, the concealment after the fact of murder 
is punishable as murder; the concealment after the fact of gang-robbery is punishable 
as gang-robbery -.ff and this, though the concealment after the fact of the most cruel 
mutilations, and of the most atrocious robberies committed by not more than four 
persons, is not punishable at all. ^ 

If there he any distinction which m^e than any other it behoves the legislator to 

* Bombay Reg. XIV. of 1U27. ^ t Reg. XIV. of 1827, sec. xlll. cl. 2. 

f Reg. XIV. of 1827, sec.xxxiil cl. 1. ^ § Reg. XVII. of 1828. || Reg.XIV.of 1827 , sec.xxix.cl. i. 

H Reg. XIV. of 1827, sec. xlii. cl. i. *• Reg. XIV. of 1837, sec. xxxix. 

It Rcg.Xl>tofl827, see. 1 . cl. 
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bear constantly in mind, it is the distinction between harm voluntarily caused and barm 
involuntarily caused. Negligence, indeed, often causes mischief, and often deserves 
punishment ; hut to punish a man whose negligence has produced some evil which he 
never contemplated as if he had produced the same evil knowingly, and with delibe- 
rate malice, is a course which, as fur as we are aware, no jurist has ever recommended 
in theoiy, and which, we are confident, that no society would tolerate in practice. It 
is, however, provided by the Bombay Code, that “the unintentional commission of 
any act punishable by that code shall be punished according to the Court’s judgment of 
the culpable disregard ol injuiy to others evinced by the person committing the said 
act, hut the punishment for such unintentional commission shall not exceed that pre- 
scribed for the olfeiice committed.'’* 

We have said enough to show that it is owing, not at all to the law, but solely 
to the discretion and humanity ot the Judges, that great eruelty and injustice is not 
daily perpetrated in the Cnmiiial Couits of the Bombay presideney. 

Many important classes or offences are altiJgctlicr unnoticed by the Bombay Code ; 
and this omission appears to ns to be very ill supplied by one sweeping clause, which 
arms tlie Com ts with almost unlimited power to punish as they think fit offences 
against mov.ility, or against the peace and good older ot society, if those offences are 
penal by the raligious law' ol the offerulor.f This clause docs not apply to people who 
profess a religion with which a system of penal juiispiudence is not inseparably con- 
nected. And from tliis state ot the law' some singular coiixeiiiieiices follow. For 
examjde, a Maliomedaii is punishable lor adultery : a Chrivtiaii is at liberty to commit 
adultery with iinpiinity. 

Such is the state ot the penal hnv m the Mofussil. In the meantime, the popula- 
tion which lives within the local imisdiction of the Courts established by the Royal 
Charters is suliiccted to the English Ciiniinal l.iw', that is to say, to a very artificial 
and complicated system — to a foreign system— to a system whieb w’as framed with- 
out the smallest reference to India — to a system which, even in the country for which 
it was framed, is generally considered as requiiing extensive refoim— to a system 
finally which has just been pronounced by a commission, composed of able and learned 
English law yers, to be so dclectuc, that it can be rclormed only by being entirely 
taken to pieces and reconsti acted, f 

Under these circumstances w’e have not thought it desirable to take as the grouiid- 
woik of the Code any of the systems of law now m lorcc in any part of India. We 
have, indeed, to the best of our ability, compared the Code with all those systems, 
and we have taken suggestions from all ; but we have not adojited a single provision 
merely because it toimcil a part of those systems. We have also compared our 
work witli the most celebrated systems of Western jurispuidciire, as far as the very 
itCaiity means ot iiifonnation wliieh weie accessible to us in this country enabled us 
to do so. We liavc deiived much valualilc assistance fiom the French (mde and from 
the deci«>ions ot the French couits of justice on questions touching the construction 
of that code. We have deiived assistance still more valuable from the code of 
Louisiana, prepaicd by the late Mr. Livingston We aie the more desirous to acknow- 
ledge our obligations to that eminent jurist, because we have found ourselves under 
the necessity ot cdiiibatting his opinions on some important questions. 

’i'he icasoiis toi tliose proMsions which appear to us to require explanation or 
defence will be touiid ajipcnded to the Code in the lorm ot Notes. Shoubi your 
Loid'-hij) III Coiiacil wish for fuller intormation as to the considerations by which vve 
have been guided in tiammg any part ot the law', we shall he ready to afford ic. 

One peculiarity in the manner in w'hich this Code is framed will immediately strike 
your Loidsbip in ('ouricil. We in^an the copious use of illustrations. These illustra- 
tions will, we tiiist, greatly facilitate the understanding of the law, and W’ill at the 
same time often serve us a dctence of the law. In our definitions we have repeatedly 

* Rpg. XIV. of 1827, w 1 . cl. 1. \ Reg, XIV. of 1827, sec. i, cl. 3. 

I Letter to Lordjohn Uus^ell, from ihc Coimnissioners airpointcrl to UKiuir# into the stale ot the 
law, dated I'.Hh Januars IKt/. • 
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found ourselves under the necessity of sacrificing neatness and perspicuity to preci- 
Sion, and of using harsh expressions because we could find no other expressions 
which would convey our whole meaning, and no more than our whole meaning. Such 
definitions standing by themselves might repel and perplex the reader, and would per- 
haps be fully comprehended only by a few students after long application : yet such 
definitions are found, and must be found, in every system of law which aims at 
accuracy. A legislator may, if he thinks fit, avoid such definitions, and by avoiding 
them he will give a smoother and more attractive appearance to his workmanship : 
but in that case he flinches from a duty which he ought to perform, and which some- 
body must perform. If this necessary but most disagreeable work be not performed 
l)y the lawgiver once for all, it must be constantly performed in a rude and imperfect 
manner by every judge in the empire, and will probably be performed by no two 
judges in the same way. We have, therefore, thought it right not to shrink from 
the task of framing these unpleasing but indispensable parts of a code ; and we 
hope that when each of these definitions is followed by a collection of cases falling 
under it, and of cases which, though at first sight they appear to fall under it, do 
not really fall under it, the definition, and the reasons which led to the adoption of it, 
will be readily understood. The illustrations will lead the mind of the student 
through the same steps by wliich the minds of those who framed the law proceeded, 
anti may sometimes show him that a phrase which may have struck him as uncouth, 
or a distinction which lie may liavc thought idle, was ticliberattiy adopted for tlie 
purpose of including or excliuling a laige class of inipoitant cases. In the study of 
geometry, it is constantly found that a tlieorem which, read by itself, conveyed no 
distinct meaning to the miiul. becomes perfectly clear as soon as the leader casts his 
eye over the statement of the individual case taken lor the purpose of demonstra- 
tion. Our illustrations, we trust, will in a similar maimer facilitate the study of 
(he law 

'riicre are two things wliicli a legislator should always have in view wliile he is 
flaming laws . the one is, that they should be as lar as possible precise; the other, 
that they should be easily understood. To unite precision and simplicity m definitions 
intended to include large classes of things, and to exclude others very similar to 
many of those which me included, will olten be utteily impossible. Under such cir- 
cuinstaiiees, it is not easy to say what is the best coursi* That a law, and especially 
a penal law, should be diawn in words which convey no meaning to the peojile who 
are to obey it, is an evil. On the other hand, a loosely worded law is no law ; and 
to w'hatevcr extent a legislature uses vague expressions, to that extent it abdicates 
its functions and resigns the pow'ci of making law to the Courts of Justice. 

On the whole, we arc inclined to think that the best course is that which w'e have 
adopted. We have, in framing our delmitions, thought piuieipally of making them 
precise, and have not shrunk from nigged or intricate phraseology when sueh phiaseo- 
logy appeared to us to be necessary to precision. If it a}»pearcd to us that our 
language was likely to perplex an oi dinary reader, we added as many illustrations as 
we thought necessary for the purjiose of explaining it. The definitions and enacting 
clauses contain the whole law. The illustrations make nothing law which w'ould not 
l)e law without them. They only exhibit the law m full action, and show what its 
effects will be on the events of common life 

Tfius the Code w ill be at once a statute-book and a collection of decided cases. 
Tlie decided cases in the Code will differ from the decided cases in the English law- 
books in two most important points. In the first place, our illustrations are ne\ci 
intended to supply any omission in the written law, nor do they ever, in our opinion, 
put a strain on the written law. They are merely instances of the practical applica- 
tion of the written law to the affairs of mankind. Secondly, they are cases decided 
not by the judges hut by the legislature, by those who make the law, and who must 
know moie certainly than any tudge can wlmt the law is which they mean to make. 

Ihe power of construing the law iii cases in which there is any real reason to 
doubt what the law'is, amounts to the power f making the law. On this ground the 
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Komftn jurists maintained that the office of interpreting the law in doubtful matters 
necessarily belonged to the legislature. The contrary opinion was censured by them 
with great force of reason, though in language perhaps too bitter and sarcastic for the 
gravity of a Code. “ Eorum vanam subtilitatem tarn risimus quam corrigendam 
esse ceusuimus. Si enim in prcescnti leges condere soli impeiatori concessum est, 
et leges interpretari solo dignum inaperio esse oportet. Quis leguin aenigmata solvere 
et omnibus aperire idoneus esse videbitur nisi is cui legislatorem esse concessum est ? 
Explosis itaque his ridicidosis ambiguitatibus tarn conditor quara interpres legum 
solus impcrator juste existiinabitiir.”* 

The decisions on particular eases, which we have annexed to the provisions of the 
Code, resemble the imperial rescripts in this, that they proceed from the same autho* 
rity from which the provisions tliemselves ]>roceed. They differ from the imperial 
rescripts in this most important circumstance, that they are not made ex post facto; 
that they cannot therefore be made to serve any particular turn ; that the persons 
condemned or absolved by them are purely imaginary persons ; and that, therefore, 
whatever may be thought of the wisdom of any judgment which we have passed, 
there can be no doubt of its impartiality. 

The publication of this collection of cases, decided by legislative authority, will, 
we hope, greatly limit the power which the Courts of Justice possess of putting their 
own sense on the laws. But we arc sensible that neither this collection nor any 
other can be sufficiently extensive to settle every question which may be raised as to 
the construction of the Code. Such questions will certainly arise, and, unless proper 
precautions be taken, the decisions on such questions wall accumulate till they forma 
body of law of far greater bulk than that which has been adopted by the legislature. 
Nor is this the worst. While the judicial system of Briti.sh India continues to be 
what it now is, the.se decisions will render the law not only bulky, hut uncertain and 
contradictory. There arc at present eight chief courts subject to the legislative power 
of your Lordship in Council, four established by Royal Charter and four which derive 
authority from the Company, Every one of these tribunals is perfectly independent 
of the others. Every one ot them is at liberty to put its own construction on the 
law ; and it is not to be evpected that they will alway.s adopt the .same construction. 
Under so inconvenient a system there will inevitably be, in the course of a few years, 
a large collection of decisions diametrically opposed to each other, and all of equal 
authority. 

How the powers and mutual relations of these Courts may be placed on a better 
footing, and whether it be possible or desirable to have in India a single tribunal 
empow'ored to expound the Code in the last resort, arc questions which must shortly 
engage the attention of the Law Commission. But w'hethcr the present judicial 
organization be retained or not, it is most desirable that measures should be taken to 
prevent the written law from being overlaid by an immense W’eight of comments and 
decisions. We conceive that it is proper for us, at the time at which W'e lay before 
your Lordship in Council the fobt part of the Indian Code, to offer such suggestions 
as have occurred to us on this imjiortant subject. 

We do not think it desirable that tlic Indian Legislature should, like the Roman 
emperors, decide doubtful points of law, winch have actually been mooted in cases 
pending before the tribunals. In criminal cases, with which we are now more 
immediately concerned, we think that the accused party ought always to have the 
advantage of a doubt on a point of law, if that doubt be entertained after mature 
consideration by the highest judicial authorities, as well as of a doubt 'on a matter of 
fact. In civil suits, which are actually pending, we think it on the whole desirable to 
leave to the Courts the office of deciding doubtful questions of law, which have 
actually aiisen in the course of litigation. But every case in which the construction 
put by a judge, on any part of the Code, is set aside by any of those tribunals, from 
which, at present, there is no appeal in India, and every case in which there is a 
difference of opinion, in a Court composed of several judges, as to the construction 
• Cod. Just, lib. 1. tit. XIV. 12. 
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of any part of the Code, ought to he forthwith reported to the legislature. Every 
judge of every rank, whose duty it is to administer the law, as contained in the Code, 
should be enjoined to report to his official superiors every doubt which he may enter- 
tain as to any question of construction which may have arisen in his Court. Of 
these doubts, all which are not obviously unreasonable ought to be periodically 
reported by the highest judicial authorities to the legislature. All the questions 
thus reported to the Government might, with advantage, be referred for examination 
to the Law Commission, if that Commission should be a permanent body. In some 
cases it will be found that the law is already sufficiently clear, and that any miscon- 
stiuction which may have taken place is to be attributed to weakness, carelessness, 
wrongheaded ness, or corruption on the part of an individual, and is not likely to 
occur again. In such cases it will be unnecessary to make any change in the Code. • 
Sometimes it will be found that a case has arisen respecting which the cotie is silent. 

In such a case it will be proper to supply the omission. Sometimes it may be found 
that the Code is inconsistent with itself. If so, the inconsistency ought to be 
removed. Sometimes it will be found that the w'ords of the law are not sufficiently 
precise. In sucli a case it will be proper to substitute others. Sometimes it will be 
found tliat the language of the law, though it is as precise as the subject admits, is 
not so clear that a person ot ordinary intelligence can sec its whole meaning. In 
those cases it will generally be expedient to add illustrations, such as may distinctly 
show ill what sense the legislature intends the law to be understood, and may render 
it impossible that the same question, or any similar question, slioukl ever again 
occasion difference of opinion. In this manner cveiy successive edition of the Code 
will solve all the important (piestions as to the constrution of the Code which liave 
luiscn since the appearance of the edition immediately preceding. Important fjiies- 
tions, particularly questions about which Courts of the highest rank have pronounced 
opposite decisions, ought to lie settled without delay ; and no point of law ought to 
continue to be a doubtful point more tliaii three or four years after it has been i oot; 
ill a couit of justice. An addiiion of a very few pages to the Code will stand in ^ .* 
place ot several volumes ol reports, and will be of far more value than si.ch . epo.is, 
inasmuch as the additions to the Code will proceed from the legislature, and will be 
of unquestionable authority ; whereas the reports would only give the opinion of the 
judges, wliich other judges might venture to set aside. 

It appears to us also highly desirable that, if the Code shall be adopted, all those 
penal laws which the Indian Legislature may, from time to time, find it necessary to 
pass, should be framed in such a manner as to fit into the Code, Tlieir language ought 
to be that of the Code. No word ought to be used in any other sense than that in 
which it is used in the Code. The very part of the Code in which the new law' is to be 
inserted, ought to be indicated. If the new law rescinds or modifies any provision of 
the Code, that provision ought to be indicated. In fact, the new law ought, from the 
day on which it is passed, to be part of the Code, and to affect all the other provisions 
of the Code, and to be affected by them as if it were actually ^ cUase of the or^gittfU 
Code. In the next edition of the Code, the new law ought to appear in its pepper 
place. 

For reasons wliich have been fully slated to your Lordship in Council in another 
commiiiiication, w'e have not inserted in the Code any clause declaring to what places 
and to what classes of persons it shall apply. 

Your Lordship in Council will see that we have not proposed to except from the 
operation of this Code any of the ancient sovereign houses of India residing within 
the Company’s territories. Whether any such exception ought to he made is a ques- 
tion which, without a more accurate knowledge than we possess of existing treaties, 
of the sense in which those treaties have been understood, of the history of nego- 
ciations, of the temper, and of the power of particular families, and of the feeling of 
the body of the people towards those families, we could not venture to decide. We 
will only beg permi.-isioii most respectfully to observe, that every such exception is an 
evil ; that it is an evil that any man should be above the law ; that it is a still greater 
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evil tliat the public should be taught to regard, as a high and enviable distinction, 
the privilege of being above the law; that the longer such privileges are suffered to 
last, the more difficult it is to take them away ; that there can scarcely ever he a 
fairer opportunity for taking them away, than at the time when the Government pro- 
mulgates a new Code, binding alike on persons of different races and religion ; and 
that we greatly doubt whether any consideration, except that of public faith solemnly 
pledged, deserves to be weighed against the advantages of equal justice. 

The peculiar state of public feelings In this country may render it advisable to 
frame the law of procedure in such a manner that families of high rank may he 
dispensed, as far as possible, from the necessity of perfoiming acts which are here 
regarded, however unreasonably, as humiliating. But though it may be proper to 
make wide distinctions as respects form, there ought, in our opinion, to be, as res- 
pects substance, no distinctions except those which the Government is bound by 
express engagements to make. That a man of rank should be examined with parti- 
cular ceremonies, or in a particular place, may in the present state of fndian society 
be highly expedient ; but that a man of any rank should be allowed to commit 
crimes with impunity, must in every state of society be most pernicious. 

The provisions of the Code will be applicable to offences committed by soldiers, 
as well as to offences committed by other members of the community. But for those 
purely militaiy offences which <5oldicrs only can commit ue have made no provision. 
It afipears to us desirable that this part ot the law should be taken up separately, and 
we have been given to understand that jour Lordship in Council has determined that 
it shall be so taken up. But we have, as your Lordshij) in (’ouncil will perceive, 
made provision for puiiisliing persons w ho, not being themselves subject to Maitul 
law, abet soldiers in the breach of Militaiy discipline. 

Your Lordship in Council will observe that in many jiarts of the IV'nal Code we 
have referred to the code of procedure, which as yet is not in existence ■ and hence it 
may possdjly be supposed to be our opinion that, till the code of procedure is framed, 
the Penal Code cannot come into opeiatioii. Such, however, is not our meaning. 
VVe conceive that almost the whole of the Penal Code, such as ue now lay it bclore 
your Lordship, might be made law, at least in the MofusMl, without any considerable 
change in the existing rules of procedure, .Should your Lordship in Council agree 
with us in this opinion, wc shall be prepaicd to suggest those changes uliich it W’ould 
be necessary immediately to make. 

In conclusion, we beg respectiully to suggest that, if your Lordship in Council is 
disposed to adopt the Code which we have framed, it is most desiiable that the native 
population should, with as little delay as possible, be furnished with good versions 
of it in their own lar.guages. Such versions, in our ojiininn, can be produced only 
by the combined labours of enlightened Kuropeans and natives : and it is not proba- 
ble that men competent to e.xecutc all the translations which will be required would 
be found in any single province of India. Wc aic sensible that the difficulty of pro- 
curing good translations will be great But wc believe that the means at the disposal 
of your Lord.ship in Council are sufficient to overcome every difficulty; and we arc 
confident that your Lordship m Council will not grudge any thing that may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of enabling the people who are placed under your care to know 
what that law is according to which they arc required to live. 

Wc have the honour to be. My Loid, 

Your I.ordship’s most obedient humble servants, 

T. B. Macact.ay. 

J. M. Macleoi). 

G. W. Anderson. 

F. Mil LET. 


Indian Law Commission, 
0 / Uitober 18d7. 
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CHAP. 1. 

GENERAL EXPLANATIONS. 

1. Throughout this Code, every definition of an offence, every penal provi- 
sion, and every illustration of every such definition or penal provision, shall be 
understood subject to the exceptions contained in the chapter entitled “ Gene- 
ral Exceptions,” though these exceptions arc not repeated in such definition, 
penal provision, or illustration. 

Illustration. 

Clause 294» contains the following definition of an offence : ” Whoever does any 
act, or omits what he is legally bound to do, with the intention of thereby causing, or 
with the knowledge that he is likely thereby to cause, the death of any person, and 
does by such act or omission cause the death of any person, is said to commit the 
offence of voluntary culpable homicide.” Here it is not expressed that a child under 
.seven years of age cannot commit voluntary culpable homicide j but the definition of 
voluntary culpable homicide is to he understood subject to the general exception con- 
tained in clause 64, which provides that nothing shall be an offence which is done by a 
child under seven years of age. 

2. Every expression which is explained in any part of this Code, is used, in 
every part of this Code, in conformity with the explanation. 

3. Wherever the causing of a certain effect with a certain intention, or with 
a knowledge of certain circumstances, is an offence, it is to be understood 
that if more persons than one jointly cause that effect, every one of them, who 
has that intention, or that knowledge, commits that offence. 

TUustrations. 

(a). A digs a pit, intending or knowing it to be likely that he may thereby cause a 
person s death. B puts turf over the mouth of the pit, intending or knowing it to be 

^sm/.JoMrw.N.S.VoL.^iO.No.lO]. M 
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likely that he may thereby cause a person’s death. Here, if Z falls in and is killed, 
both A and B committed voluntary culpable homicide. 

(&. ) A and B are joint f'aolers, and as such have the charge of Z, alternately, for 
six hours at a time. Each ot them, during bis time of attendance, illegally omits to 
furnish Z with food, intending or knowing it to be likely that he may thereby cause 
Z’s death. Z dies of hunger. Both A and B have committed voluntary culpable 
homicide. 


4. Wherever t\\c causin" ot a certain effect by an act or by an omission is 
an offence, it is to be understood that the causing of that effect partly by an 
act and partly by an oinis.sion, is the same oflenee. 

lllustralinn. 

A volnntuiily cmuscs Z’s death, partly by illegally omitting to give Z food, and 
partly by beating Z. A bus committed voluntary culiiable liomicide. 

5. The pronoun “ he ” is used of any person, whether male or female 

6. The word “man” denotes a male human being of any age : the word 
“ woman” denotes a female human being of any age 

7. The word “ party” denotes collection.s of persons, as well as persons. 


Illustrations 

The Government of India, the Bank ol Bengal, tlie Union Bank, the Asiatic 
Society, are parties. 

8. The word “ king” denotes as well the Queen Rcgnante, as the King of 


the United Kingdom of Great Bntain and Ireland. 

9. The words “ Government of India” denote the executive government of 
India, unless it be otherwise exfiressed. 

10. The worths “Government of a presidency ” denote the Governor in 
Council or Dejiuty Governor in Council of that presidency, if there be a 
council; but if there be uo council, then the Governor or Deputy Governor 
alone. 

11. The word “ pre.sidcncy ” denotes all the territories subject to the 
Government of a presidency. 

12. The word “judge” denotes, not only every person who is officially 
designated as a judge, but also every person who is empowered by law to give 
in any legal proceeding, civil or criminal, a definitive judgment; or a judg- 
ment which, if not appealed against, would be definitive ; or a judgment which, 
if confirmed by some other authority, would be definitive; or who is one of a 
body of persons, which body of persons is empowered by law to give such a 
judgment. 

Illustrations. 


(a), A collector sitting on a snmmaiy suit, under Regulation VIII. of 1831, of 
the Bengal presidency, is a judge. 

{b). A magistrate sitting on a charge on which he has power to sentence to fine or 
imprisonment, with or without appeal, is a judge. 

(c). A land-holder empowered by Regulation XV. of 1827, of the Bombay presi- 
dency, to try persons accused ot certain otfences, is a judge. 

13. The words “ court of justice” denote a judge who is empowered by law 
to act judicially alone, or a body of judges which is empowered by law to act 
judicially as a body, when such judge or body of judges is acting judicially. 

14. The words “public servant” denote a person falling under any of the 
descriptions hereinafter following, namely : 

] st. Every covenanted .servant of the East-India Company ; 

2d. Every commissioned officer, military or naval, in the service of the 
Ea.st-India Company; 
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3d. Every commissioned officer of tlie King’s army, while serving under the 
Government of India; 

4th. Every judge; 

5th. Every officer of a court of justice, whose duty it is, as such officer, to 
investigate or report on any matter of law or fact, or to make, authenticate, or 
keep, any document, or to take charge of any property, or to execute any judi- 
cial process, or to administer any oath, or to interpret, or to preserve order in 
the court; 

6th. Every juryman ; 

7th. Every arbitrator, to whom any cause has been referred by any court of 
justice ; 

8th. Every person who holds any office, by virtue of which he is empowered 
to place or keep any person in confinement ; 

9th. Every officer of police, whose duty it is, as such officer, to prevent 
offences, to give information of offences, to bring offenders to justice, or to 
protect the public health, safety, or convenience ; 

10th. Every officer whose duty it is, as such officer, to take, receive, keep, 
or expend any property, on behalf of the Government, or to make any survey, 
assessment, or contract, on behalf of the Government, or to execute any 
revenue process, or to investigate or to report on any matter affecting the pecu- 
niary interests of the Government, or to make, authenticate, to keep any 
document relating to the pecuniary interests of the Government, or to prevent 
the infraction of any law for the protection of the pecuniar) interests of the 
Government ; 

1 1th. Every officer, whose duty it is, as such officer, to take, receive, keep, 
or expend any property for any .secular common jiurpose of any village, town, 
or distiict, or to make, authenticate, or keep, any document for the ascertain- 
ing of the rights of the people of any village, town, or district ; 

]^2th. Every person holding any situation, the holder, s of which have been 
declared to be public servants by an order of the Government of India, or of 
the Government of llic prc.-^idency under which such situation is held. 

Explanations . Persons falling under any of the above descriptions are public 
servants, whether appointed by the Go\einmcnt or not. 

Wherever the words “ public seivant” occur, they shall be understood of 
every peison who is in actual possession of the situation of a public servant, 
whatever legal defect there may be in In’s right to hold that situation. 

15 “Wrongful gain ” is the gain of property to which the party gaining 
is not legally entitled. “ Wrongful loss” is the loss of property to which the 
party losing it is legally entitled. A jiarty is said to gain wrongfully, when 
such party retains wrongfully, as well as wlien such party acquires wrongfully, 
A party is said to lose wrongfully, when such {larty is kejit out of property 
wrongfully, as well as when such party is deprived of property wrongfully, 

16. Whoever does any thing with the intention of causing wrongful gain to 
one party by means of wrongful loss, or risk of wrongful loss, to another party, 
is said to do that thing “ fraudulently ” 

17* When property is put into the possession of a person’s wife or servant, 
in trust for that person, it is put into that person’s possession, if it was not 
before in his possession, and continues in his possession, if it was before in his 
possession. 

18. Property in possession of a child under twelve years of age, of a 
lunatic, or of an idiot, if such child, lunatic, or idiot, be in the keeping of a 
guardian or guardians, is in the possession of such guardian or guardians. 
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19. Property is no^said to be in the possession of any party other than a 
person. 

Illustrations. 

Property is not said to be in the possession of the Government of India, of the 
Government of Madras, of the Bank of Bengal, of the Agra Bank, of the Asiatic 
Society, but of the persons who are in trust for those parties. 

J20, A person is said to ** counterfeit,** who causes one thing to resemble 
another thing, intending to deceive by means of that resemblance. 

Explanation. It is not essential to counterfeiting, that the imitation should 
be exact. 

Illustration. 

If the embellishment of a coin be a wreath of forty leaves, and the inscription be 
'* King William,” a person counterfeits that coin who, with the intention to deceive 
by means of a resemblance, makes a wreath of thirty-nine leaves, and the inscription 
** King Wiliam,” 

21. The word “ document ** is not used to denote any matter except matter, 
the whole or part whereof is in hand-writing, or is meant by the maker 
thereof to appear to be in hand-writing. Therefore, a printed hand-bill, or a 
lithographed letter, no part of which was meant by the engraver to be taken 
for manuscript, is not a “ document but a single word, or a single letter, or 
significant mark, if that word, letter, or mark be in hand-writing, or be meant 
by the maker thereof so to appear, is a document, and is sufficient to make the 
whole of the matter connected therewith a document, and every part of that 
matter part of a document. 

lllustratiom. 

A promissory note, the \Yliole of which is in print or copper-plate, excepting the 
signature, which is in hand-writing, is a document, and the part of the note which is 
in print or copper-platc, is part of the document 

22. The words “ valuable security ” denote a document which is, or purports 
to be, a document whereby any legal right is created, extended, transferred, 
restricted, extinguished, or released, or whereby any party acknowledges that 
such party lies under legal liability, or has not a certain legal right. 

23. A statement is said to be “ made under a sanction which is tantamount 
to an oath ” in each of the three cases hereinafter described ; 

1st. When it is made by one of the people called Quakers, on affirmation, 
received according to law, instead of an oath ; 

2dly. When it is made under the sanction of a declaration made according to 
law, by permission of an authority legally competent to require that an oath 
shall be taken to the same effect with such declaration ; 

3dly. When it is made after an admonition to speak the truth, which admo- 
nition has been given according to law by an authority legally competent to 
require th^t an oath to speak the truth shall be taken by the person so admo- 
nished. 

24. The words “ to do a thing *’ denote omissions, as well as acts. 

Illustration. 

Clause 67 contains the following general exception : “ Nothing is an offence which 
a person does in consequence of being mad or delirious at the time of doing it.” A, a 
gaoler, goes mad, and in consequence of his madness omits to supply his prisoners 
with food. The words “ thing done by a person ” apply to A’s omission, and he has 
committed no offence. 

23. The word act ’* denotes as well a series of acts, as a single act ; the 
word “ omission *’ denotes as well a series of omissions, as a single omission. 
26. A person is said to cause an effect “ voluntaiily ’* when he causes it by 
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means whereby he intended to cause it, or by means which, at the time of 
employing those means, he knew to be likely to cause it. 

Illustration. 

A sets fire by night to an inhabited house, in a large town, for the purpose of facili- 
tating a robbery, and thus causes the death of a person. Here A may not have in- 
tended to cause death, and may even be sorry that death has been caused by his act ; 
yet if he knew that he was likely to cause death, he has caused death voluntarily. 

^ 7 . The word “ offence ” denotes a thing made pnnishable by this Code, 

28. The word “illegal” is applicable to every thing which is an offence, or 
which is contrary to any direction of the law, or which furnishes ground for a 
civil action : and a person is said to be “ legally bound to do ” whatever it is 
illegal in him to omit. 

29. The word “ injury ” denotes any harm whatever, illegally caused to any 
party in body, mind, reputation, or property. 

30. The words “ free consent ” denote a consent given to a party who has 
not obtained that consent by directly or indirectly putting the consenting party 
in fear of injury. 

31. The words “intelligent consent” denote a consent given by a person 

who is not, from youth, mental imbecility, derangement, intoxication, or 
passion, unable to understand the nature and consequence of that to which he 
gives his consent. ' ^ 

32. The words “ a person Asiatic blood ” denote a person whose father 
or mother, or grandfather or grandmother, was of Asiatic birth, and, as far as 
can be discovered, of pure Asiatic extraction. 

33. The word “ death ” denotes the death of a human being, unless it be 
otherwise expressed. 

34. The word “ animal” denotes any living creature other than a human 
being. 

35. The word “ vessel ” denotes any floating thing used for the conveyance 
by water of human beings, or of property. 

36. Wherever the word “ year” or the word “ month ” is used, it is to be 
understood that the year or the month is to be reckoned according to the 
British calendar. 

37 . The word “ clause ” denotes one of those portions of this Code which 
are distinguished by prefixed numeral figures. 

38. The word “ herein-before ” and the word “ herein-after ” relate to 
matter contained within the same clause in which the.se words occur. 

39. Nothing which falls within any definition of an ofleuce shall be con- 
strued as not being an offence because it does not fall within the title of the 
chapter containing that definition. 

Illustration. 

A illegally imports sugar from Bombay into Bengal. Here A is within the defini- 
tion of the offence of smuggling, though A’s act may not affect the public revenue, and 
though the chapter by which the offence of smuggling is made punishable is entitled 
“ Of Offences relating to the Revenue.” 

CHAP. II. 

OF PUNISHMENTS.* 

40. The punishments to which offenders are liable under the provisions of 
this Code are, 

Firsty Death : 

♦ The mode of mflicting, commuting, and remitting punishments, belongs to the law of procedure. 
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iiecondly, Transportation : 

Thirdly^ Imprisonment, which is of two descriptions, viz. (1) Rigorous; 
(2) Simple : 

Fourlhlj/y Banishment from the territories of the East-India Company : 
Fifithlify Forfeiture of property : 

Sixthly^ Fine. 

41. In every case in which sentence of death has been passed, the Govern- 
ment of the presidency witiun whicli the offender has been sentenced may, 
without the consent of the offender, commute the punishment for imprisonment 
of either description, or for banishment from the territories of the East-India 
Company, which imprisonment or banishment may be for life, or for any term. 

42. In every case in which sentence of imprisonment for a term of seven 
years, or upwards, has been passed on any offender who is not both of Asiatic 
birth and of Asiatic blood, it shall be lawful for the Government of the presi- 
dency within which the offender has been sentenced, at any time within two 
years after the passing of such sentence, to commute the remaining imprison- 
ment, without the consent of the offender, for transportation for a term not 
exceeding the unexpired term of imprisonment, to which may be added banish- 
ment for life, or for any term, from the territories of the East-India Company. 

43. In every case in which sentence of rigoious imprisonment for a term 
of one ye^ or upwards, or ot imprisonment of any description for a 
term of two years or upwards, has been passed on any person who is not 
both of Asiatic birth and of Asiatic blood, it shall be lawful for the Govern- 
ment of the presidency within which the offender was sentenced, at any time 
before one-third of the imprisonment has been suffered, to commute the 
remaining imprisonment, without the cou''Cnt of the oHender, for banishment 
from the territories of the East-India Company, which banishment may be 
cither for life or for any term. 

44. In every case, the Government of the presidency within which an 
offender has been sentenced may, with the consent of the offender, commute 
the punishment for any other punishment provided by this Code, except death. 

45. In every case, the (Jovernment of the presidency within which an 
offender has been sentenced may, at any time, remit the whole or any part of 
the punishment, vvithout conditions, or on any conditions to which the offender 
has agreed. 

46. In every case in which it is provided that an offender shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either ilcscription, it shall be competent to the Court 
which sentences such oflender, to direct in the sentence that such imprison- 
ment shall be wholly rigorous, or that such imprisonment shall be wholly 
simple,, or that any part of such imprisonment .shall be rigorous and the rest 
simple. 

47. In calculating fractions of terms of imprisonment, imprisonment for life 
shall be reckoned as etjuivalcntto imprisonment for twenty-four years. 

48. In every case in which an offender is sentenced to forfeiture of all 
property, the sentence renders that offender incapable of acciuiring any pro- 
perty except for the benefit of the Government. 

Illustration. 

A, for waging war against the Government of India, is sentenced to forfeiture of all 
his property. After the sentence, A’s father dies, leaving an estate, which, but for the 
sentence of forfeiture, would become the property of A. Tlie estate becomes the pro- 
perty of Government. , 

49. Where no sum is expressed to which a fine may extend, the amount 01 

fine to which the offender is liable is unlimited. 
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oO. In every case in which an offender is sentenced t^o a fine, unless he be 
also sentenced to death, to imprisonment for life, or to transportation for life, 
it shall be competent to the Court which sentences such offender to direct by 
the sentence, that in default of payment of the fine, the offender shall suffer 
imprisonment for a certain term, which imprisonment shall be in excess of any 
other imprisonment to which he may have been sentenced. 

51. The term for which the Court directs the offender to be imprisoned in 
default of payment of a fine, shall not exceed one-fourth of the term of impri- 
sonment which is the maximum fixed for the offence, if the offence be punish- 
able with imprisonment as well as fine. 

52. The imprisonment which the Court imposes in default of payment of a 
fine, may be of any description to which the offender might have been sentenced 
for the offence. 

53. If the offence be not punishable with imprisonment as well as fine, the 
term for which the Couf%' directs the prisoner to be imprisoned in default of 
payment of a fine, shall not exceed seven days, and the imprisonment shall be 
simple imprisonment 

54. The imprisonment \\hich is imposed in default of payment of a fine, 
shall terminate whenever that fine is either paid, or levied by process of law. 

55. If, before the expiration of the teim of imprisonment fixed in default of 
payment, such a proportion of the fine be paid or levied that the term of impri- 
sonment suffered in default of payment is not less than propMtional to the 
part of the fine still unpaid, the imprisonment .shall terminate. ^ 

A is sentenced to a fine of Rs. 100, and to lour months’ imprisonment, in default of 
payment. Here, it U«. 7.) ot the fine be paid or levied before the expiration of one 
month of the imiirisoninent, A will be di-^cluirgcd as soon as the first month ba.s ex- 
pired. If lls. 75 be paid oi levied at the time of the expiiation of the first month, or 
at any later time while A continues lu mipiisonment, A will be immediately discharged. 
If Rs. 50 of tlie fine be paid or levied before the cxpiiation of two months of the im- 
prisonment, A will be discharged as soon as the two months are completed. If 
Rs. .50 be paid or levied at the time of tlie expiiation ol those two months, or at any 
later time while A continues in iiuprisomneut, A will be immediately discharged. 

56. The fine, or any part theicof wliich remains unpaid, may be levied at 
any time within six years after the passing of the sentence; and if under the 
sentence the offender be liable to imprisonment for a longer period than six 
years, then at any time previous to the expiration of that period ; and the 
death of the offender does not discharge fiom the liability any property which 
would, after his death, be legally liable for his debts. 

57. Whenever any person, by doing any thing whereby be commits an offence 
falling under one penal pro\ision of this Code, also commits an offence under 
another provision of this Code, the punishment shall not be cumulative, unless 
it be so expressly provided. 

Illustration. 

A strikes Z with violence, knowing it to be likely that he may thereby break Z’s 
arm, and does break Z’s arm. Here A commits an assault ; he also, by the same act, 
commits the offence of voluntarily causing grievous hurt. But A is not liable to 
punishment botli for assault and for voluntarily causing grievous hurt. 

58. Where it is provided that punishment shall be cumulative, that provision 
does not authorize the combining in any case of the punishments provided by 
more than two penal provisions of this Code. 

59. Where any thing which is an offence is made up of parts, any of which 
parts is in itself an offence, the offender shall not he punished with the punish- 
ment of more than one of such his offences, unle.ss it be so expre.s.sly provided. 
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Illustrations. 

(a) . A givei Z fifty strokes with a stick. Here, A may have committed the offence 
of voluntarily causing hurt to Z by the whole beating, and also by each of the blows 
which make up the whole beating. If A were liable to punishment for every blow, he 
might be imprisoned for fifty years, one for each blow. But he is liable only to one 
punishment for the whole beating—that is to say, to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding one year, if the hurt which he has voluntarily caused is not grievous i 
and for a term not exceeding ten years, nor less that six months, if the hurt which be 
has voluntarily caused is grievous. 

(b) . But if, while A is beating Z, Y interposes, and A strikes Y, here, as the blow 
given to Y is no part of the act whereby A voluntarily causes hurt to Z, A is liable to 
one punishment for voluntarily causing hurt to Z, and to another for the blow given 
to Y. 

60. In all cases in which judgment is given, in the manner prescribed in the 
law of procedure, that a person is guilty of an offen^ but that it is doubtful 
under which of certain penal provisions of this Cocle he is punishable, the 
offender shall be liable to be punished with whatever punishment is common 
to the penal provisions between which the doubt lies; and if imprisonment is 
common to the penal provisions between which the doubt lies, and any one of 
those provisions admits of simple imprisonment, the offender may be sentenced 
to simple imprisonment. 

Illustrations. 

(а) . Judgrafpt is given, in the manner prescribed in the law of procedure, that A is 
guilty either of murdering Z, or of previously abetting by aid the murder of Z. The 
punishment of murder, and that of previously abetting murder by aid, are the same ; 
A is, therefore, liable to that punishment. 

(б) . Judgment is given, in the manner prescribed by the law of procedure, that A 
has committed an offence, but that it is doubtful whether that offence be theft or cri- 
minal breach of trust. Theft is punishable with rigorous imprisonment for three years, 
or fine, or both ; criminal breach of trust is puni.shable with imprisonment of either 
description for the same term, or fine, or both. A is, therefore, liable to fine, which 
is common to both the penal provisions, and to rigorous imprisonment for three years, 
which is common to both the penal provisions ; but he may be sentenced to simple 
imprisonment, because one of the penal provisions admits of simple imprisonment. 

(c) . Judgment is given in the manner prescribed in the law of procedure that A has 
committed either theft or criminal misappropriation of property not in possession. 
Here, as the punishment of fine is common to theft and to criminal misappropriation of 
property not in possession, A is liable to fine. Theft is punishable with Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to three years ; criminal misappropriation of property not in 
possession is punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to two years. 
Imprisonment for two years is, therefore, common to both, and A may be punished 
with imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years. The imprisonment in both 
cases may be rigorous ; A’s imprisonment may, therefore, be rigorous. But the 
imprisonment for criminal misappropriation of property not in possession may be 
simple; therefore, A is liable to imprisonment of either description. 

( To be continued } 
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REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 

No. VI. 

The distress prevailing in the interior of the British provinces in Upper 
India, owing to tlje late drought and dearth, is still a prominent and painful 
topic in the latest accounts from Calcutta. The details of the sufferings 
experienced by the lower classes of the natives are dreadful. When we find 
the Cawnpoor Relief Society stating (p. 70), as the result of actual observa- 
tion, that the number of deaths from exposure and starvation throughout 
that station only, in five months, was upwards of 1,200, and that 1,300 
persons were relieved daily with a few pice or cowries (less than a farthing) ; 
when we read (p. 70.),|^hat, at Agra, men, women, and children arc 
crushed to death in the struggle to obtain the scanty pittance which the hand 
of charity extends to them ; that the inhabitants of Agra are denying 
themselves their usual evening ride, because of the intolerable effluvia aris- 
iiw from the dead bodies surrounding the station — and that a nullah, near 
Cawnpoor, is said to be choaked with the corpses of the multitudes starved 
to death;’' the picture can scarcely be heightened by the powerful imagina- 
tion of a Dante. It is gratifying to observe, that not only the CIbvernment, 
blit individuals (chiefly European, indeed), have humanely endeavoured to 
lessen the sufferings of the poor ; but the distress is on a scale so gigantic, 
that it surpasses human power to provide a remedy. The suspension of the 
revenue, the employment of the able-bodied, and a large contribution to funds 
raised by individual subscriptions, is all that Government can do in this 
emergency ; the cause of the evil being unlooked-for, and not to be pro- 
vided against. It is some consolation to know that, by the latest accounts^ 
this cause was apparently disappearing: a letter from the Governor-generars 
camp at Kurnaul, dated March Oth, reports that rain had fallen, and, with 
a rapidity known only in that climate, was turning the barren land into a 
fruitful plain. 

Lord Auckland, according to the last reports, had left Delhi, after the 
customary routine of visits, durbars, and entertainments, and was on his 
way through the delightful valley of the Dhoon to the hills, where his lord- 
ship and party will have the benefit of that bracing climate. 

Our law intelligence from Calcutta embraces two topics (p. 65) worthy 
of a passing remark. The Supreme Court has confirmed the judgment of 
the late Sir Benjamin Malkin, in the Insolvent Court, pronounced in the 
case of Fergusson and Co., which is justly regarded as of great importance, 
since it establishes this point: that the circumstance that the house was 
insolvent at the period when the retiring partner quitted it, is not sufficient 
to affect the transaction, if otherwise bond Jide. “ The whole question 
turns on the existence or non-existence of fraud." Now, when it is con- 
sidered that the law never presumes fraud ; that fraud must be satisfactorily 
proved by the party seeking to impeach the transaction, and that legal proof 
is extremely difficult in all cases, and in some absolutely impracticable, 
though there may be a moral certainty, this decision may be considered to 
AsiaUow\N.S.Voh,26.'^oA02. N 
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throw a mantle of impunity around parties deserting an insolvent concern. 
The rule of common sense seems to be, that where a person quits a firm 
which was actually insolvent at that time, taking away his capital, that 
capital so taken away should be liable, in case of failure, to the demands 
of creditors, on these grounds — that credit was given to the firm, partly on 
the strength of that part of the capital, and that the retiring partner ought 
to know, what no creditor can know, the actual state of the concern. How- 
ever, Diis aliter visum est — the law says otherwise. 

The other topic is an action in the Supreme Court on an agreement, one 
of the conditions of which was, that a party should not marry a second wife 
in the life-time of the first, whereas he had married two, which fact was 
assigned as a breach of the agreement ; and in aggravation of the case it 
was stated, that the party aggrieved was subjected to expense for the main- 
tenance of a child which she had honghi. The learned judges of the court 
suggested (we arc not told whether seriously or jocosely), whether an agree- 
ment not to marry a plurality of wives (that privilege being recognized by 
Mahomedan law) was not illegal, as being against public policy, and in 
restraint of marriage in general. These arc some of the anomalies of Eas- 
tern societ)f, with which the makers and administrators of the laws have to 
deal in India. 

Complaints are made (p. 67) of the delay attending the transmission 
of the packet^ of letters and papers, brought by the steam and overland 
conveyance, across the country, by daky from Bombay to (Calcutta. The 
weight of the packets (ICOlbs.) is a sufficient excuse, considering that they 
arc to be carried by the same number of runners who were accustomed to 
bear about thirty or forty pounds. As this is an evil likely to increase, it is 
absolutely necessary, until the comprehensive plan of steam-communication 
be adopted, that a larger supply of dak runners be provided. 

Application has been made to Government, by a vast number of native 
petitioners (p. 68), for the institution of schools, to be devoted exclusively to 
the study of Sanscrit, as a foundation for the formation of one general lan- 
guage, consolidating or superseding the various dialects of Bengallee which 
now obtain. This petition shows the sense entertained by the native popu- 
lation of the want of one general language and character, and will, probably, 
dispose them the more readily to cultivate English. 

'i'he- superintendent employed in the cultivation of tea at Assam (p. 76) 
has furnished some samples to the committee, which have been pronounced 
by that body and the Government to be sufficiently good to constitute a 
merchantable commodity. The report of Dr. Griffith, who accompanied 
Dr. Wallich into Assam, to examine the tea plantations there, states (p.79) 
his opinion, that the soil of Assam is of the same nature as that in those 
provinces in China in which tea is produced, and that, with adequate care, 
tea may be produced there fit to become an article of merchandize. 

The abominable custom of human sacrifices still prevails in Goomsur, and 
two officers, Captain Campbell (p. 68) and Captain Millar (p. 81), have 
been the means of rescuing a vast number of children from this dreadful 
fate. 
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A case which came before the magistrate's court at Monghyr (p, 75), ’ 
shows that the sect of Syud Ahmed, a Musulman heretic, who occasioned 
some commotion a few years ago, is not extinct, and that extraordinary 
means are resorted to in order to swell the number of his followers. These 
are indications of the state of religious feeling in India, which, however 
trivial in appearance, should be carefully watched by the Government. 

The intelligence from the Native states of India is deficient in matters of 
interest. It is reported at Lucknow, that the king, in consequence of age 
and infirmity, has come to the determination of abdicating in favour of his 
son. The establishment of the Oude Auxiliary Force appears to have given 
blit little satisfaction to the parties concerned, in a pecuniary point of view. 
Capt. Grant, commandant of the Auxiliary Force, has resigned, 

1'hc state of affairs in Burmah still remains uncertain ; but the prompt 
measures adopted by the Government of India have evidently operated upon 
iho prudence of the new king. In order to confirm this salutary change, 
ll.M.’s ()3d regiment has been ordered to Moulmein from Madras. 

The most curious item of intelligence from the last-named presidency is 
the employment on the Rod II ill Railway of a wind-carriage, which, it 
seems, travels at the rale of from nine to twelve miles an hour 

'I'lie opening of tlie Indus a[)pears to have given already an impulse to 
ihe native trade, and promises to offer new markets for British goods in 
Candaliar, Cabul, and Bokhara, as well asSindc. Some Parsec merchants 
have succeeded in navigating the Indus up to Loodoanah ; and this experi- 
ment was followed by another, a boat having reached that place from Bom- 
bay, fieightcd with English manufactures, intended for tfie Punjaub market. 

A considerable return tiade from the Punjaub to Bombay, in sugar, raw and 
leiincd, has also recently spiung up. 

At the Mauritius there appears to have been a tumult amongst the liKlian 
coolies; but it was suppressed without mischief. 

The news from China is indicative of some speedy crisis. The persever- 
ance of the imperial and local authorities, in reipiiring the removal of the 
‘smuggling ships, in forbidding the access of Europeans to the city, and m 
throwing every impediment in the way of a satisfactory adjustment of the 
claims of foreigners on insolvent Chinese merchants, can only arise from a 
determination to attain its objects, and perhaps to get rid of foreign trade 
altogether. \Vc recommend to the perusal of our readers an extract from 
the Canton paper (p. 88), showing, in another instance, how true our 
anticipations have been in respect to the result of a free trade with China. 

'1 he intelligence from the Cajie is of some impoitance, embracing the 
de.struction of some of the emigrant Boers by the Calfcrs ; a mutiny in a Hot- 
tentot corps, and the result of the action brought by Captain Stockenstrom 
against Captain Campbell. 
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STEAM.COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

SIR JAMES CARNAC AND THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : In the Madrat Herald of the 6th December last, I find a letter on 
the subject of steam-communication with India, dated from London, and 
signed James Barber.’* With the first four paragraphs I have nothing to 
do; they contain little deserving of especial notice, their most remarkable 
characteristic being the Sybiline frenzy with which the author pours forth his 
sentiments, in “ periods of a mile,” which put the reader out of breath even 
to look at them. As far as his meaning can be collected, the correspondent of 
the Madras Herald is alike angry with the Court of Directors and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, whom he accuses of entertaining “ shuffling 
propensities.” This charge will, I dare say, give Sir John Hobhouse just as 
little of concern as among the public it will obtain of belief. It is simply 
ridiculous. The honourable baronet entertained certain views on the subject 
of steam-communication with India— views in accordance with those of the 
letter-writer to Madras, and he avowed those views in the most manly and 
straightforward manner, publicly and privately, as any one may see who will 
take the trouble of looking into the evidence before the last Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

But it is in the fifth and last paragraph of his letter that the writer has put 
forth his strength, such as it is, for the purpose of attacking one of the best 
and ablest friends of India, and through him the Court of Directors, of which 
he is a member. It will be necessary to quote the whole of it : 

** You may be lulled into security by reading the public prints, for it has been the 
fashion of late with a party here, to discover a sudden ditfiision of liberality in Leaden- 
hall Street, and they would persuade you, that a certain baronet has, by electricity 
or charm, opened the eyes, hearts, and understanding, of all around him, and by 
the touch of his magic wand, all dross is to be purged away — grievances redressed — 
merit rewarded j in short, extensive benevolence, without interruption, is to flow 
through the services. Put no faith in such sophistry— a portion of merit may be his 
due. I can see no reason why the “ old three-and-twenty ” should be sacrificed at 
his shrine; for amongst them there are men decidedly more brilliant in talent, 
sounder in judgment, more liberal in principle, and more just in their decision, and 
whose years of direction will outnumber his weeks ; but, say they, “ see what he 
has done for the army !” Bah ! see what the army lias done for itself I— think what 
will be done by approximating the governors and the governed ! Hasten, then, that 
happy time, by your zealous and united cry for a full and comprehensive communica- 
tion by steam via the Red Sea. 

he Directors are here set clown en viasse as persons of incorrigible illibera- 
lity ; but as mud thrown at random may chance to hit nobody, the writer 
thought it necessary to pick some one out to receive the greater portion of 
that which he had determined at all hazards to cast. Lord Coke held that a 
corporation had no soul, and I recollect having heard Sir Charles Wetherell 
declare, in Lincoln’s-Inn Hall, that it had no body either. Seeing, then, that 
a corporation has neither soul nor body, and that, consequently, it must be 
extremely difficult to assail it in any way, it became expedient to select an indi- 
vidual as a scape-goat,^ and the highest functionary of the Court was naturally 
chosen. The “certain baronet” referred to in the paragraph just quoted is 
the late Chairman of the East-India Company ; who has now quitted office in 
the full enjoyment of the approbation and confidence of his colleagues, and 
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followed by the grateful recollections of every servant and dependant of the \ 
Company, civil and military. With regard to the feelings of the latter class, 
the writer is especially sore. ** Conscience does make cowards of us all 
and as Macbeth heard a voice crying ** Sleep no more, to all the house,** so he 
in imagination hears a general shout, “See what he has done for the army !** 
And how does he answer it^ As the sheep-stealer answers the lawyer in the 
farce, “ bah! hahP* Nobody can be insensible to the argument and wit con- 
tained in this classical monosyllable “ bah'* It must be admitted to be conclu- 
sive on the subject. Still it may not be amiss to inquire what was actually 
done for the army during the three years in which Sir James Carnac was in 
succession Deputy and Chairman, in order to know how much is answered by 
this famous “ bah P* In that period, the Court rejected a proposal, from very 
high authority, for disbanding the European regiments in India ; they removed 
certain restrictions regarding full-tentage, which had pressed injuriously upon 
officers at particular stations j they secured pensions to retiring officers propor- 
tioned to length of service, instead of leaving the allowance on retirement 
dependent on the attainment of rank, a circumstance of great uncertainty; 
they granted half-pay to military and medical officers losing their health while 
on duty, after a service of three years ; they procured the extension to Com- 
j)any’s officers of the privilege enjoyed by retiring officers in her Majesty’s 
service on settling in the colonies; they concluded a variety of arrangements 
very beneficial to the Company’s officers, in regard to brevet rank, and ob- 
tained for them a fair share of the honours of the Bath ; they opened the rank of 
general to Company’s officers, the highest rank to which they could previously 
attain being that of lieutenant-general ; they extended field-allowances to all 
European officers of the Madras and Bombay establishments stationed at 
places more than two hundred miles distant from the capitals of their respec- 
tive presidencies; they procured an Act of Parliament enabling them to grant 
to officers of the Bengal and Madras armies, returning to England by Bombay, 
their Indian allowances to the date of quitting the latter presidency, and to 
those returning, the advantage of receiving such allowances on reaching Bom- 
bay ; they procured another Act, to enable officers proceeding to the Cape on 
sick certificate to draw the allowances to which they are entitled, from month 
to month ; they passed a resolution allowing officers on furlough, and retired 
officers, to draw their pay quarterly, instead of half-yearly, as formerly; they 
raised the allowances of regimental staff-officers at Madras and Bombay to the 
standard of Bengal. These are a few of the boons conferred on the army in 
the short space of three years; I cannot pretend to recount them all. Even 
the youths at Addiscombe were not forgotten or neglected ; their aspirations 
for honourable distinction were encouraged by granting certificates to those 
cadets who might deserve appointments in the Engineers, but for whom there 
was no vacancy, and the time passed at the Seminary after the age of sixteen 
was allowed to be counted as so much service towards the attainment of 
retiring pensions on full pay. 

I have dwelt the more upon the benefits conferred upon the military service, 
because I am best acquainted with them; but the civil service was not passed 
over by the Court or its Chairman ; in proof of which I may mention the 
provision made for civil servants, who, before residing a sufficient period to 
entitle them to pensions from retiring funds, were compelled permanently to 
quit the country from ill-health. 

I cannot pretend to enumerate, nor could I presume to occupy your space 
sufficiently to detail, all the benefits, great and small, which, during the 
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period referred to, iiave been conferred on the native community. It is the 
less necessary because, in spite of the efforts of such writers as the corres- 
pondent of the Madras Herald to create and foster discontent, the people of 
India are satisfied with their rulers, and are long likely to remain so. 

But passing over all that has been done for the community in general, Euro- 
pean and native, and giving the assailant the advantage of choosing his own 
ground, let me in conclusion call attention once more to the imperfect cata- 
logue of boons conferred on the army of India within the short space of three 
years. What says the assailant of Sir James Carnac and the Court of Direc- 
tors to these things? He says ** bakJ** and if he thinks this an answer, the 
friends of the parties attacked need not give themselves much trouble in 
framing a refutation. When the patriot and the philanthropist point to the 
various admirable measures by which India has been advanced in civilization 
and prosperity — when the young civilian, whose health has sunk beneath the 
effects of a pernicious climate, rejoices that, in abandoning his anticipated 
career, he do6s not encounter the horrors of destitution— when the worn-out 
soldier blesses the considerate care which has enabled him, notwithstanding 
any accidental tardiness of promotion, to pass his latter years in the land of 
his fathers — when these things are brought forward, let the envious and dis- 
appointed answer ** bahT* and let the public decide between the disputants. 

It is as unnecessary as it would be unjust to seek to elevate the character of 
Sir James Carnac by depreciating his associates. The Court of Directors con- 
tains many men (adopting the language of the correspondent of the Madras 
Herald) “ brilliant in talent — sound in judgment — liberal in principle— and just 
in decision.” Whether more or less so than the object of hi.s abuse, is immate- 
rial. In one point, however, it seems that he must yeld to some of his col- 
league.s, “ whose years of direction will outnumber his weeks.” Now, on 
referring to the East-Indla Registcfy I see that Sir James Carnac was elected 
a Director on the 7th March 1827- The letter to the Madras Herald is dated 
5th August 1837; consequently, at that date. Sir James Carnac had held 
office about 542 weeks, and as the writer .says (of course on good authority) 
that there are Directors whose years of office outnumber his weeks, we come 
to the startling fact, that there arc Directors of almost, if not quite, 550 
years’ standing. The office of a Director will now be coveted more than ever. 
It confers a patent of longevity, and no one who loves life will ever disqualify. 
There is one difficulty, indeed : the first charter to the East-India Company 
was granted in the year 1599, and thus some of the present Directors would 
seem to have held office at least three hundred years before the Company 
existed. A German mcta[)hysician may, perhaps, solve this; but nobody else 
can. However, if we can get over the difficulty of men in our days attaining such 
patriarchal longevity, the difficulty of men thus governing an institution three 
hundred years before it existed need not discompose us. By the way, the fact 
(for, of course, it is a fact) communicated in the Madras Herald ought to be 
made known to all assurance companies, as it will greatly facilitate the effecting 
securities of that nature upon the lives of East-India Directors. 

Thus much for the writer who subscribes himself “ James Barber.” The 
circulation of the respectable journal in which his letter appears is, like that 
of all India papers, in a great degree local. The writer may now congratulate 
himself that, by appearing in a publication having a more general circle of 
readers, and which is a more permanent record, his production, or at least 
the more venomous part of it, is “ damned to everlasting fame.” 

Miles Asiaticus. 
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THE “WOO-KEEN-LtJY,” 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sib; At a recent period, I found it necessary, in order to read some 
inscriptions that had been put into iny hands, to give my attention to the 
tsaou tszey or ‘ gross * hand of the Chinese. This character, although well 
known to natives of respectable education, presents considerable difficulties 
to the unaided European student. Characters, very different in the plain or 
printed hand, become so similar under the influence of the flying and dancing 
pencil, imitating the dragon and the snake, the roll of the wind or the course 
of the stream, to use their own metaphor, that considerable difficulty exists 
in satisfactorily identifying many of the forms. I consulted, for the purpose 
of elimination, Morrison’s Dictionary — a *Uhousand-character classic^' form- 
ing part of Kaempfer’s library, and a work entitled the Woo-heen-luyy or 
‘Bundle of Sportive Words,* referring, I suppose, to those innocent weapons, 
which the literati are allowed to wear in honour of Confucius. It is some 
analysis of this work that I have taken this opportunity of submitting to your 
attention. It has been “ examined by Chet qua,” as many of the books in 
the Chinese language deposited in the Museum testify. I know no more of 
this personage than that he was an attache to Sir Joseph Banks, and by him 
considered very deficient in capacity. The notions extracted from him, rela- 
tive to the works he examined, do not raise our opinion of his acquaintance 
with the language of his nation ; and he was, probably, some obscure indivi- 
dual of Canton. Something must, however, be allowed to his probable want 
of familiarity with English, and the extracting parties’ total ignorance of 
Chinese. The Woo-kcen4uy contains an introductory essay, of several 
chapters, relative to the mode of holding the pencil — the invention of the 
characters — the formation of the language, and such like; and then, to illus- 
trate the written characters, it gives specimens of several of that species of 

poetical prose, or Cliinese blank verse, called tsze |jU) and the ‘ thousand^ 
character classic y in this hand. To aid the student, the plain-hand form is 
written at the side of each character. Besides the writing-hand, the Woo- 
kccn-liiy contains all the varieties of the chucn~tsze, or real hand, and the 
specimens which linger has transcribed in his “ Essay on the Elementary 
Characters of the Chinese.” 

The work contains an introductory portion, giving instructions relative to 
the mode of writing, and some of the notions are distinguished for an amusing 
quaintness ; as a specimen of the style, I will give the translation of the first 
section : 

“ The Essay of Sc-lin-e says, that the first requisite is the heaven-endued 
depth of the human intellect; the second, good paper; the third, strong 
hair-pencils ; the fourth, flowing ink ; the fifth, elegant and even lines. These 
are the requisites of the writing-hand. The heart should be still, the mind 
tranquil, and the flow of soul inexpressibly harmonious. Firstly, you should 
not write but when dressed ; secondly, you should not write when walking 
about ; thirdly, you should not write at the approach of dusk ; fourthly, you 
should not write after a fit of anger ; fifthly, you should not write if the ink 
will not flow ; seventhly, if the paper is too long, too short, too broad, or too 
narrow, you should not write without rectifying it; eighthly, you should not 
write after dinner ; ninthly, you should not write by lamp-light ; tenthly, you 
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could not write if you are not a man. Must not all these several things be 
observed ?” 

I will here give a specimen of the tszc, which I have taken the liberty of 
translating into English hexameter verse. It is called Tsaou^kev^-pth-yun-koy 
‘ The poetical Lamentation of the Dying Plants,* and it embodies their chief 
ideas relative to the approach of autumn. I cannot say much in its favour as 
a specimen of poetical composition ; but we are ignorant of what is pleasing 
to the ear, as well as appropriate to the sense, in the wilder flights of their 
composition. 

THE SONG OF THE DYING PLANTS. 

The clouds fast screen the splendour of the hill, 

Amid the rustling reeds the breeze is still, 

The poet seeks the Mei’s* inspiring flower ; 

The midnight lute awakes the moonlight hour, 

And far and wide the evening’s cooling breeze 
Spreads pearly drops of dew o’er groves of trees. 

As the day closes, fast descends the rain, 

In misty showers, o’er the arid plain ; 

Or else high soaring in the evening sky. 

Like the famed bird,t all-tinted vapours fly. 

Upon the waves of the autumnal stream. 

The water-fowl with golden plumage gleam. 

Fast falls the rosy blossom to the earth, 

Which now to coarse and thickening weeds gives hiitli 
Now the lone traveller, on the mountain path, 

Dreads not the icy winter’s piercing wrath. 

Which drifts along the endless road its snow ; 

While prancing coursers stumble as they go. 

The maid | within her sleeve conceals her face, 

Lest the cold wind should rob it of its grace ; 

And as the sun sinks in the misty west. 

The traveller scarce knows his place of rest. 

B 


London, A‘pnl21ih. 


♦ A kind of wild plum, 
t In the original , MOO, or * slave.' 


t The/K«^, or phcenix. 
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A VOYAGE UP THE RED SEA. 


On the 4tli of May, we rose with the first dawn, and never did I so welcome 
the appearance of day. My first impulse was to look out for the reefs. 1 
8tep|)ed a few ratlines up the rigging, and they were distinctly visible two miles 
to windward of us. How we passed between them, can be known only to 
One. To-day we w-ere employed assisting some of the crew to mend the 
main-topsail : the main-sail still holds on. We were now coniparatively safe, 
and in the middle of the sea. We leaked a little, which kc|)t two buckets (in 
lieu of pumps) constantly baling. The only boat we had, towing astern, was 
this morning missing. On the 5th, the wind had abated a little; and by obser- 
vation I found we had lost fifty miles since the commencement of the breeze. 
I tried all I could to persuade our pilot, who was an Arab, to carry us within 
the reefs, where wo might be able to anchor at night; but to no purpose. He 
replied by pointing to the tattered sails and our staegering masts. Till the 
lltli, we beat to and fto in the middle of the sea, without making one inch of 
way to windward. We had long given the voyage over as lost, as to season, 
and fully c.xpectcd some night to find ourselves on the top of one of the 
many reefs that eneoIn^m'''^cd us. 

On t’no 11th, about ten, tlie breeze ^re^hcncd up, and before wc could clew 
up the topsail, olf went the main-masthead; down came masts and yard.s, 
with a Clash, accompanied by a yell from the j)ilgrims. Wc at first thought 
wc had lun upon a reef; but as it only proved to be the mast, wc were rather 
glad, as it obliged us to iiin in and take shelter within the reefs. After clear- 
ing away the wreck, wc sailed in between the reefs, under a jib, with the top- 
mast touching astern. It blew a fresh gale, and the tattered main-sail helped 
ns along, at the rate of seven knots. The sea was quite smooth, and we 
cheered iiji our spirits, when, at sunset, wc reached the MursaLetc, which is 
a small coral lagoon, about a mile from the main land. We louthed the ground 
as wc entered, which shook the old craft a little; but having already made up 
our minds not to go out in her again, wc only laughed at this supposed trilling 
accident. At sunset we were safe and sound, anchored in a small, but per- 
fectly land-locked bay. 

As wc were once more steady, and safely at anchor, the captain and mates 
made their appearance* The hbkas were brought forth, smoked with double 
relish, and all the poor pilgrims enjoyed a meal ; for more than half of them, 
during the breeze, lived upon unboded rice, Wc were much anno}cd with the 
ca|)tain and mate.s, for their cowardice and inattention during the continuance 
of the Itrec/.c. Wlicn the wind was fair, they, as well as the crew, passengers, 
and pilgrims, were quite talkative and liappy; but the moment the wind veered 
and increased, there was an instant change; the whole business of every one 
seemed to be, to creep into some ont-of-tlie-way hole, and for five days we 
never saw the captain’s face I generally told them when to tack ; had I not, 
God knows where we should have been thrown ! Some of our crew had 
made as many as thirty voyages to the lied Sea and Zanzibar, and never before 
this experienced a foul wind. Leaving, as they do, with the N.E. winds, the 
weather is beautifully mild, and the monsoon blows an equal and plea.sant 
breeze; returning in September, with the tail or middle part of tlic S.W. 
monsoon, arriving on the Indian coast just at its close. 

The trade from Africa is chiefly in horns, ivory, and slaves : although the 
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latter traffic is forbiilden, it is still carried on to a great extent, for want of 
prompt measures for its prevention. Surat has a commercial intercourse 
with the east coast of Africa that Bombay, in its meridian of commerce, has 
not, and perhaps never will obtain. Muskat, and some ports on the Arab 
coast, trade with Africa ; but we never find vessels from the Persian Gulf, and 
the dilTerent ports along the coast of India, engaged in it : they content them- 
selves with such articles as they require being supplied to them by the more 
adventurous. An history of these trades would tend to illustrate that of more 
ancient times. Ten thousand slaves are annually brought from the east coast 
of Africa to India and Arabia. These slaves are all captives ; and the ready 
market this inhuman traffic meets with, keeps the poor benighted African of 
the interior always at war, as his most profitable occupation. Slaves in the 
East are domestic, and the treatment they receive from the hands of their 
masters is humane. Their condition may be bettered ; but the evil is, keep- 
ing up a ready and profitable market for human flesh, when we know it 
gives rise to the most cruel wars — wars of blood and captivity — which will 
never cease as long as the victors can drive their captives to the coast, and 
there find purchasers, from the Europeans on the west, the Arab on the east, 
and the Turks on the north, which are all the sides of this great geographic 
triangle. 

May 12th. We made up a party, armed ourselves, and walked across a 
sandy plain to the village of Letc, which is situated about five miles from the 
harbour we had anchored in. Here wc made acquaintance with an Arab mer- 
chant, who was very civil, and received us into his house. We were treated 
with coffee and fruits, and over and over again welcomed to the Holy Land. 
My companion was dressed as an Indian, and I as a Turk; and from our 
knowledge of Eastern languages, we were both mistaken for true believers. We 
remained in Lete the whole day ; bought three small goats, some cheese, and 
raisins, from the Bedouins, who had come in from the country in great num- 
bers, it luckily being a market-day. The merchant and the Bedouins wished 
us very much to go to Mecca; we would certainly have taken advantage of the 
opportunity, but we were afraid of the pilgrims on board the vessel. In the 
evening we drove the goats down before us to the beach ; and a fatiguing busi- 
ness v/e had of it. After an infinity of trouble and fatigue, we reached the 
ship, to which we were obliged to swim off, as we had no boat, 

13th, I walked up to Lete, and brought a Bedouin down, with whom we 
endeavoured to arrange to carry u.s to Jidda by land. We at last settled the 
bargain ; four dollars for each of the camels, which were to be brought down in 
the morning: a dollar was paid in advance. The journey was a dangerous one; 
but there was no other mode of escape. About forty of our pilgrims left for 
Mecca, all on foot. The day was very hot, and the sands so much so, that 
without shoes I could not bear my feet on it. 

Lete is a small village, of about two hundred houses. The inhabitants live 
by a petty trade they carry on with the Bedouins. Boats visit the port on their 
way up and down the Gulf. 

In the evening, when we were ready for our land trip, a small fishing-boat 
entered the harbour ; and we found she was going up to Jidda in the morning. 
Here was a happy chance of deliverance : we at once secured our passage for 
four dollars, half of which was paid in advance. 

Early on the morning of the 14th, we got her alongside of the Beria Bou* 
Iqty and put the few things we had on board of her. Two of the goats we 
bad purchased at Lete, with the cheese and raisins, formed our stock for the 
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voyage. At ten we started, in company with our late craft. The old split 
njain*8ail had been repaired, and she now cut a more respectable figure. The 
spare topmast had been got up in a most seamanlike manner, and lashed to 
the main-mast head. Having no carpenter, they could not put the cap on. 
We soon outsailed her ; and the last we saw of the Deria Doulat was her 
signal of distress. We heard her last gun, saw her lying on her beam-ends, and 
boats from Lete going off to save and plunder the crew. We met some of the 
Lascars afterwards, in Jidda, who told us, that the moment she got out to 
sea, the leak increased so fast, that the two buckets they had to bale with 
were of no avail, and the old vessel sank in deep water. The Arabs plundered 
them of every article they possessed. 

The wind still continued to blow fresh from the N.W. We stood off and on 
till about three in the afternoon, which brought us to a mirza or harbour very 
similar to that of Lete. We were rejoiced to find we had made good at least 
thirty miles. The boat we are now in is a small fishing-vessel ; she has been 
out from Jidda two months, employed fishing for molher-o’pearl oyster- 
bhells ; and having now completed her cargo, is returning to dispose of it. 
She had several canoes on board, which were laid on the top of the shells. 
We each took possession of a boat, in which we spread our mats ; and would 
have been comparatively comfortable, had not the heat of the sun been into- 
lerable. We killed a goat, and the boatmen cooked an excellent pilau from it. 
A strong north-west wind, and so heavy a sea running, that our little boat was 
very nearly swamped, which obliged us to make a port rather sooner in the 
day than we otherwise should. To-day and yesterday, we passed several of 
the rairzas or harbours, some of which extend a distance from the shore of 
ten miles, formed by coral reefs, extending in the form of crescents parallel 
with the shore, each of which has its convex side to the seaward. These reefs 
afford very secure shelter to the coasting boats. Those that are near the shore 
have still calm water on their leeward sides. 

After we had anchored for the day, our sailors, who were chiefly slaves, 
employed themselves in fishing. Fine red-coloured rock-cod were abundant ; 
this and Dukkun bread {solghum vulgare) was their only food. The naquedah, 
and two others of the crew, were Arabs, of the Hotami tribe.* In the lagoons, 
where the mother-o’pearl oyster is found, the fishers proceed about in small 
canoes, and pick the oysters out from beneath the clefts in the rocks. Upwards 
of a thousand tons of these shells are annually taken to Jidda, whence they 
are sent to Jerusalem, and there worked into religious relics : large quanti- 
ties of these holy toys are carried to the continent. 

May 15th. We left our anchorage early this morning. The wind still strong 
from the north-westward; the sea was very rough, and the spray dashed inces- 
santly over us. Our little bark sailed at the rate of eight or nine miles an 
hour. While standing off shore on a tack, we reached a short distance to 
windward of a coral reef; judging there was sufficient room for us to clear it, 
we stood on ; the current was stronger than we anticipated, and we soon 
found ourselves carried within the curl of the surf, which swept past us, and, 
at the distance of a few yards, rose high, and broke with fearful violence on the 
rocks beneath our lee. Every one held his breath — not a whisper was heard ; 
on the nerve of the helmsman depended all^our lives — one shake of the sail, 
and the waves would have closed over eleven souls for ever. We could not 
help admiring the intrepidity and coolness of our boatmen, which were almost 

* I.ilDrally ‘ flsh-caters,” Ichthyophagi. There is a cansidcrabic Iribe of thcbC people inhabiting this 

coasst. 
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hourly put to the test ; the dexterity with which they managed their little 
boat and its unwieldy sail, was quite surprising. We traced our way through 
the shoals in safety, although at times the pilotage required both quickness 
of eye and soundness of judgment. 

May 16th. We made about forty miles during the morning, so by one o’clock 
we had reached Jidda roads. A custom-house boat came off to us, in which 
we put all our things, and landing, we proceeded to the British agent’s. As 
we passed through the streets, the Delauhy or Ciceronis, who attach them- 
selves to pilgrims, attacked us, thinking we were Moslem pilgrims. When we 
were ushered into the presence of Malum Yusuf, the British agent, he was 
puzzled how to receive us. We told him we were English travellers, and officers 
in the East-India Company’s .service ; but seeing us without a servant, and in 
such uncouth dresses, unshaven, and dirty, he would have it we were “ Fran-> 
fais” to whose external appearance he thereby paid but a sorry compliment. 

We remained twenty days in Jidda, and during the whole lime partook of 
the hospitality of our agent: the kindness of this gentleman is proverbial here. 

We had only arrived a few hours, when the missionary Wolff came in. He 
was then tm route to Abyssinia. This meeting was highly agreeable, as we ex- 
changed our budget of news — his of the West, ours of the East. Wolff’s un- 
bounded information regarding the East, gathered dining a series of adventures 
in the wildest coinitrics of the oriental world, affiorded us a good night’s enter- 
tainment. The last time I had seen Wolff was before his Bokhara trip, not long 
since; but fatigue and hardship had much changed him. Two boxes containing 
Bibles and religions tracts, a carpet, and a single native dress, constituted his 
whole equipment. In company with Wolffi, we occupied the house-top. Tlie 
stars shone with indescribable brilliancy; a balmy dew softened the air, and as 
we gazed above, the words of the proj)het occurred to us : “ Canst thou bind 
the secret influence of the stars?” It was in this land, the land of Ur, the 
inspired writer had his dwelling-place. We spent the whole night in conversa- 
tion, and wc could not help admiring some of Wolff’s apt illustiations of the 
Scriptures. 

As we approached Jidda, I was very much struck with its appearance, lake 
Mocha, the view it presents from the sea is very imposing — an illusion (|uickly 
di.ssipatcd when the traveller puts his foot on shore; the moment wc did so, 
wc were beset by beggars, whose importunity never ceased during our whole 
.stay. Wewere incessantly haunted with the cry of “ — ‘poor.’ In no 

places have I ever been so beset by beegars, as in Dublin, Malta, and Jidda. 
The port, in which wc found upwards of thirty large ships riding, is formed by 
successive crescents of coral, behind which vessels can ride at anchor, in per- 
fect security, in the roughest weather. As thc.se reefs only rise to the water’.s 
surface, they afford shelter only from the sea ; so, while a vessel rides in per- 
fect safety in .smooth water, she remains exposed to the winds. The harbour 
is difficult of approach at night, but the water is so beautihdly clear by day, that 
the reefs can easily be distinguished, as they appear of a light green colour, in 
strong contrast to the deej) water, which remains “ the purple of ocean deep- 
est in dye.” When the wind blows .strong, the side of the reefs expo.scd to its 
force becomes fringed with a white feathery curl, which increases in height on 
their edges as they extend to seaward. The outer one receives the first shock 
of the sea; broken, it rolls over each succeeding one till it reaches the inner- 
most, subdued to a mere ripple, not sufficiently high to rock the smalle.st boat. 
The town is built upon a sandy strip of sterile and barren country, that inter- 
venes between the heights of the Ilcdjazand the sea. Their ascent commences 
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about ten milea from the town. The houses are constructed of madrepore, in 
the same style as those of Mocha, consisting of several stories ; but from irregu- 
larity of design, and not being generally white-washed on the outside, they bear 
not the same neat and comfortable appearance as those of the towns of Yemen. 
The windows are latticed, and the projecting balcony, so general an ornament 
to the buildings of the East, is here left unpainted, giving the dwellings a neg- 
lected and decayed appearance. The doorways and windows are in every 
variety of the Arabesejue style. Like all oriental towns, the streets are exceed- 
ingly narrow, so that in some of them the sun cannot shine more than one hour 
of the day, and only at one season. The principal buildings, as the mosques 
and khans, are constructed in very bad taste, and the latter cannot accommo- 
date half the number of pilgrims who rest here on their way to the Caaba. The 
bazars are well supplied, and, during the pilgrimage, filled with strangers from 
all the Moslem countries of the East. The shops are small cells, about eight 
feet square, in which the merchant sits, amidst his wares; the buyer stands in 
the street, and where the bazar is not covered, a small mat or piece of sail- 
cloth protects him from the sun. Beggars, dervishes, pilgrims, and merchants, 
crowd the bazars to excess. In this great focus of eastern nations, in a few 
moments, you see the people of Yakund, in the original of our European cos- 
tume; the swarthy Mughrabc, shrouded in his ample burnouse; the African, 
ill nature’s dusky garb; the courtly and well-clad Persian ; the Osmanli, in his 
lich and flowing robes; the Arab from Yemen, the Deseit, and Bahrain; the 
merchant of Mosul, distinguished by the graceful folds of his turban ; the 
Iiuliau Lascar and the Malay sailor, in their blue chequered dresses. The 
Indian jiilgrims are generally of the poorest class ; thousands of them crowd to 
the shijjs that sail from that continent to the Red 8ea. By some they are 
accommodated with a free [lassage, and are landed here in the most miserable 
plight, almost without clotlies. In this forlorn state they bivouac in the cor- 
ners of the most deserted streets, or in some old budding Few return ; some 
(he here; the stout and hearty reach Mecca and Medina, Should they die at 
cither of these two places, they are happy. 

During our stay, the weather was very warm, and the swarms of flies were 
insupportable. We were obliged to use a small Ian, which every body carries, 
cither to cool themselves, or keep off’ these destroyers ol [leace. The evenings 
were pleasant; the dews descended, and the atmos|)herc became cool It was 
then our custom to bathe and dine, which we did with Malum Yusuf, on 
the house-top. The dinner was .served in a style haU-Euro|)ean and half- 
Asiatic ; the dishes were cooked a la cuisine Arabe, and we ate them from off’ 
a table with spoons, sitting on chairs. Oiir breakfasts were truly oriental : we 
dip{)ed our fingers in the dish with the master of the house. The evenings 
were spent in Malum Yusuf’s divan, wlierc we drank coffee and smoked till 
a late hour. This, is the visiting-house in Jidda, and the divan was always 
occupied. 

The government of Jidda is the same as that of Mocha. The garrison con- 
sists of a regiment of Mahomed Ali’s regular troops. The revenues are derived 
Irom the customs and exorbitant exactions, which swell the revenue annually 
to lour lakhs of dollars, which, with the whole revenue ot the Hedjaz, falls 
sliort of the yearly expenditure by three lakhs. The greater poition of the 
inhabitants are foreigners, or their descendants, and each class can be distin- 
guished by their still retaining some portion of their original native costume. 
Many of the townspeople of Mecca keep shops here, and are to be distin- 
guished by three large scars on each cheek, a mark that denotes them to be 
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natives of the Holy City. Most of the inhabitants are engaged in trade, the 
staple of which is grain, rice from India, and wheat from Egypt : the former is 
a monopoly of the pasha’s, and the latter exclusively brought from India ; of 
which principally consist the freight of the large ships that visit this port from 
Bengal. From the circumstance of Arabia producing but little grain, and its 
population being mostly pastoral, and averse to cultivation, it entirely depends 
for supplies for the resident population upon imports ; of this the Pasha of 
Egypt has taken advantage — he monopolises and exacts heavy duties ; conse- 
quently, the pilgrims and the natives are obliged to pay excessively dear for 
the two essential articles of their daily consumption, rice and bread. 

The only object worthy of notice in Jidda is Eve’s tomb, which is a small 
sepulchre, on the desert, just without the walls. It is a small quadrangular 
building, surmounted by a dome, and stands in a court surrounded by a low 
wall ; within is holy ground, which is crowded with tombs of pilgrims. On 
entering the tomb, wc found it to contain a small oblong ark, covered over 
with a green cloth. They believe Adam to be buried on Ceylon. After we had 
walked round the ark, I asked the midlah how they knew the precise spot 
where Eve was buried, and at the same time acknowledged the Deluge, 
which must have altered the face of all the earth ? I had hardly put the 
question, when the old fellow threw his turban on the ground, and exclaimed, 
** I have shown an infidel our mother’s tomb ! It is defiled, and I never can 
enter it again !” A crowd of idlers soon collected, and thinking wc should 
probably be roughly handled by them, I held a dollar up in my band, taking 
care none but himself should perceive it. The effect was magical ; be picked 
up his turban, and coolly said, he fiad mistaken us for some other persons. 
When he approached and kissed my hand, I slipped, not a dollar, but a five- 
piaster piece, into it. The whole scene was truly ridiculous; for in five minutes 
after, we were sitting down and smoking with the saints whose friendship we 
had purchased for a quarter of a dollar. 

We waited upon the governor, Suliman Effendee. After our visit was con- 
cluded, he begged us to remain, as he had a case to try between a Jew and a 
Sayud : the former was a particular friend of ours. The members of the Court, 
deep-bearded Turks, entered, and seated themselves cross-legged upon the 
divan, every man with his pipe. The plaintiff was called in, and motioned to 
sit down, which he had no sooner done, than he exclaimed aloud : “ I am a 
Moslem.” Upon this, the whole conclave stroked their beards, and responded, 
“ Thank God !” “ My enemy is a Jew, whom you abhor.” After which excla- 
mation, he repeated a whole verse from the Korauy abusive of heretics. This 
had a very visible effect upon the judges and witnesses. The Sayud said, “I 
claim Rs. 5,000 from the accur.sed Jew.” I begged the governor would call him 
in, as he was a British subject, and hear his story. The poor Jew’s case had been 
already decided in Bombay, the civil court of which presidency accorded him 
the full payment of the debt he claimed from the Sayud. The case was clear 
enough, and I explained it in the strongest terms I could to the governor; but 
the prejudice against the Jew was too strong. He admitted to me (pri- 
vately) the justice of the Jew’s claim ; but the whole town was up in arms. 
That an Israelite should dare to bring a claim against a true believer in the 
heart of the holy land of Islam, was an unheard-of innovation ; so our agent, 
who was himself a Christian, was afraid to demand justice to a subject of the 
country the interests of which he was paid for attending to. The divan lasted 
during the whole day, and we smoked at least fifty pipes, and drank about a 
pint of strong coffee. This appeared a matter of some interest to the greater 
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part of the divan, who puffed and drank, and drank and puffed again, till thejr 
^aid they could make nothing t>f the affair. 

A detached tribe of the Asser Arabs, who had been won ov.er by Mahomed 
Ali’s fair promises to become traitors to their country, were encamped without 
the town, with a brigade of the pasha’s army. One day, they marched in tri- 
umph through the city, and their sheikh was honoured with a dress, to procure 
which, they went in procession to the palace; after receiving the dress, they 
niarclied back to their camp. The few stalls that were open in the market, 
where they passed through, they robbed of every thing in them. 

The governor lent us horses, and we rode out a few miles to visit the Egyp- 
tian camp. The Egyptian army makes a very respectable figure en bivouac ; 
tlieir tents were pitched in regular lines ; each tent held eight men, and was 
made of such a light material, that a camel carried eight of them. Each soldier 
was provided with two water-bottles {%emzemcych\ which, together with the 
appearance of their knapsacks, covered with goat-skin unshorn, gave them a 
wild look. We saw them brigaded. The chief movements were easily enough 
got through; but there was great shuffling and pushing amongst the men to get 
into their places. The want of distinction between the officers and men appears 
a great drawback to their efficiency : each officer is promoted from the ranks. 
The commander of the horse treated us with pipes and coffee, after which we 
went forth to see a division of the army strike their tents, which they did, and 
packed them upon the camels with great celerity ; a most necessary military 
acquirement when acting against Bedouins. The provisions consisted of bad 
biscuit, olives, coarse licvant cheese, and ghi. The rations were served twice 
a week ; each man had the addition of half a pound of meat. The privates 
were fine-looking men, obedient to command, and afford good materials. 

Jidda owes its importance to being the port of Mecca, which is about forty- 
five miles from the coast. A visit to this city is imprjicticable to Christians in 
their own character ; but they can now, by the late regulations of the Egyptian 
commander-in-chief, approach it within twelve miles. Those Europeans in the 
pasha’s service who profess their own religion, turn aside when the army comes 
within twelve miles of Mecca. 

On inquiring of Moslems here about the Caaba, they invariably answered, in 
bitterness, that is was now a den of thieves, and in a few years Christians 
would enter it as freely with their shoes on, as they now do into the Sultan’s 
divan. A current tradition here, as well as in other parts of the East, is, that 
the Christians will take the holy cities from the Moslems; that Mahomet’s 
body will be removed to Alexandria; after which, the Mahdi will appear. 

The pasha entertains several ships, which are employed to carry grain from 
the port of Cosseir to Yamba and this place. As one of these was returning iii 
ballast, we thought it a good opportunity of proceeding to Egypt by her. 

On the 4th of June we embarked, having purchased a passage for fifteen dol- 
lars ; for this we were to have half of the after-cabin, wood, and water. On 
the 5th we weighed, and sailed with a fresh north-west wind. The cabin was 
spacious enough, and divided into halves by a canvass screen. We had one 
side; the other was occupied by five ladies, two slaves, and four children. The 
latter kept up a continued squalling the whole of the first night, and the five 
ladies were incessantly talking about the Frangees. This was evidently the first 
time they had been placed so near infidels. The whole domestique of the harem 
was completely exposed to profane gaze, through the chinks, which were 
filled every now and then by a bright eye. Our light was first out, and they 
were wondering what we were about, while we could plainly see all they did. 
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The lords of these fair ladies were upon deck the whole of the passage, as they 
could not afford to pay for a share of the cabin. We had, at least, fifty other 
passengers on board, nearly all of whom were pilgrims. There were also two 
Frenchmen, who had just returned from Abyssinia, where they bad been 
preaching the doctrines of St. Simon. The Turks were very much pleased and 
flattered when they told them they believed in Mahomet, and all the other pro- 
phets ; but a learned mfillah, who was from Bokhara, found out they had as 
much reverence for Budh as for the Moslem prophet, and the Mohamedans 
began to avoid them. These travellers had penetrated as far as Gondar, and in 
attempting to reach the sources of the Nile, they were severely handled by the 
Galla tribes. The people of Gondar spoke of Bruce (Yakub) having visited the 
country in their fathers’ time. 

June Gth. Our bark was about 250 tons in burden, and ship-rigged, mounting 
fourteen twclve-pouiulcr guns, with a crew of forty men, all natives of Alexan- 
dria, who had been educated for the sea in Mahomed Ali’s vessels of war in the 
Mediterranean. Our captain was a Turk, who had been promoted for his gal- 
lant conduct at Navarino. The second and third oflicers were Circassians. Be- 
sides these, vve had two navigatois, natives of India; for none of the Tiiikish 
officers could navigate, although they worked and managed the sails. Till the 
12th, the wind continued moderate, and we kept working to windward in the 
centre of the sea. By observation, we had made sixty miles, and were so far in 
favour with our fair neighbours, that, after daik, we used to converse with 
them (Pyramus and Tliisbe-like) through the chinks of the screen; but not 
before wc had put the hatch on, and secured the fair ladies from every chance 
of the sack. 

The first officer became a great friend of ours. Kurhlicd was a native of Cir- 
cassia; when a little boy, he strayed out with some others of his own age, to 
gather apples.# He liad ascended a tree, and while employed there throwing the 
apples down to his companions beneath, a party of a neighbouring tribe, on a 
foray, came up ; his companions scampered olF, and poor Kurshed was taken, 
sold, and sold again, till at last, Mahomed Ah’s agent, at Smyrna, purchased 
him for five hundred dollars. He was a very handsome and intelligent man, 
now in his twenty-first year. When relating to us the story of his capture and 
conversion to Mohamedanisiu, he used to shed tears We tried to appease him, 
by planning and advising bis escape ; but be was nlVaiil that, when he did 
return, he might not be able to find his father’s home, as he was hut seven years 
old when he was taken. 

June 1 5th. -The wind had increased considerably these last two days, and 
the sea rose to a great height. Wc had lost forty miles from the sixty we 
had such trouble in gaining. We had leaked considerably, but this afternoon 
a heavy ^ca struck us, which increased it to such a degree, that wc were 
making at least thirty inches an hour. Our captain now grew afraid to keep 
the sea; so we stood in-shorc, and anchored to leeward of a coral reef. On the 
10th we examined the vessel, and found the leak to he under the fore-foot, 
where it was impossible to remedy it. On the 18th, with difficulty, we reached 
Robagh. The leak had so much increa.sed, that we were obliged to keep the 
pumps working night and day. The vessel was an old rotten tub, and now that 
the water began to wash about in her hold, fresh leaks opened every day. Wc 
now made forty inches an hour. Next day, we had hardly been two hours at 
sea, 'When we found the vessel really water-logged. The helm was put up, and 
we just reached the harbour we left yesterday. In the afternoon, a boat arrived 
from Jidda, bound for Yamba; in her wc took our passage, for which we paid 
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s]\ dollars. There were thirteen more besides us : we were stowed very close. 
Our old vessel reached Jidda in safety two months after this event, but she 
never attempted another voyage. 

20th. The boat we are now in is an open one, and returning to Suez for a 
load of grain. The coast from Babegh to Yamba is a barren strip of sand, 
behind which rises a granite and limestone range of hills, about 3,000 feet in 
height. The coast is destitute of any tree besides the hardy acacia and a few 
saline esculent plants. 

On the 25th, we made Yamba, and anchored close off the town. The 
approach to the harbour is by a narrow passage between the coral reefs, which 
so shelter it from the sea, as to leave it a perfect pond in the roughest weather. 

lamba, or Yamba, is a small town on the coast of Idumea, in lat. 24° 10' N., 
about four days’ journey, or 1 20 miles, from Medina. The houses, which are 
low and mean, are constructed of madrepore ; but it bears the traces of for- 
mer opulence in the ruins of many buildings. The present population is esti- 
mated at three thousand souls. The coffee-houses are numerous, but the 
bazars are mean, and ill-supplied. The government is in the hands of Mahomed 
Ali, and the force consists of a corps of Albanian soldiers. Good water is 
very scarce, and sold in the streets at a considerable price. The town is sur- 
rounded by a wall about three miles in circumference. This is in a dilapidated 
htatc, and, from the great decrease in the size of the place, the inhabitants 
have constructed another within this, which may be a mile or so in circuit. 

The country about Yamba is a dreary barren waste; a range of hills rises 
from the sterile plain, at the distance of eight miles from the town, which are 
inhabited by the Beni llarb, a tribe of independent Arabs, who are constantly 
at war with Mahomed Ali. This tribe is of great antiquity, and of conside- 
rable strength. The Arabs here spoke of their country as fertile, and their 
encampments as abounding in plenty. 

The boat wc came in landed her cargo, and wc were obliged to debark. For 
V. ant of better accommodation, wc took up our quarters in a coffee-house. 
On a spare bench we spread our carpets, and from the nearest kabab shop we 
procured our meals, which never amounted to more than a few pence a-day. 
We experienced great difficulty in obtaining a pas.sage, from the crowded 
slate of the boats : we were at last obliged to hire the boat we came from 
Jidda in, to land us at Cosseir. 

On the 1st July, in the afternoon, we made the harbour of Jcbel Hassan, 
which is capable of holding about ten boats. A large island, called Hassan, 
st.'inds about ten miles to the seaward of it. As we passed the island, on our 
way in, the boatmen informed us of the existence of very old ruins, and the 
vestiges of a deep crater on the summit of the hill. 

Immediately we anchored, our crew left us for their village, which is six 
miles from the sea; the inhabitants of which are of the Jehainee tribe, to the 
chiefs of which they are obliged to pay an arbitrary tribute for protection. 
That of Jebel Hassan, to which our boatmen belong, is a small tribe of about 
sixty families. Their chief employment is upon the sea ; they own about 
fifty boats; in these they carry grain from Co.sseir and Suez to the ports of 
Arabia. The island of Jcbel Hassan is their patrimony. The village or 
camp of Jebel Hassan has no chief or sheikh ; the father of every house 
exercises authority over his own family. I walked to the village of the 
Jehainee: it consisted of about five hundred huts, built of palm branches, 
and in the vicinity were encamped several of the Jehainee tribe. About half 
the inhabitants were of the Jebel Hassan tribe, who before dwelt upon the 
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coast, but from war with a neighbouring tribe, were obliged to shift inland, 
and reside with the Jehainee. 

While in the village, I was witness to an Arab wedding. The two parties 
had been out to a neighbouring date grove, where they had gone to a parti- 
cular tree, owned by the father of the bridegroom, and called upon it to 
witness their declaration of love, and to the agreement of each of the parties 
this tree was to be the witness; the bride and bridegroom broke ^ a branch 
from it, and mounted horses, followed by a great crowd, a party of whom 
came in advance, bearing flags and beating drums. This simple rite reminds 
us of the olden time, when heaps of stones and groves were considered as 
sufficient witnesses to the most solemn contract.* 

The captain’s wife told me that the Jebel Hassan tribe were formerly 
Christians, and possessed the island of Hassan, which was then fertile and 
abundant; but that, within the last generations or two, these people had 
wholly neglected agriculture, had taken to fishing and carrying grain between 
Egypt and Arabia, migrated to the main land, and entered into a treaty with 
the Jehainee tribe. They still possess the island, which they yearly visit for 
the purpose of catching turtle and oysters. 

We sailed on the 6th, and after three days buffetting a foul wind, we 
anchored in the port of Wishce. Here we procured honey and butter at a 
fair price. 

Wishee is a safe cove, and may with ease be approached by ships. Sheep, 
honey, and water, arc the only supplies ; however, these were in abundance ; 
and during the time we staid here, no less than twenty boats laden with poor 
half-starved pilgrims found it a pleasant hospice. The cove is a small break 
ill the line of coast, which about here is tabular, and about sixty feet in 
height. The hills begin to rise about three miles from the coast. A small 
town and fort, at present occupied by Mahomed All’s troops, called Wishee, 
is the only built town in this part of the country : the whole district being 
occupied by the tribe of Jehainee and their dependants, who dwell in tents. 
Near the harbour, the Arabs had erected a few sheds, in which they sold their 
honey, sheep, and water, to the pilgrims. 

On the 10th, we sailed with a fresh west wind. We passed many coral reefs 
to-day, under the lee of which we observed several boats, the crews of which 
were employed fishing for mothcr-o’ pearl oystcr.s. 

On the l:^th, we anchored close to the shore ; and the crew landed to col- 
lect wood. We also put oiir clothes on our heads, and swain theieto, and 
rambled a couple of miles over a parched wilderness. A couple of Arabs 
arrived upon a camel, who met our crew. They embraced, putting their heads 
over each other’s shoulder.s. Their meeting was primitive and affectionate, 
and a perfect picture of that described in Scripture between Esau and his 
brother i- 

Our water being expended, we made a small port called Dowbah. We 
landed, and about a mile from the sea we found four deep wells, surrounded 
by a grove of dome trees. These wells were dug for the caravan of pilgrims 
that traverse the road between Akaba and Medina. We continued beating ta 
windward till the 12th, when our captain considered we had attained sufficient 
northing to cross the sea. The high peaks of the mountains of the peninsula 
of Sinai were very distinct, and the fort and harbour of Moilah lay just on 
our lee. This port is about the entrance of the Gulf of Akaba. About sun- 
set we stood off’ from the Arab shore, across the sea. The wind was very 
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high during the night. Our old vessel rolled exceedingly. About midnight 
we shipped a heavy sea, which wetted us all to the skin. Our captain crowded 
on all sail, and our vessel plunged her sharp prow deep into the furious sea. 
Our poor pilgrims cried in despair, and kept groaning “ 0, MisrJ^* Our captain 
was evidently frightened, but refused to relieve the vessel of her press of sail. 
Daylight came at last, and the wind decreased as we neared the Egyptian shore. 
At ten o’clock we were safely at anchor in Cosseir roads, and the dangers and 
troubles of a Red Sea voyage over. 

Since quitting Jidda we had suffered thirty-eight days of misery, in a variety 
of ways ; the greatest of which was being cramped up in small open boats, 
and beating to windward against a violent wind and sea, daily gaining only a 
few miles. In a voyage up or down the Red Sea, the voyager has no chance 
of an alteration of wind ; it blows uniformly from the same points. If you 
arrive in the sea during the season of north-westers, you must make up your 
mind to a troublesome voyage of eleven hundred miles, to be gained perhaps 
at twenty a day, without the remotest chance of either a slant of wind or a 
favourable current. Nowhere will the constancy of steamers running be a 
greater accommodation than in the Red Sea 

Cosseir is a very small harbour, only capable of holding two or three ships, 
which take shelter to leeward of a coral reef, on which they lay their anchors, 
hut subject to be driven on shore in case of a sudden change of wind; but as 
this seldom or ever happens, we have never had ajiy accidents. The native 
boats, which diaw very little water, lay close in to the town, and take their 
cargo of grain in with great facility. The town consists of about three hun- 
dred houses, ill-built ; and the inhabitants are merely those who are employed 
in fdiipping off grain, and a few who keep the ba/ar. The English agent is a 
civil, obliging creature, a son of the one at Genah, Waghorn has a packet 
agent here: an Italian doctor serves him, Signior Morice, who stands upon 
a wooden leg ; the original he lost in Napoleon’s wars, from the wound of a 
Cossack’s rusty lance. Morice inhabits a miserable house j but one of the 
best in Cosseir. We dined with him off macrarom^ the only thing palatable in 
this wretched place. Water-melons were in abundance, and also some few 
grapes, which were supplied from the banks of the Nile, 

We remained two days at Cosseir, during which time wc found the doctor a 
very pleasant companion in our ramble over the desolate hills and plains sur- 
rounding the town. A large caravan of camels, which were returning to 
Genah, after bringing over grain, afforded us a cheap opportunity of getting to 
the Nile. We hired three, for which we paid five piastres, each tenpence. 
We bade adieu to Cosseir with gladnes.s, and after the second hour of our 
journey we saw the Red Sea for the last time. 

Our caravan consisted of eighty camels. The camel-drivers w'ereall unsound 
men ; some had lost two fingers of the right hand — purposely cut off, to pre- 
vent their being drafted as conscripts for the Egyptian army. If their hands 
were entyre, their teeth on the right side of their mouth were extracted, to 
incapacitate them from biting the cartridge. This system of mutilation is 
extensively practised in Egypt. But Mahomed Ali, “ The Regenerator,” was 
too cunning for them ; all persons who were thus mutilated were shipped off 
to the hulks or roads. As we travelled along, the drivers would come and 
exhibit their hands and mouths, at the same time vowing vengeance against the 
author of their mutilation, praising the English, and hoping that it would not 
be long before we took the country from so great a tyrant. 

We did not halt till wc reached the wells of Lagata, and then only for a few 
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hours. The third day, about ten a.m., we arrived at Bir Ambar, and tasted 
the sweet water of the Nile. When did I think water so sweet before ! for 
two days we had been drinking it oily, putrid, and saline, from the skins. 

Bir Ambar is a village, and near it a few acacias, which were now in full 
blossom. To us this was Elysium. We reclined beneath the trees, and sipped 
water. The day was hot, so we bathed. Refreshed, we continued our journey 
with the Nile in sight, on our left, and at sunset we were established in a 
small karavanscrai in Genah. 

The distance from Cosseir to Bir Ambar is about ninety-eight miles; along ^ 
this whole tract there is no palatable water. A low range of hills binds the 
road, for the first seventy miles, on either side. Not a shrub of the hardiest 
description is to be met with ; bare sterile rocks, without even a vestige of 
moss, i.s the only scenery. About Legata the country o|)cns, and we entered 
vast sandy plains, which continue to the Nile. Half-way between Legata 
and Bir Ambar, the traveller gets his final view of the Nile — the golden 
Nile. He sees its placid water meandering, with its fringe of verdure, through 
an interminable desert. This view is only to be had for a few hundred yards, 
for the road again descends. Wc met with a few Arabs of the Ababdec tribe; 
their dark swarthy features, darker by many shades than the real Arab, spoke 
of a warmer country than even Arabia. They were living in tents, in the 
most wretched condition, and were unable to supply us with milk. 

The heat was intolerable. Tlic heated rocks on either hand reflected the 
vertical sun’s heat upon us as from two focuses. We wore sandals, and our 
feet, which had been bare for months, were burnt, blisteied, and swelled. If 
we exposed the skin of our hands or faces fora moment, they suffered likewise. 

The road is of hard gravel, c<|ual to any Macadaimzed one ; aiul gigs or 
carriages might be driven upon it. 11. A. 0. 


THE CAST-AWAY. 

Oh ! had I the wing of that albatross, skimming 
The bleak naked peaks o’er that surf-beaten cave , 

Oh ! had I the wing of these shoal fishes, swimming 
Beneath the white crest of that high -breaking wave ; 

How glad would I stretch from this desolate shore 
To the scenes of my boy-days, iny dear native home ! 

Oh ' blest be the day when the bold Briton’s oar 
Shall dash to our rescue through broad sheets of foam ^ 

’Mongst these rocky masses our drown’d friends are sleeping, 

Tlie planks of our stout ship are strew’d on the strand ; 

On these sandy liillocks our sea-mates are weeping 
Tor lost friends, for home friends, for dear native land. 

Whilst houseless and hungry, whilst naked and fainting, 

1 sit on the watch-tower and gaze from the steep, 

In fancy the form of some passing sail painting, 

But nought hut the broken wave varies the deep ; ^ 

And nothing is heard but the hoarse ocean roaring, 

The howl of the rough blast along the wild shore : 

The scream of the sea-fowl, the hail-shower pouring ; 

And sighs for the forms we may visit no more. 

Roll on, thou dark Ocean, till stretch’d in that cave, 

Where no broken slumbers its inmates shall know ; 

Let festoons of weed deck my shell-cover’d grave, 

And sea-birds float over its tenant below. 

Calcutta, O0MA^O0NDA. 
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^ It is said that the merry monarch, Charles II., proposed this question 
to the Royal Society : “If a live fish be placed in a basin full of water, 
why does not the water run over?” The memliers of that learned Society 
immediately bc^an to discuss that question, and several hypotheses were 
proposed for explaining and accounting for the alleged phenomenon. At 
length, one of the members suggested, that it might be as well to ascer- 
tain whether the circumstance stated by his Majesty was a real fact. A 
hve fish was accordingly placed in a basin full of water, and the water of 
course ran over. 

''I'his anecdote was forcibly recalled to my recollection when I recently 
read the M^motre sur deux Inscriptions Cundifortnes’' and the 
“ Commenlaire sur le Yacna*' of M. Kugene Burnouf. bor, however 
convinced M. Burnouf may be of the genuineness of the Zend as a lan- 
•'■nage, he must be aware that several writers are of opinion that the words 
of which the Vendidad is composed do not belong to any language which 
was ever spoken by any people ; and that, on the contrary, they were 
entirely invented by the Guebre or Parsi priests. This opinion, therefore, 
should surely have been discussed and refuted before M. Burnouf expressed 
himself in such positive terms as these: “Mais aujourd’hui Ics doutes, 
(ju’on a eleves sur rauthenticite de la langue Zendc, ne sont plus permis ; et 
il fant bien admettre que cette langue a vecu quelque part en Asic, 
jinisqu’au siecle avant notre ere, elle avait commencee a veiller en 
I’ersc.”* For M. Burnouf himself states: “ Vers la fin du xiv* siecle 
do notre ere, la copie du Vendidad qu’ils (les Parses du Guzerate) 
avaiont apportee avee eux, etait deja perdue. C'e fut un Destour, nomme 
Ardesliir, (pii vint du JSistan dans le Guzerate, ct qui donna aux pretres un 
cxemplaire du Vendidad, avec la traduction Pehlvie. On en tira deux 
cojiies, et e’est de ces deux copies que viennent tous les V endidads Zends 
et I’ehlvis que I’on trouve dans rinde.” It will hence be obvious that the 
authenticity of the Vendidad, and the genuineness of the language in 
which it is written, must depend entirely on such a work and such a lan- 
guage being found in some part of Persia. But this has not been yet 
proved, and, on the contrary, Chardin has remarked : “ Quant .i Tancien 
Persan, e’est unc langue perdue; on n’en trouve ni livres ni rudimens. Les 
Guebres, qui sont les restes dcs Perses ou Ignicoles, qui se perpetuent de 
[)(Te en fils depuis la destruction de Icur monarchie, ont un idiome particu- 
licr; mais on le croit plutut un jargon que leur ancienne langue. 11s 
disent que leurs prdtres, qui se ticnnent a Vezd, ville de la Caramanic^ 
qui est leur Pirec, ct leur principale place, se sont transmis cette langue 
jusquh'ci par tradition, et de main en main; mais quelque recherche que 
j’en aye faite, je n’ai rien trouvo qui fut me persuader cela.”t 

It IS thus admitted that the Parsis of Guzerat had lost the copies of the 
Vendidad which they brought with them to India before the fourteenth cen- 
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tury of the Christian era, and that all the copies of it now in their posses* 
sion have originated since that period in some manner or other, and it is 
not proved that the original of those copies was brought from Persia. 
These circumstances alone might have led M. Burnouf to hesitate before 
he asserted that the results of Ins researches establish that the words of 
which the Vendidad is composed belong to a language of high antiquity, 
a considerable part of which is contemporary with the primitive dialect of 
the Vedas.* His own statement, also, must show that, with whatever 
discernment it may be applied, the method which he has adopted in those 
researches can never produce the least degree of certainty ; for he says : 
“ La comparison des mots identiques on presque identiques en Zend et en 
Sanscrit, par oxemple, m’avait donne un certain nombre des lois dc per- 
mutations de lettres, lois dont la certitude est d’autant plus grande qu’elle 
repose sur un plus grand nombre d’observations, et qu'elle a sa raison der- 
nidre dans la constitution propre de I’organ vocale.”t Lor “ la constitu- 
tion de Torgane vocale” differs among different people, and nothing can be 
more dissimilar than the euphony of the fSanscrit and the harshness of the 
Zend ; and, entirely arbitrary as a method depending on the permutation of 
letters must always be, it is in this case quite in«])plieable, as neither the 
number nor the real pronunciation of the Zend letters has been deter- 
mined. 'Phe late Professor flask has, at the same time, remarked: “In 
fact, I scarcely recollect ever meeting with a single word in Zend agreeing 
altogether with Sanscrit;”:}: and in Anquctil du Perron’s list of bOJ Zend 
words, 1 can find only eighty-threc which bear the least resemblance to 
•Sanscrit. By permutation of letteis, however, the words of one language 
may be easily identified with the words of another language ; but such a 
capricious and forced manner of identifying words together can never pro- 
duce conviction, nor prove the affinity of Zend with •Sanscrit. 

iVl. Burnouf has even observed: “ Nous pouvons done admettre comme 
Hahli, que le systdme d’ccriture qui occupe lo premier rang sur les nionu- 
mens dc Perscpolis cst d’origine fSiMuitique and yet he equally affirms : 
“ Nous pouvons done affirmcr positivcment, nialgrd fopinion contraire de 
M. (Irotefcnd, (pie lalangue qiii occupe le premier rang sur les inscriptions 
Persdpolitaines n’est pas le Zend des livrcs de Zoroastre. Mais nous pou- 
vons dire, en me me temps, que cette langue apparticnt a la me me souche 
(pie le Zend; qu’elle s’en rapproche plus que dc I’idiome des Brahmanes; 
enfin qu’elle a son caractcrc propre, (jue Ton ne pent nuiconnaitre. Ce 
caractere nous parait etre celui d’un dialecte dib’ivt*, dont les formes gram- 
maticales tendent de s’c^ffacer de plus en plus.”j| The characteristic, how- 
ever, of Semitic languages is, that the consonants are the essential elements 
of words, and the omission, consequently, of the vowels in writing is easily 
supplied by the habit of speaking those languages ; but the vowels, on the 
contrary, are so essential to the words of Sanscrit, and of the languages in 
affinity with it, that, were they omitted in writing, the word could not be 

* Conimcntaii c mr le Ya^nn, pp.xxviii, xxix. t Ibid,, p. xxix. 
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rpcopnized. Defective, also, as most alphabetical systems are, no instance 
can be produced of any people having adopted an alphabetical system 
which was incapable of expressing the words of their language wlien 
written in an intelligible form. The Persians have adopted a foreign 
alphabet, the Arabic ; but they have altered the sounds of several letters, 
and also added several letters, to express sounds unknown to that language ; 
and had, therefore, the ancient inhabitants of Persia borrowed a Semitic 
alphabet, it seems unquestionable that they would only have adopted it with 
similar alterations. If, consequently, the language of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions is a dialect of Zend, and related to Sanscrit, as M. Burnouf sup- 
poses, all the Sanscrit or Zend vowels ought to be found in those inscrip- 
tions, and no dccyphermcnt of them can in consequence be received as 
correct, which proceeds on the assumption that the vowels have been 
omitted, either wholly or partially, in the words of which those inscriptions 
are composed. It is, indeed, very posable that vowels may be inter- 
changed, and that even a syllable may be contracted by the omission of a 
vowel ; but in such case the word would be easily recognized, as the San- 
scrit words are in the dialects of India, and it is therefore quite unnecessary 
to have recourse to a Semitic alphabetical system for the decypherment of 
(mnoiform inscriptions, if they be written in a language which bears affinity 
to Sanscrit. 

It must, at the same time, be admitted, that before it can be deter- 
mined that any form of speech or writing is merely a dialect of a particular 
language, it is indispensable that that language should be fully known and 
uncrerstood; but M. Burnouf does not deny that the Zend lias long ceased 
to be a living language, and that the only proof of its ever having existed 
c: contained in a few fragments ot books which have been preserved by the 
(Juebres of Persia from the fifth century before the C’hristian era; for he 
admits, as above remarked, that the Parsis ol Guzerat lost the copies ot 
those fragments which they broufrht with them to India. Instead, there- 
fore, of remarking with Professor Bask, that, to the authenticity of 

the Zefidarenta, it seems to stand or fall with the antiquity and reality of 
the language m which it is written it would surely be most correct to 
maintain that the iTahty of the language must stand or fall with the authen- 
iicity of the ZnidavesUi ; because the Zend is no longer spoken, and no 
trace of its existence can be discovered in any other language ; for it is in 
vain to contend, with Professor Rask, that “ In modern Persian a conside- 
lable number of radical words arc derived from Zend, not Scinscrit, which 
phenomenon cannot be easily accounted lor, if the Zend were a foreign 
language never spoken in Persia since there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that, for instance, the Persian asinan was derived from the Zend 
ncman — P. mard from Z. mccrelo — P. chaaltm Iroiii Z. Cashina I • 
ziban from Z. zajano — P. shah from Z. Ksaht/o ; or the Sanscrit 
from 'L: aspo — S. bhumi from Z. humie — S. from Z. stree '^.patra 

Irom Z. poire— pnti from Z. paitis ; but it is much more probable, 


* Tratismtiojts Uayul Akintic Society, vol. hi. 1'. 
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that when Sanscrit and Persian w'ords appear in Zend, these words have 
been borrowed from those languages by the fabricators of the pretended 
language in which the Zendavesta is wTitten ; for, were this not the case, 
it seems inexplicable how there should be no more than ninety-three Per- 
sian words in the list of ()G4 Zend words given by Anquetil du Perron ; 
when it is considered that at least three-fourths of Latin are preserved in 
Italian, and four-hfths of Anglo-Saxon in English, and that, consequently, 
if Zend had been the ancient language of Persia, which had been super- 
seded by Persian, much more than one-sixth of Zend words ought to be 
found in Persian even at the present day * This circumstance alone must, 
therefore, show that the appearance of Sanscrit and Persian words in the 
jargon of the Zendavesta is so far from proving the antiquity and reality of 
Zend, that it, on the contrary, strongly supports the opinion, that the words 
in which the Zendavesta is written never belonged to a language spoken 
by any people. 

Professor llask has also remarked : “ I am equally far from pretending 
that all the Zend fragments we now have arc the genuine works of Zoroaster 
himself, but only that they were all of them composed before Alexander, 
or immediately after his conquest. Till that event, I imagine, the Zend 
was still a living language, and .some prayers, liturgical forms, &c. might 
easily be composed by the priests long after the prophet was deceased; but 
after the conquest, a great confusion took place : the old language was 
lost, the religion neglected, the sacred text was to be translated; and it 
seems impossible that any correct piece should have been composed in such 
an obscure ancient dialect, or, if it were composed, that it should get such 
an authority and currency, not only among the priests, but in every private 
devotion of the common people. ”t Professor llask has thus given up the 
authenticity of the Zendavesta, although he maintained that the Zend 
was the old popular language, at least of a great part of Iran and that 
the fragments of the works ascribed to Zoroaster, now in the possession of 
the Parsis, are written in that language. But the conquest of Persia by 
Alexander the Great took place more than two thousand years ago, and 
nine hundred years afterwards, that country was not only conquered by the 
Arabs, but its inhabitants even converted to the faith of Muhammad. If, 
therefore, the sacred writings of the followers of Zoroaster had been 
reduced, on the previous coiujuest of IVrsia, to some prayers, liturgical 
form's, &c., it would require the strongest testimony to render it in the 
slightest degree credible, that such fragments could have escaped destruc- 
tion on the second obnejuest, and when the inhabitants were converted to a 
new religion. This obvious difficulty becomes the more insurmountable 
from the maintainers of the genuineness of the Zend also contending for 
the genuineness of the Pahlvi, another pretended language, into which it 
is said that the Zendavesta was translated in more modern times. For M. 
Burnouf observes : “ Cc fut done sur la connaissance du Pehlvi que reposa 

* See Colonel Kennedy’s Researches into the Affinity of Languages, pp. 172 ct »eq. 

t Tramaclioni Royal .Asiatic Society, vol. in. p. 533. 
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ilesormais rinterpretation des livres de Zoroastre; et deslors la valeur- de 
cette interpretation ne depend plux aux yeux de la critique, que du plus ou 
du moins d’habilite dans la langue Pehlvie qu'on devra supposer a son 
auteur. Le Pehlvi, qui florissait encore sous la dynastic des Sassanides, a 
survecu long-temps en Perse a I'aneantissement de la monarchie Persane, 
et le sens de la traduction faite dans cet idiome a put continuer d’y etre 
compris par le petit nombre de Parses qui parvinrent a se soustraire aux 
persecutions des Musulmans.”* 

But these remarks rest on no grounds whatever, because there exists no 
proof that there ever was such a language as Pahlvi, except that which is 
contained in the translation of the Zendavesta^ and in two or three small 
works now in the possession of the Parsis. In 921 Pahlvi words, also, 
whicli I have examined, I can only find two Hebrew, sixty-four Arabic, 
and thirty-five Persian — and not a single Zend or Sanscrit word ; thus there 
remain 820 words out of 921 which bear no resemblance or affinity to any 
known language, not even to the language which prevails in that country in 
which it is supposed that the Pahlvi was the daily speech of the people not 
jnore tlian eleven hundred years ago. But Richardson has justly observed : 

‘‘ Zend [and he should have added PahlviJ appears not to bear the most dis- 
tant radical resemblance to the modern dialect of Persia ; a circumstance 
which all observation declares to be impossible, had it over existed as an ancient 
JVrsian idiom. No convulsions of government, no efforts of the learned, 
can ever so alter a language as to deface every line of resemblance between 
the speech of the present day, and that of even the remotest ancestry j 
nothing but the absolute extirpation of the aboriginal natives can apparently 
accomplish so singular a revolution. ”t It must, therefore, scern surprising 
that any person should seriously suppose that the miserable fragments of 
books, which the Parsis now possess, are written in a language which 
ceased to be a living speech more than two thousand years ago, and that 
those fragments have been translated into another tongue, not a trace of 
which can be discovered in any existing language.^ It is at least evident 
that, until the authenticity of those fragments is proved, and the manner in 
which they have been preserved for two thousand jears is demonstrated, it 
is directly contrary to every principle of human belief to admit that the 
words of which they are composed belong to the language wl^ich was 
spoken in Persia when it was conquered by Alexander the Great; and that, 
until the date when, and the manner in which, their pretended translation 
was made, is clearly established, it is impossible to ijqpive that translation 
as any proof that tlie jargon in which it is writteftji^ ever a real and 
living language. 

The plainest principles, also, of philology require that, before it is 
assumed that an older language existed in any country, it should be first 
satisfactorily shown how the supposed modern language was introduced into 

* Commentaire /tur le Yafna, p. lx. 

t Dissertation prefixed to his Persian and English Dictionary. 

t The Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian words before-inenlloned are much too few to deserve being taken 
into consideration. 

Asiat.Journ. N.)S.Vol.2().No.1U2. Q 
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that country, or obtained a prevalence in it. But conquest can alone pro- 
duce an alteration in language, and it is sufliciently established that Persia 
has been conquered by only two foreign people — the Greeks and the Arabs. 
If, consequently, Zend was the popular language of Persia when it was 
conquered by the Greeks, repeated instances in other countries place it 
beyond a doubt that, if a new language had in consequence been formed, 
it must have been a mixture of Zend and Greek ; and supposing that this 
new language received the name of Pahivi, and that it was changed by 
the Arabic conquest, this second language must have consisted of Pahivi 
and Arabic. But the most superficial examination of pure Persian in the 
'Shah Nameh or in the Firhang Jehangiri will prove that Persian, when 
the Arabic words introduced into it, but not incorporated with it, are 
omkted, is an original language, which owes its formation to neither Zend, 
Pahivi, Greek, nor Arabic ; because there are no Greek words in it, and 
it is most probable that the few Persian words which appear in Zend and 
Pahivi have been borrowed by the inventors of those jargons; for the 
originality of Persian cannot be disputed, and it is obvious that Zend and 
Pahivi are not original, but made up of other languages. When, therc- 
forCy the originality of Persian, consisting not only in the words but also in 
the grammatical structure, is considered, it becomes totally improbable that 
any other language could ever have existed in Persia; for in that case 
unquestionable traces of it would be found in Persian, cither incorporated 
.with it or existing as distinct elements, as the Arabic words which have been 
introduced into it since that country was conquered by the Arabs. It is, 
consequently, most consistent with probability, and with the changes which 
language has undergone in other countries, to consider Persian as the Ian* 
guage which has been spoken in Persia from time immemorial ; and to con- 
clude that the supposed existence of Zend and Jb'ihlvi, as the popular 
language of Persia at any time, is a mere conjecture, which rests on no 
grounds whatever. 

Adelung, however, has observed that the in\enlion of a language is con- 
trary to all probability, and even pos'^ibibty ; and that, therefore, the Zend 
must be considered as a real language, winch was once actually spoken. 
He would seem, therefore, not to have been aware of the language of 
Formosa, invented by Psalinanazar, which was sufliciently original, 
copious, and regular, as to impose on learned men. In what language, 
also, is the Desatir written, as it is neither Zend nor Pahivi ? That book 
appears evidently to have been manufactured in India, and its existence is 
alone sufficient to show that the Parsi priests, might have with equal facility 
invented a similar jargon, which was not subject to criticism or detection, 
as the knowledge of it was confined to a very few among them. The ques- 
tion, however, respecting the existence of Zend and Pahivi as real lan- 
guages vSeems to be one of mere curiosity ; for the ingenious researches of 
the Baron de Sacy and M. de Burnouf appear to prove that the inscriptions 
still existing in Persia cannot be decyphered by means of those pretended 
languages; and it is incontrovertible that the fragments written in the 
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Zepd and Pahlvi contain no information which would in the least compen- 
sate for the labour bestowed on their study. Mr. Richardson has long ago 
remarked: The last reason I shall offer on this ground (against the 
authenticity of the Zendavesia) is, the uncommon stupidity of the work. 
The Zeratusht of Persia, or the Zoroaster of the Greeks, was highly cele- 
brated by the most discerning people of ancient times ; and his tenets, we 
are told, were most eagerly and rapidly embraced by the highest in rank, 
and the wisest men in the Persian empire. But could his success have 
possibly been so remarkable, had his religion breathed only the most jejune 
puerilities — without one ray of genius to rescue it from contempt — without 
a sentiment that could elevate the soul, or give one dignified idea of omnipo- 
tence?” — “Upon the whole, M. Anquetil has made no discovery which 
can stamp his publications with the least authority. He brings evidence of 
no antiquity ; and we are only disgusted with the frivolous superstition and 
never-ending ceremonies of the modern worshippers of fire.” I have, also, 
observed in a former work, “ That the religion of Zardusht existed in 
nearly the same state as that in which the Parsis have preserved it to the 
present day some centuries ])rcvious to the Christian era, 1 believe; but I 
as firmly believe that the Zendavesfa is not only a spurious production of 
comparatively modern times, but that it is also in every respect totally 
unworthy of attention. For 1 concur entirely in the justness of this dilemma, 
proposed by Sir William Jones to Anquetil du Perron: G)u Zoroastre 
n’avait par le sens commun, ou il n’ceiivit pas le livre (juo vous lui attribuez: 
s’il n’avait pas le sens commun, ii fallait le laisser dans la foule et dans 
Tobscurite ; s’il n’cerivit jias ce livre, il etait impudent de le publicr sous 
son nom.’ ” 

Bombay^ li/ J837. Vans Kennedy. 

* Within Ihol.ist four oent’incs, as it .apponrs to be a'bnitted (hat llic I’arsi'i Iiad lost the copies of 
ihcir sacred books which they had brou^'lit with them to India bcloie the fuinlcinth century of the 
t’liriblian era; and there is no proof whatever lliat lire originals of tire wiitings whuU they now ixrsscss 
were received by them from the (jiichres ol IVisia. 


JAMEULIJS, THE ANCIENT TUAVELLER. 

Jamiujlus, the anciont traveller, who was antecedent to Diodoius, is said to have 
made a voyage to Ceylon, and to have lived there seven years. lie has been classed 
amongst impostors; but Dr. Vincent aseeitaincd that nine of the facts lie lias 
iccorded, as characteristic of the peojile of tlie country, though doubted in former 
days, have been confirmed by later experience ; a tenth, which Dr. Vincent left for 
further inquiry, was this ; Jambulus states, of the alphabet of Ceylon, that “ the 
characters are originally only seven, but by four varying forms or combinations, 
they become twenty-eight.” The discovery of the Lai alphabet, used in the inscrip- 
tions of India and Ceylon, recently made by Mr.Prin.sep, has proved his accuracy 
on this point. “ It would be difficult,” .says that gentleman, “ to describe the condi- 
tions of the Indian alphabetical system more accurately than Jambulus has done in 
this short summary, which proves to be not only true in the general sense, of the 
classification of the letters, but exact as to the origin and formation of the symbols.” 
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THTi PLAGUE SHIP. 

BY LIEUTENANT J. ll. WELLSTED. 

In one of the winter evenings of last year, a party of my brother officers, 
of the Indian Navy, who had passed many years of servitude in the East, 
assembled in a snug room of mine, and were relating various incidents and 
adventures which had befallen them during their long absence from their native 
land. It was singular that, though by profession voyagers by water, we had 
all been travellers by land. Each had recounted his success in overcoming some 
peril, when a brief pause in the conversation was thus broken by the junior of 
the party : “ Well, I do believe I am one of the most unlucky devils in exis- 
tence. I belong to a service where I should rise by rotation ; but it is one in 
which nobody dies, and it seems utterly impossible to kill them. You,” added 
he, “for instance, are here, safe and sound, after your wanderings in Arabia, 
and after being desperately wounded. You,” pointing to a second, “ went 
down in a steamer in the Euphrates, and although no Humane Society existed 
in those parts, was resuscitated. You,” to a third, “ got through, without care 
or precaution, two plagues at Bagdad, which swept off 80,000, out of a popu- 
lation of 120,000, and were rescued after having been led out to be stoned at 
Damascus j but worse than all, here is one,” pointing to the fourth, “who has 
actually had the plague, and yet lives to torment me.” 

The rain pattered against the window, and the wind rushed by in fitful gusts; 
in a word, it was an English November evening. As I foresaw that a tale was 
inevitable, I did my best in self-defence. The table was drawn nearer to the 
fire, and the fire stirred into a blaze as we closed around it. As our glasses 
were charged, “ Come,” said I, “ N., as none of us keep either middle or 
morning watches to-night, let us have this wondrous tale.” After some modest 
apologies for its length and toughness, my friend commenced as follows, addres- 
sing himself at first to me 

“ We last parted some three years ago, to travel in very opposite directions ; 
you for unexplored portions of Arabia; I westward, after an absence of fifteen 
years, to re-vi.sit my native land. We meet now, after strange events befalling 
both : but to my tale. Although no person is better qualified to estimate the 
miseries, not to say dangers, of a three months’ voyage in a native boat from 
Bombay to Suez, than yourself, yet the subsequent occurrences of my journey 
so completely ab.sorb the interest of every thing which preceded my arrival 
there, that you must be content to take me up at Cairo. 

“ It was in the month of March 1833, and the plague was raging with great 
violence in Alexandria. To avoid entering the city, I determined to proceed to 
Rosetta, and thence by sea to the port of Alexandria, so as to obtain a vessel 
without landing. I was accompanied by a young military friend. A small brig, 
the Espirito Santo, in which we embarked, sailed the day wc arrived for Leg- 
horn, and as we left the harbour, we could not but congratulate ourselves on 
our escape from the abode of pestilence, little imagining that the germ of the 
terrific malady was latent amongst us. All was bustle, gaiety, and life ; the 
breeze was fresh and fair, and our little bark sprung gaily forward. Alexandria 
was on the horizon, but its domes and lofty minarets were fast sinking beneath 

If It is necessary I slioiilil slate, tliat the whole of the details of this story are facts, and that they were 
firbt communicated to me m the manner related. A letter I h.ive since received from this oflicer, Lieut. 
A. Nott, I.N., who IS miw in India, furnlblied me with bomc further particulars, m addition to the notes 
1 inadcat the time 1 first heard it related. J. H. VV. 
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it and the sun shone upon them as gloriously as if its beams were not illumi* 
nating a whitened sepulchre. 

“ We had been seven days at sea, when one of the crew was taken ill, and 
died on the following evening. I was somewhat alarmed at the account given ; 
a suspicion flashed across my mind that it might be the plague. I therefore 
requested our doctor, a young Italian, who had not, I was informed, rendered 
the man assistance during his illness, to examine the corpse, and he at once 
reported, though with reluctance, that he had died of that dreadful disease. 
The announcement struck every one with astonishment and horror. Although 
keenly alive to our fearful situation, my companions and I affected a Moha> 
incdan calmness, and passed the time in cither smoking or sleeping in a part of 
the poop we had appropriated to ourselves. 

“ Another day passed, and no one complained. Already had we begun to 
indulge in the hope that it might be confined to the individual who had died; 
but the morrow made us acquainted with the full horrors of our situation- 
three others were simultaneously attacked with symptoms, which left us no 
doubt as to the nature of their disorder. It became necessary to adopt the 
best precautionary measures left us ; and I suggested that the long-boat, which 
is always stowed in the middle of the vessel, should be cleared for the recep- 
tion of the infected, and such refreshment as they wished for was conveyed to 
them by long poles. Two speedily died, and were drawn forth by hooks attached 
to the end of the poles, and thrown overboard; but a third lingered for some 
hours, and in the delirium which, in plague cases, usually precedes dissolu- 
tion, in spite of all the efforts of the crew, who stood with poles, oars, &c., 
to prevent him, he crawled from the boat, and endeavoured to make his way 
to the after-part of the vessel : I never witnessed so ghastly an object. Frantic 
at the opposition offered to his progress, he clutched at the decks with despe- 
rate violence ; his eyes were fixed and glaring, and the saliva fell from his lips 
as he gnashed his teeth or bit at the staves which intercepted his further pro- 
gress. Finding he was making his way aft in spite of all opposition, I sug- 
gested that a rope should be thrown over him, and the end fastened to the 
launch. My suggestions were in part adopted; but conceive my horror, after 
he had been entangled in the noose, to perceive a Maltese seaman spring up the 
rigging, run the end through a block on the fore yard-arm, and pass it below 1 
III vain I remonstrated ; ‘ It may be your turn next,* said the captain, with a 
fiendish sneer. I have seen a mad dog in a kind of area, so furious, that he 
was actually breaking his tusks against the wooden door ; but when a gun was 
brought and pointed at him, before it was discharged, all his ferocity forsook 
him, he crawled into a corner, looked and howled imploringly upwards. Thus 
it was with this unfortunate man. The crew' had eagerly siezed the rope : in 
broken accents, the dying wretch implored for mercy — mercy in a plague ship ! 
He was swayed ove> the side, suspended for a moment in mid air, as the sea- 
inAon the yard drew forth the knife from his girdle, opened it with his teeth, 
and severed the cord : a splash, one faint struggle, and the wild waves rolled 
over him for ever. 

“ I affect no mawkish sentiment, nor describe any overwrought feelings ; but 
never, to the latest hours of my existence, will that man’s look be effaced from 
Jny memory — never will the chill of horror which crept over me at the enact- 
ment of the last part of the tragedy be forgotten. I rejoined my companions; 
hut felt faint and sick. 

“ Almost indifferent to my own fate at the moment, I listened with apathy to 
an old Greek merchant, who was relating the luaiuier in which the plague had 
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been brou^ on board. What will not man rUk for. gain ? Our commander, six 
days before we left, had received, and kept concealed in a boat towing astern, 
five plague patients from another vessel j and although, when the ship sailed, 
but two survived, those two were permitted, without mention being made of 
it, to mix with the crew. Under such circumstances, the only wonder is, that 
it should have concealed itself so long. Those who had indulged the hope 
that their riddance of the last patient had exterminated the pestilence, were 
again doomed to disappointment. Ere the sun had set, two more were attacked, 
and about eight o’clock a third : all were transferred to the long-boat. 

“ Not a hope of our escaping if we remained at sea was now cherished, and 
the vessel’s head was accordingly put for Rhodes. In the course of an hour, 
. the Mohamedan portion of the crew were already wrapt in slumber; the Chris- 
tians (principally Italians and Greeks) were either scattered or in silent groups ; 
here and there, a solitary individual was in thought at home, meditating on wife 
and friends, and pledging his votive offering if ever he joined them in safety 
again. The wind had fallen light, and the waves surged heavily up the vessel’s 
side, both mingling at intervals with the groans of the sufferers in the long- 
boat. My own feelings I do not attempt to describe. I had fiiced death before 
in many shapes ; yet never did I feel so utterly depressed. My mind had 
received a shock, from which it was not doomed it should quickly recover. I 
watched the greater part of the night, and at length sunk into that heavy slum- 
ber, which usually follows high mental excitement. 

** I awoke next day at sunrise. Everything appeared in confusion ; the yards 
were not trimmed to the breeze, and as the braces were hanging slack, they 
swung lazily to and fro with the motion of the vessel. The men looked pale 
and exhausted, as from long watching : an old man, about seventy years of 
age, proved an exception; he was a Turk, and when I inquired how he could 
openly break the precept of his religion, by quaffing the forbidden wine, he 
told me it was medicine, and repeated an Arabian proverb, equivalent to our 
‘Desperate diseases require desperate remedies.’ There was no arguing, 
had I felt so disposed, with such a philosopher. The day passed away heavily 
enough ; about noon, another dead body was removed and thrown overboard 
from the charnel house— the long boat— and two more patients were deposited 
there. 

“Without being ill, I had fancied it uttcily impossible to shake off the 
depression of spirits under which I laboured. It continued to increase upon 
me until, on the announcement of supper, I went down with the others; but 
at the sight of the viands I felt dizzy, and a total absence of appetite. Wish- 
ing to alarm no one, I quietly withdrew from the table to my cabin, and bad 
no sooner fhrown my.self on a couch, than I was .seized with a convulsive 
shuddering, which was succeeded by a burning fever. My companion, who had 
been watching my increasing paleness, and had seen me retire, thought all was 
not right, and came to my cabin-door. A conviction immediately seized hii#as 
to the true state of the case; but wishing to soothe me, he calmly remarked, 
that we should be at Rhodes in the morning ; and drew forth my money from 
a trunk, and placed it near mv pillow. With a degree of moral courage which 
does him honour, he did not fear to moisten my lips with some vinegar and 
water which he mixed for me ; and then, quietly telling me to compose myself) 
and 1 should be better on the morrow, he left me, to go on deck. 

“ I must have quickly sank into a state of exhaustion ; for not half an hour 
elapsed ere he aj)j)roached the cabin again, but receiving no answer, concluded 
that I had fallen into a dose ; and at a late period of the night both he and the 
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captairt, endciivouring V^ vain to rouse me, concluded 1 was, as I appeared 
to be, dead. The morning came^I awoke with the keenest torments : my eye- 
balls felt as if they protruded, and throbbed with fearful violence. I suffered 
a raging thirst : a burning liquid seemed to traverse my veins— my brain whirled 
—I again passed into insensibility, and again recovered my senses. A tumour 
had formed under my left arm ; this was sufficient to confirm my worst appre- 
hensions as to the nature of my affiiction ; but, strange to say, with that con- 
firmation returned all the strength of mind or firmness it may be ray good 
fortune to possess. * I have escaped,’ thought I, ‘through perils nearly as great 
as this, and, under the protecting hand of Providence, I may yet recover.* I 
laid perfectly quiet, I suppose, for some hours, and then was roused by hear- 
ing the chain-cables running out. This ceased, and the noise was followed by 
low meanings, succeeded by louder lamentations ; yet there was not the usual 
din nor bustle of ship-board. Eager, notwithstanding my illness, to ascertain 
what was doing, I crawled forth from my couch to the upper deck, and saw 
no one but the cook and three companions; they were crying and beating their 
breasts. I learnt that the captain, and those of the crew and passengers who 
remained in health, finding they were sufficiently near the shore, had lowered 
the only boat, had crowded into her, and made the best of their way towards 
it, leaving myself and my companions in misery to our fate. Just before they 
pushed oft’ they cut away the anchors ; there was, however, no bottom, and wc 
were drifting slowly with the wind and current towards the land. I again 
crawled towards the poop, where I seated myself near a jar of water (for my 
thirst continued unabated), to await further events. My companions crowded 
around me; four persons were in the launch — two dead, and two unable to 
move, yet lingering — one, an Italian gentleman, had occupied his horrid tene- 
ment three days : their groans were truly heart-rending. At the distance of 160 
yards from the shore, our anchors took the ground : it was a bold, rocky- 
looking country, with a range of high mountains in the distance; on the beach 
we could perceive the crew and passengers, who beckoned us to land, but in 
mere mockery, for they had taken our only boat, had we been capable of 
managing one. My companions, half frantic at their desperate condition, deter- 
mined, in spite of all remonstrances from me, to slip the cables, which they did, 
and wc again drifted towards the shore. Fortunately, it was steep, and vdien 
we struck, we were not more than twenty yards distant ; but how were we to 
get on land ? The mate, who had been only suffering from slight fever, and was^ 
now well, at length, at my suggestion, swam to the shore with a rope, one end 
of which was fastened to a rock, and the other the crew made fast to the 
shrouds of the main rigging ; upon this a noose was formed, reaching to the 
gunwale, in which my companions, with the exception of those in the launch^ 
seated themselves, and were drawn by another rope to the shore. With the 
assistance of the cook, I, with immense exertion, placed myself in the noose. 
As I was drawn from the gunwale, I swung round, and caught the look and 
ex[)ression of the poor old Italian gentleman in the launch — it was so despairing, 
so mournful, so reproachful, that I closed my eyes. I grew dizzy and weak, and 
as I drew near the shore, became utterly incapable of holding longer, and fell 
headlong into the sea. As I rose to the surface, a seaman put forth an oar to 
me, which I grasped, and was in that manner drawn to land, which I bad no 
sooner reached, than I sank senseless. 

“ When I came to myself, I found my companion seated beside me, who said 
‘ Before I quitted the vessel, I vvas going to your cabin, for the pur[)ose, if possi- 
ble, of rousing you to accompany me ; but on my way I met the commander, who 
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told me he had just left it, and that you were dead, and, villain as he is, I must 
do him the justice to believe he thought you were so. When, however, I still 
persisted in going to decide for myself, he intimated that if I did not forthwith 
step into the boat, he would push off. I was obliged to comply, but it was only 
with the hope that I should be able to again visit the vessel ; that hope vanished 
when we approached the shore, for the boat struck on a rock and stranded, 
one of the passengers being drowned. But look,* added he, turning quickly to 
me, ‘ at the Esperilo Santo — ^you are out of her in time.* Until now, she had 
remained beating heavily against the rocks ; suddenly she surged heavily over 
to leeward, the masts snapped off from the boards, three or four heavy seas 
curled up and swept over her, and the longboat, with its inmates, the dead and 
living, was first torn from the deck, and quickly disappeared : the poor wretches 
must have sunk without an effort, for we could not obtain a glimpse of them. 

** It now became necessary to hold a consultation as to our future move- 
ments. Two Turks approached from a distance, and upon inquiring, we learnt 
from them that, in place of Rhodes, the vessel was wrecked on the coast of 
Karamania, near Castle Rossa, and about seventy miles from that island. They 
also told us that there was no village nearer than six miles, and to this it was de- 
termined we should proceed. I was dreadfully weak ; my clothes were thoroughly 
drenched, I had received several bruises, and the tumour under my arm felt 
very painful. When the proposal was first made, I did not think I could have 
walked ten yards j however, my friend very kindly took charge of my money, 
which I had fortunately saved by binding it round my waist, and we set for- 
wards ; the four infected persons and myself forming a separate group, which 
keep aloof from the rest. About sunset, we reached the village, and there met 
a person belonging to the Russian consulate; to him our commander addressed 
himself, stating that he and his companions had been wrecked that day on 
their coast, and entreating for shelter and protection, until intelligence of our 
situation could be communicated to our consul at Rhodes : not a word was 
mentioned respecting the plague. Learning, however, we had come fronj 
Alexandria, and not being willing, although Turks, to encounter any risk, as 
they knew the plague was raging there, a dwelling was provided for us at a 
short distance from the town. The commander, and such as remained healthy, 
took possession of one room, while the infected occupied another; the latter 
he wished me to join, but this I refused. Notwithstanding the fatigue of my 
walk, I felt better, and did not despair of recovery; the chance of which would, 
however, have been much lessened, had I complied with his wishes. Accord- 
ingly, I made a separate bargain with a Turk, who allowed me to sleep in his 
stable, where several horses were kept ; from him also I purchased a ragged 
carpet, and with a large stone for a pillow, I took up my quarters in iny new 
abode. My fever increased as the night advanced. About two hours after 
midnight I was seized with delirium, which I imagine was the crisis of the dis- 
order : a thousand horrid and absurd vagaries passed through my brain: now 
the frantic wretch who was cut from the yard seized my leg with his teeth, 
and gnawed the quivering flesh to the bone— now the Italian we had left in the 
launch clasped his cold and clammy arms around me, and pressed me, with a 
demon*s laugh, to his loathsome person. I preserve, however, a recollection 
of at one period much shouting and noise, and also that a party with torches 
had rushed into the shed, but for what purpose I knew not till the next morn- 
ing. I recovered my senses shortly after sunrise, and learnt from my compa- 
nion that a disturbance had taken place during the night in consequence of the 
cook, who was delirious, crawling into the fire, which had been kindled to dress 
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some provisions ; his tegs were most dreadfully burnt before they could rescue 
him, as no one would venture to touch him, and the party who entered my 
apartment came to seek for a rope to throw over him : about an hour after, he 
died, and was buried by the Turks. Suspicions now arose in the minds of the 
inhabitants as to the real state of the case, and nothing was heard but threats 
that they would massacre the whole party. Mine was spoken of as a most 
suspicious case, and a party came to examine me : what they saw confirmed 
their fears, and already vvere the muskets of several ferocious and sanguinary 
Turks, eager for a pretext to shed the blood of a Christian, levelled at me, 
when an old moolah interfered : ‘ Stop !’ said he; ‘ I see it written on his fore- 
head that his time has not yet come.* As the Turks, disappointed of their prey, 
turned sulkily away, and quitted the shed, the old man, after fixing on me a 
look at once expressive both of pity and benevolence, approached, and inquired 
if there was any thing he could do for my comfort, or to lessen my sufferings. 
I begged for water, which was all I craved: he placed a jar beside me, and then 
left me. In the evening he sent his wife with similar offers of service. After 
much expostulation and entreaty, the captain and his party prevailed on the 
governor to keep all quiet, until an answer should be received from Castle 
Ilossa, to which a letter, explaining our situation, was immediately conveyed. 
The perils of their situation were great, for the governor had but to hold up 
his finger, and they would cease to exist. This danger, added to the plague, 
rendered my condition still less enviable. I passed another miserable night. 
Next day we received intelligence that a consular agent from Castle Rossa had 
arrived ; but as he would not land, the whole party were marched down to the 
beach where the wreck occurred. Being heartily disgusted with my compa- 
nions, who, it soon became evident, were only desirous to keep us with them 
that we might defray the whole of the expenses, I endAvoured to persuade 
lum, by the offer of a large sum, to furnish a boat, which would forthwith 
take U8 by ourselves to Rhodes, but could only obtain a promise that a boat 
on the following day would be sent to carry there the whole party; having made 
this promise, the officer put off’ from the shorje, and made sail for his port. 
The Turks, who had accompanied us to the beach, now turned a deaf ear to all 
our solicitations to be permitted to return to the village, but marched us off for 
about two miles to a little patch of green sward, surrounded by thickets: — 
‘ 'fhese are your quarters,’ said the leader of the party. Remonstrance would 
have been useless, and indeed, in our situation, wc could hardly hope lor other 
treatment. Guards were stationed around, and it was intimated, in very plain 
terms, that any one attempting to quit that circle would be shot without cere- 
mony. Myself and the other infected were directed to occupy one corner : our 
lodging and bedding was the damp earth ; onr canopy the scanty foliage of a 
dwarfish oak and the blue vault of heaven. The Turks now sent us a sheep, 
which was killed, and after some pieces had been broiled on the fire, they were 
thrown to us; cat, however, I could not — I loathed the sight of food. In the 
evening it began to rain, which continued incessant during the whole time we 
remained. 

“ I will not attempt to describe the miseries I endured for these two days. 
Hitherto, since quitting the vessel, I had not slept for an instant; but on the 
second night, I contrived to crawl near a fire, which an old Frenchman, spite 
of the rain, had contrived to keep in : he did not repulse me. The fever still 
continued, and I was now so completely exhausted, that I sank into a doze, 
which continued for about an hour. It had been my wish to dry ray only pair 
of stockings, and I had gone to sleep with them in my hands extended over the 
AaiatJourn. N.1S.Vol.2G.No.102. II 
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fire. When I awoke, 1 found that I had completely burnt the foot off one. 
Crawling back to my own quarters, I carried with me a few emhers, with which 
I contrived, with much difficulty, to dig a hollow, and with some of the French- 
man’s store of wood, to light a small fire. All happiness, they say, is by com- 
parison ; and as I warmed my benumbed fingers by its cheerful flame, and 
sipped a little coffee, contained in a cooking'pot which belonged to the man 
who had died last night, 1 poured forth my whole soul in gratitude to my 
Maker, who had thus far preserved me. 

“ On the following morning, the boat arrived which was to convey us to 
Rhodes. It was a miserable-looking affair, but never shall I forget the 
pleasure I felt when I put my foot on board her. I was then sufficiently 
recovered for my fellow-passengers not to feel apprehension of my conveying 
the contagion, but the two other patients were towed astern in a small boat. 
Owing to adverse winds, we were three days in making Rhodes, and as we had 
but one day’s provision when we left, the crew and passengers were nearly 
starved : even I, as we approached the island, began to feel the pangs of hunger. 
Upon our arrival, we were put in quarantine; but quarantine, the acme of a 
traveller’s dread and misery, to us was an earthly paradise. We had bedding, a 
roof to cover us, and a fire. From the time we were wrecked until we arrived 
at Rhodes (seven days), I neither ate nor (beyond the brief slumber I have 
noticed) slept. I had no other clothes than those in which I had quitted the 
vessel. That 1 should have cscape<l the awful visitation would, in itself, be 
a subject of wonder; but that I should have done so under the complicated 
miseries and privations described, is next to miraculous. 

“ It only remains for me to add, that the two patients who arrived with me 
at Rhodes died two days after landing; and I am, therefore, the sole survivor 
of those who were attacked. After remaining twenty-nine days in quarantine, 
gradually recovering my strength and health, I sailed for England; and here 
you see me now, very grateful to Providence for conducting me to my native 
land, and not much the worse for the perils 1 underwent on the way there.” 

Thus concluded my fiiend’.s narrative. 


MEMOIR OF MRS. WILSON, OF BOMBAY.* 

This is the history of a very accompli.shed woman, the wife of Dr. Wilson, 
the President of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, a gentleman not less distin- 
guished by his attainments as an Oriental scholar, than by the skill and 
success with which he conducts the Scolti.sh mission and schools for the 
education of the natives. Ilis lamented lady, who, on their departure for 
India, in 1828, appears to have pos.ses.scd a large fund of knowledge, “not 
merely deposited in her mind, but associated with her thought and feeling,” 
devoted herself, on her arrival in that country, to a study of the native lan- 
guages, and to the work of education. Her literary talents are shown in some 
able papers published in the Oriental Christian Spectator, She fell a sacrifice 
to the climate of India in 18'i5. 

This memoir po8se.s.se.s interest, independent of its merits as an excellent 
specimen of religious biography, in (he light it throws upon the character and 
condition of the natives of India, 

• A meindir of Mrs, Margaret Wilson, of the .Scottish mission, Bombay; inrhnling extracts from her 
I.cttcis .'iiidJournjIs. By the Kcv. John VYii..son. D.D., &r. Kdlnburgli, lUlUl. Johnstone. 
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selections and reflections. 


PAINTING, ALLITERATION, EXPRESSION, AND ASSOCIATION, IN POETRY. 

Ik, in order to claim any share in the honours of Poetry, it were necessary 
for the candidate to combine in his productions all the arts and embellishments 
of which they are susceptible, he might exclaim with the friend of Imlac, in 
the Abyssinian story, “ You have convinced me that it is impossible to be a 
poet/’ But in the absence of that luminous and complete genius, which at long 
intervals shines upon the world in the person of Homer, of Shakspeare, or of 
Milton, we turn with delight to the more fragmentary lustre of a Tasso, an 
Akenside, or a Collins. The Muse has talked with many at the door of her 
tent, who have never been admitted to behold the revelations of her perfect 
loveliness, or to hear unfolded the oracles of her mysteries. It is only for her 
dearest children — and often in the darkest hour of sorrow and of penury — that 
the ambrosial cloud is dissolved, and their celestial mother smiles upon them* 
imparting to their intellectual stature a loftier bearing, and breathing over their 
features the perpetual serenity and bloom of youth. Venus shed her beauty 
upon the form and the countenance of her son; the Muse pours it upon the 
mind of the poet : 

Namqve ipsa tJeroram 
Cftsariem nato penHrix, lumertque juvenicp 
Purpiirenm, et Uetos oculis nffidrat honor ch. 

The ** book of faery land ” may, indeed, lie closed, and its brazen clasps resist 
the hand of the ardent aspirant after glory; he may not be able to summon 
again the enchantments of Ariosto, or build anew the Bower of Spenser; or 
rear columns, radiant and costly as those which support the poetic architecture 
of Milton ; but he may still open one of the springs of tenderness in our 
bosoms, or delight ns with glimpses of verdant retirements and domestic enjoy- 
ments. We will not despise the colours of the plumage, because it has not the 
vigorous sweep of the eagle; nor the sparkling lustre and music of the fountain, 
because it does not roll with the majestic fulness of a river. 

The true poet will, however, strain every nerve to reach the goal, although 
his strength be altogether unequal to the attempt, and though the prize has 
often faded from his grasp. The pilgrim of the desert is cheered even by the 
mirage, and so the poet is led onward by the dancing lights of a buoyant and 
hopeful fancy. That immense and indefinite cxcellenee, which Cicero yearned 
alter, has alwa>s beamed before the intellectual e}es of genius, whether in 
|)oetry, oratory, or art. A ver} beautiful anecdote has been related of the great 
sculptor Thorwaldcn, which affords an apt illustration. A fiiend, who called 
upon him one day, found him apparently much depressed in spirits; to whom, 
inquiring the occasion of his distress, the sculptor replied : “ My genius is 
decaying.” “ What do you mean ?” said the visitor — “ Why, here is my statue 
of Christ; it is the first of my works that 1 have ever felt satisfied with. Till 
now, my idea had always been so far beyond what I could execute; but is no 
longer so — I shall never have a great idea.” Undoubtedly, when the mind is 
satisfied with its own creation, the breath of inspiration has departed. 

But to pursue this interesting theme would divert us from the subject of the 
present reflections, which more peculiarly apply to the apparatus, than to the 
invention of the poet. Among these implements, — if the metaphor may be 
Used,— for capturing the attention and sensibility of the reader, painting, by 
41 
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happily selected and artfully disposed epithets, is the most important ; its sue* 
cess, however, must depend in a great measure upon the language of the country 
in which the poet is born, and in which his thoughts have been nurtured. A 
French Homer could not write an Iliad in his own dialect : and here it was 
that Greece surpassed the world, not less than in originality of sentiment. 

The Athenian possessed an instrument of poetic effect in his language, with 
which we are unable to contend. In it the Sculptor of the Fancy, so to 
speak, found a material, plastic in the highest degree, and flowing with facility 
into every attitude and every; form of expression. The clay was not more 
flexible to the hand of Praxiteles, than the language to Homer. Here, to 
adopt, while we extend, the sentiments of a very ingenious and reflective writer, 
were words and numbers for the boisterous mirth of Aristophanes, the milder 
grace of Philemon, and the polished irony of Menander; for the burning 
strains of Sappho, or the elegiac tenderness of Simonides. Here Theocritus 
found the colours to paint his pastoral landscapes, and iEschylus to light up 
the solemn scenery of heroic Fable; and Sophocles to delineate the features of 
love; and Euripides to pourtray the language of the heart, and the tear of 
Pit}'. Wherever wc turn, we behold the Graces illuminating and harmonising 
all the elements of learning. Aristotle and Plato found their language equally 
adapted to the utterance of their wisdom. The one “methodic, orderly; 
subtle in thought, sparing in ornament; with little address to the passions or 
imagination ; but exhibiting the whole with such a pregnant brevity, that in 
every sentence we seem to read a page.” The other employing a lucidness 
and purity of diction, through which the severe and dignified features of his 
conceptions shine in unniflicd beauty. The preceding opinion of Aristotle, 
though authorized by his surviving works, is undoubtedly unjust tq his general 
character. A belief is daily extending itself among the learned, that the 
remains of the Stagyrite comprise only, as it were, heads of his lectures; 
rough notes for enlargement and illustration. And this hypothesis is counte- 
nanced by the splendid pa.ssage preserved in the translation of Cicero, in 
which we discover all the fire of the poet, and all the ornament of the rheto- 
rician. The Greek language long retained an overflowing spirit of vitality, 
which permeated every vein; and after the lapse of twenty centuries is not 
altogether extinguished ; so that in our own time, it has been found “ easier to 
grow Greek words than English.” Pope, who undoubtedly appreciated the 
true spirit of the Grecian Epic, however he may have failed in transfusing it, 
mentions the compound words of Homer as being one of the marks or violes, 
by which every common eye distinguishes him at the firat glance. We acknow- 
ledge him, he says, as the father of poetic diction, the first who taught that 
language of the gods to men. His expression resembles the colouring of tlie 
great masters, which discovers itself to be laid on boldly, and executed rapidly. 
Hence Aristotle might exclaim with justice, that he was the only poet who 
had discovered living words — all his imagery burns with the intense warmth of 
his invention — an arrow is impatient to leap from the bow ; the spear thirsts 
to drink the blood of the enemy. But, as this acute, though somewhat under- 
rated, critic has remarked, the expression never swells beyond the sentiment, 
but the sentiment moulds the diction, contracting or expanding it. And in 
proportion to the warmth of a thought, will be found the brightness of the 
expression ; the one becoming more conspicuous as the other deepens in 
strength. His compound words make him the happiest painter by epithets, 
Pope calls them a sort of supernumerary pictures of the persons or things to 
which they are united; whether wc sec the tos^ig pf Hector’s plume in the 
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epithet or the waving landscape of Mount Nerittis in that of 

Similar in spirit is the passage in the Theogony of Hesiod, des- 
cribing the love distilled from the unnerving eyelids of the Graces : 

Tm xut afro ^Xi(pa^a>* i^os tlfiira 'hi^xofitmvv 

\ufftiAiXni. — V. 910. 

No epithet more expressive of the influence of beauty could have been selected 
than although it sounds somewhat harshly in its English form. 

Hobbes awoke the censure of Dryden for affirming the chief beauty of an epic 
poem to reside in the diction ; but, though not the first, it is among the first, 
of the poet’s qualities. Our elder poets, in particular, have delighted to paint 
by epithets. Of the Elizabethan writers, many of their compounds glow with 
the most brilliant sunshine of fancy. Hrayton has“ silver-sanded shore,” the 
“ myrrh-breathing zephyr,” and numberless others of equal sweetness. Shakes- 
peare sows his page with them, as the morning scatters her rays, with inex- 
haustible richness and lustre of invention. In Sylvester, the early favourite 
of Milton and Dryden, we find the “ opal-colour’d morn,” and the “ flow’ry- 
niantlcd earth.” Addison has commended the abundance of these glowing 
words in the more youthful poems of Milton. lie enriched his Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Jiegained with almost equal abundance ; whether describing the 
sky-tinctured grain of liaphael’s plumes, or the sable-vested night, or the love- 
laboured notes of the nightingale. It has been said, that as a metaphor is a 
short simile, so one of Homer’s epithets is a short description. The ob.serva- 
tion belongs with ecpial truth to Milton, who by the word “imbrown’d the 
noontide bowers,” produces the very clTect desired. It is the i)ropcrtv of a 
j)octical picture to convert the reader into a spectator, by the vivid exhibition 
of the circumstance described. So Silius Italicus, by a single line, brings the 
boat before us, and makes us hear the lashing of the oars, and the dripping 
foam of the sea : 

At patuin mrqrrts jnmdudmii ex eequore^ late 
Nauticus iinphd)at resonantia litora cl amor ^ 

Kt simnl uddactis percussa ad pcclora toiisis, 

Centeno fraUna spumnbat verbere pontus. — Lib, ii. 4S7. 

The art in which Gray almost rivalled Virgil, and by which he has secured 
an immortality of fame, was his selection of epithets ; for he brought very few 
of liis own. Thus “ the glittering shafts of war,” assigned to Hyperion, come 
from the lucida tela diet of Lucretius; the “ azure deep of air,” from the cadi 
/return of Ennius ; the “ twittering swallow,” from the slrepit hirundo of Au- 
.soniiis; the ‘‘brook that babbles by,” from the loquaces lyniphee of Horace; 
tlie dancers’ “ many-t winkling feet,” from the ^rietro of 

Homer. In his letters, he described from nature; in his poetry, from book.s. 
Nothing could be more inappropriate than the epithet of “ purple ” applied to 
an English spring, although in the Greek, Italian, or Provenval poets, it was 
very correctly introduced. In an English ode it is only an exotic image, im- 
ported by the fancy; like the “ purple light of youth, in Virgil, or of Love, 
in Ovid. 

Pliny relates an anecdote of an ancient painter, who, having produced a pic- 
ture abounding in character and expression, was mortifictl, upon its exhibition, 
to hear the warmest praises lavished upon a partridge which he had introduced 
into the corner: he effaced it immediately, Sir Joshua Reynolds quotes the 
storj, to show the great and true st>lc of aiiticiue painting. The illustration 
may be applied with equal ^iropriety and force to ancient poeti}. Nothing 
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strikes the beholder more powerfbUy in the contemplation of the descriptions 
of Homer, Virgil, and the tragic writers of Greece, than the simple majesty of 
their groupings; in which the beauty of the delineation is never sacrificed to 
sudden violence of effect, either in posture or in colouring. Mr. Coleridge even 
hesitated to acknowledge the Homeric genuineness of the 
which sounded to him, he said, more Jike the prettiness of Bion or Moschus! 
But the critic must have been a very superficial observer of human nature, if 
he believed the justice of his own remark ; for what could be more natural than 
that the joy of the mother, in clasping her babe, should be overcast by appre- 
hensions for the safety of its father in the fearful combats to which he was 
returning? Every proverbial expression must have its origin in universal sym- 
pathy. Smiling through tears, is a familiar phrase to represent the very common 
combination and struggle of hope with sorrow : it occurs in Chaucer, and, we 
believe, in Lydgate, 'i here is a remark of the learned Buttman upon Homer, 
which it may be beneficial to remember; that while the tragic and later poets 
constructed for themselves bold and ornamented expressions, the epic poets, on 
the contrary, employed a fixed and ascertained language, which they never 
changed in order to become poetical. This language, in its simplicity and 
beauty, expired with Plato. 

Virgil, with that consummate delicacy of attention which has made his poetry 
the most charming in the world, very rarely breaks in upon the unity alluded 
to. In two or three instances, however, his taste is supposed to have slept; 
and, among others, in the magnificent description of a storm, in thp first 
Georgic : 

Saepe etiam immensum ccelo venit agmen aquanim, 

Et foodam glornerant tempestatem imbnbiis atris 
Colleetie ex alto nubes • ruit arduus aHher, 

Et pluvia mgenti sata In tHy houmque. labores 
Diluit, Implentur fosso'y et cava flumina crescunt 
Cum sonitu, fervetque fretis spirantibus eequor. 

Ipse pater, media iiirnborum in noete, corusca 

Fiilmina molitur dextra : quo maxima motu 

Terra tremit : fugere tene, ct rnortalia corda 

Per gentes huiniles stravit pavor. llle flagranti 

Aut Atho, aut llliodopen, aut alta Ceramua telo 

Hejicit : ingeminant Austri, et densissimus iinber. Gear. i. 

Alison considers the lines in italics not perfectly free from liability to con- 
jecture; and regards the implcntur fossw^ in particular, an unnecessary and 
degrading circumstance, when compared with the general grandeur of the pic- 
ture. The unity of the description, he thinks, is destroyed. Upon this point we 
venture to differ from him, and rather esteem the familiar truth of the circum- 
stance a proof of the rural taste of the author. If the reader will take the 
trouble to compare this passage with Dryden’s translation of the earlier por- 
tion, he will perceive the full force of this painting and expression in poetry, 
and how difficult it is to preserve them in a copy. Campbell observes, with his 
accustomed elegance, that Virgil’s three lines and a half might challenge the 
subliniest pencil pf Italy. His words are no sooner read than, with the rapidity 
of light, they collect a picture before the mind, which stands confessed in all 
its parts. There is no interval, he says, between the objects, as they are pre- 
sented to our perception. At one and the same moment we behold the form, 
the uplifted arm, and dazzling thundci bolls of Jove, amidst a night of olouils; 
the earth trembling, and the wild beasts scudding for shelter— /wgeve; thpy 
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have vanished while the poet describes them,# This is the true magic of the 
pencil ; this is the making of life, as Davenant called it, which constitutes the 
spell of the real poet. Cowper used to say that, in reading a book of travels, 
he became the friend and companion of the traveller. So is it with the reader 
and the poet ; he never loses sight of him, whether it be Horace leisurely jour- 
neying in a litter to his country farm, or Chaucer leading the Pilgrims out of the 
I’abard in the Borough. We see the foaming horses of Hector, and the gliding 
form of Helen; or shudder with Lucan in the desert ; or weep with the stricken 
mother of Marcellus : and these effects are the result, oftentimes, of a single 
stroke In the following vivid description of the onset of the Caledonian boar, 
Ovid, in the last line, causes us to behold, as it were, the furious bound of the 
animal : 

Concava vallis erat^ qua se flemiltere rivi 
Assuerant pluvialis aquee : tenet ima lacunae 
Lenta salix, ulvceque leves^jutuique palustres, 

Viminague, etlongce parva. sub arundine ciinnae; 

Hinc aper excitus, medios violentus in hastes 

Fertnr, ut excussis elisus nuhibus ignis. Met., lib. viii. 

The flash of lightning was not more instantaneous than the spring of the boar. 
Another celebrated passage in the Georgies, which has not escaped censure, is 
the account of the mortality among the cattle : 

Ecce an tern dura fumans sub vomere taurm 
Concidit: et mixtum spumis vomit ore cruorem. 

Extremosque cict gemilus ; it trislis aralor 
Mivrentcm ubjungens fraterna niorle juvencum, 

Aique opere in medio dejixa reliquit aratra. Georg, iii. 

Without attempting to palliate the impropriety of taste manifested in the 
coininenceinent of this description — an impropriety, however, arising out of the 
vividness of the poet’s conception, and which might be supported by the autho- 
rity of Homer, and countenanced by the example of some of our own sublime 
writers — we would point out the beauty of the succeeding incidents ; the hus- 
bandman sorrowfully plodding over the furrows to separate the oxen, and 
leaving the plough in the midst of the field. Nothing can be more picturesque, 
or, at the same time, more a^cting. When we come to examine more care- 
fully the composition of the Georgic.s, we shall have abundant cause to admire 
the fe'icitous manner in which the poet heightens his pictures by the introduc- 
tion of some natural object. He gives us a glimpse of rural scenery even 
through the grandeur of an historical procession. While we hang upon the 
sublime unity and simplicity of Raphael, we can still turn a loving e}e upon 
the natural touches of Gainsborough. 

Mr. Coleridge has expressed his surprise at Milton’s silence respecting the 
1 1 alian painters, or of the art in general, although, in the following verses 
hom the seventh book of Paradise Lost, he ajipcars to have copied the/rcico 
in the Sistine chapel at Rome : 

Now half appear’d 
The tawmy lion, pawing to get free 
Hi.s hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 

And rampant shakes his brinded mane. 

Adam bending over the sleeping Eve was the only other proper picture which 
Mr. Coleridge remembered in our great Epic. The passage (Book V. v. 8), 
which is well known, is one of surpassing loveliness, with all the graceful out- 
line and bland colouring of Raphael. 

"•* Camphors Efsaj/on English Poetty, p. 2.W. 
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The whole history of the celestial warfare is a series of historical sketches, 
containing groupings of infinite power, and calculated to suggest, as they have 
done, the noblest visions to the artist, Satan upon his throne of state, 
addressing his peers in their gorgeous palace, forms of itself a very grand and 
imposing spectacle. It would have been a strange anomaly in the history of 
the imagination if it had been otherwise. The descriptions of the true poet 
naturally and involuntarily assume the aspect of a picture— who can forget the 
numberless scenes of this kind in the Homeric poems, whether it be the appa- 
rition of a goddess, or the sudden alarm of the infant at the glittering armour 
and helmet of his father ? Virgil has furnished the pencil with some of its most 
<lcHghtful subjects. The painter has only to copy the poet. The story of 
/l^neas might be related in a panorama with perfect truth and effect ; together 
with all its various and affecting incidents : whether we behold him, on that 
eventful night, when the Grecian sword flashed upon the slumber of Troy, 
bearing his aged father on his back, and leading the little lulus by the hand, 
who follows his parent with unequal steps; or go with Andromache and 
Astyanax to visit his grandfather; or gaze for a moment upon the melancholy 
figure of Helen sitting alone upon the threshold of Vesta, and revealed to the 
eyes of Ai^ueas by the conflagration of the surrounding buildings (book ii. 570); 
or start back with the warrior when, rushing again to the battle, his wife em- 
braces his feet, and holds out the child to his father : 

Ecce autern complex a pedes in limine conjnx 

Hcerehatf paTvumque patti tendebat liiluin, Z>ib. ii. 674. 

or be present at the banquet of Dido; or take shelter in the cavern from that 
tempest, which inspired Italian art with one of its greatest works, and one of 
the most precious ornaments of our GalIer 3 ^ In all these, and numberless 
passages of a similar character, the feeling of the poet and the delineation of 
the painter are apparent and identical. “ Painting by the outward is to express 
the inward; poetry by the inward is to express the outward; but the main 
and immediate business of painting is with the outward, that of poetry with 
the inward. That which painting repre-sents, poetry describes.*’ It is true, 
indeed, that the poet wants many of the instruments by which the inter- 
course with the human feelings is carried on byfhe artist : he has neither fore- 
ground, nor back-ground, nor light, nor shade, *nor atmosphere,* combined 
with the harmonious unity of a painted landscape. But to supply, in some 
measure, this deficiency, he has the pleasures of association ; a kind of intel- 
lectual memory, which evokes a train of various and picturesque circumstances 
to gild and illustrate the outline of poetry. To the summons of the true poet 
all the graves of the Recollection give up their dead. Alison, in his Essays 
upon Taste, has some ingenious and elegant remarks upon this subject. 
Both the painting by epithet, and the grace of association, might be illustrated 
with considerable success fiorn prose works also. How beautifully, for 
example, has Milton described, with all the artistical skill and liveline.ss of an 
Italian Master, the legendary history of the martyrdom of Polycarp ! “ The 
fire, when it came to proof, would not do his work ; but, starling off like a full 
sail from the mast, did but reflect a golden light upon his unviolated limbs, 
exhaling such a sweet odour as if all the incense of Arabia had been burning 
and again, in one of Milton’s most admirable and eloquent contemporaries, 
what a vivid and sublime portrait we have of the progress of the age — “All the 
succession of time, all the change.s in nature ; all the varieties of light and 
* See Guc.%es del Truth, p. C2. 
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darkness, the thousand thousands of accidents in the world, and every con- 
tingency to every man, and to every creature, doth preach our funeral ser- 
mon, and calls us to see how the old sexton Time throws up the earth and 
digs a grave, where we must lay our sins or our sorrows, and sow our bodies 
till they rise again in a fair or an intolerable eternity.’** 

Once more, to go back to the stern and energetic page of Thucydides, we 
shall find Virgil borrowing from him an illustration of the horrors of a city 
traversed by the fire and sword, Kut rort ts Tu^ec^fi ovx oXiyt), xcti l^iec 
TTttrx xct^Uffrrixii cXtS^ov. Lid. vii. 29. ♦ 

crudelis tibique 

Liictiis, ubique pavor, etplurima mortis imago. — ASn. ii. 368. 

Of all the minor arts of poetic embellishment, not one has been more 
widely diffused, or more diligently employed, than alliteration. Traces of it 
have been found in almost every language; and the supposed absence of it 
occasioned the antiquity of Welsh poetry to be called in question, until Edward 
Williams, a well-known bard of that principality, informed Mr. Done that it 
existed in the middle, instead of the beginning of words. Dionysius, in his 
very interesting treatise upon composition of words, illustrates it from Homer, 
A familiar instance occurs in the first book of the Odyssey : 

7i Kxi Tir^ttx,(a U a.nfA,m. 

And Hermog^nes quotes a line from the sixth Iliad, where every word ter- 
minates in the same letter v ; 

'Ov 6viJt.ov xareSwv, Tarot at&^urrut aXioum . 201, 

But the most singular specimen of Alliteration in excess is furnished by 
Ennius ; 

O TtVe, Tati, tihi, tanta, tyranne, tulisti ; 

which has all the jingle, without any of the excellence, of the famous verse of 
the vigorous Churchill : 

And apt Alliteration’s artful aid. 

Among the Romans, Lucretius introduced it sometimes with considerable 
grace; and so did Virgil. Chaucer brought it into fashion in England, and 
during the ages of Elizabeth and James it flourished abundantly. Spenser 
frequently availed himself of its aid to sweeten still more his melodious 
rhymes : after him it declined in popularity, although traces of it continued 
to linger upon our poetry. Milton occasionally indulged in it, as in the des- 
cription of the defeated angels flying through the “ frighted deep,” 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse confounded. 

Gray, in whom the critic so predominated over the poet, and whose ear was 
attuned to the music of Dryden, carefully cultivated the art of Alliteration. 
Many of the finest passages of his odes are constructed upon this principle ; 
and Crowe, a very competent judge, considers that its introduction produces 
a very happy effect in the following line : 

And Sorrow’s faded form and Solitude behind. 

• Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 

.^6ifl!/.JoMrn.N.S.VoL.26.No.l02. 
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Pope has, also, imparted a very pleasing softness to some of his verses by a 
skilful use of it, as in the last line of this couplet : 

Eternal beauties grace the shining scene, 

Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green. 

By modern critics Alliteration has been too unconditionally condemned ; nd 
art which has prevailed among the most eminent poets of antiquity can be en- 
tirely futile. It has been compared to the practice of fuguing in music, and 
when applied with moderation and ingenuity, serves to heighten the general 
expression of a picture. 

But in order to see Alliteration reduced to a science, it would be necessary 
to examine the poetry of India. Kalidasa wrote the Naladaya expressly to 
display his skill in the art. It forms, according to Mr. Yates, a distinct class 
of Sanscrit poetry. Not the least curious of its numerous varieties is that 
which gives a particular shape to the stanza. Mr Yates adduces, among others, 
specimens of syllables so arranged, that upon the division of the stanza into 
four component parts, each division reads the same, either straight-forwards 
or cross-ways, like the braces of a drum, from which it derives its title; others 
assume the form of the wheel, or discus ; some, of the lotus ; others again, of 
the sword, the first stanza composing the blade, and the second the remainder 
of the weapon. The bow, the necklace, the rosary, &c. are added. In Eng- 
lish poetry, although we have nothing so recondite, Quarles, in his pyramidal 
stanza, may be thought to have approached to these amusements of Oriental 
ingenuity. 

With Alliteration may be combined what has been called Imitative Harmony 
—•the accommodation of the sound to the sense. The ancient ear was remark- 
ably sensitive to the faintest inflections of a word. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus informs us that he had seen, in a crowded theatre, a celebrated harp- 
player hooted from the stage because he struck a false note.* He brings 
forward from Homer several specimens of his skilful variation and adjustment 
of his versification to the subject. The lines descriptive of Penelopc^s depar- 
ture from her chamber flow with studied ease and sweetness : 

'II Viiv ix ^ockccfiet» 

txiXn, m Odyss. r. 453. 

It is scarcely necessary to pursue this subject further; every student of 
poetry must be familiar with the examples of imitative harmony in Roman and 
modern European verse. 


De C’ompoi.itk)ne Verborum. Sect. li. p. 123, ed. Schnefer. 
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Perhaps we owe an apology to many of our readers for recurring to 
this subject ; but as the papers which have been printed by order of the 
House of Commons have put us in possession of the grounds upon which 
the Act XI. of 1830 was framed and passed, the question would be left 
by us in an imperfect state without some notice of those papers. We shall 
present a summary of the principal arguments urged in Council in favour 
of the measure, and of those employed to meet the objections and cavils 
of its opponents. We shall rarely indulge in comment: indeed, comment 
on our part would be altogether superfluous. 

In a Minute, Mr. Macaulay, the oflicial framer of the Act, expresses 
his opinions on the subject of the draft, when it was first before the Council. 
He observes, that by the Charter Act of 1813, British subjects settled in 
the Mofussil were, with some reservations, placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Company’s civil courts ; but it was provided, that in every case in which 
a native would be entitled to appeal to the Hudder Dewanny Adawlut, a 
Riitish defendant might appeal to the Supreme Court: these were in suits 
originally instituted before a zillah judge, and, under certain cireiimstnnces, 
in suits originally instituted before the lower judicial functionaries. EurO' 
peans could be sued in no Mofussil Court lower than that of the zillah 
judge; consequently, in every case in which lie was a defendant, he had 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. These appeals were scarcely ever had 
recourse to, and the British in the Mofussil set little value by it: indeed, 
some had, in effect, dc'^ired to be deprived of it. 

In consequence of the increased number of British residents in the 
Mofussil, under the late Charter x\ct, it was necessary to settle what 
jurisdiction the Company's civil courts should have over them; and the 
principle adopted in the new law was, that the system ought, as far as 
possible, to be uniform, and that no distinction between Europeans and 
natives should be made, except where necessary to the pure and efficient 
administration of justice. 8uch a distinction rippearcdlo exist in respect to 
the MoonsifFs’ Courts, as then constituted ; till thoroughly reformed, it was 
thought highly inexpedient to give them jurisdiction in a class of cases in 
uhich the strong would be generally opposed to the weak. It was, there- 
fore, determined not to permit Europeans to sue or be sued before the 
MoonsitTs ; but, in other respects, to put Europeans and natives on exactly 
the same footing in all civil proceedings. 

Mr. Macaulay states, as his chief reason for preferring the Court of 
8udder Dewanny Adawlut to the Supreme Court, as a tribunal of appeal 
Irom the Mofussil judges, ‘Hhat it is the Court which we have provided to 
administer justice in the last resort to the great body of the people; if it is 
not fit for that purpose, it ought to be made so; if it is fit to administer 
justice to the body of the people, why should we exempt a mere handful of 
settlors from its jurisdiction ?” The distinction made by the Charter Act 
ol 1813 has the semblance of partiality and tyranny; ‘‘it seems to iiidi- 
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cate a notion that the natives of India may well put up with something 
less than justice, or that Englishmen in India have a title to something 
more than justice.” To give Englishmen an appeal to the King’s Courts, 
where others are restricted to the Company’s Courts, is, in fact, to “ cry 
down the Company’s Courts,” and rob them of the confidence of the natives. 

The draft of the Act, when published, Mr. Macaulay observes, was not 
unfavourably received in the Mofussil; time was allowed for petitions 
against it, and only one attempt was made there to get up a remonstrance, 
and the Mofussil newspapers have spoken favourably of the measure. In 
Calcutta, he adds, the case had been different, which was a remarkable 
.fact; for the British inhabitants of Calcutta arc the only British-born sub- 
jects in India who will not be affected by the Act. The clamour, he 
remarks, had, indeed, proceeded from a very small portion of the society 
of Calcutta ; and it might appear strange, at first sight, that a law which 
was not unwelcome to those who are to live under it, should excite such 
acrimonious feelings amongst people who are wholly exempted from its 
operation. But the explanation,” Jidds Mr. Macaulay, is simple. 
Though nobody who resides in Calcutta wdl be sued in the Mofussil Courts, 
many people who reside in Calcutta have, or wish to have, practice in the 
Supreme Court. Those appeaLs, indeed, have hitherto yielded but a very 
scanty harvest of fees ; but hopes are entertained, and have, indeed, been 
publicly expressed, that as the number of British settlers in the Mofussil 
increases, the number of appeals will increase also.” 

With reference to the Calcutta Memorial against the passing of the Act, 
he says, My voice is decidedly for going boldly forward; the least flinch- 
ing, the least wavering, at this crisis, would give a serious, perhaps a 
fatal, check to good legislation in India. It was always clear, that this 
battle must, sooner or later, be fought ; the necessity has come earlier than 
I expected ; but I do not think that we can ever bring matters to an issue 
under more favourable circumstances. The real question before us is, 
whether from fear of the outcry of a small and noisy section of the society 
of Calcutta, wc will abdicate all those high functions with which Parlia- 
ment has entrusted us, for the purpose of restraining the European settler 
and of protecting the native population.” Mr. Macaulay then exposes the 
absurdity of using in Calcutta the political phraseology employed in Lon- 
don ; ‘^public opinion,” in the former place, means the opinion of five 
hundred persons who have no feeling in common with the fifty millions 
amongst whom they live ; the ‘‘ love of liberty,” means the strong objec- 
tion wlvich the five hundred feel to every measure which can prevent their 
acting as they choose towards the fifty millions; and the pre.ss is supported 
by the five hundred, and has no motive to plead the cause of the fifty 
millions. We know,” he says, ‘‘ that India cannot have a free govern- 
ment ; but she may have the next best thing — a firm and impartial despo- 
tism. The worst state in which she can possibly be placed is that in which 
the Memorialists would place her : they call on us to recognize them as a 
jji’ivileged order of ficemen in the midst of slaves.” 
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In this Minute^ Mr. Macaulay has concentrated all the arguments in 
favour of the justice and expediency of the measure, whilst he exposes the 
hollow motives and fallacious reasons of its prime assailants. . 

The Minute of Mr. Shakespear, dated 15th March 1830, answers 
seriatim, paragraph by paragraph, all the allegations contained in the Memo- 
rial, showing the gross misapprehensions on which its whole reasoning rests, 
and the fallacies by which it is attempted to be supported; and he “sees 
no reason why the passing of the proposed Act should be stayed by any 
thing urged in the Memorial.” 

Mr. Macaulay, in a subsequent Minute, dated 9th May 1836 (his 
former Minute being undated), reinforces his former arguments, observing 
that the Governments of Madras, and of Bombay, and of the Western 
Provinces, approved of the measure; that the English settlers in the inte- 
rior, whose interests are most directly alFcctcd by it, appear to approve of 
it, and had resisted the attempts made to rouse their passions by the most 
shameful misrepresentations. “ The fact is,” he says, “that the hostility to 
the proposed law is confined to those who live, or wish to live, by the 
abuses of the most expensive Court tliat exists on the face of the earth. 
'J'he proposed Act, indeed, will directly affect their gains but little. There 
are not two appeals from the Mofussil Courts to the Supreme Courts in 
five years. But the persons to whom I refer see in this measure the 
beginning of a great and searching reform. They see that we are deter- 
mined not to suffer the high pow ers bestowed on us by Parliament to lie 
idle : they have, therefore, attempted to stop us at the outset, and by 
interesting all classes of their countrymen in their quarrel, to prevent us 
from proceeding to the correction of those evils which, I firmly believe, 
have ruined more native families than a Pindarree invasion.” 

It having been determined at a public meeting, at the Town Hall of 
Calcutta, to memorialize the Home authorities and Parliament to disallow 
the Act, Mr. Shakespear, on the 3d October [August?] 1886, again 
recorded his reasons for joining in passing the measure, in an admirable 
Note, wherein he considers the Act with reference to its legality, its justice, 
and its expcdicncy- 

Of the legality of the Act, in respect to the power of the Legislative 
Council to repeal any part of a previous Act of Parliament, and to subject 
British-born subjects to any law other than English law- — there is now 
no dispute. As to the second point, the justice of depriving British 
subjects of the option of appeal to the Supreme Court, and of making 
suits in which British subjects are parties referrible for trial to Sudder 
Ameens, he observes, that the option of appeal was extremely' circum- 
scribed, not extending to the European plaintiff, nor in cases in which an 
appeal would not lie to the Sudder Court. There had been only two 
appeals since the right was given ; but though this paucity of appeals had 
been used as an argument against the repeal of the exclusive privilege, on 
the ground that the anomaly did not interfere with the working of the Com- 
pany’s Courts, its equity must be determined on other grounds. If the 
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appeal is so great an advantage as it is asserted to be, it is contrary to the 
first principles of justice that it should be confined to one party, especially 
if it may be used by the European as an engine to compel the native suitor 
to forego his demand — a law so open to abuse, that it could not be too soon 
repealed. 

The making suits in which British subjects are parties referrible for trial 
to Courts in which native judges preside, had been made the ground of 
attempts to persuade British subjects that it would render them liable to 
liavc their rights determined according to native laws. It was nothing new 
that Sudder Ameens should have the trial of such suits; for this was 
expressly authorized by the Act .^3 Geo. III. c. 1.^5, s. 107. Accordingly, 
in 1827, Sudder Ameens were invested with this power, and retained it 
till 1831. The revival of the law, therefore, was not a consequence of 
the repeal of the 107th section, although both measures arose out of a dis- 
cussion of the same subject, namely, the disposal of suits in which British 
subjects were parties. These suits will be open to appeal to Courts in which 
European judges preside, so that the Bnti.sh subject will be under no 
apprehension that his case will be finally disposed of by persons who cannot 
appreciate his feelings, his habits, or even his law. The suits will be usually 
for matters of contract or dealing, or of ical property. 1'he rules of pro- 
ceeding and trial are distinctly laid down in the Regulations, and were 
originally based on the piinciples and practice of our Courts at home. 
Where the laws of the parties diller, the judges will have to decide, on 
the vouchers and evidence, whether the claim be just or not. But they are 
said to be corrupt. This accusation is bandied from one newspaper to 
another; the native judges have no one to defend them, and what, under 
other circumstances, would be admitted at least as negative evidence in 
their favour, viz. the paucity of judicial charges against them, and the 
still greater rarity of convictions, is passed over unheeded : “ they live 
without ostentation, and die without accumulating wealth.’' 'J'his clamour 
about the corruption of our native ofiicers cannot be allowed to decide the 
point. We must work with the best tools at command. The British sub- 
ject, if aggrieved, may carry his appeal to the European judge, and if 
dissatisfied, in most cases to the Sudder Court. If he could carry it to the 
Supreme Court, its effect, in nine cases out of ten, would be to induce the 
native suitor to relinquish his .suit in despair : the proceedings would be new, 
and the enormous expenses of the Court would deter him from going on, 
and he might have to travel a distance of five hundred or six hundred miles 
to Calcutta. 

As to the affected apprehensions that the suits of British subjects, in 
matters regarding succession, inheritance, and marriage, may be tried by 
8udder Ameens, Mr. 8hakespear remarks, that the zillah judge, who.se 
duty it is to refer suits to the native judges, has not only the power to 
reserve suits for his own hearing, but to recall them from the Courts below; 
and if he allowed such anomaly, a representation to the superior Court 
would correct it. In such suits, a native and a British subject could rarely 
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be antagonist parties ; and supposing such to occur, the issue would be 
decided by the European judge, from whom there would be an appeal to 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, where, as well as in the Zillah Court, the 
European would be as likely to obtain substantial justice as in any tribunal 
in the world. Where the parties are both British, there is nothing to pre- 
vent their own laws from having full play, and they may carry such suits in 
the first instance into the Supreme Court, to the same extent as before. 
Where British subjects and natives are opposed to each other, the rule of 
the Regulation VII. of 1832, which is a wise and just provision, prevents 
the law of either party prevailing. Were the British law to prevail, the native 
plaintiff would have little chance of maintaining his rights : there would be 
no end to the disorganization and confusion which the English law of land- 
lord and tenant would produce if admitted to overrule all the practice of 
distraint and replevy which has been established for the last forty years. 

The aforegoing considerations show the expediency of the new Act. 
Mr. Sliakespear observes, that “ this claim to a monopoly of tf^nglisli law, 
for the purpose of thwarting the claim of the native suitor, forms the 
strongest ground for placing the people of all colours on the same footing, 
and for getting rid of the privileges of caste, which, though scouted when 
applied to others, are clung to with so much tenacity by the favoured class, 
a party of our own countrymen. The delay and inconvenience arising 
from the prohibition to refer for trial by the Sudder Anicens suits in whicli 
British subjects were parties, was one of the princijial causes of complaint 
in the petition of the up-country traders, which led to the enactment of the 
Regulation of 1827. 

The Note then makes some remarks on the Memorial itself, and its 
numerous mistakes. It shows the mistake in the assertion that successive 
charters have confirmed to British subjects the indisputable right of being 
governed by the laws of England throughout the Indian territories, since 
the .53d (leo. HI. c. 15.5, s. 107, made them amenable to all the country 
Courts ; that it is a mistake to say that the Mofussil judges can have no assis- 
tance in expounding English law, as in any case of difficulty they can always 
obtain that assistance from the English law officers of Government ; that it 
IS a gross mistake to say that the Persian language is imperfectly under- 
stood by a majority of the judges, law officers, and pleaders ; that it is 
not the fact, that the pleaders are mostly ignorant — the sweeping charge of 
corruption he had before noticed ; and that it is a mistake to say that the 
revenue regulations arc so mixed up with the judicial, that it is difficult to 
meet them. 

After all the vituperation which has been lavished upon the Mofussil 
(’ourts,” concludes Mr. Sliakespear, “ I was not a little surpiised at the 
concluding prayer of the petition, suggesting, as an amendment of the 
former Act of Parliament, that the option of appeal should be allowed to 
the party cast in suit, for an amount exceeding Rs. 4,000, which is tanta- 
mount tojeaving things exactly as they are. When does a British subject 
sue or be sued for a sum exceeding Rs. 4,000? Not once in a thousand 
times. Dealings between natives and British subjects relate to small 
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claims, connected with the cultivation of indigo, or other products of the 
soil. The amendment itself is, in this respect, a complete justification of 
the course which the Government has pursued in passing this Act.” 

The Minute of the Governor-general (Lord Auckland), 13th August, 
passes a just eulogium on the industry and clearness with which Mr. Shakes- 
pear has stated the grounds upon which it was just and expedient to pass the 
Act, and his lordship expresses his general concurrence in the arguments so 
forcibly urged by him in support of this measure. T found,” says Lord 
Auckland, ** on my arrival, that this Act had already been some weeks 
before the public ; my predecessor had cordially approved of it ; the Council 
was unanimous in its favour ; the Governors and Councils of Madras and 
Bombay wished for its extension to their presidencies ; and even if a doubt 
had existed in my mind, I should have ranged myself on the side of autho- 
rities which I respected, against a clamour violently raised, and, in my 
opinion, most unreasonably and uncandidly supported. But I am per- 
suaded, thaUHhe Act is founded upon sound principles of justice and of 
policy. In the spirit of all the recent legislation and orders for the govern- 
ment of India, it abolishes what could not have been considered otherwise 
than an unjust and invidious distinction.” 

His lordship then shows that these two changes, of permitting the suits 
of Englishmen to be tried in the subordinate judicial Courts, and of taking 
away their exclusive privilege of appeal to the Supreme Court, were the 
necessary consequence of the state of things introduced by the new Charter 
Act. Except upon the supposition of a case which has never yet happened, 
and is not likely soon to happen, of a question of difficult English law, 
litigated between Englishmen, for the determination of which, whilst the 
Supreme Court was (as always) open, a native Court had been voluntarily 
selected — except upon this point,” observes his lordship, I must for 
myself say, that I have not heard an argument against the law supported 
with even an appearance of validity.” 

Mr. Ross and Lieut.-Colonel Morison, the other members of Council, 
express their assent to the passing of the Act. 

In a further Minute, Mr. Macaulay takes a comprehensive view of the 
material allegations of the petition, all of which he declares, and proves to 
be, “ either unfounded or frivolous,” founded on gross mistakes and mis- 
apprehension. He observes, that every argument w^hich is urged in the 
petition in favour of the Supreme Court and against the Company’s Courts 
is as exactly applicable to cases in which Englishmen arc plaintiffs as to 
those in which they are defendants, and no honest Englishmen need be 
afraid of being brought as a defendant before tribunals which have suffi- 
ciently protected his interests when a prosecutor. Mr. Macaulay re-states, 
with great force, the arguments he had previously stated, and which had 
been urged by Mr. Shakespear, in support of the measure, and points out 
the injustice of raising an outcry against the Company’s judges, because 
they are supposed to be dependent on the Company, and because*the Com- 
pany, whilst a commercial body, had felt a jealousy of interlopers, which 
was natural and not inexcusable ;” whereas that state of things had passed 
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iway ; and the jealousy now felt was that of a ruler, lest their subjects 
ihould be pillaged and oppressed. Under the circumstances of our posses- 
lion and rule of India, Mr^ Macaulay observes : 

There is reason to fear that a tyranny of the worst sort, the tyranny of race 
)ver race, may be the effect of the free admission of British settlers into our 
)rovinces. This apprehension the British Parliament evidently entertained 
vhen it passed the Charter Act ; and if any person is inclined to think it an 
infounded apprehension, I would refer him to the writings and speeches to 
vhich this very Act has given occasion. In those speeches and writings it will 
lot be difficult for him to detect, under the disguise of expressions which in 
England are generally employed by demagogues, the spirit of an oligarchy, as 
)roud and exclusive as Venice itself. Against that spirit it is the first duty of 
he Government to make a firm stand. We have now, in defiance of misrepre- 
lentation, abuse, and calumny, passed a law, which is considered by our- 
lelves, by the late Governor-general, by the Governor in Council of Madras, 
»y the Governor in Council of Bombay, by all, or almost all, the ciwl servants 
)f the Company, as a law beneficial to the great body of the people. The 
English settlers in the Mofussil, the English at the towns of Madras and Bom- 
)ay, are, to all appearance, contented with it; the English population of 
Calcutta alone, led on by a class of men who live by the worst abuses of the 
^orst Court in the world, have raised an outcry against us. If that outcry 
)e successful, the prospects of this country will be dark indeed ; but I know the 
honourable Court and the British Legislature too well to think that it can be 
luccessful ; and I confidently expect that we shall receive on this occasion such 
iupport as may encourage us, and those who shall succeed us, when legislating 
’or the general good of India, to disregard the clamour of Calcutta. 

Extracts from the Legislative Consultations are given in the papers, 
showing that Mr. Cameron, Mr. Macicod, and Mr. Anderson, the other 
aw commissioners, all concurred in the propriety of making Europeans 
lubject to the Sudder Amcens in civil cases. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir ; In your last Number (p. 6), I observe a letter from Sir Charles Grey, 
n which that honourable and learned gentleman disclaims (I cannot say de7iies) 
he employment of what you have termed a “ recrimination ” upon the judicial 
iervice of India, in the debate in the House of Commons on the 22 d March 
ast. I can only say, that I was present during that debate, and I felt at the 
ime that the observations of Sir Charles, from the tone and manner in which 
hey were uttered, as well as from the terms, implied an opinion derogatory to 
he character of the judicial service. Perhaps, some allowance should be 
nade for the warmth which was excited in the learned judge by the severe 
kings said of the Supreme Courts of India by the President of the Board of 
control, which were borne out by the express declaration of the late Sir 
Elalph Palmer, Chief Justice of Madras, stated by Mr. Elliot, that a native 
amily had been ruined by the Supreme Court, by the system of wasteful 
expense which prevailed there ; “ and that the reason why the same complaint 
10 longer attached to that Court was, that the natives had no longer the means 
>f prosecuting suits.” 

The daily papers, in their report of the debate, it is true, do not give the 
passage in Sir Charles’s speech referred to ; but, in the Mirror of Parliament^ 

find the following expressions attributed to that gentleman 
//5m/.Joi/r.N.S.yoL.2(J.No.l02. T 
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' But there is another circumstance to be noted, which (though I do not wish to put 
It in argument to its utmost extent) may, perhaps, account for the paucity of tlies 
appeals, and show, at the same time, that this was a considerable advantage of whit 
British subjects in India were thus deprived ; and this circumstance is, that tl 
Company’s Courts, and (I may say) the Company’s Government, have never bee 
remarkably fond of the appeal to the Supreme Courts ^ And this feeling they ha\ 
manifested not ohly as to cases in which the appeal applied to themselves, but as | 
cases, also, in w'hich they were not engaged. The impression on my mind when 
left India, and the impression which still remains on it, was and is, that the Supren 
Government in India, from the complicated and artificial frame upon which its actic 
k necessarily regulated, and the somewhat lax system on which the law is occasioi 
ally administered in its vast and wide-spread dominions, was not very willing i 
encourage appeals that must have brought questions of that administration of the la 
in the interior and the remoter provinces before it. And here I must observe, th 
there is no man in all the wide extent of her Majesty’s dominions who is more deep 
sensible of the benefits which the East- India Company’s Government have confern 
on India, or who is more ready, and always has been, gratefully to acknowledge thei 
benefits, than I am. But (very naturally, I think) the whole body of the civil servit 
of India— administering, as I have said, that system which, imperfect as it is, is y 
necessary to enable them to carry on the business of their Government, and tl 
management of their affairs — have felt some dislike, perhaps some disgust and son 
reluctance, to have that administration subjected to the scrutiny of lawyers, such i 
those of the Supreme Court, accustomed to a more rigid course of proceeding, halj 
tuated to a stricter practice, and dealing with, if I may so speak, a purer and ino 
perfect system of jurisprudence. I take it that these are the true reasons why m 
more appeals have been prosecuted from the country Courts to the Supreme Court 
Calcutta, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

May 9. A Company’s Civil Servant. 


THISTLE DOWN. 

I’vR come from the clime where the snow lies white, 

On the mountain-tops of the moon ; 

I’ve wandered far in my airy flight, 

In the van of the soft monsoon. 

The wild w^ood broad, and the jungle land, 

Cn iny track I have threaded through ; 

Been lost in the desert’s drifting sand, 

And sprinkled with Moslem dew. 

I’ve clung to the gore of the tiger’s claw. 

And the cobra’s fang of death ; 

I’ve wing’d through the vault of the panther’s jaw. 

And danced in the lion’s breath. 

I’ve skimmed the top of the whelming wave, 

When the drowning crew shriek’d loud ; 

And when they had sunk to their watery grave, 

I’ve clung to the topmast shroud. 

I’ve mounted in mists to the clouds on high. 

By the dark giddy whirlwind driven ; 

And, wi-apt in the hem of a restless sky, 

Have gaz’d at the wonders of heaven. 

The infant typhoon I have musing eyed. 

And the bow by the sunshine dress’d; 

The bolt of flame on the anvil plied, 

And launch’d to the distant west. 

The demon of war I’ve met fearlessly, 

And Want, in his ghastly form : 

And oft have I travelled in company 
With spirits of plague and storm. 

Calcutta. Oomanoonda 
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SCENES IN CUTCH. 

When steam-communication shall be fully estabrished between l^ngland and 
India, there can be little doubt that many tourists, Xo whom the whole of 
Europe cannot present the slightest novelty, will direct their steps to places 
in the East long neglected by the scientific and picturesque traveller. There 
are, however, so many objects of beauty and interest already sufficiently known, 
to attract the steps of pilgrims to their shrines, in parts of India very easily 
accessible, that in all probability a long time will elapse before the more remote 
scenes of this remarkable country will be visited and explored. So far from 
the complaint being true, that there is no terra incognita existing upon the 
globe—no place on earth which has not been penetrated by literary knights- 
errant, with note-books in their hands, we may justly complain of the scanti- 
ness of the information regarding scenes of the highest interest. Much is still 
to be done in the Bengal provinces ; many curious races of people remaining 
to be described ; but still less is known concerning extensive districts in that of 
Bombay. In the neighbourhood of Cutch, especially, tracts of the wildest 
desolation lead into districts distinguished for their beauty; temples, and 
tombs, and remains of palaces, lonely, yet still bright, rising amid lakes of 
pearl, spreading themselves between woods and hills for ever verdant, and 
forming paradises of such beauty, that man’s neglect seems unaccountable : 
now traversing howling wildernesses tenanted by savage beasts, the free range 
of the indomitable wild ass, and again emerging into cultivated places, and 
meeting chivalric groups of men and horses, armed at all points in glittering 
mail. 

Amid numerous curious and imperfectly known places, the Runn, as it is 
called, or salt morass, which skirts the western frontier of Gujerat, communi- 
cating with the Gulf of Cutch, and forming the northern boundary of that pro- 
vince, is well worthy of a visifr. During different seasons of the year, the 
external aspect of this extraordinary tract varies very considerably. At the 
period of the rainy reason, it forms one vast expanse of water, and being 
flooded by the sea, becomes impassable. According to the latest surveys, the 
length of the Runn is estimated at two hundred miles ; its breadth varies in 
different parts, being at the widest about thirty-five miles, but extending in 
different directions, and forming various belts: the whole is said to cover a 
sj)ace exceeding seven thousand square miles. During the process of evapora- 
tion, after the subsiding of the rains, the Runn, in some places, is covered with 
extensive sheets of water, only a few inches deep, while in others it continues 
to be an impassable swamp ; dry and sterile banks of sand spread themselves 
along plains covered with an incrustation of salt, while here and there islands 
produce scanty pasturage for animals delighting in vegetation impregnated with 
saline particles. Again, immense wastes occur, entirely destitute of herbage of 
every kind, intersected with quicksands and pools of water ; and here may be 
seen the stranded bodies of fish, left by the retiring of the waters, and form- 
ing the prey of multitudes of birds, the only living tenants of the scene. In 
some places, the salt-beds look as if they had been formed by a recent fall of 
snow ; in others, it lies in large lumps upon the ground, the only trace of 
vegetation being found in dwarfish shrubs struggling into a stunted existence, 
and nourished by the rain-water falling in their vicinity. When thoroughly 
dried up, the Runn is described to be perfectly unlike every other known tract 
of earth. ** It has been,” observes Capt. Burnes, “ denominated a marsh by 
geographers, which has given rise to many erroneous impressions regarding it. 
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It has notiQ of the characteristics of one: it is not covered or saturated with 
water but at certain periods.; it has nelthef weeds nor grass in its bed, which, 
instead of being slimy, is hard, dry, and sandy, of such consistence as never 
to become clayey, unless from long continuance of water on an individual 
spot; nor is it otherwise fenny or swampy.” 

An officer employed in surveying this wild and desolate tract, states that its 
limits are so strongly defined, as to resemble those between a gravel walk and the 
gl^een and verdant lawn which it skirts. You step at once from a soil teeming with 
vegetation, upon the bare and sterile earth. At some seasons of the year, that 
singular phenomenon, the mirage^ produces illusions which might easily induce 
the belief that the traveller had entered enchanted ground ; phantom shapes, 
bearing the semblance of troops, palaces, fortresses, and ships, appear and 
disappear before the astonished eye. Sometimes a tower-crowned citadel rises 
^0 the view, surrounded by groves of trees, and approached in several direc- 
tions by groups of armed men. Amazed at a sight so unexpected, the traveller, 
advancing, finds the whole to be indeed “ the baseless fabric of a vision,” 
which, on vanislnng, “ leaves not a wreck behind.” The officer employed upon 
the earliest survey of this very interesting tract, entering upon it without any 
previous acquaintance with the optical illusions which render it a sort of faery 
land, was for a time completely bewildered by the strange enchantments with 
which he was surrounded. At that period, the adjacent countries were in a 
very unsettled state, and as he marched on a little in advance of his party, 
through a desert which he believed to be untenanted, he was surprised to see, 
through a thin silvery mist, the figures of three persons apparently advancing 
from an opposite direction. He paused, awaiting the coming up of a brother 
officer, who wa^ not a little astonished by the appearance of three strangers, 
and agreed that it was altogether a suspicious circumstance. Presently, their 
numbers increased ; armed battalions were seen in the distance— sometimes in 
compact bodies, at others filing off in different directions; their keeping aloof, 
yet still hovering around, strengthening the belief that they meditated some 
hostile movement. The surveying party now deemed it expedient to put them- 
selves upon their guard, and to keep close together in case of an attack. Pre- 
sently, the towers and bastions of a fortress rose upon their view ; in some 
measure accounting for the presence of the armed men, who might be supposed 
to form its garrison ; still it was perplexing, as they had not been taught to 
expect any thing of the kind until they had reached the opposite province of 
Cuteb. One of the gentlemen exclaimed to the other, “ Surely, there were two 
towers ; now I see but one.” “ Certainly, there were two,” replied the friend, 

I took the bearing of both.” When, lo ! the whole was gone ; concealed, 
they imagined, by the thickening mist. Presently, another fortress reared its 
bastions and ramparts full in view, and on advancing, it also disappeared; while, 
in lieu of forest trees, they came upon nothing but dwindled shrubSi After- 
wards, the whole phantasmagoria was explained, as far as science has hitherto 
developed the causes of these remarkable deceptions. When fiirst the Runn 
becomes passable, the party crossing throw up small clods of earth, for the 
purpose of indicating the path to others; and it was these insignificant mounds, 
magnified, reflected, and refracted, in the peculiar state of the atmosphere 
which characterizes this part of the world, which assumed the appearance of 
men, while the tamarisk bushes started up into forest trees. The first castle 
was nothing more than the exaggerated reflection of a mound a little larger 
than the rest ; the second was, if possible, of more singular origin, being the 
reflection of a fortress existing, far beyond the reach of the eye, in Cuteb, 
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bat brought by a series of mirrors^ constructed of yapour, to this desolate 
tract, where it appeared to rise, its towers being reflected upon a sheet of 
water below ; the dry sands of this region taking the appearance of extensive 
lakes. 

The wild ass, which delights in the salt vegetation found upon the banks of 
the Runn, is sometimes seen in herds of sixty or seventy ; it is rather larger 
than the common species, but under the magic influence of an atmosphere of 
so deceptive a nature, it occasionally expands into gigantic proportions, a 
herd of wild asses appearing as large as elephants. These rangers of the desert 
are very handsome creatures, having particularly beautiful eyes, and well-shaped 
cars finely set upon the head ; they are distinguished by a dark stripe running 
down the backt and are of a dun colour, gradually fading into Wrhite beneath 
the body. The flesh is reckoned good eating, and though such food is abhorred 
by the Rajpoot inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who will eat the wild hog, 
it is freely partaken of by the lower classes of Mohamedans of Cutcb, with 
whom the hog in any shape is an abomination. The wild ass is so fleet of foot, 
as to defy pursuit. When captured, it is taken in pitfalls constructed for the 
purpose, and if full, or even half-grown, can never be domesticated. The very 
young ones are not only easily tameable, but show an extraordinary degree of 
attachment to those who are kind to them. An anecdote is told of one that 
followed its mistress constantly into the garden to be fed with plantains, put- 
ting its head in her hand, and never ceasing to remind her of its predilection 
for the dainty, until she complied with its wishes. Another, accustomed to 
follow its master and mistress in their ride, on their entering a ferry boat, took 
immediately to the water and swam after them. Retaining, however, the free 
spirit imbibed in the desert, these animals cannot be induced to render them- 
selves useful, either as beasts of burthen or of draught; they scorn the saddle, 
and it was with great difficulty that one could be prevailed upon to bear a 
light burthen of heel-ropes placed upon its back. Whether if breeding in a 
domesticated state, the descendants would be found more manageable, remains 
to be proved ; at least, no account has yet been given of the results of any 
experiment of the kind. 

The moisture of the soil on one part of the Runn is so productive of insect 
life, that the niusquitoes almost form an atmosphere. Dr, Burncs assures us 
that it is with difficulty that a horse can be forced through them, although they 
do not sting, there being no possibility of breathing without swallowing num- 
bers. The natives of a tract of country called Bunnee, elevated a little from 
the Runn, and sufficiently productive for pasturage, but incapable of bearing 
grain, are obliged to quit their habitations, and take refuge in Cutch, during the 
monsoon, in consequence of the plague of flies occasioned by the great humi- 
dity which prevails. Dr. Burnes observed that these insects were most nume- 
rous where the soil was muddy and encrusted with salt. 

The province of Cutch is famous for a breed of horses, very singular in their 
appearance, having a sort of dip in the back, which looks as if a part of the body 
had been cut away. Kalhawar, in its neighbourhood, and the more distant pro- 
vinces of Candahar, furnish splendid chargers, much in request with the richer 
classes of natives, who delight in exhibiting themselves upon showy steeds. 
Previously to the campaign in 1816, the countries bordering upon the Runn 
were in great disorder and confusion, owing to the cabals and rebellions of the 
petty chieftains, and the misrule of the princes of Cutch. Accustomed from 
time immemorial to a lawless life, the feudal lords of the soil, whenever they 
found themselves strong enough to take the field, disturbed the peace of the 
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cammunity ; and at length the Rao, the title given to the Boveteign of the coun^ 
try, becoming embroiled with the British Government, an expedition was sent 
out against him, and the account given of this campaign in a MS. journal, kept 
by an officer attached to the army, contains many interesting particulars con- 
cerning Bhooj, the modern capital of Cutch, and other remarkable places. 

The British troops, having made themselves masters of the field, took up a 
position to the north-west of Bhooj, a treaty having been concluded between 
the contending powers, in which it was stipulated, on the part of the con- 
querors, that they should kill no beef. Hostilities, therefore, ceased in that 
quarter, although other chieftains still remained unsubdued. Upon the occa- 
sion of the visit of the Rao to the British camp, a very interesting scene took 
place. The whole force was paraded, with the right towards Bhdbj, and the left 
on the centre of the European lines, awaiting the approach of the native poten- 
tate, who came attended by a strong body of Arab and Indian infantry, and a 
thousand horse, the latter force being composed of Jharejah chieftains, and 
their respective vassals, together with the Mohamedan chieftains who were for- 
merly allies of the great Futteh Mohamed, a minister who gained a very distin- 
guished reputation in the scene of his stormy career. The concourse of people, 
and the rather disorderly line of march, retarded the progress of the great 
man, who employed three hours in moving four or five miles. The steadiness 
and discipline of the British troops were advantageously displayed in contrast 
to the tumultuous approach ofthcRao’s irregular troops. Standing immovable 
as the rocks around them, with their arms glittering in the sun, and the whole 
compact body seeming to be animated by one soul, their appearance was 
extremely imposing to men accustomed to inextricable confusion in their ranks. 
The people were duly impressed with a spectacle of so novel a nature, and the 
chieftains, chafing under the mortification of defeat, were soothed and consoled 
in beholding the invincible nature of the power to which they had suc- 
cumbed. 

The British agent, attended by the staff, had, according to the custom of 
the East, gone out in the direction of the town to meet the visitants, and the 
retinues uniting, proceeded to the appointed place. The Rao himself was 
mounted upon an elephant, and amid the barbaric pomp with which he was 
surrounded, one object was particularly conspicuous. A warrior, armed with 
sword and shield, towering high above the rest, advanced with majestic strides 
in front of the royal elephant. On a nearer approach, this apparent giant w'as 
discovered to be a man of the ordinary size, mounted upon enormous stilts, 
which raised him at least eight feet from the ground. The ease with which he 
moved in perfect independence of support from others, or from his own hands, 
with which he brandished his sword and shield, was quite marvellous, and gave 
reason to believe that his stilts must have been strapped up as high as the 
knees, and it seemed almost unaccountable that he could have endured these 
ligatures, and the exertion of walking, during several hours, and over several 
miles. Numerous other striking figures appeared amid the cavalcade, clad in 
steel from the head to the feet, armed at all point?*, and mounted upon splendid 
horses, trapped and caparisoned, and provided with defensive armour. The 
tukti-ruwan was brought out to increase the splendour of the procession. 
Mohamedan potentates, in order to show some especial mark of favour to 
those who may have served them, present the party with some vehicle exclu- 
sively in their gift. The tukii’ruwan, a canopied litter, carried upon the shoul- 
ders of a vast multitude of bearers, forms a sort of moveable throne, which at 
Delhi can only be used in conveying the emperor himself. The one exhibited 
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by the Rao, as an insignia of state, was conferred by the Great Moghul upon 
a former prince, in return for the attention to the pilgrims who passed through 
Cutch from all parts of India, and embarked at Mandavie for the Holy Land. 
Instead of being borne in the usual way upon men’s shoulders, the tukti-ruwan 
was placed on four wheels, thus forming a triumphal car, it not being the cus* 
tom in Cutch to employ men in conveying others from place to place in 
palanquins. 

The city of Bhooj is situated on the western side from the hill-fort of Bhor- 
jeah, and at least a mile distant from it. The site is a low plain, surrounded 
at intervals by rocky eminences, which are all dedicated to some religious 
building, either Mohamedan or Hindu. The hill-fort appears to have been 
intended more as a place of security for cattle and in time of danger, than as 
a defence to the town, from which it is too far separated to afford much pro- 
tection. It consists of a chain of works connected by towers of considerable 
magnitude, extending over the steepest portions of an irregular hill, and 
encompassing a large tract. There appeared to be little vegetation, and a scar- 
city of water ; but the Bhooj people, perhaps from a conviction of its utter 
inutility as a place of defence, were unwilling to allow strangers to make them- 
selves acquainted with its dehciencies. There arc a considerable number of 
heavy guns upon the towers, but as a fortification, it is absolutely worthless. 
Subsequently, Bhorjeah was taken easily by escalade, by the forces under Sir 
William Keir Grant. 

Rao Lackha is still spoken of throughout Cutch as the most splendid of 
its princes; not only as a bold warrior, but as the encourager of the arts, of 
which he was a great patron. The manufacture of armour, both offensive and 
defensive, for which Bhooj has long been celebrated, was brought to perfection 
during his reign ; and he also was a liberal supporter of those who studied 
poetry, painting, and music. He built Lackput Bunder, which bears his name, 
and distinguished himself greatly in the wars produced by the aggressions and 
invasions of Sinde. The mausoleum erected to his memory contains also the 
sepulchral monument of his sixteen wives, eight on either side, together with 
the statues of three other princes, Raos of Cutch ; the whole forming one of 
the most elaborate pieces of sculpture which the country can boast. Although 
not destitute of merit, and remarkable for the taste displayed in many of the 
details, the building, as a whole, presents a heavy, uncouth mass of pillars, 
arches, and domes. One peculiarity struck the eye of every British officer who 
inspected this singular tomb. At the principal entrance, where the effigies of 
mere bearers usually occur, two statues of Europeans present themselves, 
standing very demurely, the one evidently intended for a Dutchman, the other 
a Spaniard, in the respective costume of each country, such as prevailed nearly 
two centuries ago. On the capital of*one of the interior columns, two other 
figures, apparently Englishmen of the same date, are exhibited at a carousal, 
probably the method taken to identify them with the habits of a country which 
has obtained such general notoriety over the East. Different parts of the inte- 
rior of the dome are adorned with statues of marble, representing former 
Raos, distinguished by their favourite dresses and arms, which are painted in 
their proper colours. There is also a statue of one of the queens, with a child. 
The whole, indeed, of the interior is most profusely ornamented with sculp- 
ture ; many of the men and animals represented in these florid embellishments 
being executed in a very superior style. Rao Lackha, it appears, despatched 
an ingenious artificer to England, with a commission for the purchase of nume- 
rous articles of British manufacture, intended for the adornment of his palace. 
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The person thus ddegated remeiried In England duHng several years a 
watch and clock^maker^ and is Said to have accumulated some considerable 
property, of which, being deprived by law disputes, lie returned to Catch, 
bringing with him practical knowledge, which he turned to good account in the 
improvement of many arts. It is to this artist that the people of Bhooj attri. 
bute the introduction of the European figures at Lackha’s tomb, which was 
built under his superintendence. There are some portions of the palace which 
also bear a striking similitude to the character of European architecture, being 
partly gothic and party Anglo Grecian (if such a term may be admitted); at the 
same time partaking of both the Moorish and Indian styles. Dr. Bumes, who 
visited Bhooj at a later period than the officer whose MS. journal has been so 
largely quoted, bears testimony to the superiority of the artisans of that place. 
' The tomb of Futteh Mohamed is erected in a garden on the western side of 
the tank. Dying in troublesome times, and leaving the administration of the 
afliairs of government to weaker hands, the splendour of his reputation must 
be gathered from the memorials of his greatness preserved in the minds of 
the people, rather than from the honours lavished upon his tomb, which is only 
remarkable as containing the remains of a man who showed very considerable 
talents as a warrior and a statesman at a period of general degeneracy. Had 
he lived, the progress of the British arms in Cutch would have been, in all 
probability, greatly retarded. The approach to Bhooj offers many fine positions 
for defence in commanding eminences and rocky rivers, where infantry, judi- 
ciously Ranted, might have caused much annoyance to an advancing force. 
There are plains in which ten thousand horse might be brought to act : but 
the days of chivalry are vanished in this country ; and though rendering the 
interference of the British Government an act of necessity, from the discontent 
and anarchy which prevailed throughout the province, the power that pro- 
voked, while dreading it, took no efiectual means to prevent the catastrophe 
which ensued. As it has been the fashion lately to impute every accession of 
territory obtained by the Company in India to an inordinate thirst for conquest, 
those who really desire that the truth should he made manifest, may be excused 
if they occupy a paragraph of a paper, devoted to other objects, to the vindi- 
cation of the accused party. 

In 1816, notwithstanding that the splendour of the Rao^s court had been 
obscured by the usurpation of Futteh Mohamed, it still retained a portion of 
the magnificence which had formerly distinguished it, together with a certain 
chivalric and warlike character, which rendered it very imposing to a stranger. 
Many of the Jharejnh chieftains were cased in armour, while the household 
troops, drawn out in the castle-yard, and keeping guard under the gothic 
arches, brought the descriptions pf feudal times — the military array of some 
bluff borderer, so graphically pictured in the pages of Scott — to the mind of 
the European spectator, who little expected ever to witness so striking a spe- 
cimen of the manners of by-gone days. The Rao held his durbar, or levee, on 
a terrace situated in an elevated part of the palace. The hall of audience, if 
such it might be termed, was enclosed with kanauts, or walls of canvas, and 
roofed with awnings lined with English chintz, while the whole of the pave- 
ment was spread with carpets. The guddee, or throne, was considerably raised, 
and covered with kincob, or gold brocade, richly flowered in silks of various 
colours, the carpet being of the same description ; and though both were evi- 
dently of ancient date, they retained a considerable portion of their pristine 
magnificence. The canopy, supported upon light pillars of silver, gilt, was of 
the same material. Some appearance of state was kept up by the prince, who 
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spoke through ati interpreter by way of form. A few presentfl Were given to the 
officers, chiefly consisting of shawls ; a handsome shield and sabre being added 
to the nuzzur of the commandant of the party. Subsequently to the period of 
this interview, the affairs of Cutch have sustained considerable change. In 
1819, the country was visited by an earthquake, which, amongst many other 
works of destruction, threw down the walls of a great number of fortified 
places, or otherwise injured them so much as to render them no longer defen* 
sible. The British Government, in consequence of the tendency of many war* 
like chiefs to engage in petty hostilities with each other, had contemplated the 
dismantling of the towns and castles, which enabled them to disturb the peace 
of the country, and were therefore spared an invidious measure by this other* 
wise unfortunate event. 

The Jharejah chieftains, who are about 250 in number, constitute the aris- 
tocracy of Cutch ; they are Rajpoots, belonging to a tribe among whom infan- 
ticide prevails to a dreadful extent. None formerly professed to bring up 
daughters, the pride of some of the chieftains rendering them averse to receive 
the son of any other noble into their family ; while many, reconciled by custom 
to the practice, which is considered honourable, are glad to avoid a troublesome 
encumbrance. There are other reasons for a desire to keep down the popula- 
tion; and a Jharejah chieftain is supposed not to burthen himself with a greater 
number of sons than he can conveniently provide for. The law of inheritance 
enacts that the land shall be divided into portions, which shall give every 
descendant of the original proprietor a share; and hence the necessity of 
limiting the number of claimants. The British Government has hitherto vainly 
exerted its influence to obtain the abolition of this barbarous practice ; no 
treaties, laws, or enactments can prevail to any considerable extent, while the 
prejudices of the people are so strongly in favour of the custom. The Jhare* 
jahs, considering themselves as one family, descended from a common chief, 
will not intermarry with the females of their own tribe; while they will take 
t!ie daughters of other Rajpoots to wife, the sons arc not deemed worthy to 
enter their families ; and all these circumstances combine to perpetuate mur- 
ders, which are now essential for the preservation of property. In consequence 
of the treaties entered into by the Jharejah chiefs with the British Govern* 
nient, by which the latter engaged to protect their possessions, on condition 
that they should abstain from the murder of their female children, they are 
obliged to commit the crime secretly; but that it is committed, there can be 
no doubt. The very small number of female children found in Jharejah fami* 
lies, compared to that of the males, is sufficient to prove the fact of their 
being destroyed immediately after their birth ; a thing easily accomplished, by 
mixing opium with their food. With the speed of intelligence, the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, and more enlarged views, we may hope that these barbarous 
practices will disappear; but, under existing circumstances, the attempt to 
convince people wedded to a system honourable from its antiquity, and which 
has every thing to recommend it in their eyes, must be perfectly hopeless. 

The people of Cutch have been stigmatized as a race exceeding in profligacy 
those of any other Asiatic country. The Mahomedans, who may be deemed 
little better than idolaters, are strangely mixed up with the Hindu population \ 
some of die Jharejah Rajpoots placing confidence in the Koran, paying hom- 
age at the shrines of Mahomedan saints, and following several of the precepts 
of that religion ; while those who actually profess the doctrines of the Prophet, 
assert the Rajpoot privilege, and openly put their daughters to death, when 
not in fear of the displeasure of the British Government. In short, the vices 
Wiftf /.t/owr.N.S. V OL.2G. N o. 102. U 
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indulged in by all classes of people, have become proverbial. said, tbs 
if a saint were to drink the water of Cutch, he would instantly become coi 
rupted ; but Dr. Burnes is of opinion that the natives of Cutch are not raor 
immoral than those of Hindustan Sn general : “If the) we found so,” he ol 
serves, “ it should be remembered that their necesskies have been greate 
and that they are but now recovering from an unjust, cruel, and consequent! 
demoralizing government, which continued so late as 1819.” 

Half the population of Cutch are supposed to be Mahomedans, of varioii 
denominations and different degrees of orthodoxy, though, for the most par 
they must be considered very degenerate followers of the Prophet. There is 
tradition, that the whole of the Jharejah families were at one time Mohami 
dans, who afterwards returned to the Rajpoot faith, which will account fc 
their retaining many customs not observed by other Hindus. Although tli 
Mahomedans of India are divided into four grand tribes, or classes — theSyed 
the Sheiks, the Moguls, and the Patans — there are lower castes amongi 
them ; one in particular, said to be derived from people who endeavoured t 
steal the body of the Prophet from the tomb at Medina, in order to carry 
to a distant country, in which they hoped to collect for themselves the mont 
offered by pilgrims who should flock to the shrine. The story goes on to sa^ 
that when they had nearly accomplished their purpose, by digging a subtern 
nean passage under the walls of the mausoleum, the Prophet, having no desii 
to change his quarters, warned the attendants of the tomb, in a dream, of tl 
intAded sacrilege, and directed them to banish the impious men engaged in 
from the city. They were accordingly apprehended, beaten, and driven ou 
experiencing the same fate wherever they attemjitcd to make a setllemen 
Tippoo Sultan is said to have given a different origin to this class, which 1 
affirmed to be the descendant of an infamous woman, whose children wei 
claimed by many fathers, and stigmatized it as one to be particularly abhorrei 
Cutch is distinguished — or, perhaps, it would be more proper to say, notorioi 
— for a peculiar class of Mahomedans called Meeannahs, who declare then 
selves to be derived from the ancient Jharejah chieftains; boasting that, whl 
the others returned to the Hindu belief, they preserved the creed of the Pn 
phet inviolate. In point of fact, however, they are esteemed nothing bett( 
than a body of outcasts, who forced themselves into notice by the reckle 
lawlessness of their conduct, becoming freebooters by profession during evei 
period of anarchy and confusion occurring in a state proverbial for its misrul 
The services of these predatory troops being found necessary, both in the ci> 
wars so frequently waged between rival chieftains, and against the invasioi 
of ambitious neighbours, they were never destitute of supporters amid tl 
leading nobles ; the government itself being frequently obliged to take the 
into pay, and to reward them for their assistance with grants of land. Thus th« 
continued to prey upon the country, waylaying travellers, and taking evei 
opportunity of enriching themselves by private plunder, whenever ostensib 
employed in the service of the state, until the period of Futteh Mohamed 
administration. Having from long impunity become too insolent and licentioi 
to be borne, this able leader determined to rid the country of so great a pes 
and the strength of his government, and the vigorous nature of his measure 
sufficed to accomplish the object. The greater number were driven out, at 
extirpated; and though many have since returned, or, hovering on the fro 
tiers, take advantage of every opportunity to return to their old predate 
habits, they are at present much humbled and subdued ; those who have r 
established themselves in Cutch, procuring a subsistence by cultivating tl 
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fields; others are settled peaceably in Sinde; while the remnant, still addicted 
to their former habits, are dwindling fast under the hands of the executioner. 
Nothing can exceed the dauntless manner in which these people have defied 
death. “ The bold and determined manner,** says Dr. Burnes, “ in which they 
have met their fate at the place of execution, is worthy almost of antiquity, 
and certainly of a better cause.” 

It was formerly tlie custom for the Rao, or Rajah of Cutch, to employ Arab 
mercenaries in his services ; many of the Bhyaud, or brotherhood of the Jhare- 
jah chieftains, following his example. These troops, although efTective in the 
field, often rendered the master who retained them a mere cipher in his own 
palace, holding him in complete thraldom, and usurping the whole power and 
authority to themselves. They were chiefly recruited from Muscat, and some 
of the earliest efforts of the British Government, when called upon to inter- 
fere, were directed to the dismissal of this dangerous and troublesome appen- 
dage. , 

A suwarree of Jharejali Rajpoots, although their trapinngs may be somewhat 
faded and worn, still affords a magnificent, as well as a striking, spectacle; some- 
times rendered singularly bai baric, by the grim devices employed in dressing up 
the horses, A strange, uncouth description of armour, formed of beads and bear- 
skin, adopted for the purpose of frightening opposing steeds, will occasionally 
metamorphose the charger into a nondescript animal, which it would puzzle 
the whole college of heralds to name. Generally speaking, the capariso^ and 
equipments are of a superior nature; and as camels, likewise gaily trappfll, are 
introduced into the group, the whole forms a very animated picture. 

The greater number of the inhabitants of Cutch are devoted to the use of 
opium, which is both eaten and smoked to great excess. Dr. Burnes is of 
opinion, that this drug, generally so pernicious, has not the fatal efl’ect upon 
the constitution which we arc apt to suppose. The Indian opium, he informs 
us, is less deleterious than that which is produced in Turkey. “ It is generally 
taken in small cups, rubbed up with water, and the quantities that are swal- 
lowed would almost exceed belief. Its stimulating efiects are sometimes very 
apparent. On one occasion, I had a very fatiguing march with a Cutchee horse- 
man. In the morning, after having travelled above thirty miles, I was obliged 
to assent to his proposal of halting for a few minutes, which he employed in 
sharing a quantity of about two drachms of opium between himself and his 
jaded horse. The effect of the dose wa.s soon evident on both ; for the horse 
finished a journey of forty miles with great apparent facility, and the rider 
absolutely became more active and intelligent.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— This Society’s fifteenth anniversary meeting was held 
on the 12th of May ; the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, M P., President 
of the Society, in the chair. Edward John Harrington, Esq. ; the Rev. James 
Reynolds, B.A. j Major Charles Pratt Kennedy; and J. D. Nicol, Esq. were 
elected Resident Members. Munmohundass Davidass, and Aga Mahomed 
Jalfer, of Bombay, were elected Non-resident Members. 

Colonel Briggs, honorary secretary to the Society, read the Annual Report 
of the Council, which commenced by adverting to the casualties the Society 
had to lament since the last anniversary, especially as they included its most 
Gracious Patron, King William the Fourth* It was a source of consolation, 
however, to the Society, that her present Majesty, the munificent .supporter of 
every institution in which public opinion was apparent, had been graciously 
pleased to signify her assent to become its patroness. 

A list of the members lost to the Society by death since the last yearly 
meeting was read ; and short biographical notices were given of the most dis- 
tinguished of them, VIZ.— Major-General Salmond; W. Daniell, Esq., R.A, ; 
Major Charles Stewart ; Dr. Rosen; and Baron de Sacy. 

The Report then alluded to the present condition of the Society as regarded 
its numbers ; and stated that the loss the institution had sustained by death 
had been less than the average of previous years; while the accession of new 
members had been greater than usual. The whole number of the Society was 
at present 560. 

The Report expressed the gratification of the Council in adverting to the 
munificent gift of £1,000 presented to the Society’s funds by General Sir 
Henry Worsley, in addition to £100 previously presented. Out of this gift, 
£250 had, agreeably to the wishes of Sir Henry, been transferred to the funds 
of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, in aid of the operations of 
that body. The Council was happy to allude to the success with which that 
Committee was likely to be crowned. It had already opened communications 
with the Agricultural Societies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and had 
received specimens of various Indian products, apparently novel, several of 
which had been examined and reported on by Dr. Royle. Time would be 
required to effect the objects of this Committee ; but the Council anticipated 
that this branch of the Society would ere long realize the expectations of its 
most sanguine supporters; and eventually become the organ, not only of 
adding reputation to the Society, but also of effecting national benefits, both 
to Great Britain and to India. 

The generous patronage and support which the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee had received, enabled that institution zealously and effectually to pro- 
secute the designs for the accomplishment of which it was formed, and to 
present to the public many useful and interesting specimens of Eastern author- 
ship. 

The Report stated, that since the last anniversary, a renewed application 
had been made to the Government for public accommodation for the Society; 
a memorial to the Society’s August Patroness had been agreed upon, which had 
been graciously received by her Majesty, who had been pleased to command the 
President of the Board of Control, through whom the memorial had been pre* 
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seated, to communicate with the First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and 
also with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the subject to which it referred. 
In conclusion, the Council congratulated the Society on having obtained, by the 
private contributions of some of its members, the bust of the late Director, 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., and of Sir Henry Worsley j the former executed by 
Sir Francis Chantrey, and the latter by Mr. Behnes. 

C. A. Tulk, Esq., read the Report of the auditors on the financial condition 
of the Society. It stated, that the liberal donation of Sir H. Worsley had 
rendered the sale of part of the Society’s funded capital, anticipated by the 
auditors of last year, unnecessary ; and concluded by expressing the opinion 
of the auditors, that no fear need be apprehended of any defalcation of 
funds for the ordinary expenses of the Institution, if the Society continued to 
add to its subscribers as it had done within the last year. 

The Reports of the auditors and Council were unanimously received, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston addressed the meeting on the sub- 
jects which had engaged the attciition of the Committee of Correspondence 
during the year ; and dwelt with much force on the great changes which could 
not fail to be produced on the people of the East by the political and commer- 
cial movements of European states, and particularly alluded to the pending 
struggle between the Russians and Circassians. Sir Alexander next adverted 
to Turkey, and drew the attention of the meeting to the efforts made in 4;hat 
country by the Sultan for the furtherance of improvement in his dominions. 
He next alluded to Arabia, and the interesting points connected with the early 
history of the people of that country, among whom learning flourished at a 
time when the rest of the world were in a state of su])inenes3 or ignorance. 
Sir Alexander afterwards remarked upon Africa, and the slave trade, and 
observed, that with the present feeling against that traffic, it could not fail 
soon to be put an end to. Sir Alexander concluded by expressing his decided 
opinion, that the objects of the Society to procure and diffuse the most com- 
plete information respecting the East were well deserving the support and 
encouragement of the Government; and that it behoved this country, as con- 
querors of India, to make its conquests serve also the purpose of advancing 
literature and science; and if any precedents were wanted, let them refer to 
what had been done in ancient times by Alexander the Great — by the Romans 
— by the Arabs, who founded colleges at Bagdad, and had collected there 
upwards of 300,000 manuscript volumes. In modern times, let them look to 
what the Spaniards had done in collecting the most valuable and interesting 
accounts of Peru and Mexico ; and to the scientific commissions issued under 
the direction of Peter the Great, of Catherine 11., and of Napoleon. India 
offered an immense field for research of every kind ; and the facilities which its 
army and navy, and its internal communications, afforded to that end, were 
almost unbounded. 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously voted to Sir Alexander John- 
ston for his Report ; also to Sir Charles Forbes, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture and Commerce; who, in returning thanks, remarked, 
that on the formation of the Committee he had reluctantly accepted the office 
of chairman. He said reluctantly, because he felt that the objects of the 
Committee were of great interest and importance — perhaps the most important 
of the Society. He was glad, however, to know, that on relinquishing the 
chair, he should be succeeded by a gentleman better qualified than himself for 
the office; and he trusted, that under the auspices of the Right Hon, Holt 
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Mackenzie, as chairman, and Dr. Royle, as secretary, the Committee’s opera- 
tions would produce beneficial results to this country and India, to a great 
extent. 

The Right Hon. the President observed, that he perfectly agreed in the 
views taken by the Right Hon. the Chairman of the Committee of Corres- 
pondence, as to the imperative duty which devolved upon this country to do 
all in its power to forward the improvement of India and its inhabitants. He 
remarked, that no time could be more auspicious than the present for the 
prosecution of efforts to promote general civilization. Peace, with the excep- 
tion of the unhappy civil disturbances in the Peninsula, had now been enjoyed 
by Europe for upwards of twenty-three years; and there was every prospect 
of its continuance. Time and opportunities were consecjuently afforded for 
investigating into the condition of every part of the globe ; and it especially 
became England to attend to every thing that related to that country over 
which, by the decrees of Providence, we had been permitted to acquire such 
extensive j)ower. What Sir John Malcolm and Mr. Elphinstone had done to 
this end proved what could he done; and he believed that a great moss of 
information relative to India existed in the records of the East-India House, 
which might be made available. The right hon. gentleman referred to the 
operations of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, from the esta- 
blishment of which he felt assured the Society would derive great credit; for 
by its means new and valuable plants might be introduced into this country; 
and many of the productions of the East, now comparatively unknown here, 
might be advantageously brought into the English markets. The President 
concluded his address by adverting to the motives which had induced the 
Council to open the subscription for the bust of Sir Henry Worsley ; and con- 
gratulated the meeting on the improved state of the Society, to which he 
heartily wished every success. 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously voted respectively to the 
Council and officers for their services. 

A ballot took place for the officers for the next year, and for eight new 
members of Council. Charles Elliott, Esq. was elected treasurer, in the place 
of J. Alexander, Esq. resigned ; and Colonel J. Briggs, honorary secretary, in 
the place of Capt. Harkness, resigned. 

The President, Director, Vice-presidents, and Librarian, were re-elected. 
The following gentlemen were elected into the Council : — The Right Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie ; Sir James 11. Carnac, Bart. ; Sir Ralph Rice ; Lieut. Col. R. 
Barnewall; James Ewing, Esq.; John Forbes, Esq.; Professor Royle; and 
C. A. Tulk, Esq. 

At this meeting, an alteration in one of the articles of the Society’s Regula- 
tions was carried, by which, in future, the meetings of the Society will com- 
mence in November and end in June in each year ; the next meetings will 
consequently take place on the 2Gth of May, and the 9th and 23d of June. 
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Assam Tea , — We have received an account of the manufacture of black tea 
as now practised at Suddiya, in Upper Assam, by the Chinamen sent there for 
that purpose, which has been published by order of the Tea Committee. It is 
from the pen of Mr. C. A. Bruce, the superintendent of tea culture. The pro- 
cess is as follows : 

The youngest and most tender leaves gathered there are put into large, cir- 
cular, open-worked bamboo baskets, in which they are thinly scattered, and 
then placed in a frame-work of bamboo, which is inclined to the horizon at an 
angle of about twenty-five degrees. On this frame, the leaves are exposed to 
the sun for about two hours, being occasionally turned. When they begin to 
look a little withered, they arc brought into the house and suffered to cool. 
They are then softened by the hand, till they feel like soft leather. This pro- 
cess is said to give the tea the black colour and bitter flavour. The tea is then 
put into cast-iron pans, well heated, and stirred about briskly to prevent burn- 
ing. When too hot for the hand, the leaves are taken out and laid on a table, 
and distributed in parcels to |)ersons who roll them into balls, the object of which 
process is to express any remaining juice which they may contain. They are 
then taken back to the hot pans and spread out in them as before, again 
turned by hand and taken out and rolled, after which they arc put into the 
drying basket, and spread on a sieve, which is in the centre of the basket, and 
the whole placed over a very nicely regulated charcoal fire, in which there must 
not be the least smoke. None of the leaves are permitted to fall into the fire, 
as the smoke from them would spoil the flavour of the tea. The next day the 
leaves are sorted ; the srnalle.st the Chinese call call Pha hoy the second Pow- 
chong, the third Souchongs and the largest Toj/chong: the first and last are not 
known in commerce. The tea is again carefully dried over the fire, taking 
caic not to mix the sorts, till the leaves have become crisp enough to break on 
the pressure of the fingers, when the process is con)plete. This is all very 
simple, but requires a degree of care and skill that cannot be expected from the 
labourers of this country for many years at least. If tea is to become an article 
of commerce in Bengal, it must be under the superintendence of Chinese 
workmen ; for an article whose value consists whollydn flavour, cannot be too 
carefully prepared. 

Mr. Bruce was informed by the workmen, that they mse precisely the same 
process in China; that the tea grown on the sunny side of the mountains is the 
best, and that it ought to be kept a year before drinking: new tea, in the opi- 
nion of the Chinese, affects the head. 

Mr. Bruce has added to this description of the manufacture, a few observa- 
tions on the tea-plant of Assam, which lead to very different conclusions, as to 
its abundance, from those which Dr. McClelland’s pamphlet led to. Mr. Bruce 
thinks the tea-plant very abundant in places not yet explored. He says that it 
is a hardy plant, and bears not only close cutting, but fire. Land burnt for a 
paddy crop produced abundance of new shoots, forming a fine bush, much more 
productive than the original tree. His experiments lead to the conclusion, 
that plants brought from the jungles do not thrive without shade, but by no 
means that shade is necessary. On the contrary, the effects are just what 
might be expected ; the tea-tree, surrounded by jungle, grows up tall and slen- 
der, with only a few branches at the top; consequently, in the very worst state, 
to produce a plentiful crop of leaves. Mr. Bruce has planted many in the 
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jungle in deep shade, where they thrive well, and he has not succeeded so well 
with those in the sun. It may be prudent, therefore, to plant abundant nur. 
series in the shade for supplies; but for a crop, it is clear that the plant must 
be accustomed to exposure, and the paddy-field experiment seems to point out 
the means. It is pretty clear, that plantations may be made in Assam to any 
extent the Government pleases, and a very few years would suffice to give the 
Assam tea a fair trial as an article of merchandize. Mr. Bruce complains of 
having his young plants destroyed by the mole-cricket, — Englishman^ March 13 . 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Lifeof William Willterforcp.. By his sons, Robert Isaac Wilbekforce, M.A., 
and Samuel WiTBERKOKCE, M. A. In Five Vols. London, 1838. Murray, 
This is a very deliglitfnl piece of biography— the history of a man remarkable not 
for the lustre of his talents, so much as for the admirable use he made of them. In 
the difficult career of politics, rendered peculiarly embarrassing to him by the situ- 
ation of the country, and by his social relations with the ministers of the day ; as a 
religious character, and in the active duties of general charity and universal bene- 
volence, Mr. Wilberfurce’s conduct was conspicuous for its consistency, and for the 
excellent principles by which it was regulated. These volumes disclose what maybe 
termed the hidden mechanism of that conduct,— the true reasons of its excellence 
and its consistency. There arc very few men, who have mixed so much amongst the 
high and general classes of society as Mr. Wilbcilorce did, whose moti\es of action 
could bear the rigid scrutiny to which he has himself systematically subjected them 
in his diary and his reflections. 

This amiable person commenced the world as a man of gaiety and pleasure ; but 
his mind was one that could not be long enslaved by a taste for the insipid amuse- 
ments of fashion. 'I'he suggestions of a judicious tiiend gave it a manlier tone, and 
his own system of self-discipline accomplished the rest. It is pleasing to think, that 
the memory of such a man will not fade away, as that of characters that have 
nothing but their intrinsic excellence to recommend them to a world, which cherishes 
only qualities which are “ below the good;” but that it is inseparably associated 
with a cause — the abolition of the slave trade and of slavery — which must secure to 
him the lasting gratitude of a large portion of the human species. 

With regard to the execution of the woik, we doubt whether it might not have 
been advantageously curtailed by the omission of much of the diary matter : other 
parts appear to be sacrificed to this. The only subject on which we are disposed to 
be severe, is the manner in which the biographers liave treated Mr Clarkson. They 
have given a partial, and therefore an unjust, account of the matter between him 
and their father. Even supposing that Mr. Clarkson had usurped much of the credit 
due to MrWilberforce, the latter never complained; and his sons, if they thought a 
vindication of his claim necessary, under the circumstances of the case, should not 
have done it in a spirit so uncongenial with his. 

Lives of the most Eminent Foreign Statesmen. By G P. R, James, Esq. Vol. V. 
Being Vol. Cl I. of Dr. Lurdner’s Cabinet Cgdopcedia. London, 1838. Longman 
and Co. Taylor. 

This is the concluding volume : it contains the Lives of the Cardinal de Fleury, 
whose pacific virtues are proverbial; Count Zinzendorf, the Austrian Minister; 
Carvalho Marquis of Pombal, the celebrated Minister of Portugal ; Count Florida 
Blanca, the Spanish Minister, whose memoirs come down to our own time; the 
Duke de Choiseul, and the well-known James Nccker. Mr. James’s mode of 
treating these masses of political history is, on the whole, excellent. The narrative 
is clear, and the style good. 
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The P aimer' B Last Lesson, and other short Poems. By Calder Cainpljell. London, 
I8;iS. Houlston and Hughes. 

We have had occasion to express our opinion of the clinmctcr and merits of 
Ciiptu)!) Campbell’s poetry, in our notice of his Lays from the East. It derives 
some advantage from the local scenery of the author’s residence; but we cannot 
|)('rci;ive in these specimens any of that origimd vigour of thought, or of that pathos 
and felicity of expression, without which poetry is but a mere mechanical arrange- 
ment of ordinary prose. 

Statement of Proceedings in India, relative to the Calcutta and Saugur Pailway and 
Harbour. London, 1838. Barnes. 

The Calcutta and Saugur Railway and Harbour scheme has failed ; the company 
is dissolved, and the residue of the money is to be repaid to the subseiibers. The 
.statement before us assigns for the failure causes quite iudeiieiulent of the supposed 
nnpracticability of the scheme, and a new company is about to be formed to carry it 
into ctfcct under better auspices. Caveat Emptor. 

Liber Mercatorius ; or the Merchant's Manual, being a Concise and Practical Treatise 
on Bills of Exchange. By Francis Hobler, Attorney-at-Law. London, 1838- 
Longman and Co. 

This is a very useftd little work, which must be of great advantage to the counting- 
huuse, and to all persons who have money dealings. 

The Science of Political Economy invcstigafc'l, wherein is shoivn the defective Character 
of the Arguments which have hitherto been advanced for elucidating the Laws of 
Wealth. ByWji. Atkinson. London, 1838. Whittaker and Co. 

Mr. Atkinson lias, in our opinion, suoeos^fuIly sliown the loose and defective 
cli.iracter of the aiguirierils on which the wiiters, who profess to treat of political eco- 
nomy, resttheii theories. V/e shall he glad to see his ‘‘ Const! active Aigument;” 
in other words, tlio inineiples he would substitute. 

The Despatches and Correspondence of the Marijucss Wellesley, K. G , during his Lord- 
ship's Mission to Spain, as Ambassador Ecfi aordinaru to the Supreme Junta in 
i8(.l9. Edited by Mon I’ooMERY IRaktin. London. 18.38. I^lniray. 

These are valuable public documents, which it is convenient to have in an authentic 
and collective shape. 

IhrndaUah. A Foern. By Thoimas Eaoles. London, 1838. Wliittakcr and Co. 
Very sad ! 

A Catechism of Phrenology , illastrative of the Principles of that Science^ By a Mcm~ 
ber of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh. Clu'.gow, 1837. M’l'hun. 

A compendious and simple exposition of the jirinciples of Bhreiiology. 

Pocket Guide to the Preservation of the Teeth. By Andrew Nisbet, Surgeon- 
Dentist. Glasgow, 18.38. M'Flum. 

A popular description of the nature and treatment ot ihseases of the teeth, with 
the precautions reijuircd to preserve them in a healthy condition. 

The Normans in Sicily : being a Sequel to “ An Architectural Tour in Normandy." 
By Henrt Gally Knight, Esq. M.P. T.oiidon, 1838. Murray. 

This volume is the result of personal examination, with professional aid, of the 
architectural remains of the Normans in Sicily, in order to eomiileto the author’s 
history of their architecture. It is prefaced with an interesting historical notice of 
the events which led to the establishment of the Normans in the south of Em ope. 
The conclusions ot Mr. Gally Knight are contained in the last chapter, in wJiicl\, he 
has given a brief history of tlie pointed arch : the preceding part of the book is 
almost unintelligible without the plates. 

Asiat.Jouni. N.JS.Vul.2G.Mo.103. 
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A few Words on the State of Transported Felons ^ and a Hint for the Improvement of 
their Moral Condition, By Arthur Charles Lutuman. London, 1838. 

This little pamphlet is written by one who is evidently well acquainted with the 
evils he points out, and his observations are worth the attention of those wlio are 
intent on the improvement of prison discipline, and the transportation system. 

The New Musical Annual for 1838. By Mrs. Henry Mason. Novello. 

Mrs. H. Mason is already known to the public as the composer of several favourite 
airs, and the present work adds, to her wcll-efirned reputation. 


A printed pamphlet has been put into our hands, containing copies of a corres- 
pondence between Captain Grindlayand Captain Barber, with reference to a letter 
written by the latter gentleman to a correspondent in Calcutta (which, thoiigli private, 
was published in the Calcutta Courier), wherein he expresses opinions as to the course 
pursued by the former gentleman, with reference to the comprehensive steam-navi- 
gation scheme, which Captain Grindlay considers attaches to him an imputation 
which he does not deserve. Wc notice this correspondence, but we do no more; 
because we feel it to be out of the province of literary critics to adjudicate on ques- 
tions of this kind. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 

The Bishop of Calcutta is collecting materials for the “ Early History of Chris- 
tianity in India;” and has already obtained several important documents respecting 
the Antiquities of the Ncstorian and Armenian Churches. 

The third volume of the Travels of the celebrated Niebuhr in Arabia, which was in 
the press at Copenhagen nearly sixty years ago, but was destroyed by fire in the 
printing-office, is now again in the press, and will be published at Hamburgh about 
the close of this year. 

Major Mitchell, F.G.S., M.R.G.S., Surveyor-general of New South Wales, is pre- 
paring for publication, “ Travels in Australia,” including the Joinnals ol three Expe- 
ditions into the Interior, in the years 18.32, 1835, and 1836, with a desciiption and 
map of Australia Felix, a region not previously explored. 

Preparing for publication in numbers, “ The Oriental Portfolio,” a series of Illus- 
trations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Manners, Costumes, &c. of the 
East. 

The Journal of an Expedition into the Interior of Southern Africa, fitted out in 
1836 by “ The Cape ot Good Hope Association for exploring Central Afiica,” com- 
prising an authentic Narrative of the Travels and Discoveries of the Expedition, &c., 
by Andrew Smith, M. D., Director to the Ex|)cdition, is in the piess. Dr. Smith is 
also preparing for publication, “ Illustrations of the Zoology of South Alrica;” con- 
sisting chiefly of figures and descriptions of the objects of Natural History, collected 
during the expedition. 

China, its State and Prospects, with especial reference to the Diffusion of the Gospel, 
by W. II. Medhurst, twenty years a missionaiy to tlie Chinese, is in the press. 

The Rev. Charles Gutzlaff has in the picss a work, under tlie title ot ” China 
Opened,” or a display ot the Topography, History, Customs, Manners, Arts, Manu- 
factures, Commerce, Literature, Religion, Jurisprudence, &c., ot the Chinese. 

“ A Journal of a Voyage to Japan, in the year 1817,’’ is in the press. 

Capt. W. C. Harris, of the Engineers, has in the press, at Bombay, a Narrative of 
an Expedition undertaken by him, in 1836-37, from the Cape of Good Hope, through 
the territories of the Chief Moselekatse, in Southern Africa, to the Tropic of Capricorn, 
with a Sketch of the recent Emigration of the border Colonists. 

Egypt as it is in [838; with an Appendix, con.sisting of Egyptian oflicial docu- 
ments; by Thomas Waghorn, Steam Agent in Egypt; is in the press. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONnON. 

Essat/ on th« Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine ; 
{lit ludinc an Introductory Lecture on the Course 
of MaterJa Medlca and Therapeutics, delivered at 
King's College. By J. Forbes Hoyle, M.D., 

F R.S.i &c. 8vo. Cs. Cd. 

The Ihatmy, Antiquities, Tapo^'ophy, and Sta- 

of Eastern India; comprising the Di.striets 
oi Behar, .Shahabad, Bhagulpoor, Goruckpoor, 
Dinagepoor, Puraniya, Rungpoor, and Assam, m 
relation to their Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, 
Agriculture, Commerce, htatistica, &c. ; Surveyed 
under the orders of the Supreme Government, and 
collated from the Original Documents at the East* 
India House. By Montgomery Martin. Vol. I. 

Behar and Shahabad." «vo. with plates. 21s. 
(To be completed in three volumes). 

The Shajrut ul Atruk, or Genealogical Tree of 
the Turks and Tatars. 'I’ranslatcd and abridged 
by Colonel Miles, llvo, lOs. Gd. 

A T.etter to Sir James Rivett Cainae, Tiart., on 
British Interference with the Religious Ubscr- 
\ames of the Natives of India. «vo. 3s. 

The Rise and Vioc^'e.ss oj the lintish Power tn 
[wita. By Peter Auber, M.R.A.S., Kite '^circt.iry 
to the Hon East-India Company. 2 vols. tivo. 
C2. 3s. ; or royal paper, £.i. J\ 

Aiislo-India, Soeinl, Mo}(/l,nnd Political; being 
a Collection of Papers troiii the “ Asiatic Jour- 
nal." J vols, post H\o. 27s, 

The Desisitehes, Minutes, and Correspondence of 
the Miiiqaess yVellcslei/, K.(l., during his Adini- 
nislr.itlon In India. Edited by Montgoineiy M.nr. 
tin. ') vols. llvo. with I'ortrait, Maps, Plans, itc. 
til. Ids. 

lUiistiotions of the IVstuiy and Piartiees of the. 
Thujas of India; and Notices of some ot tlic Pio- 
it'Cdiiigs of the Government of India, for the Sup- 
pression ot the Crime of Thuggee. 8vo. l.ls. 

Set mons dchrei ed in India, during the course of 
the Primary Visitation. By n.miel Wilson, D.l)., 
Bishop of Calcutta, and Metroixilitan. 8vo. 12s. 

hidiuii Appeals.— lieyort<i of Cases, hoard .ind 
determined by the Judieinl Committee and by Hie 
Lords of the Privy Council, on Appeal from tlie 
‘^uprcineand Provincial Courts m the Kast-Indios. 
By Edm. E. Moore, Esq., Uanister-at-law. Part I. 
Its. Gd. 

An dljihnbetieol T.ist of the Offieio-s of the Indian 
Ainv/, from the Year l/tiO to the Year 18.17. Coin- 
inled by Messrs. Dodw'cll and Miles, East-India 
Army Agents, lmpcn.il yvo. £'2, 2s. (or the Pre- 
sidcneit's sejiaratc, tu::. Bengal, 21s. ; Madras, 10b.; 
Bomh.iy, 10s,). 

The Ilinialayn Tout 1st: comprising Thirty View.s 
of .Scenery in India, principally among the Hiin.i- 
iaya Mountains; from Drawings on the spot Ly 
Lieut. G. F. White, .31st regt. Tiie Literary por- 
tion of the work edited by Miss Emma Roberts, 
fioiii the private journals of several gentlemen. 
Supei-royal 4to. £2. 2s. 

A Ih'sidenee .n Greece and Tut key ; with Notes 
of the Journey throuuh Bulgaria, Servia, Hun- 
gary, and across the Balkan. By Francis llervd. 
Esq. 2 vols. «vo, with Plates. 31s. Gd. 

Travels in Arahia (in the Province of Om.an, m 
the Peninsula of Mount Sinai, and along the 
Shores of the Rod Sea). By Lieut. J. R. Well- 
'-ted, F ll.S , Indian Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Maps, &c. 24s. 

Manneis and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
iricluriing their Private Life, Government, Law.s, 
Arts, Manufactures, &c. ; derived from a Compa- 
rison of the Paintings, .Sculptures, and Monu- 
ments still existing, with the Accounts of Ancient 
Authors. By J.G. Wilkinson, F.R.S., &c. 3 vols. 
H'o. with Plates. £3.33. 

The Prisoners of Ahd-el-Kndcr ; or Five Months 
| apti\uy among the Araiw, in the Autumn of 
liiJ'l. By Mons. A. Dc France*, Lieutenant in the 
•rendi Navy; tianslated by R. F. Porter, Esg. 
lAiio. Gs, 


Modem Egyptians. 'Vols. I. and II. 12mo. 4s.fid. 
each. ( Written for the “Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge"). 

Narrative of the Residence of the Persian Princes 
in London, tti 183.') and 1038 *, with an Account of 
their Journey from Persia, and subsequent Ad- 
ventures. By .1. B. Fraser, Esq., author of “ Tra- 
vels m Khorasan,” &e. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 

Plates 21s. 

The Voyne:es, Dangerous Adventures, and Immi- 
nent Escapes of Cnpt. Riehaid Falconer; Inter- 
mixed with tne Voyages and Adventures of 
Thomas Randal. 18mo. 3s. (id. (Reprint of a 
searte work) 

A General Plan for a Mail Communication by 
Steam between Great Britain and the Eastern and 
Western Parts of the World, and also to Canton 
and Kydney, Westward by the Pacific, &c By 
James MeQiieen, Esq. 8vo. with Charts. 79* 

On Comniumcation with India in large Stcam- 
.Shtps hv the Cape of Good Hope. Printed by order 
of the India ■''team-Miip Company, and addressed 
to the Butish Public. By .Sir John Ross, C.B., 
&e., ('aptain Il.N. Ovo. Is. Gd. 

Itntidi Colonization and the. Coloured Tribes. 
By .S. Bannister, Esq.. Lite Attorney-general of 
New South Wales. 13mo, 

Buds of Western Afiiui, containing .Sixty-six 
coloured IMatts, numerous Wood-cuts, and me- 
moirs and Portiaits of Lo Vaillant and B’’uce. By 
AV. .Swainson, Esq., A.C G., Ac. 2 voK sin. Bvo. 
12s (Written for “Jardirie’s Naturalist’s Libra- 
ry”). 

Seleetions front the Bo.ddn of SiUii. Intended for 
the Use of Students of the Persian Language. By 
E. Falconer, M.A., Ac. Small lOmo. Os. 

Leetiiie on the Nataie and Stiucture of the 
Chinew Language, delivered at University Col- 
lege. By the Rev. .Samuel Kidd, Professor of the 
ciimese Language and Literature in that Institu- 
tion. 

Sketches ofJudaum and the Jews. By the Rev. 
A, MeCaul, D.l). l2mo. 3s. Gd, 

The Naboh'i Wife. By the Author of “ Village 
Rcmmibccnees,” Ac. 3 vols. post Ovo. 31s. (id. 

Imported from the East. 

Tramactions of the Medical and Physical So- 
ciety of Calcutta. Vol. V III. Part I. Ovo. 78- fid* 

An Anglo-Persian Map of India. By J. B.Tassiii. 
On bix sheets, £3. 3a. 


CALCUTTA. 

A Sketch of the Medical Topography of Bishnath, 
and Its immediate NeighbourhiKxl; with an Ac- 
count of the Diseases generally prevailing in As- 
sam. By Assist, burg. D. A. Mavleod, Assam Lt. 
liif. Royal Ovo. Rs. 2. 

Notes on the Medical Topography of Calcutta. 
By F. R. Martin, Presidency Surgeon, and Sur- 
geon to Hie General Hospital. Royal Ovo. with 
two Maps. Rs. 5. 

The TojHigi aphy of Assam. By John McCosh, 
Ofhciating .Second- Assist Surgeon General Hospi- 
t.ai, Ac. Royal Ovo. with lithographic Sketches. 
Rs. 5. 

Ji/epoor State Tiials, with Sketches of the Tem- 
ple m wliieh Mr. Blake was murdered, and part of 
the City of Jyepoor, with the Outer Courts of the 
Palace. Royal 8vo. Rs. G. 

First and Second Reports on the State of FAuca- 
tinnin Bengal. By Wm. Adam, F-sq. Published 
by Order of Governnieiit. Royal Ovo Rs. 3. each. 

Several P«;)ec#, exhibiting the result of Enquiries 
made by tlie Government of India into the Condi- 
tion of Indi.m Labourers, and the Securities for 
their g(X)(l 'rreatineut afforded the Laws and 
Government Ordin.ancca of Mauiitus and Bour- 
bon. Royal Ovo. Rs. 2. 
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I’ENAL CODE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

( Continued from p. 88). 

CHAP. III. 

GENERAL EXChl'TIONS. 

(}2.* Nothing is an offence which is done by a person who is, or in good 
faith believes himself to be, commanded by law to do it. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, a soldier, fires on a mob, by the order of his superior officer, in confor- 
mity with the commands of the law. A has committed no offence. 

(i) A, an officer of a court of justice, being ordered by that court to arrest Y, and 
being led into a belief that Z is Y, arrests Z, believing, in good faith, that in arresting 
Z, he is obeying an order which he is commanded by law to obey. Here A may, 
under certain circumstances, be liable to a civil action ; but he has committed no 
offence. 

03. Nothing is an offence which is done by a person in the exercise, to the 
best of his judgment, exerted in good faith, of any power given to him by law. 
Illustration. 

A secs Z commit what appears to A to be a murder. A, in the exercise, to the 
best of his judgment, c.xcrted in good faith, of the ])ower which the law gives to all 
persons, of apprehending murderers in the fact, seizes Z, in order to bring Z before 
the proper authorities. A has committed no offence. 

64. Nothing is an offence which is done by a child under seven years 
of age. 

65. Nothing is an offence which is done by a child above seven years of age 
and under twelve, who has not attained sufficient maturity of understanding to 
judge of the nature and consequences of his conduct on that occasion. 

66. Nothing is an offence which is done by a person in a state of idiotcy. 

67. Nothing is an offence which a person does in consequence of being mad 
or delirious at the time of doing it. 

68. Nothing is an offence which a person does in consequence of being, at 
tlie time of doing it, in a state of intoxication, jirovided that citlier the sub- 
stance which intoxicated him was administered to him without his knowledge? 
or against his will, or that he was ignorant that it possessed any intoxicating 
quality. 

69. Nothing which is not intended to cause death, and which is not known 
by tlie doer to be likely to cause death, is an offence liy reason of any harm 
which it may cause, or be known by the doer to be likely to cause, to any jier- 
son above twelve years of age who has given a free and intelligent consenf, 
whether exjircss or implied, to suffer that harm, or to take the risk of that 
harm, such consent not having been obtained by wilful misrepresentation on 
the part of the person who does the thing. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, a dentist, offers Z, a person of ripe age and sound mind, a price for /s 
teeth, and, without any vviltul misrepresentation, obtains Z’s consent to the drawing 
of Z’s teeth. A draws Z’s teeth. Here, though A’s act falls under the definition of 
the offence of voluntarily causing hurt, A has committed no offence. 

* In the portion of the Code published last month (p. Ud), the following clause, after clause 41, was 
omitted : " In every case in whidi scnteniu of tranhpc'rt.ition for life has been passed, the Governinen 
of the presidency within wlihh the offender has been sentenced may, without the consent of the 
offender, commute the punishment for Imprisonment of either description, or for banishment from t ic 
tcnitories of the East-Imha Company; which impiisomuent may be for life, or for any term. T a* 
ilausc numbered -12 should be 4:3, and so on. 
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(i) A converts Z, a person of ripe age and sound mind, to the Maliomcdan reli- 
frioii, and, without any wilful misrepresentation, obtains Z’s consent to be circum- 
cised. A circumcises Z. A has committed no olfencc. 

(c) A and Z agree to fence with each other for amusement. If this agreement 
implies the consent of each to suffer any harm which, in the course of such fencing, 
may be caused without foul play, then if A, while i)laying fairly, hurts Z, A lias 
committed no olfence. 

(d) A, a friend of Z, calls at Z’s house, in Z’s absence, and writes and seals 
ficveral letters there with Z’s paper and wax, without asking any person’s permission. 
ll(!re, if the acquaintance between A and Z be such, that according to the usages of 
society, the consent of Z to such use of his property must be implied thence, A has 
committed no offence. 

70. Nothing which is not intended to cause death is an offence, by reason of 
any harm which it may cause, or be intended by the doer to cause, or be known 
by the doer to be likely to cause, to any person for whose benefit it is done, in 
good faith, and who has given a free and intelligent consent, whether express 
or implied, to suffer that harm, or to take the risk of that harm, such consent 
not having been obtained by wilful misrepresentation on the part of the person 
who does the thing. 

Illustration. 

A, a surgeon, knowing that a particular operation is likely to cause the deatli of 
Z, who suffers under a painful complaint, but not intending to cause Z’s deatli, and 
intending, in good faith, Z’s benefit, performs that operation on Z, by Z’s ficc and 
intelligent consent, not having obtained that consent by misrcpicscntation. A has 
committed no olTenco. 

71 . Nothing which is done in good faith for the benefit of a person who is 
under twelve years of age, or of unsound mind, by that person’s lawful guar- 
dian or guardians, or by the authority of such lawful gimrdiau or guardians, 
is an offence by reason of any harm which it may cause to that person : Pro- 
vided— That tills exception shall not extend to the intentional causing 
of (loath, or to the attempting to cause dcatii ; Secondly^ That this exception 
shall not extend to the doing of any thing which the person doing it knows 
to be likely to cause death, for any purpose other than the preventing of death 
or grievous hurt; Thirdly^ That this exception shall not extend to the volun- 
tary causing of grievous hurt, or to the attempting to cause grievous luirt^ 
unless it be for the purpose of preventing death or grievous hurt, or in the 
performance of the rite of circumcision ; Fourthly^ That this exception shall 
not extend to rape, or to the attempting to commit ra[)c, &c. ; Fifthly, 
That this exception shall not extend to the abetment, cither previous or sub- 
sc(|uent, of any offence, to the committing of which offence it would not 
extend. 

Illustrations. 

(fl) A, a parent, whips his child moderately, for the child’s benefit. A has com- 
mitted no offence. 

(It) A confines his child, for the child’s benefit. A lias committcid no offence. 

(c) A, in good faith, for his daughter’s lienefit, intentionally kills her, to picvcnt 
her from falling into the hands of the Pindarrics. A is not within the exception. 

(d) A, in good faith, for his child’s benefit, without his child’s consent, has his 
child cut for the stone, knowing it to be likely that the operation will cause the 
child’s death, but not intending to cause the child’s death. A has committed no offence, 
inasmuch as his object was the preventing of death or grievous hurt to the child. 

(e) A, in good faith, for his child’s pecuniary benefit, emasculates liis child. Here, 


* See the original. 
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inasmuch as A has caused grievous hurt to the child fur a purpose other than the 
preventing of death or grievous hurt to the child, A is not within the exception. 

(/) A, intending in good faith the pecuniary benelit of Z, his daugliter, a child 
under twelve years of age, abets a rape committed by B on Z. Neither A nor U is 
within the exception. 

pZ, Nothing is an offence by reason of any harm which it may cause to a 
person for whose benefit it is done in good faith, even without that person’s 
consent, if the circumstances are such that it is impossible for that person to 
signify such consent, or if that person is in such a state of mind as to be inca- 
pable of intelligent consent,# and has no legal guardian, to whom it is possible 
to apply for authority : Provided— That this exception shall not extend 
to the intentional causing of death, or to the attempting to cause death ; 
Secondly^ That this exception shall not extend to the doing of any thing which 
the person doing it knows to be likely to cause death, for any purpose other 
than the preventing of death or grievous hurt ; Thirdly, That this exception 
shall not extend to the voluntary causing of hurt, or to the attempting to 
cause linrt, for any purpose other than the [irevcnting of death or hurt; 
Fourthly, That this exception shall not extend to rape, or to the attempt- 
ing to commit rape, &c.; Fifthly, That this exception shall not extend to the 
abetment, either previous or subsequent, of any oH’ence to the conunitting of 
which offence it would not extend 

lllu^irntioii<i. 

(a) 7j is tlirowri from his horse, an<l is insensible. A, a surgeon, finds that Z 
requires to be trepanned. A, not intending Z’s death, but, in good faith, for Z’s 
benefit, performs the trejian before Z recovers his power of judging tor himself. A 
Jiiis comnntted no ofFcnce. 

(b) Z is earned off by a tiger. A fires at the tiger, knowing it to be likely that 
the shot may kill Z, but not intending to kill Z, and in good laitli intending Z’s 
benefit. The tiger drops Z. It appears that A’s ball has given Z a mortal wound. 
Nevertheless, A has committed no offence, 

(c) A, a surgeon, sees a child suffer an accident, which is likely to prove fatal 
unless an operation be immediately performed. There is not time to ajiply to the 
clnld’s legal guardians. A pertonns the operation, in spite of the entreaties of the 
child, intending in good faith the child’s benefit- A has committed no offence. 

(d) A is in a house which is on fire, with Z, a child. Teojile below hold out a 
blanket, A drojis the child from the house-top, knowing it to be likely that the fall 
may kill the child, but not intondmg to kill the child, and intending in good faith the 
child’s benelit. Here, even it the child is killed by the fall, A has committed no 
offence. 

73. Nothing is an oirencc by reason that it causes, or that it is intended to 
cause, or that it is known to be likely to cause, any harm, if that harm is so 
slight that no person of ordinary sense and tenijicr would complain of such 
harm. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A gets into a public carriage, in which Z is sitting, and in seating himself 
slightly hurts Z by pressing him against the side of the carriage. Here, though A’s 
act falls within the defnntiori in clause 31G, yet if the whole harm caused was so 
slight that no man of ordinary sense and temper would complain of such harm, A 
has committed no offence. 

(b) A, a servant in Z’s house, having occasion to wiite a letter, dips a pen in ink, 
the property ot Z. Here, though the act of A may fall under the definition of thefb 
A has committed no olTeiicc. 

♦ For ihc (IffinitiQU of '• nilelligcnt coiment,” see clause :il (p. 1}5). 
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ON THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE DEFENCE. 

74 . Everybody has a right, subject to the restrictions contained in the next 
following clause, to defend -First, His own body, and the body of every other 
person, against assault; Secondly, His own property, and the property of every 
other person, against any act which is an offence falling under the definition of 
theft, robbery, mischief, or criminal trespass, or which is an attempt to com- 
mit theft, robbery, mischief, or criminal trespass. 

73 . There is no right of private defence against an act done by a public ser- 
vant, who is legally competent, as such public servant, to do that act, though 
that act may be an offence in that public servant, or against an act done by the 
direction of a public servant, or body of public servants, legally competent, 
as such public servant or as such body, to direct that act to be done, though 
the directing that act to be done may be an offence. 

There is no right of private defence in cases in which there is time to have 
recourse to the protection ol the public authorities in the manner indicated 
in the Code of Criminal Procedure. The right of private defence in no case 
extends to the inflicting of more harm than it is necessary to inflict for the 
purpose of defence. 

Illustrations. 

(a) Z, a public servant, legally competent to arrest persons as being suspected of 
ri'itiiin offences, ariests A maliciously, not having any ground to suspect A of any 
such oftence. Here, / commits an olfenec. lint a» Z is legally com])etent to airest 
A, A has no private right of defence against Z. 

(b) A, a powerful man, well-aimed, linds Z, an unarmed boy, breaking into his 
house at night. A knows that he can defend his propeity against Z without killing Z. 
A kills Z. A has exceeded the right of jmvate delonee. 

7(). The right of private defence of the body extends, under the restrictions 
inciUioncd in the danse last preceding, to the voluntary causing of death or 
ol any other harm to the assailant, if the assault which occasions the exercise 
of the right be of any of the descriptions lieieinafter enumerated ; namely — 
Fird, Snell an assault as may reasonably cause the apprehension that death 
will otherwise be the consciinence of such assault ; Secondly, Such an assault 
as may reasonably cause the apjirehension that grievous hurt will otherwise be 
the coiiseipiencc of such assault ; Thirdly, An assault with the intention of 
committing rape ; Fourthly, An assault with the intention, A’c. ; Ftflhly, An 
assault with the intention of kidnapping; Sixthly, An assault with the inten- 
tion of wrongfully confining any person, under eireiimstances which may rca- 
soimbly cause it to be ap|)rchended that tlie wrongful confinement will be such 
as is punishable by this Code with imprisonment for a term exceeding one 
ic'ir. 

77* If the assault be not of any of the descriptions enumerated in the danse 
last preceding, the right of private defence of the body docs not extend to the 
voluntary causing of death to the assailant, but docs extend, under the rcstric- 
bous mentioned in Clause 75, to the voluntary causing to the assailant of any 
hann other than death. 

<8. The right of private defence of the body commences as soon as the dan- 

to the body commences, though no assault may yet have been committed, 
^nd continues as long as the danger to the body continues. 

^9. The right of private defence of property extends, under the restrictions 
fnontioned in Clause 75, to the voluntary causing of death, or of any other 
harm, to the wrong-doer, if the offence, the committing of which, or the 
atlciiipting to commit which, occasions the exercise of the right, be an oficuce 
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of any of the descriptions hereinafter enumerated ; namely— Firsf, Robbery ; 
Second/^, Housebreaking by night; Thirdly, Mischief by fire committed on 
any building, tent, or vessel, which building, tent, or vessel is used as a 
human building ; Fourthly^ Thelt, mischief, or house-trespass, under such 
circumstances as may reasonably cause apprehension that death or grievous 
hurt would otherwise be the consequence of such theft, mischief, or house- 
trespass. 

80. If the offence, the committing of which, or the attempting to commit 
which, occasions the exercise of the right of private defence, be theft, mis- 
chief, or criminal trespass, not of any of the descriptions enumerated in the 
clause last preceding, that right docs not extend to the voluntary causing of 
death, but does extend, subject to the restrictions mentioned in Clause 75, 
to the voluntary causing to the wrong-doer of any harm other than death, 

81. The right of private defence of property commences when the danger 
to the property commences. 

The right of private defence of property against theft or robbery continues 
till eithel^he offender has effected his retreat with the property, or the pro- 
perty has been recovered. ... 

The right of private defence of property against criminal trespass or mis- 
chief, continues as long as the oflendcr continues in tiic commission of criminal 

trespass or mischief. . 

The right of private defence of property against house-breaking by night 
continues as long as the housc-tre^pab.s which has been begun by such house- 
breaking continues. . rr • i * 

When an act which would otherwise he a certain offence is not that 
oflence, Ijy rciison of the youth, the hliotcy, the luadiiei.., the clclipum, or 
the intoxication of the per,on tloin;; that act, or by reason of any misconcep- 
tion on the part of that person, every person has the same n-ht of private 
Jefence against that act which lie wonlti liavc if that act were that offence. 
llliisiraikms. 

(a) Z, under the influence of madness, attempts to kill A. Z is guilty of no 
olfcnce. But A has the same liglit of private deleiice which lie would have if Z weic 

(b) A enters by night a house which he is legally entitled to enter. Z, in good 
fiiith, taking A lor a houscbiciiker, attacks A. Here, Z, by attacking A under tins 
misconception, commits no oflence. But A has the same light of private defence 
against Z winch he would have it Z were acting under no misconception. 

83. In cases in which there is a right of private defence extending to the 
voluntary causing of death to the person whose act renders defence neccssaiy, 
if the defender be so situated that he cannot clfectually excrci.se that right 
without risk of harm to an innocent person, his right of private defence exten s 
to tiic running of that risk. 

Illustration. 

A IS attacked by a mob, wlio attempt to murder him. He cannot effectually exer- 
cise hl^ light of private defence witfiout filing on flie mob, and lie cannot fire withou 
ri;,k of harimng young children, who are mingled with the mob. A has a right o 
file. 

84. Nothing is an otfcncc which is an exercise of the right of private defence, 
or which would be an exercise of the right of private defence if the circum- 
stances under which it is done were such as the person who does it believes m 
good faith that they are. 
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Illustration. 

Z, intending to frighten A, by way of Ijest, stops A in the highway, and demands 
his money. A, believing in good faith that Z is a robber, and not knowing that he 
may save himself from being robbed without killing Z, kills Z. A has committed no 
offence. 

CHAP. IV. 

OP ABKTMEKT. 

85. Abetment is of two kinds — previous abetment, and subsequent abet- 
ment. 

86. A person is said previously to abet the doing of a thing who, Firsts 

Instigates any person to do that thing; or, Engages in any conspiracy 

for the doing of that thing ; or, Tkirdlt/y Aids by any act, or by any illegal 
omission, the doing of that thing; or, Fourthly^ Conceals by any act, or by 
any illegal omission, the existence of a design to do that thing, intending, or 
knowing it to be likely that he may, by such concealment, facilitate the doing 
of that thing. 

Explanation. A person may previously abet the doing of a thing in any one 
of the four ways herein before-mentioned, though the thing abetted be not 
done. 

87. A person is said previously to abet an offence, who previously abets the 
doing of a thing which is an offence, not being under any misconception, such 
that if a person being under that misconception did that thing, the doing of 
that thing would not be an offence. 

Illustration. 

A aids B to take a horse out of Z’s possession. Here, if B took the horse fraiidu- 
iLMitly, B is guilty of tlieft. But if A aided B, htdieving that B had a right to take 
the horse, A is not said to have abetted the theft committed by B, though he has 
abetted the taking of the horse 

88. Whoever previously abets any offence by instigating any person to com- 
mit tliat offence, shall, if that offence is committed by that person in conse- 
quence of that instigation, be punished with the punishment provided for such 
an offence. 

Explanation. Such instigation as is hereinbefore described being an offence, 
the successful instigating to such instigation is also an offence, punishable in 
the same manner. 

Illustration. 

A instigates B to instigate C to commit a theft. C commits the theft in conse- 
quence of the instigation. A and B arc liable to the punishment of theft. 

89. If any person by doing any thing whereby he commits an offence under 
the last preceding clause, also commits an offence under any clause contained 
HI any other chapter of this Code, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

Illustration. 

A, by putting B in fear of death, induces B to burn a stack of corn belonging to Z. 
Here, A is liable both to the punishment provided for burning such a stack of corn, 
•and to the punishment of criminally putting B in fear of death. 

90. Whoever, by instigation attended with the actual delivery of a bribe, 
previously abets any offence punishable with imprisonment, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of any description provided for that offence, for a term 
which may extend to onc-fourth part of the longest term provided for that 
offence, or such fine as is provided for that offence, or both. 

I Sid/ Jour. N.S. V o 1 (>2. 
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Illustration. 

A causes money to be paid to B, in order to induce B to give false evidence. Here, 
whether B gives the false evidence or not, A has committed the offence defined in 
this clause. 

91 . Whoever, by instigation attended with the threat of causing any injury, 
previously abets any offence punishable with imprisonment, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of any description provided for that offence, for a term 
which may extend to one-fourth part of the longest term provided for that 
offence, or such fine as is provided for that offence, or both. 

92. If any person, by doing any thing whereby he commits an offence under 
the last preceding clause, also commits an offence under any clause contained 
in any other chapter of this Code, the punishment shall be cumulative, 

93. Whoever, being present while any offence punishable with rigorous 
imprisonment for a term of one year or upwards is committed, previously 
abets that offence by instigating the offender to persist in the commission of 
that offence, shall be punislied with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to one-fourth of the longest term provided for that 
offence, or fine, or both. 

94. Whoever previously abets any offence by instigating the public generally, 
or any number or class of persons exceeding ten, to the commission of that 
offence, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to three years, or fine, or both. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A affixes in a public place a placard, exhorting the members of a sect to meet at 
a certain time and place, for the purpose of attacking the members of an adverse sect, 
while engaged in a procession. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(б) A inserts in a newspaper an article advising soldiers to shoot every command- 
ing officer who uses them harshly. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

95. Whoever previously abets any offence, by engaging in any conspiracy 
for the commission of that offence, shall, if that offence is committed in pur- 
suance of that conspiracy, be punished with the punishment provided for that 
offence. 

Explanation. It is not necessary, to bring a person within this clause, that 
he should have concerted the offence with the person who has committed the 
offence. It is sufficient that he was engaged in the conspiracy in pursuance of 
which the offence has been committed. 

Illustration. 

B concerts with C a plan for poisoning Z. It is agreed that C shall administer the 
powon. B then explains the plan to A, without mentioning C’s name. A agrees to 
procure the poison ; C administers the poison ; Z dies in consequence. Here, 
tliough A and C have not con.spiied together, yet A has been engaged in the conspi- 
racy 111 pursuance of which Z has been murdered. A has, therelore, committed the 
offence defined in this clause, and is liable to the punishment of murder. 

96. Whoever previously abets any offence punishable with imprisonment, by 
engaging in a conspiracy to commit that offence, shall, if any act or any illegal 
omission takes place in pursuance of that conspiracy, and in order to the com- 
mitting of that offence, be punished with imprisonment of any description 
provided for that offence, for a term which may extend to one-fourth part of 
the longest term provided for that offence, or such fine as is provided for that 
offence, or botli. 
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Illustration. 

A and B conspire to poison Z. A, in pursuance of this conspiracy, and in order 
to the poisoning of Z, buys poison. Here, both A and B have Committed the 
offence defined in this clause. If they had murdered Z, and had been sentenced to 
imprisonment for doing so, the imprisonment would have been rigorous, and for life. 
Therefore, under Clause 48,* each of them is liable to rigorous imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to six years. 

97 . Whoever previously abets any offence, by doing any act, or omitting 
what he is legally bound to do, with the intention of aiding the commission 
of that offence, shall, if that offence is committed, be punished with the punish- 
ment provided for that offence. 

lUustrulions. 

(a) A keeps watch in the street, with the intention of securing B from interrup- 
tion while B breaks into a house by night. A has committed the offence defined in 
this clause. 

(6) A, a servant hired to take charge of his master’s plate, illegally omits to lock 
the plate up, with the intention of thereby rendering it easier for B to steal the 
plate. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(c) A, a police-olficer, directed by law to prevent the commission of robberies, 
sees 13 committing a robbery, and passes by without interfering, intending to facilitate 
llie robbery by tlius illegally omitting to perform his duty. A has committed the 
offence defined in this clause. 

98 Wherever, in an attempt to commit an offence, or in the commission of 
an offence, or in consequence of the commission of an offence, a different 
offence is committed, then whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, was a 
previous abettor of the first-mentioned offence, shall be liable to the punisli- 
nieut of the last-mentioned offence, if the last-mentioned offence were such 
as the said abettor knew to be likely to be committed in the attempt to commit 
the first-mentioned offence, or in the commission of the first-mentioned offence, 
or in consequence of the commission of the first-mentioned offence ; and if 
both offences bo actually committed, and the person who has committed them 
he liable to cumulative punishment, the abettor shall also be liable to cumula- 
tive punishment. 

lUustrntions. 

((t) B, with arms, breaks into an inhabited house at midnight, for the purpose of 
robbery. A watches at the door. B, being resisted by Z, one of the inmates, 
munlers Z. Here, if A considered murder as likely to be committed by B in the 
a( tempt to rob tlio house, or in tlie robbing of the house, or in consequence of the 
rolibing of the house, A is liable to the punishment provided for murder. 

(b) A instigates B to resist a distress. B, inconsequence, resists that distress. 
In offering the resistance, B voluntarily causes grievous hurt to the officers executing 
tile distress. As B has committed both the offence of resisting legal process, and 
the offence of voluntarily causing grievous hurt, B is liable to cumulative punishment 
for these offences, and if A knew that B was likely voluntarily to cause grievous hurt 
in resisting the distress, A will also be liable to cumulative punishment. 

99. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets an offence, 
if, in consequence of that instigation, or in pursuance of that conspiracy, or 
with that aid, an offence is committed which would be a different offence but 
for some misconception on the part of the doer, from which misconception the 
abettor is free ; or but for some intention or knowledge on the part of the 
doer, which intention or knowledge the abettor does not know that the doer 
has, shall be liable to the same punishment to which he would have been liable 

'* Numbered in our Journal, by mibUko, " 47.” 
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if no such misconception, intention, or knowledge, had existed on the part of 
the doer. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A makes preparations for the burning of Z, a Hindoo widow, believing that 
she has given a free consent to be burned. Here, A previously abets by aid the 
offence of voluntary culpable homicide by consent. If the preparations which A has 
made are subsequently used, without A’s knowledge, for the purpose of putting Z to 
death without her consent, those who so use them are guilty of murder ; but A is 
liable only to the punishment to which he would have been liable if voluntary culpable 
homicide by consent had been committed. 

(б) A instigates B to commit mischief on certain property, which B believes to be 
worth less than Us. 5, but which A knows to be worth more than Rs. 100. Here, 
B is liable only to fine, which may extend to an amount equal to ten times the loss 
caused ; but A is punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to two 
years, find with unlimited fine. 

100. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the doing 
of a thing which is done in consetpience of that instigation, or in pursuance 
of that conspiracy, or with that aid, shall, if that thing would be a certain 
offence but for the youth, the idiotcy, the madness, the delirium, or the 
intoxication of the person doing that thing, or but for some misconception on 
the part of that person, from which misconception the abettor is free, be 
punished with the punishment provided for that offence. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A instigates B, a child of four years old, to take property in a w'ay which, in a 
grown-up person, would be the offence of theft. B takes the property in consequence. 
B has committed no offence ; but A is liable to the punishment of theft. 

(b) A instigates B, a madman, to set file to a dw’elling-hou''e. B sets fire to the 
house in consequence. B has committed no offence ; but A is liable to the punisli- 
ment of setting fire to a dwelling-house. 

(c) A tells B, a police-officer, that Z is Y, knowing that B is charged to arre«t Y, 
and meaning to cause Z to be illegally confined. B, in consequence, arrests Z, 
believing in good faitli that he is commanded by law to do it. Here, B has com- 
mitted no offence ; but A is liable to be punished as if he had himself illegally con- 
fined Z. 

id) A instigates B to take property out of Z’s possession, and in order to such 
instigation, induces B to believe that the property belongs to A. B takes the pro- 
perty out of Z’s possession, intending thereby to cause loss to Z and gain to A, but 
believing that loss and gain to be rightful loss and rightful gain. B> acting under this 
misconception, does not take fraudulently, and therefore does not commit theft ; but 
A is liable to the punishment to which he would have been liable if B had committed 
theft. 

101. Whoever, being a public servant, conceals, by any act or illegal omis- 
sion, the existence of a design to commit any offence, the commission of which 
offence it is his duty, as such public servant, to prevent, and thereby pre- 
viously abets that offence, shall, if that offence be committed, be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to onc- 
half of the longest terra of imprisonment provided for that offence, or fine, or 
both. 

niustralion. 

A, an officer of police, being legally bound to give information of all designs to 
commit dacoity which may come to his knowledge, and knowing that B designs to 
commit dacoity, omits to give such information, knowing it to be likely that this 
omission will fiicilitate the commission of the dacoity. Here, A has, by an illegal 
omission, concealed the existence of B’s design, and hu thus previously abetted 
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dacoity. Tf tlie dacoity be actually committed, A has committed the offence defined 
in this clause, and is liable to imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend, under Clause 48, to twelve years. 

102. Whoever conceals, by any act or illegal omission, the existence of a 
design to commit any offence punishable with rigorous imprisonment for a 
term of one year or upwards, and thereby previously abets that offence, shall, 
if that offence be committed, be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to one-fourth part of the longest term of 
imprisonment provided for that offence, or fine, or both. 

Illustration. 

A, knowing that a widow is about to be burned with the corpse of her husband, 
tells the magistrate that the family are determined that she shall not be burned. A 
thus misinforms the magistrate, knowing it to be likely that the burning of the widow 
will thereby be facilitated. Here, A has, by an act, concealed the existence of a 
design to commit voluntary culpable homicide, and has thus previously abetted volun- 
tary culpable homicide. If, therefore, voluntary culpable homicide be committed, A 
has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

103. A person is said subsequently to abet the doing of a thing, who, know- 
ing that thing to have been done, assists or attempts to assist, by any act or 
illegal omission, the doer of that thing to avoid any evil conseiinence of doing 
that thing, or to derive from the doing of that tiling any advantage, with a 
view to which advantage that thing was done. 

104. A [icrson is said subsequently to abet an offence, who subsequently 
abets what he knows to be an offence, or what he would know to be an offence 
but for his ignorance of the law. 

Illustrations. 

{a) A subsequently abets K in sitting dhurna at Z’s door, not knowing that B, by 
sitting dhurna^ has committed wdmt is by law an offence, hut knowing that B sat 
dhurna with the intention of causing it to be believed, that by so sitting he rendered 
Z an object of divine disjilcasure. Ileie, A, but for his ignoranee of the law, 
would know B’s act to be an offence (see Clause 283). Here, therefore, A is said to 
have subsequently abetted the offence winch li has committeii. 

(/>) A subsequently abets the taking of property by B out of Z’s possession. B 
has taken the property fraudulently, and has therefore been guilty of theft. But if 
A does not know the taking to be fiaudulent, then, as A, even if he knows the 
law, cannot know that B 1ms been ginlty of theft, A, though he has subsequently 
abetted the taking, is not said to have subsequently abetted B’s offence. 

105. Whoever, knowing that an oflcnce has been committed, and knowing 
himself to be directed by law to give information, in any quarter, of that offence, 
subsequently abets that offence, by intentionally omitting to give such infor- 
mation, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither descri[)iion for a term 
which may extend to six months, or fine, or both, 

106. Whoever, knowing that an offence has been committed, which is 
punishable with rigorous imprisonment for a term of one year or upwards, sub- 
sequently abets that offence by causing any marks of the commission of that 
offence to disappear, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description 
for a term which may extend to one-twelfth part of the longest term of impri- 
sonment provided for that offence, or fine, or both. 

Illustration. 

A, knowing that B has murdered Z, assists B to hide the body. A is liable to 
imprisonment of either description fiar one-twelfth part of the term of imprisonment 
provided for murder, that is to say,^to two years’ imprisonment (see Clause 48). 
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107- Whoever, except as hereinafter excepted, subsequently abets any 
offence punishable with imprisonment for seven years or upwards, by har- 
bouring the offender with the intention of screening such offender from legal 
punishment, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to six months, or fine, which may extend to Rs. 1,000, 
or both. 

Exception. This provision does not extend to the case in which the harbour 
is given by the husband, or wife, or relation in the direct ascending or descend- 
ing line, or brother, or sister of the person to whom the harbour is given. 

108. Wherever a thing is done, which is an offence by reason that it is frau- 
dulently done, whoever subsequently abets that offence by assisting the offender 
to retain or dispose of any property acquired by that offence, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may extend to one 
year, or fine, or both. 


NOTE A. 


ON THE CHAPTER OP PUNISHMENTS. 

First, among the punishments provided for offences by this Code stands deatli. 
No argument that has been brought to our notice has satis6ed us that it would be 
desirable wholly to dispense with this punishment. But we are convinced that it 
ought to be very sparingly inflicted, and we propose to employ it only in cases where 
either murder, or the highest offence against the state, has been committed. 

We are apprehensive that we shall he thought by many persons to have resorted 
too frequently to capital punishment. But we think it probable tliat many even of 
those who condemn the English Statute-book as sanguinary, may think that our code 
errs on the other side. They may be of opinion that gang-robbery, the cruel mutila- 
tion of the person, and possibly rape, ought to be punished with death. These are 
doubtless offences wliich, if we looked only at their enormity, at the evil which they 
produce, at the terror which they spread through society, at the depravity which they 
indicate, we might be inclined to punish capitally. But atrocious as they are, they 
cannot, as it appears to us, be placed in the same class with murder. To the great 
majority of mankind, nothing is so dear as life ; and we are of opinion that to put 
robbers, ravishers, and mutilators, on the same tooting with murderers, is an arrange- 
ment which diminishes the security of life. 

There is in practice a close connexion between murder and most of those 
offences which come nearest to murder in enormity. Those offences arc almost 
always committed under such circumstances, that the offender has it in his power to 
add murder to his guilt. They arc often committed under sucli circumstanees, that 
the offender has a temptation to add murder to his guilt. The same opportunities, 
the same superiority of force, which enabled a man to rob, to mangle, or to ravish, 
will enable him to go further and to dosjiateh his victim. As he has almost always 
the power to murder, he will often have a strong motive to murder, inasmuch as by 
murder, he may often hope to remove the only witness of the crime which he has 
already committed. If the punishment of the crime which he has already committed 
be exactly the same with the punishment of murder, he will have no restraining motive. 
A law which imprisons for rape and robbery, and hangs for murder, holds out to 
ravishers and robbers a strong inducement to spare the lives of those whom they have 
injured. A law which hangs for rape or robbery, and which only hangs for murder, 
holds out, indeed, if it be rigorously carried into effect, a strong motive to deter men 
from rape and robbery ; hut as soon as a man has ravished or robbed, it holds out to 
him a strong motive to follow up his crime with murder. 

If murder were punished with something more than simple death, if the murderer 
were broken on the wheel, or burned alive, there would not be the same objection 
to punishing vvitli death those Ci lines which in atiocity approach nearest to murder. 
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But such a system would be open to other objections so obvious tliat it is unnecessary 
to point them out. The highest punishment which we propose is the simple priva- 
tion of lile ; and the highest punishment, be it what it may, ought not, for the reason 
which we have given, to be assigned to any crime against the person, which stops 
short of murder. And it is hardly necessary to point out to his Lordship in Council, 
how great a shock would be given to public feeling, if, while we propose to exempt 
from the punishment of death the most atrocious personal outrages which stopt short 
of murder, we were to inflict that punishment even in the worst cases of theft, cheat- 
ing, or mischief. 

It will be seen that, throughout the Code, wherever we have made any offence 
punishable by transportation, we have provided that the transportation shall be for 
life. The consideration which lias chiefly determined us to retain that mode of 
punishment, is our persuasion that it is regarded by the natives of India, particularly 
by those who live at a distance from the sea, with peculiar fear. The pain which is 
caused by punishment is unmixed evil. It is by the terror which it inspires that it 
produces good ; and perhaps no punishment inspires so much horror in proportion to 
the actual pain wliich it causes, as the punishment of transportation in this country 
(India). Prolonged imprisonment maybe more painful in the actual endurance; 
but it is not so much dreaded before-hand, nor does the sentence of imprisonment 
strike cither the offender or the bystanders with so much horror as a sentence of 
exile beyond what they call the Black Water. Tins feeling, we believe, arises chiefly 
from the mystery whicli overhangs the fate of the transported convict. The separa- 
tion resembles that which takes place at the inoincnt ol death. The criminal is taken 
forever from the society of all who aie acquainted with liim, and conveyed by meams 
of which the natives have but an indistinct notion, over an element which they 
regard with extreme awe, to a distant country, of which they know notliing, and 
from which he is never to return. It is iiatuial that his fate should impress them 
with a deep feeling of terror. It is on this feeling that the efbeaey of the punish- 
ment depends, and this feeling would be greatly weakened , if transported convicts 
should frequently return, after an exile of seven or fourteen years, to the scene of 
their offences, and to the society of their foimcr friends. 

We may observe that the rule which we propose to lay down is already in force in 
almost every part of British India. The Courts established by the Royal Charters, 
and Courts Martial, are at present the only Courts which sentence offenders to 
transportation for any term short of life. In the case of European offenders who 
arc condemned to long terms of imprisonment, we allow the Government to com- 
mute imprisonment for transportation not perpetual. But in that case we are of 
opinion, that in general the transported criminal ought not, after the expiration of 
the term tor which he is transported, to be allowed to return to India. This rule 
and the reasons for it, will be considered hereafter. 

Of imprisonment, we propose to institute two grades; rigorous imprisonment, and 
simple imprisoiiinent. But wc do not think the Renal Code the proper place for 
describing with minuteness the nature of either kind of punishment. 

We entertain a confident hope, that it will shortly be found practicable greatly to 
reduce the terms of imprisonment which wo propose. Where a goodly system of 
prison-discipline exists, where the criminal, witliout being subject to any cruel 
severities, is strictly restrained, regularly employed, in labour not of an attractive kind, 
and deprived of every indulgence not necessary to his health, a year’s confinement will 
generally prove as efficacious as confinement for two years in a gaol where the super- 
intendence is lax, where the work exacted is light, and where the convicts find means 
of enjoying as many luxuries as if they w^erc at liberty. As the intensity of the 
punishment is increased, its length may safely be diminished. As members of the 
committee which is now employed in investigating the system followed in the gaols 
of tins country, we have had access to information which enables us to say with con- 
fidence, that in this department of the administration extensive reforms are greatly 
needed, and may easily be made. The researches of that Committee will, we hope, 
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enable the Law Commission, hereafter, to prepare such a Code of Prison Discipline, 
as, without shocking the humane feelingfs of the community, may yet be a terror to 
the most hardened wrong-doers. Whenever such a code shall come into operation, we 
conceive that it will be advisable greatly to shorten many of the terms of imprisonment 
which we have proposed. 

It will be seen that we have given to the Government a power of commuting sen- 
tences in certain cases without the consent of the offender. Some of the rules which 
we have laid down on this subject will be universally allowed to be proper. It is 
evidently fit that the Government should be empowered to commute the sentence of 
death for any other punishment provided by the Code. It seems to us also very 
desirable, that the Government should have the power of commuting perpetual trans- 
portation for perpetual imprisonment. Many circumstances, of which the executive 
authorities ought to be accurately informed, but which must often be unknown to the 
ablest judge, may, at particular times, render it highly inconvenient to carry a sentence 
of transportation into effect. The state of those remote provinces of the empire in 
which convict settlements are established, and the way in which the interest of those 
provinces may be affected by any addition to the convict population, arc matters which 
lie altogether out of the cognizance of the tribunals by which those sentences are passed, 
and which the Government only is competent to decide. 

The provisions contained in clauses 4-3 and 4-1 are more likely to cause difference 
of opinion. We are satisfied that both humanity and policy require that those provi- 
sions, or provisions very similar to them, should be adopted. 

The physical difference which exists between the European and the native of India 
renders it impossible to subject them to the same system of prison-discipline. It is 
most desirable, indeed, that in the treatment of offenders convicted of the same crime, 
and sentenced to the same punishment, there should be no apparent inequality ; but 
it is still more desirable that there should be no leal inerpiality unless there be apparent 
inequality. It would be cruel to subject an European for a long period to a severe 
prison-discipline, m a country in which existence is almost constant misery to an 
European who has not many indulgences at his command. If not cruel, it would be 
impolitic. It is unnecessary to point out to his Lordship in Council, how desirable it 
is that our national character should stand high in the estimation of the inhabitants of 
India, and how much that character would be lowered by the frequent exhibition of 
Englishmen of the worst description, placed in the most degrading situations, stig- 
matized by the courts of justice, and exposed to the ignominious labour of a gaol. 

As there are strong reasons for not punishing Europeans with imprisonment of the 
same description with which we propose to punish natives, so there are reasons equally 
strong for not suffering Europeans, who have been convicted of serious crimes, to 
remain in this country. As we are satisfied that nothing can add more strength to the 
Government, or can be more beneficial to the people, than the free admission ot 
honest, industrious, and intelligent Englishmen, so we are satisfied that no greater 
calamity could befall cither the Government or the people, than the influx of English- 
men of lawless habits and blasted character. Such men are of the same race and 
colour with the rulers of the coiiutiy; they speak the same language, they wear the 
same gaib. In all these things they differ from the great body ol the population. It 
is natural and inevitable, that in the minds of a people accustomed to be governed 
by Englishmen, the idea of an Englishman should be associated with the idea of 
government. Every Englishman participates in the power of government, though he 
holds no oftice. His vices reflect disgrace on the Government, though the Govern- 
ment gives him no countenance. 

It was, probably, on these grounds that Parliament, at the same time at which it 
threw open a large part of India to British-born subjects of the king, directed the 
local legislature to provide against those dangers which might be expected from an 
influx of such .settlers. No regulation can, in our opinion, promote more effectually, 
or in a more unexceptionable manner, the end which Parliament had in view, than 
that which we now propose. 
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\Ve recommend, that whenever a person, not both of Asiatic birth and of Asiatic 
blood, commits an oflFenec so serious that he is sentenced to two years of simple 
imprisonment, or to one year of rip:orous imprisonment, it shall be competent to the 
Government to commute that punishment for banishment from the territories of the 
East-India Company. 

If a person of unmixed European blood should commit an offence so heinous as to 
be visited with a sentence of imprisonment for seven years or more, we would give 
to the Government the power of substituting an equal term of transportation for 
that term of imprisonment, arid of excluding the offender, after the expiration of the 
term of transportation, from the territories of the East- India Company. The Go- 
vernment would doubtless make arrangements for transporting such offenders ^ 
some British colony situated in a temperate climate. 

In the great majority of cases, we believe that tlris commutation of punishment 
would be welcome to an European offender. But however this may be, we are 
satisfied that it is for the interest both of the British Government and of the Indian 
jicople, that the executive authorities should possess the power wliich we propose to 
(.•onfide to them. 

riie forfeiture of property is a punishment which we propose to inflict only on 
persons guilty of high political offences. The territorial possessions of such persons 
often enable them to disturb the public peace, and to make head against the Govern- 
ment ; and it seems reasonable that they should be dejirived of so dangerous a power. 

Fine is one of the most common punishments in every part of the world, and it is 
u puiiisliment the advantages of which are so great and obvious, that we propose to 
authorize the Comts to inflict it in every case, except where forfeiture of all property 
is necessarily part of the punishment ; yet the punishment of fine is open to some 
objections. Death, i[npri>oninent, transportation, banishment, solitude, compelled 
liboiir, are not, indeed, equally disagreeable to all men; but they are so disagreeable 
to all men, that the T.egislature, in assigning these puiiishincnts to offences, may 
safely neglect the differences produced by temper and situation. With fine the case is 
difl'ercnt. In imposing a fine, it is always necessary to have as much regard to the 
])eeiini<iry circumstances of the offender as to the character and magnitude of the 
offence Tlie mulct winch is ruinous to a labourer is easily borne by a tradesman 
and is absolutely nrifelt by a rich zemindar. 

It is impossible to fix any limit to the amount of a fine, which will not be either so 
high as to be ruinous to the poor, or so low as to be an object of terror to the rich. 
There are many millions in India who would be utterly unable to pay a fine of fifty 
rupees ; there are hundreds of thousands from whom such a fine might be levied, but 
whom it would reduce to extreme distress ; there are thousands to whom it would 
give very little uneasiness ; there are hundreds to whom it would he a matter of per- 
fect indifference, and who would not cross a room to avoid it. d'he number of the 
poor in every country exceeds, in a very great ratio, tJie number ot the rich. The 
number of poor criminals exceeds the number of iicli criminals in a still greater ratio. 
And to the poor crimuial it is a matter of absolute indifference whether the fine to 
wliicli he is liable be limited or not, unless it bo so limited as to render it quite 
inefficient as a mode of punishing the rich. To a man who has no capital, who has 
laid by nothing, whose monthly wages aie jiist sufficient to provide himself and his 
family with their monthly rice, it matters not whether the fine for assault be left to be 
settled by the discretion of the Courts, or whether one hundred rupees be fixed as 
tbe maximum. There are no degrees in impossibility. He is no more able to pay 
one hundred rupees than pay a lac, A just and wise judge, even if entrusted 
with a boundless discretion, will not, under ordinary circumstances, sentence such an 
offender to a fine of one hundred rupees. And tlic limit of one hundred rupees 
would leave it quite in the power ot an unjust or inconsiderate judge, to inflict on 
such an offender all the evil wliicli can be inflicted on him by means of fine. 

if, in imitation of Mr. Livingston, we provide that no fine shall exceed one-fourth 
of the amount of the offender’s property, no serious fine will ever be imposed in thi< 
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country, without a long and often a most unsatisfactory investigation, in which it would 
be necessary to decide many obscure questions of right purposely darkened by every arti. 
fice of chicanery ; and even if this great practical difficulty did not exist, we should see 
strong objections to sucli a provision in a very large class of cases. Take a case of 
a corrupt judge, who has accumulated a lac of rupees by his illicit practices. A fine 
which should deprive such a man of the whole of his fortune would not appear to us 
excessive ; and certainly we should think it most undesirable that he should he 
allowed to retain Rupees 75,000 of his ill-gotten gains. Again ; take the case of a 
man who has been suborned to commit perjury and has received a great bribe for 
doing so. Such a man may have little or no ))roperty except what he has received 
as a bribe ; yet it is evidently desirable that he should be compelled to disgorge 
the whole. No man ought ever to gain by breaking the law ; and if Mr. Livingston’s 
yule were adopted in this country, many vvould gain by breaking the law. To punish 
a man fur a crime, and yet to leave in his possession three-fourths of the considera- 
tion which tempted him to commit the crime, is to hold out at once punishment for 
crime and inducements to crime. It appears to us that the punishment of fine is a 
peculiarly approjiriate punishment for all offences, to which men are prompted by 
cupidity; for it is a punishment which operates directly on the very feeling which 
impels men to such offences. A man who has been guilty of great offences arising 
from cupidity, of forging a bill of exchange, for example, of keeping a receptacle for 
stolen goods, or ot extensive embezzlement, ought, we think, to be so fined as to 
reduce him to poverty. That such a man should, when his imprisonment is over, 
return to the enjoyment of three-fourths of his property, a property which may be 
very large, and which may have been accumulated by his offences, appears to us 
highly objectionable. Those persons who are mo''t likely to commit such offences, 
would often be less deteired by knowing that the offender had passed several years 
in imprisonment, than encouraged by seeing him, after his liberation, enjoying the 
far larger part of his w'ealth. 

We have never seen any general rule for the limiting of fine, which we are disposed 
to adopt. The difficulty ot framiriga rule has evidently been felt by many eminent 
men. Tlie authors of the Bill of Rights, with many instances of gross abuse, fresh 
in their recollection, could devise no other rule than that excessive tines should not 
be imposed. And, the authors of the Constitution of the United States, after the 
experience of another century, contented themselves with repeating the words of iho 
Bill of Riglits. 

It will be seen that, in cases \>hich are not very lieinous, we propose to limit the 
amount of fine whief. the courts may impose. But in serious cases we have left the 
amount ot fine absolutely to their discietion; and wc loel, as we have said, that even 
in the cases where wc have proposed a limit, such a limit will be no protection to the 
poor, who in every community are also the many. We feel that the extent of the dis- 
cretion, which we have thus left to the courts, is an evil, and that no sagacity and no 
rectitude of intention can secure a judge from occasional error. We conceive, how- 
ever, that if fine is to be employed as a punishment, — and no judicious person, we are 
persuaded, would jiroposc to dispense with it,— this evil must be endured. We shall 
attempt in the Code of Procedure to eslablisli such a system of appeal, as may prevent 
gross or frequent injustice from taking place. 

The next question, which it became our duty to consider, was this : — when a fine 
has been imposed, what measures shall be adopted in default of payment ? And here 
two modes of proceeding, with both of which we were familiar, naturally occurred to 
us. The offender may be imprisoned till the fine is paid ; or he may be imprisoned 
for a certain term, such imprisonment being considered as standing in place of the fine. 
In the former case, the imprisonment is used in order to compel him to part with his 
money ; in the latter case, the imprisonment is a punishment substituted for another 
punishment. Both modes of proceeding appear to us to be open to strong objections. 
To keep an offender in imprisonment till his fine is paid, is, if the fine be beyond his 
means, to keep him in imprisonment all his life ; and it is impossible for the best 
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judge to be certain, that he may not sometimes impose a fine, which shall be beyond 
tlie means of an offender. 

Nothing would make such a system tolerable, except the constant interference of 
some authority empowered to remit sentences, and such constant interference we 
should consider as, in itself, an evil. On the other hand, to sentence an offender to 
fine, and to a certain fixed term of imprisonment in default of payment, and then to 
leave it to himself to determine, whether he will part with his money or lie in gaol, 
appears to us to be a very objectionable course. The high authority of Mr. Livingston 
IS here against us. He allows the criminal, if sentenced to a fine exceeding one- 
fourth of his property, to compel the judge to commute the excess for imprisonment 
at the rate of one day of imprisonment for every two dollars of fine ; and he adds, that 
iuch imprisonment must in no case exceed ninety days. 

We regret that we cannot agree with him. The object of the penal law is to deter 
from offences; and, this can only be done by means of inflictions disagreeable to 
offenders. The law ought not to inflict punishments unnecessarily severe • but, it 
ought not, on the other hand, to call the offender into council with his judges, and to 
allow him an option between two punishments. Tn general, the circumstance, that 
hcprcfeis one punishment, raises a strong presumption, that he ought to suffer the 
other. The circumstance, that the love of money is a stronger passion in his mind 
than the love of personal liberty, is, as far as it goes, a reason for our availing ourselves 
rather ol bis love of money than of his love of personal liberty, for the purpose of res- 
tiaiiiing him from crime. To look out systematically for the most sensitive part of a 
man’s mind, in order that we may not direct our penal sanciion.s toward that part of 
his uiuid, seems an injudicious policy. 

We are far from thinking that the course which we propose is unexceptionable. 
But It appears to us to be less open to exception than any other which has occurred 
to us. Wc pioposc, that, at the time of imposing a tine, the court shall also fix a 
ceitain term ot imprisonment, which the ollender shall undergo in delault of payment. 
In fixing this term, the court will in no case be suflered to exceed a certain maximum, 
which will vary according to the nature ot the offence If the offence be one which 
IS punishahle with imprisonment as well as fine, the term of imprisonment, in default 
of payment, will not exceed one-fourth ol the longest term of imprisonment fixed by 
the Code tor the offence. If the offence be one which, by the Code, is punishable 
only with fine, the term of imprisonment, tor default of payment, will in no case 
exceed seven days. 

But we do not mean that this imprisonment shall be taken in full satisfaction of the 
fine ; — wc cannot consent to permit the offender to choose, whether he will suffer in 
his person or in his property. To adopt such a course would be to grant exemption 
from the punishment of line to those very persons on whom it is peculiarly desirable 
that the punishment of fine should be inflicted, to those very persons who dislike that 
punishment most, and whom the apprehension of that punishment would be must 
likely to restrain ; we therefore propose that the imprisonment which an offender has 
undergone shall not release him from the pecuniary obligation under which he lies. 
His person will, indeed, cease to be answerable for the fine ; but his property will, 
for a time, continue to be so. What we recommend is that, at any time during a cer- 
tain limited period, the fine may be levied on his effects by distress. If the fine is 
paid, or levied, while he is imprisoned for default of payment, his imprisonment will 
immediately terminate ; and, if a portion of the fine be paid during the imprisonment, 
H proportional abatement of the imprisonment will take place. 

It may, perhaps, appear to some persons harsh to imprison a man for non-payment 
of a fine, and after he has endured his imprisonment, to take his property by distress, 
ui order to realize the fine. But this harshness is rather apparent than real. If the 
offender, having the means of paying the fine, chooses rather to lie in prison than to 
part with his money, his case is the very case in which it is most desirable that the 
fine should be levied, and he is the very convict who has least claim to indulgence. 
The confinement which he has undergone, may be regarded as no more than a rea- 
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sonable punishment for his obstinate resistance to the due execution of his sentence. 
If the offender has not the means of paying the fine while he continues liable to it, he 
will be quit for his imprisonment. There remains another case, that of an offender, 
who, being really unable to pay Ins fine, lies in prison for a term, and within six years 
after his sentence acquires property. This case is the only case in which it can with any 
plausibility be maintained that the law, as we have framed it, would operate har.shly. 
Even in this case, it is evident that our law will operate far less harshly than a law 
which should provide that an offender sentenced to a fine should be imprisoned till 
the fine should be paid. Under both laws imprisonment is inflicted, under both a fine 
is exacted : but the one law liberates the offender on payment of the fine, and also 
fixes a limit, beyond which he cannot he detained in gaol, whether the fine be paid or 
no. The other law keeps him in confinement till the money is actually paid. It is 
therefore, at least, as severe as ours on his property, and is immeasurably more severe 
on his person. 

In fact, we treat an offender, who has been sentenced to fine, more leniently than 
the law now treats a debtor, either in England or in tliis country. By the English 
law, an insolvent, not in trade, is kept in confinement till he has surrendered all his 
property; till lie hasnnsweicd interrogatories respecting it, till the Court is satisfied 
that he has paid all that he can pay. Even when Ins person is liberated, his future 
acquisitions still continue to be liable to the claim.s of his creditors. The law, through- 
out British India, is in principle the same with the law of England: tlic offender, 
who has been sentenced to fine, must be considered as a debtor, and as a debtor not 
entitled to any peculiar lenity. It will be difficult to shew on what principles a 
creditor ought to be allowed to employ, for the purpose of recovering a debt from a 
person who is, perhaps, only unfortunate, a more stringent mode of procedure than 
that which the state employs, for the purpose of realizing a fine from the property of 
a criminal. If a temporary imprisonment for debt ought not to cancel the claim of 
the private creditor, neither ought a temporary imprisonment, in default of payment 
of a fine, to cancel the claims of public justice. 

It is undoubtedly easy to put cases, in which this part of the law will operate 
more severely than we could wish ; and so it is easy to put cases, in which every 
penal clause in the Code would operate more severely than we could wish. This 
is an evil inseparable from all legislation. General rules must be framed ; and it is 
absolutely impossible to frame general rules, which shall suit all particular cases. 
It is sufficient, if the rule be, on the whole, more beneficial than any other general 
rule which can be suggested. Those particular cases, in which a rule generally bene- 
ficial may operate too harshly, must be left to tlie merciful consideration of the 
Executive Government. We are .satisfied that the punishment of fine would, under 
the arrangement which we propose, be found to be a most efficacious punishment 
in a large class of cases. We are satisfied that, if offenders are allowed to choose 
between imprisonment and fine, fine will lose almost its whole efficacy, and will 
never be inflicted on those who dread it most. 

Closely connected with these questions respecting the punishment of fine, is another 
question of the highest importance, which, indeed, rather belongs to the law of civil 
rights and to the law of procedure than to the penal law ; but respecting which we are 
desirous to place on record the opinion which we have formed, after much reflection 
and discussion. 

In a very large proportion of criminal cases, there is good ground for a civil, as 
well as for a penal proceeding. The English law, most erroneously, in our opinion, 
allows no civil claim for reparation in cases where injury has been caused by an 
offence amounting to felony. Thus, a person is entitled to reparation for what he has 
lost by petty fraud ; but to none, if he has been cheated by means of a forged bill 
of e.xchange. He is entitled to reparation, if his coat has been tom; but to 
none, if his house has been maliciously burnt down. He is entitled to reparation 
for a slap on the face, but to none for having his nose maliciously slit, or his ears cut 
off. A woman is entitled to reparation for a breach of promise of marriage ; but to 
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none for a rape. To us, it appears, that of two sufferers, he who has suffered the 
gre ater harm, has cateris paribus, the stronger claim to compensation ; and that of 
two offences, that which produces the greater harm ought, cateris paribus, to be 
visited with the heavier punishment. Hence it follows, that the strongest claims to 
compensation will be the claims of persons who have been injured by highly penal 
jjets; and that to refuse reparation to all sufferers, who have been injured by highly 
|)cna! acts, is to refuse rejwration to that very class of sufferers, who have the strongest 
claim to it. 

We are decidedly of opinion, that every person who is injured by an offence, 
ought to be legally entitled to a compensation for the injury. That tlie offence is a 
very serious one, far from being a reason tor thinking that he ought to have no, 
compensation, is;jnW yj/cic a reason for thinking that the compensation ought to 
^ cry large. 

Kiitcrtaining this opinion, we are desirous that the law of criminal procedure should 
lie framed in such a manner, as to facilitate the obtaining of reparation by the sufferer. 
Wo are inclined to think that an an*angement might be adopted, under which one 
trial would do the work of two. We conceive that in every case in which line is part 
of the punishment of an offence, it ought to be competent to the tribunal which has 
tiled the offender, acting under proper checks, to award the whole or part of the fine 
to the sufferer, provided that the sufferer signifies his willingness to receive what is 
awarded in full satisfaction of his civil claim for reparation. If the Criminal Court 
shall not make such an award, or if the sufferer shall not be satisfied w.th such an 
award, he must he left to his civil action. Hut if, in such an action, he recovers 
(lamagcs, the fine ought, in our opinion, to be employed, as far as the fine will go, 
in satisfying those damages. 

The plan we propose would not be open to the strong, and, indeed, unanswerable 
ohjoctions which Mr. Livingston has urged against the plan of blending a civil and 
cnmiiiul trial together. Yet we think it is likely that our plan would, in a great 
majority of cases, render a civil proceeding unnecessary. We are happy to be able to 
(piote the high authority of Mr. Livingston in favour of the doctrine, that every fine 
imposed for an offence ought to be expended, as far as it will go, in paying any 
damages which may be due in consequence of injury caused by that offence. 

This course seems to be the only course consistent with justice to either party. It 
IS most unjust to the man who has been disabled by a wound, or ruined by a forgery, 
that the Government should take, under the name of fine, so large a portion of the 
offender’s property as to leave nothing to the sufferer. In general, the greater the 
injury the greater ought to be the fine. On the other hand, the greater the injury, 
the greater ought to be the compensation. If, therefore, the Government keeps 
whatever it can raise in the way of fine, it follows, that the sufferer who has the 
greatest claim to compensation will be least likely to obtain it. By empowering the 
Courts to grant damages out of the fine, and by making the fine, after it has reached 
the Treasury of the Government, answerable for the damages which the sufferer may 
recover in a Civil Court, we avoid this injustice. 

Nor is this arrangement required only by justice to the sufferer. It is also required 
by justice to the offender. However atrocious his crime may have been, he ought 
not to be subjected to any punishment beyond what the public interest demands, 
and we depart from this principle if, when a single payment would effect all that is 
required, both in the way of punishment and in the way of reparation, we impose 
two distinct payments, the one by way of punishment, and the other by way of 
reparation. 

The principles on which a Court proceeds in imposing a fine, are quite different 
from those on which it proceeds in assessing damages. A fine is meant to be painful 
to the person paying it. But civil damages are not meant to cause pain to the 
person who pays them. They are meant solely to compensate the plaintiff for evil 
suffered. They cause pain, undoubtedly, to the person who has to pay them. But, 
this pain is merely incidental ; nor ought the amount of damages at all to depend on 
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the degree of depravity which the wrong-doer has shown, except in so far as that 
depravity may have increased the evil endured by the sufferer. If A, by mere 
inadvertence, drives the pole of his carriage against Z's valuable horse, and thus kills 
the horse, A has committed an action infinitely less reprehensible, than if he kills the 
horse by laying poison secretly in its food. The former act would probably not fall 
at all under the cognizance of the criminal courts. The latter act would be severely 
punished. But the payment to which Z has a civil claim is in both cases exactly 
the same, the value of the Itorse, and a compensation for any expense and inconve- 
nience which the loss of the horse may have occasioned, lhat A has committed no 
offence, is no reason for giving Z less than his full damages ; that A has committed a 
most wicked and malignant offence, is no reason for giving Z more than his full 
<b|mages. If a mere inadvertence cause a great loss, the damages ought to be high. 
If the most atrocious crime cause a small loss, the damages ought to be low. They 
are fixed on a principle quite different from that according to which penal laws are 
framed and administered. 

Here then are two payments required from one person on account of one trans- 
action. The object of the one payment is to give him pain, and the amount of that 
payment must be supposed to be sufficient to give him as much pain as it is desirable 
to inflict on him in that form. The object of the other payment is not at all to give 
pain to the payer, but solely to save another person from loss. It does, indeed, 
incidentally give pain to the payer ; but it is not imposed for that end, nor is it pro- 
portioned to the degree in which it may be fit that the payer should suffer pain. 
Surely, under such circumstances, justice to the jiaycr requires that the former pay- 
ment should, as far as it will go, serve both purposes, and that if, in the very act of 
enduring punishment he can make reparation, he should be permitted to do so. 

We have now said all that w'c at present think it necessary to say, respecting the 
punishments provided in the Code. It maybe fit that we should explain why some 
others are omitted. 

We have thought it unnecessary to place incapacitation for office, or dismissal 
from office, in the list of punishments. It will always be in the power of the 
Government to dismiss from office, and to exclude from office, even persons against 
whom there is no legal evidence of guilt. It will always be in the power of the 
Government, by an act of grace, to admit to office even those who may have been 
dismissed. We therefore, propose that the power of inflicting this penalty shall be left 
in form, as it must be left in reality, to the Government 

We also considered whether it would be adviseable to place in the list of punish- 
ments the degrading public exhibition of an offender on a pillory after the English 
fashion, or on an ass in the manner usual in this country. We are decidedly of opinion 
that it is not adviseable to inflict that species of punishment 

Of all punishments this is evidently the most unequal. It may be more severe 
than any punishment in the Code. It may be no punishment at all. If inflicted on 
a man who has quick sensibility, it is generally more terrible than death itself. 
If inflicted on a hardened impudent delinquent, who has often stood at the bar, and 
who has no character to lose, it is a punishment less serious than an hour of the 
tread-mill. It derives all its terrors from the higher and better parts of the character 
of the sufferer ; its severity is therefore in inverse proportion to the necessity for 
severity. An offender who, though he has been drawn into crime by temptation, has 
not yet wholly given himself up to wickedness and discarded all regard for reputation, 
is an offender with whom it is generally desirable to deal gently. He may still be 
reclaimed. He may still become a valuable member of society. On the other hand, 
the criminal for whom disgrace has no terrors, who dreads nothing but physical 
suffering, restraint, and privation, and who laughs at infamy, is the very criminal 
against whom the whole rigour of the law ought to be put forth. To employ a 
punishment w'hich is more bitter than the bitterness of death to the man who has 
still some remains of virtuous and honourable feeling, and which is mere matter of 
jest to the utterly abandoned villain, appears to us most unreasonable. 
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If it were possible to devise a punishment which should give pain proportioned to 
the degree in which the offender was shameless, hard-hearted, and abandoned to vice, 
such a punishment would be the most effectual means of protecting society. On 
the other hand, of all punishments the most absurd is thatVhich produces pain 
proportioned to the degree in which the offender retains the sentiments of an 
honest man. 

This argument proceeds on the supposition that the public exposure of the 
criminal has no other terrors than those which it derives from his sensibility to 
shame. The English pillory, indeed, had terrors of a very different kind. The 
offender was, even in our own time, given up with scarcely any protection to the 
utmost ferocity of the mob. Such a mode of punishment is, indeed, free from one 
objection which we have urged against simple exposure ; for it is an object of terror 
to the most hardened criminal. But it is open to other objections so obvious, that 
it is unnecessary to bring them to the notice of his Lordship in Council. That the 
amount of punishment should be determined, not by the law or by the tribunals, but 
by a throng of people accidentally congregated, among whom the most ignorant and 
hrutal would always on such an occasion be the most forward, would be a disgrace 
to an age and country pretending to civilization. We take it for granted, that the 
punishment which we are considering, if inflicted in any part of India subject to the 
British Government, would consist in degrading exposure and nothing more. That 
punishment, we repeat, while it would be a mere subject of mockery to shameless 
and abandoned del iiKpioiits, would, when inflicted on men svho have filled respect- 
able stations and borne respectable characters, be so cniel that it would become 
ju'-tly more odious to the jiublic than the very offences which it was intended to 
repress. 

We have not thought it desirable to place flogging in the list of punishments If 
inflicted for atrocious dimes, with a severity proportioned to the magnitude of those 
enine.s, that punishment is open to the very serious objections which maybe urged 
aguiiist all cruel punishments, and which arc so well known that it is unnecessary for 
us to recapitulate them. When inflicted on men of a mature age, particularly if they 
be of decent stations in life, it is a punishment of which the severity consists, to a 
great extemt, in the disgrace which it causes ; and to that extent, the arguments which 
we have used against public exposure apply to flogging. 

It lias been represented to us by some functionaries in Bengal, that the best mode 
of stimulating the lower officers of police to the active discharge of their duties is by 
flogging; and that since the abolition of that punishment in this presidency, the 
magistrates of the Lower Provinces have found great difficulty in managing that class 
of persons. 

Tins difliculty has not been experienced in any other part of India. We, therefore, 
cannot, without much stronger evidence than is now before us, believe that it is 
impracticable to make the police officers of the Lower Provinces efficient without 
resorting to corporal punishment. The objections to the old system are obvious. To 
inflict on a public servant, who ought to respect himself and be respected by others, 
an Ignominious punishment which leaves an indelible mark, and to suffer him still to 
remain a public servant ; to place a stigma on him, which renders him an object of 
contempt to the mass of the population, and to continue to intrust him with any por- 
tion, however small, of the powers of government, appears to us to be a course which 
nothing but the strongest necessity can justify. 

The moderate flogging of young offenders for some petty offences is not open, at 
least, in any serious.degree, to the objections which we have stated. Flogging does not 
mflict on a boy that sort of ignominy which it causes to a grown man. Up to a certain 
age, boys, even of the higher classes, are often corrected with stripes by their parents 
and guardians ; and this circumstance takes away a considerable part of the disgrace 
of stripes inflicted on a boy by order of a magistrate. In countries where a bad system 
of prison discipline exists, the punishment of flogging has, in such cases, one greAt 
advantage over that of imprisonment. The young offender is not exposed even for a 
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day to the contaminating influence of an ill-regulated gaol. It is our hope and belief, 
however, that the reforms vrhich are now under considei-ation, will prevent the gaols 
of India from exercising any such contaminating influence ; and, if that should be the 
case, we are inclined* to think that the effect of a few days passed in solitude, or in 
hard and monotonous labour, would be more salutary than that of stripes. 

Being satisfied, therefore, that the punishment of flogging can be proper only in a 
few cases, and not being satisfied that it is necessary in any, we are unwilling to advise 
the Government to retrace its steps, and to re-establish, throughont the British terri- 
tories, a practice which, by a policy unquestionably humane and by no means proved 
to have been injudicious, has recently been abolished through a large part of those 
territories. 

The only remaining point connected with this chapter, to which we wish to call 
the attention of his Lordship in Council, is the provision contained in clause 61. 
This provision is intended to prevent an offender, whose guilt is fully established, 
from eluding punishment, on the ground that the evidence does not enable the tri- 
bunals to pronounce with certainty under what penal provision his case falls ; where 
the doubt is merely between an aggravated and mitigated form of the same offence, 
the difiiculty will not be great. In such cases, the offender ought always to be con- 
victed of the minor offence. But the doubt may be between two offences, neither of 
which is a mitigated form of the other. The doubt, for example, may lie between 
murder and the aiding of murder. It may be certain, for example, that either A or 
B murdered Z, and that whichever was the mur(h?rer was aided by the other in the 
commission of the murder. But which committed the murder, and which aided the 
commission, it may be impossible to ascertain. To suffer botli to go unpunished, 
though it is certain that both are guilty of capital crimes, merely because it is doubt- 
ful under what clause each of them is punishable, would be most unreasonable. It 
appears to us, that a conviction in the alternative has this recommendation, that it i.s 
altogether free from fiction, that it is equally consonant to the truth of the facts. If 
the Court find both A and B guilty of murder, or of aiding murder, the Court affirms 
that which is not literally true; and oh all occasions, but especially in judicial pro- 
ceedings, there is a strong presumption in favour of liteial truth. If the Court find 
that A has either murdered Z, or aided B to murder Z, and that B has either mur- 
dered Z, or aided A to murder Z, the Court finds that which is the literal truth ; nor 
will there, under the rule which we have laid down, be the smallest difficulty in 
prescribing the punishment. 

It is chiefly in cases where property has been fraudulently appropriated, that the neces- 
sity for such a provision as that which we are considering will be felt. It will often be 
certain that tlierc has been a fraudulent misappropriation of property ; and the only 
doubt will be, whether this fraudulent appropriation was a theft or a criminal breach of 
trust. To allow the offender to escape unpunished, on account of such a doubt, would 
be absurd. To subject him to the punishment of theft, which is the higher of the two 
crimes between which the doubt lies, would be grossly unjust. The punishment to 
which he ought to be liable is evidently that of a criminal breach of trust. But that a 
court should convict an offender of a criminal breach of trust, when the opinion of the 
court, perhaps, is, that it is an even chance— a more than an even chance— that no 
trust was ever reposed in him, seems to us an objectionable mode of proceeding. We 
will not, in this stage of our labours, venture to lay it down as an unbending rule, that 
the tribunals ought never to employ phrases, which, though literally false, are conven- 
tionally true. Yet we are fully satisfied, that the presumption is always strongly in 
favour of that form of expression, which accurately sets forth the real state of the facts, 
and is, that the offender has certainly committed cither theft or crifhinal breach of trust, 
and that the Court does not know which. This ought, therefore, in our opinion, to be 
the form of the judgment. The details of the law on this subject must, of course, be 
reserved for the Code of Procedure. But the provision which directs the manner in 
which the punishment is to be calculated appears properly to belong to the Penal 
Code. 
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OUB intelligence from India this month, thanks to steam, is of so late a 
(late as the 27th of April, being only fifty-five days antecedent to the time 
of our writing this review of its prominent topics. These are not of much 
importance, with the exception of the famine which continues to prevail 
extensively in the upper provinces and the north-west of India. Rain was 
still withheld, except in a few quarters, at the latest advices ; “ the heaven 
above was as brass, and the earth beneath as iron.” The poorer classes of 
the wretched natives appear to bo suffering, and to be doomed to suffer for 
some time to come, the horrors of starvation. The villages,” says one 
account (p. 144), “exhausted of their supplies of food, are deserted by 
the starving population, who eagerly crowd into the towns, in the hope of 
obtaining the means of prolonging existence, and in hundreds of instances, 
perish before they can reach the means of relief : the principal cities present 
the most gloomy spectacles in the emaciated forms of the dead and the 
dying.” Another account states that the corpses arc lying by fifties 
between x\gra and Calpee, and that the “Jumna stinks with them.” 
The number of persons supported by the Government in the principal 
British stations amounts to more than two hundred thousand, and the 
applications for relief are increasing. Large sums of money are placed 
in the local treasuries, payments of Government dues are suspended, and 
considerable funds are drawn from private subscriptions (in which it is 
gratifying to sec that wealthy natives are joining); but the distress is on'so 
vast a scale, that these are slight palliatives, not remedies of the evil, i To 
crown the misery of the unhappy people, disease, and above all, the cholera 
nioibiis, arc wasting the numbers of those whom want has spared. This 
malady seems to be of peculiar virulence, and m the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta destroys more children than during any former year. 

Tlic supposed abandonment of the projected Bank of India at home, has 
apparently suggested tlic formation of a scheme upon a more rational and 
eligible plan at Calcutta, under the same title. It is intended (p. 18.5) that 
tlic business of the Bank shall be confined to legitimate banking (excluding 
foreign exchange transactions and issues of notes payable on demand), viz. 
receiving deposits ; granting cash credit for a specific term; discounting 
bills; giving local drafts and credits on its several cstablisliments in India; 
loans on security of goods, and other banking business. The capital is 
proposed to be 100 lacs of rupees (one million and a quarter sterling), 
<livi(lcd into 10,000 shares, half to be disposed of in India and half to be 
reserved for Great Britain. This announcement has given an impul.se to 
the two existing banks of Calcutta, the Bank of Bengal and the Union 
both of which arc about increasing their capital. The profits made 
l^y the Bank of Bengal is said to be upwards of 13 per cent, per annum ; 
that by the Union Bank, 15 per cent. The Agpn^ Bank has declared an 
^Lf«/.Jowr.N.S.VoL.20. No.103. '* 2 A 
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actual dividend of 16 per cent, for the last half-year, independent of a 
reserve fund. 

A resolution of the President in Council (p. 171) directs the substitution, 
in the districts of the Bengal division, of the vernacular languages of those 
districts for the Persian, in judicial proceedings and in proceedings relating 
to the revenue, to take effect prior to the 1st January 1839; progress to 
to be reported on the 1st July next. Ilis Honour, recognizing the neces- 
sity of caution in introducing a reform, which involves the complete sub- 
version of an old and deeply-rooted system, vests the various heads of 
departments with a discretionary power to introduce it into their several 
offices by such degrees as they may think judicious. The judges of the 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizainut Adawlut have preferred Hindustanee to 
Bengalee, as the vernacular of the Presidency, and propose to substitute 
the former for Persian. 

The introduction of an English Government pleader in the Revenue 
Courts (p, MO), is an innovation which has caused some discussion between 
the Government and the Special Commissioners of the Presidency, The 
arguments for and against the measure deserve attention. Tf it be the fore- 
runner of another innovation, namely, the introduction ,^f lOuropeans into 
the Mofiissil Courts, to the supersession of the vakeels or native pleaders, it 
will be recollected by those who read the discussions on the late Charter 
Act, that the impolicy of this measure was a good deal pressed. Mr, 
Tucker, in an able paper of dissent from the resolution of the Court, on 
the 12th August 1833, observes: “To admit English practitioners into our 
Provincial Courts, would be virtually to supersede the vakeels, or native 
pleaders, at a time when we arc professing great solicitude to bring forward 
our native subjects into public employment; but this wrong to a particular 
class would be as nothing, when compared with the evils to which the 
native population at large would be exposed by the introduction of the 
lower order of attorneys amongst them : they are already too prone to 
litigation, and arc accustomed to resort to a court of justice as an arena 
in w'hich they can give vent to their bad passions.” At the same time, the 
argument used by the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, that the employment of 
European skill and talents will raise the standard of qualification of the 
native pleaders, and create a good bar, is not without force. 

Two of those affrays which have of late frequently happened between the 
two great classes of natives, on the occasion of their festivals, took place 
last April in the streets of Calcutta, and at Bombay, during the Mo- 
hurrum ; both were attended with loss of life. 

The better informed classes of natives in Calcutta and its vicinity are 
gradually acquiiing the notions and habits of Europeans. A Zemindars 
Society has been organized amongst them. This is an association of 
landholders, for the protection of their own interests, and also, as stated m 
the prospectus (of which a sketch is given, p. 139), “ to promote a cor- 
[lial and friendly communication between all classes interested in land, 
without distinction of colour, caste, birth, place, or religion; to diffus# 
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information on all subjects connected with the interest of the soil ; to com- 
pose and settle differences and disputes/' &c. The very mention of a pro- 
ject of this kind a few years ago would have excited alarm ; and some 
of its objects are, perhaps, liable to be abused. But under proper and 
vigilant supervision, which is indispensable, such a society ought not to 
be discouraged. Associations of well-informed and influential natives, 
acting under the eye of Europeans, will prove valuable auxiliaries in the 
work of native amelioration. For a long time to come, the mind of the 
native races can be advantageously reached only through the medium of those 
of their own countrymen, to whom the bulk of the people look for advice and 
example, and such associations as the “Society for the Acquisition of General 
Knowledge" (p. 138) will more speedily and effectually overcome the igno- 
rance and prejudices of the people than any other expedients. Of the 
obstinacy of those prejudices, and of the peculiar manner in which they 
obstruct the current of improvement, we have a pregnant proof in the alarm 
taken (p. 18C) by the Hindus of Calcutta, at the report that some of the 
ingredients used in the manufacture of sugar at the Dhoba works are taken 
from the cow. Abstinence from the use of all sugar and sugared confects has 
been the consequence. 

Tile laborious and unpopular inquiry into rent-free tenures, whicli 
threatens to be of great length, and to enlist the hostility of large classes 
against what is termed “ the resumption measure," is likely to be shortened 
by a very judicious order by the Court of Directors, to effect compromises 
with the zemindars. “ The simultaneous examination of every such tenure 
throughout the country," sa)s a judicious commentator on this order (p. 
137), “ gives birth to so much actual misery, and produces a general im- 
pression on the minds of the people so unfavourable to Government, that it 
must be an object of solicitude to abridge this period of anxiety, even at a 
small sacrifice of prosjiectivc revenue. But the negligence of former admi- 
nistrations has so greatly augmented the difticultics of the settlement, that 
one can scarcely calculate on the successful result of these inquiries. In 
one district, more than half the revenues are alienated by private indi- 
viduals, whose ancestors took advantage of the confusion of the times to 
appropriate tlic property of tlie state to their private use. In another, these 
tenures have been multiplied by the most unblushing fraud." Persons in 
tins country, habituated to the ordinary action of the machinery of Govern- 
ment, cannot appreciate the peculiar difliculties which beset our Indian 
administration, which has, in this matter, to choose between a large sacrifice 
of revenue, which might be employed for the benefit of the governed, instead 
of going into the pockets of individuals by means of fraud and forgery, and 
the creation of a vast mass of discontent, which may be suddenly lighted 
op into extensive combustion. 

It is satisfactory to observe (pp. 148, 150, 151) the increased exertions 
making to improve the roads and facilities of intercommunication between 
the remote jiarts of our immense Indian Empire. This will prove a pro- 
digious benefit to the Government as well as to theoommunity, at the same 
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time that it must entail a heavy burthen upon the revenue. Roads in India 
will require a large, constant outlay, in order to be kept in proper repair, 
the climate operating as a solvent of almost every substance that can be used 
in their construction. 

From the native states of India, the intelligence presents few features 
worthy of notice. The condition of Oude seems to portend a speedy anni- 
hilation of the few relics of its independence. The new prime minister, 
Gholam Yehiah Khan, whose appointment we noticed only the month 
before last, is dead, as supposed, through poison (p. 187), and a nephew 
of the former minister, the celebrated Hukeem Mchndi, has been installed 
in his stead. Indications of an approaching crisis are observed ; the presence 
of all the military officers is required ; a fanatic has predicted the downfall 
of the reigning family, and such vaticinations in the East have generally 
much surer foundations than the seers’ knowledge of futurity. 

It appears that, owing to some point of etiquette, the (Tuvernor-general, 
when at Delhi, did not visit the King: whence it would seem, that the 
concession refused to Lord Hastings, and made to Lord Amherst, by the 
late King, had been denied to Lord Auckland by the present. 

Accounts from (habul, via Lahore, published in tho Delhi Gazette^ 
represent that k fracas had occurred between C'apt. Burncs and a Russian 
vakeelj in the durbar of Dost Mahomed Khan. The Russian agent, 
provoked at the attention which the ruler of Cabul paid to Capt. Burnes, 
cautioned him against the designs of that gentleman and of the English. 
This led (so sa^s the reporter, who is no less a person than the cazee of 
Cabul) to “ a long conversation, which ended in very angry words.” It is 
not difficult to infer the degree of inlluence acquired by our countryman in 
that quarter from this displeasure of the Russian agent. 

A disturbance has taken place in Assam (p. 188), where it would appear 
that a local corps, under a British officer, owing to the cowardice of some 
irregular auxiliaries, has suffered some loss, and been forced to retreat. 
Nepaul is reported to be making some warlike preparations, the oliject of 
which is not apparent. 

From the Madras presidency, we learn (p. 150) that the IVlysore Pro- 
vince is in a generally improved and flourishing state. The .system of 
extortion and irregularity, from which the ryots have so long sufl’ered, has 
entirely disappeared, and they express themselves fully sensible how much 
the change of rulers has been to their advantage. A similar representation 
is transmitted from Coorg : a person who has recently visited Mcrcara, the 
capital of that state, and several other parts of that country, gives (p. 150) 
a very favourable account of its appearance, and the feelings of the inhabi- 
tants towards the British Government, who arc represented as infinitely more 
contented and hapjiy now than they formerly were under the ex-rajah. 

The intelligence from Bombay is scanty — the discontinuance of naidches 
by Sir Robert Grant, by not permitting them at his duibars, or at his 
public entertainments, is commended not only by the European but the 
native press. A noble instance of native liberality is recorded at this ** 
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presidency, in the offer of a Parsce merchant to advance a lac of rupees 
towards founding an hospital. 

We give this month a further portion (p.l53) of the new tariff of 
duties in Dutch India, which affords manifest proof (says the Singapore 
paper) of hostility to the trade of that settlement, in several important par- 
liculars, and to favour the operations of the Maatschappy, or Dutch trading 

company. 

The French appear to be active in endeavouring to place their relations 
with Madagascar on an advantageous footing. It is melancholy to find 
(p. 1(53) that this fine island, under its female Julian, instead of enjoying 
the fruits of Cliristian civilization, is consigned to the horrors of a civil 
war. 

Notliing worthy of remark occurs in our intelligence from China or 
Australasia. 1 he Cape papers confirm the intelligence of the massacre of 
the emigrant boers, by the African chief Dingaan. The rashness of these 
discontented men tempted the cupidity of the savage. The excitement 
respecting the result of the late action of Stockonstrom v. CampbelF' 
continues, and we perceive by \\\q Zukl-Afrikaan, of the 20th April, that 
the judges, on tfic application of Captain C^ampbell, have granted an inter- 
dict, restraining the publisher of Soui/i Africa?i Advertiser kom circu- 
laliiig its report of the trial, on the ground of its being a partial and unfair 
i('|)oit, and calculated to piejudice him, the case being appealed to the 
Ori' y Council. 


THE CONQUEUOllS OF THE WORLD. 

CANTO THE FIRST. 


K amdasa was distinguished by the epithet Kolijita, Conqueror of Millions.—.^Aial, Res., vol. ii. 


A tempest flaming up the sky, 

Shaking towers and gates asunder ; 

A deafening shriek of agony ; 

A shout of mingling joy and wonder; 
lo ! lo ! sec his plume 

Tossing above the blaze of .spears; 
Now give the glorious coucjucror room — 
Not thus the victor-bard afijiears ! 

Dear Muse of Poetry ! in thee, 

The ever-beautiful and strong — 

The conqueror of the world we see ; 

To thee the keys of fame belong. 

Thy sunny face the cloud of war 
Scatters in air ; the fiery spear 
Droops, and tli^; thunder of the car 
Dies in a whisper on the ear. 
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A gentlei bloodless conqueror thou ! 

No tears at thy bright coming ran ; 

No lips grew pale with mutter’d vow ; 

No Gorgon-terror in thy van 
Its dread shield flash’d upon the sight— 

No weeping, childless mother pin’d, 
Amid the fading beams of light, 

Gilding the solitude behind. 

Thy feet from the resplendent strife 
Of power and wealth delight to stray, 
Far from the pageantry of life, 

In the calm twilight of the day : 

Or where, through twinkling cottage-pane. 
Glimmers the cheerful winter-fire; 

Or where, along the moon-lit lane, 

In fancy, dance the Elfin quire : 

Victor of millions ! bright of old 
The warrior through the city rode ; 
Beneath the summer light of gold 
His radiant plume of triumph flow’d ; 
The hot wheels of his chariot roll’d 
With sound of thunder, and the eye 
The foaming war-steed might behold, 
Blazing in costly panoply ; 

From his wide nostrils breathing fire, 
Shaking the lightning from his mane — 
Not such the visions that inspire 
The milder beauty of thy strain : 
Unheeded sweep the martial train; 

Unheeded conquest’s crimson dart ; 
Finding thy triumphs in the brain ; 

Thy captives in the heart ! 

Now Fancy in her palace bleeps ; 

Along her chambers of repose 
No soothing breath of perfume creeps ; 

No silver censer throws 
Around its odorous lustre ; mute 
The Genii of the spirit lie ; 

A chain hangs on the Charmer’s lute; 

A cloud upon the Charmer’s eye. 

Silent the radiant Genii lie ! 

No more into the sunshine clear, 

To note of softest melody, 

The alabaster domes they rear ; 

Or paint the rose-empurpled floor ; 

Or shower jewels on the wall ; 

Or through the shady gardens pour 
The glittering water-fall. 
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Silent the mournful Genii lie ! 

But still on each loved poet’s wing 
They breathe the orient-coloured dye; 

Unfading flowers garlanding 
Their heads with beauty ; Graces fling 
Their incense on thy sacred tomb, 

Sweet Mantuan ! while perpetual spring 
Sprinkles the Sabine Farm with bloom. 

The tide of battle, billow’d high, 

That o’er the Trojan barrier swept ; 

The victor’s shout, the captive’s cry. 

The gasp of anguish — all have slept 1 
The musing pilgrim roams along, 

With heavy heart and step of pain ; 

He hears alone the voice of song; 

Sees but his shadow on the plain. 

But thou, the mighty lord of harmony. 

Old man of Scio’s rocky isle. 

Who, by the lone shore of the sounding sea, 

The emerald columns of thy verse did’st pile : 

Lord of the changeful cittern ! built by thee, 

The walls of Ilium tower again sublime ; 

The Muses guard thy home of sovereignty, 

And shut the Gates of Poetry on Time ! 

Led by the clear Maeonian star,* 

Over the waste of years vve glide ; 

And Hector, leaping from his car, 

Marches refulgent by our side : 

And flower-like Helen, mournfully, 

Hangs drooping on her stem of grace; 

And little busy hands vve see 
Playing upon the warrior’s face.f 

Now shadows o’er our bosom roll — 

No longer elothed in golden light. 

But breathing horror on the soul, 

The Heavenly Archer, like the Night, 

Tempestuous rushes by — the quiver 
Upon his glittering shoulder bound; 

Under his footsteps, like a foaming river. 

The Olympian hills resonnd.J 

A cloud upon the mountain hung, 

A cloud of blackness and affright ; 

The infant to its mother clung ; 

Its mother, in the gloom of night. 

Up-started at the ghastly sight 

Of bleeding swords, and wildly flung 
Her eager arms, with all her might, 

About her child — the trumpets rung.§ 

* See Pope’s Essay on Criticism, t Hector’s well-known interview with his wife. 

I .See the famous description m the first Ihad, 

§ Alluding to Burke’s magnificent description of llyder’s Irruption into the Carnatic. 
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Not thus upon the hour of rest, 

Thy Cloud, sweet Indian poet, beam’d,* 

Lighting the mountain’s purple crest : 

And softer through the foliage stream’d 

The beauty of thy music, deep 
Along the flowry thickets gliding; 

Gently, as dewy-feather'd sleep. 

The summer air dividing. 

Not now, a thousand soft eyes rain 
Their beauty on the garland won ; 

Not now, the pageant’s golden train 
Winds out resplendent in the sun ; 

No horn the woodlands echoes o’er ; 

No palfrey at the castle gate, 

Proud of the lovely form it bore. 

Prances in canopy of state. 

Spenser ! we muse upon thy lines — 

The arena opens wide ! behold ! 

Illumining time’s shadow, shines 
The rich Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

White tents their silken veils unfold. 
Glancing in orient hues of light ; 

And Surrey, gentlest of the bold. 

Rivets his armour for the fight. 

The blue eye of thy Queen is dark ; 

And Sidney’s tuneful lip is cold. 

Sweet poet, who, like early lark, 

Awoke the misty heaven of old ! 

For Glory’s crown the bell hath toll’d, 

And Beauty slumbers on the hcar.se ; 

But, look ! the veil of gloom unroll’d, 

They live and sparkle in thy verse ! 

Blest Conqueror ! the rolling year 
Still finds thee joyous and serene; 

And mild thy tender eyes appear. 

As when the amorous Faery Queen 

First shone into thy heart, and bound 
Elysian flowers upon thy head ; 

And made thy dwelling holy ground ; 

And taught thee to embalm the dead ! 

We see thy placid face, thine eyes. 

Clear as the .summcr-biook. 

Breathing the sunshine of the skies, 

The breath of heaven upon thy book : 

The reader’s thirsty heart inhales 

The bloom of gardens green and fair ; 

He wanders through thy glimmering vale.s. 
And bathes in the ambrosial air. 


* The author of the Mi'gha Dutu. 
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WARS BETWEEN BUIIMAH AND CHINA. 

Colonel Buhney, lately our resident in Ava, has communicated to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal an account of the wars between Burmah and China, 
taken from the clironicles of the kings of Prome, Pagan, and Ava, which are 
comprised in thirty-eight volumes, and brought down to the year 1823. This 
curious paper is printed in the Society’s Journal : — 

Tagaung, the original seat of empire on the Erawadi, is said to have been 
destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese before the birth of Christ. In the reign 
of Phyu-z6*di, the third king of Pagan, who reigned between A.D. 1()6 and 
i>ll, tlie Chinese are said to have invaded his kingdom with an immense army, 
over which that king obtained a great victory, at a place called Ko-tham-bi. 
The forty-second king of Pagan, Anora-iha Meng:-z6, who reigned between 
AD 1017 itnd 1050, invaded China, for ilie purpose of obtaining possession 
of one of Gaudama’s teeth ; which is said, however, to have refused to quit 
China. This king had a meeting with the emperor of Cliina, and the two sove- 
reigns lived together for three months. During An6ra-tlia-zo’s residence in 
Cliinn, the emperor daily supplied him with food dressed in various gold and 
silver vessels, which, on the departure of the king, he is said to have delivered 
to the emperor of China’s religious teacher, with directions to dress food in 
them daily, and make oflerings of it to Gandama’s tooth. This proceeding 
induced many succeeding emperors of China to demand the presentation of 
the same kind of vessels from the kings of Pagan and Ava, as tokens of their 
tributary subjection to China. In the }ear 1281, during the reign of Nara-thi- 
!iii-p;ule, the fifty-second king of Pagan, the emperor of China sent a mission 
to demand such gold and silver vessels as tribute; but the king having put 
to death the whole of the mission, a powerful Chinese army invaded the king- 
dom of Pagan, took the capital in 1284, and followed the king, who had fled 
to Bassein, as far as a place on the Erawadi, below Prome, called Taroup-mo, 
or Chinese Point, whicli is still to he seen. The Chinese army was then obliged 
to retire, in consc(iuence of a want of supplies; but in the year 1300, Kyo- 
ziih, the son of the ahovc-mentioned king of Pagan, having been treacherously 
delivered by his queen into the hands of three noblemen, brothers, who resided 
at M)'en-zain, a town lying to the southward of Ava, and who forced the king 
to become a priest, and assumed the sovereignty themselves, another Chinese 
army came down and invested Mycn-zain, for the purpose of assisting and re- 
e.stablii.hing the king K)6-zua. The rebel nobles applied for advice to a priest, 
who recommended them, apparently as a taunt, to consult tumblers and rope- 
dancers. Some of that profession were, however, sent for, and they, whilst 
exhibiting their feats before the three nobles, repealed, as customary words of 
ao meaning, a sentence like the following; “There can be no dispute when no 
matter for dispute remains.” The nobles seized upon these words, and apply- 
ing them to their own case, observed ; If King Kyo-zua is killed, the royal 
line, which the Chinese have come to restore, will be extinct. Accordingly, 
they cut off the king’s head and showed it to the Chinese, who then proposed 
to retire, if the nobles would send some presents to their emperor. The nobles 
agreed, but upon condition that the Chinese army should first dig a canal ; and 
the Chinese generals, to show the immense numbers of their army, dug in one 
^ay, between sunrise and sunset, a canal, 4,900 cubits long, fourteen broad, 
and fourteen deep, which canal, near Myen-zain, is still in existence.''^ The 

tt is called Tlicng-(lu6-myaung, and communicates with the Zd river, and is used for the irrigation 
'’t lands. 
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Burmese chronicles further state, that the little pieces of skin, which the 
spades and other instruments the Chinese used when digging this canal had 
peeled off their hands and feet, being afterwards collected, were found to mea- 
sure ten baskets full, when well pressed down ! In the reign of King Kyo-zua, 
the nine Shan towns on the frontiers of China, Maing-rao, H6-tha, La-lha, &c, 
are said to have been separated from the empire of Pagan. 

In the year 1412, during the reign of Men:-gaung, the first king of Ava, the 
Shan chief of Thein-ni, whose father had been defeated and killed that year 
when marching with a force to attack Ava, invited the Chinese to come and 
aid him against the Burmese, whilst they were besieging the city of Thein-ni. 
The king of Ava*s son, who commanded the Burmese army, hearing of the 
approach of the Chinese, advanced and lay in wait for them in a wood, from 
which, as soon as the Chinese came up, the Burmese sallied forth and attacked 
them, and destroyed nearly the whole of their army. In the following year, 
during the same king of Ava’s reign, and whilst almost the whole of the Bur- 
mese army were absent, engaged in a war with the Talains in Lower Pegu, 
another Chinese army entered the kingdom of Ava, and actually invested the 
capital, demanding the liberation of the families of two Shan chiefs, the lords 
or governors of Maun-toun and M6-kay. These chiefs having committed some 
aggression near Myedu, a town in the king of Ava’s dominions, a Burmese 
army had attacked and defeated them. They had escaped into China, but their 
families had been captured and brought to Ava. The king of Ava refused to 
surrender the families of the chiefs, and the Chinese general, after besieging 
Ava for a month, found his army so much distressed from want of provisions, 
that he was induced to send in to the king a proposition, to have the dispute 
between the two nations decided by single combat between two horsemen, one 
to be selected on either side. The king agreed, and selected as his champion a 
Talain prisoner named Tha-mein-paran. The combat took place outside of 
Ava, in view of the Chinese army, and of the inhabitants of Ava, who lined its 
walls. The Talain killed the Chinese, and, decapitating him, carried the hequd 
to the king. The Chinese army then raised the siege, and retreated into China, 
without the families of the Shan chiefs. 

In the year 1442, during the reign of Bhuren-Narapadi, also called Du-pa- 
youn-day-aka, king of Ava, the Chinese again sent a mission to demand vessels 
of gold and silver, which they declared Andra-t'ha-z6, king of Pagan, had pre- 
sented as tribute. On the king refusing, the Chinese again invaded the kingdom 
in the year 1443, and now demanded that Tho-ngan-bua, the Shan chief of 
Mo-gaung, should be surrendered to them. This person, together with an ex- 
tensive kingdom belonging to him, had been conciuered by the Burmese in 
1442, and the Chinese, who styled him the chief of Maing;-m6, apparently 
from the circumstance of a territory of that name on the Shue-li river having 
been comprised within his dominions, are stated to have been at war with him 
for several years, when the Burmese conquered him. The king of Ava advanced 
with a strong force above Ava to oppose the Chinese, and drove them back to 
MAc-wun.* The Chinese again invaded Ava in the year 1445, and the king 
again proceeded up the Erawadi to oppose them with a large force ; but before 
the two armies met, some of the Burmese officers persuaded their king that, as 
the Chinese would never desist invading his dominions until Th6-ngan-bua was 
surrendered to them, it would be better to comply with their wishes. The 
king then returned to Ava with his army, and on the Chinese following and 
inverting the city, he agreed to surrender Tho-ngan-bud ; but upon condition 

* Chinese, Lung-ebuen. 
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that the Chinese sirmy should first go and bring under subjection Ya-nii*theng; 
a town lying to the southward of Ava, which was then in a state of rebellion. 
The Chinese consented, and after taking Ya-mi-theng, and delivering it over 
to a Burmese force which had accompanied them, they returned to Ava, when 
Tho-ngan-bua killed himself by poison. The king, however, sent his body to 
the Chinese, who are said, after embowelling it and putting a spit through it 
and roasting it dry, to have taken it with them to China. 

In the same king of Ava’s reign, in the year 1449, the Chinese made an 
unsuccessful attempt to take possession of Mo:*gaung and M5:-nhyin, which 
were at that time considered as portions of the Burmese empire; and the king 
is said to have made a very handsome present in silver to the then Ts6;-bwah 
of M6-gaung, named Tlio-kyein-bua, and his younger brother, Th6-pout-bua, 
for defeating the Chinese invading army. 

In the year 1477, in the reign of Maha-Thi-ha-thu-ya, king of Ava, aTalain 
champion, who had lately received the title of Tha-rnein-paran, offered, if his 
master the king of Pegu would entrust him with forty thousand men and a 
favourite elephant, to march beyond Ava to Khan-ti, on the frontiers of China, 
and there set up an iron post as the boundary of the Talain empire. The king 
of Pegu acquiesced, and Tha-mein-paran succeeded in reaching Khan-ti, and 
marking the boundary ; but on his return towards Pegu, he was attacked near 
Ya-mi-theng by a Burmese force, defeated, and taken prisoner to Ava. The 
emperor of China, as soon as he heard of Tha-niein-paran’s proceeding, sent a 
force to remove the boundary mark, and the Chinese general, after effecting 
this object, sent a mission to the king of Avji, to demand gold and silver cooking 
vessels as before. The king rcfu.sed ; but agreed, on a proposition again made by 
the Chinese, that the right of China to those tributary tokens should be de- 
cided by a .single combat between two horsemen, one to be selected by either 
nation. The king accordingly selected as his champion the Talain prisoner 
Tha-mein-paran, who defeated the Chinese champion, and the Chinese army 
again retreated to China. A strong su.spicion as to the veracity of the Burmese 
historian will be excited, when it is known that not only this dispute also 
between China and Ava was decided by single combat, but the name and 
description of the Burmese champion were the same on this occasion as in that 
before related, in the annals of the king Men:-gaung the first. 

In the year 1562, Tshen-byu-mya-yen (lord of many white elephants), the 
great king of Pegu, after conquering Ava, Mo:-gaung, Zen-may, Thein-ni, &c., 
sent a large army to the frontiers of China, and took possession of the nine 
Shan towns (K6-Shan-pyj, or Ko-pyi-daung), Maing-mo,* Tsi-guen, H6-tha, 
ha-tha, M6-na, Tsan-da, M6:-wun, Kaing:-mah, and Maing:-Lyin, or Maing:- 
hyi, all of which, with the exception of Kaing:-mah, are now, and apparently 
were at that time, under the dominion of China, The chief of Mo:-meit, then 
Mibject to Pegu, had complained that the inhabitants of those nine Shan towns 
had committed some aggression on his territory, and the emperor of China, it 
is said, declined to assist those towns when attacked by the king of Pegu’s 
army, because they had been once subject to the kings of Pagan. The Pegu 
aemy, after conquering the country, built monasteries and pagodas, and esta- 
blished the Buddhist religion there in its purity. 

In the year 1601, Nyaung Men:-darah, king of Ava, after re-building the 
city, and re-establishing the kingdom of Ava, which the Peguers had destroyed, 

* The Shans, who use the Burmese character, write Maing, but pronounce the combination 
which IS their term for a town and province. The Burmese, hence, derive the words which they apply 
•^0 hhan towns, Main, Maing, and Mo. 
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proceeded with a large force against the Ts6:-buah of Ba-m6,* who had taken 
advantage of the downfal of the extensive Pegu empire left by Tshen-byh-myd- 
yen, and set himself up as an independent chief. On the approach of the king, 
the chief of Ba-mo, called Th6-tsein, fled to Yunan, and the king, after taking 
Ba-mo, advanced beyond Maing-Tcin, and sent his son, the heir apparent, 
close to Yunan, with a message to the Chinese governor, threatening to attack 
him if he refused to surrender the fugitive chief. The governor made a refe- 
rence to the emperor of China, who directed the chief to be surrendered, 
observing, that he was a subject of Ava, and that if the Chinese protected 
him, their territory would be disquieted. The chief of Ba*m6 was killed in an 
attempt to make his escape, but his corpse, with his wife and children, was 
sent to the prince of Ava by the governor of Yunan, and taken to the king, 
who appointed another Ts6:-buah of Ba-mo, and returned to Ava. Some Bur- 
mese historians state, that the fugitive chief of Ra-md took poison and killed 
himself; but the account above given is taken from the edition of the Royal 
Chronicles, revised under the orders of the present king of Ava. 

In the year 1658, during the reign of Mcng;-ye-yanda-meit, also called 
Nga-dat-dayaka, king of Ava, Youn-lhi (Du Halde’s Yong-lie), who had been 
set up as emperor in the southern provinces of China, having been attacked by 
the Tartars from the north, came down to M6:-my'm (Chinese Theng-ye-chow), 
and sent a message to the Tsd:-buah of Ra-md, saying that he would reside at 
Ba-md, and present 100 viss (333 lbs.) of gold to the king of Ava. The Tsd- 
huah replied, that he dare not forward such a message k) Ava, and Youn-lhi 
then offered to become a subject of the king of Ava. The Tsd:-buah made a 
reference to Ava, and the king ordered him to allow Youn-lhi and his follow- 
ers to come in, upon condition that they relinquished their arms, and to for- 
ward them to Ava. Youn-lhi then came in with upwards of sixty of his nobles, 
including the governor of Maing-Tshi, or Yunan, and six hundred horsemen, 
and the whole were forwarded to Ava, and a spot of ground in the opposite 
town of Tsagain was allotted to them. The Burmese chronicles, howevfr, 
create an impression that Youn-lhi desired to carve out a new kingdom for 
himself in Burmah ; and state that, before coming into Ba-mo, he ordered a 
large army, which was still under his orders, to march after him towards Ava 
by two different routes — one portion by Md:-uicit, and the other by Thein-ni 
and M6-nc. Shortly after Youn-lhi reached Ava, accounts were received that 
a large force, belonging to him, was attacking the Burmese territory near M6:- 
meit, and when questioned by the Burmese, Yonn-lhi said that his generals 
were not aware of liis having become a subject of the king of Ava, but that he 
would write a letter, by showing which, the Chinese generals would desist. 
The king of Ava, however, preferred marching a force against the Chinese, 
who defeated it, as also a second force, and then came down and attacked the 
city of Ava. Some of the exterior fortifications were carried, and the Chinese 
penetrated to the southward, set fire to the monasteries and houses, and deso- 
lated a large tract of country in that direction. They then returned to the 
assault of the city, but were repulsed with much loss; and a heavy fire being 
kept up against them from the guns on the walls, which were served by a 
foreigner named Mi-thari Katan (Mr. Cotton?), and a party of native Chris- 
tians, a shot killed a man of rank among ilic Chinc.se, who then retreated from 
before Ava, and proceeded towards Mo-ne, and joined the other portion of 

* The Burmese write thus name .ilthouKh they piomuimc it Un-mo, Ddn m the Siaine-i’ 

ojiul YOU bhau ,laii(;ua(»ih, ana \I«n m ui'isl i»l the uther "-liaii iliaket-', ineiiiis. a village. Some of 
Shaus eall tin- pl.iK M-n. ui-ImIIi. r h'it-)iw> 
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Voun-lhi’s army, which had been ordered to march down by Xhein-ni and 
Mo-ne. The king then repaired the fortifications of Ava, and summoned to his 
assistance his two brothers, tlie chiefs of Taung-ngu and Prome. The Chinese 
army, when united, again advanced from M6-n(:, and succeeded, notwithstand- 
ing many attempts made by the Burmese to stop and check them, in again 
investing Ava, which they besieged for several months. The families and pro- 
perty of many of the Burmese troops being outside the city, were seized by 
the Chinese, and maltreated or destroyed ; and this circumstance, joined to a 
great scarcity of provisions, created much sorrow and suffering among the 
besieged. The troops had neither rice, nor money to purchase it, and on applying 
to the king, he observed that they liad received their grants of paddy land for 
their services, and that he had no rice to give them ; at the same time, he 
stationed some of his women at the palace-gate with rice for sale. The com- 
manders of the troops at last complained against the king to his younger bro- 
ther, the prince of Prome, who, in the month of May 1661, entered the 
palace, siczed the king and his family, and assumed the sovereignty, with the 
title of “ Meng-ye^gyo-gaung.” The detlironed king and his family were, 
shortly after, sent to the Khyen-duen river and drowned ; and hence he is also 
styled in history Yc-gya-meng, or, tlie king thrown into the water. As soon 
as Meng-ye-gyo-gaung took the reins of government, the affurs of the Burmese 
began to prosper. He succeeded in several successive attacks on the Chinese 
besieging force in different directions ; and at last, as the Chinese suffered 
severely from these attacks, and from an epidemic disease, they, one night in 
the month of November IGGl, evacuated their entrenchments before Ava, and 
fied, leaving most of their baggage and property. 

Shortly after, the king of Ava was advised not to allow Youn-lhi and all his 
Chinese followers to reside together at Tsagain, but to make the latter take 
the oath of allegiance, and then disperse them in different parts of the country. 
The king ordered all the Chinese, with the exception of Youn-lhi and the 
governor of Yunan, to be sworn ; but when the Burmese officers summoned 
the Chinese to attend at the pagoda where the oath was to be administered, 
tliey refused to come, unless the governor of Yunan accompanied them. He 
was accordingly invited also, and on coming to the pagoda, and seeing many 
Burmese troops in attendance, he imagined that it was their intention to put 
the Chinese to death. He and several of the Chinese suddenly snatched the 
swurds out of the hands of some of the soldiers, and attacked them, killing 
many of the Burmese; who, however, at last mounted the enclosure walls of 
tlie pagoda, and fired down upon the Chinese, until many of them were killed, 
and tlie remainder submitted. But as soon as the king of Ava heard of this 
aliair, he ordered the wliole of the Cliinese, with the exception of Youn-lhi, to 
he put to death. 

In December 1661 , thc-Tartars marched down a force of twenty thousand men, 
under Ain-thi-weng, the governor of Yunan, which took post at Aung-peng-lay, 
and sent a mission to the king of Ava, demanding Youn-lhi, and threatening, 
nn refusal, to attack Ava. The king summoned a council of his officers, and 
observing, that in the reign of King Du-pa-y6un-dayaka, Tho-ngan-bua had 
been surrendered to the Chinese, and in the reign of King Nga-dat-dayaka they 
had been made to surrender the Ts6:-I)iiah of Ba-ui6 to the Burmese, gave it 
Ins opinion, that these two precedents would justify his now delivering 
Yotin-llii to the Tartars. One of the Burmese officers expressed his entire 
'oouirrcnce in his majesty’s opinion; adding, that the Tartars were very 
f'owciiul, and that the Burmese troops and inhabitants were suffering much 
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from their war with the Chinese. Youn-Ihi, with his sons and grandsons, were 
accordingly, on the 15th January 1662, forwarded to the Tartar camp, and 
delivered over to the Tartar general. He, however, sent another mission to 
demand the person of the Chinese governor of Yunan, but the king of 
Ava having replied that he had executed that governor for ingratitude and 
treachery, the Tartar camp broke up on the 22d January, and returned to 
China. The mutual surrender of fugitives of every description is now an esta- 
blished principle in the relations between the two kingdoms, and the Chinese 
are said to enclose carefully in a large cage, and forward to Ava, any Burmese 
fugitives required by the king of Ava. 

For a full century after Youn-lhi was surrendered, the Chinese and Burmese 
appear to have continued in peace ; but at last, in the year 176.5, in the reign 
of Tshen-byu-yen,* king of Ava, the second son of Aloni-pra, another war 
broke out between the two nations ; and as this war is the last which has 
occurred between them, and is often referred to by the Burmese with pride 
and exultation, and as its details are recorded with some minuteness, and are 
really calculated to give European nations a more favourable opinion of Bur- 
mese courage and military skill, I shall endeavour to make a free translation 
of the account of it, which is contained in the twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
volumes of the Chronicles of the Kings of Ava. 

The causes of that war are said to have been these. A Chinese named Loli 
came to Ba-mo and Kaung-toiln, with three or four hundred oxen laden with 
silk and other merchandize, and applied to thcBa-md authorities for permission 
to construct a bridge to the north of the village of Nanba, in order to enable 
him to cross the Tapeng river. The Ba-md officers observed, that they must 
submit the application to the ministers at Ava; and Loli, considering this 
answer as equivalent to a refusal, was impertinent and disrespectful. The 
Ba-mo officers suspecting from Loli’s manner, language, and appearance, that 
he was not a common merchant, but some Chinese officer of rank, seized and 
sent him to Ava, with a report of his conduct. He was confined at Ava in fPe 
usual manner ; but after a full inquiry and examination, nothing of political 
importance transpiring, he was sent back to Ba-mo, with orders that he should 
be allowed to trade as usual, and that if he really wished to construct a bridge, 
which, however, appeared to the ministers to be only an idle boast on his part, 
he should be permitted to do so wherever he pleased. On his return to Ba-mo, 
he declared that some of his goods, which had been detained there when he 
was sent to Ava, were missing or destroyed, and insisted upon compensation. 
The Ba-mo officers replied, that when he proceeded to Ava, he took only five 
or six of his men, leaving all the rest in charge of his goods, and that if there 
really was any deficiency, he must look for it among his own people, and not 
among the Burmese. Loli left Ba-mo much dissatisfied, and on his arrival at 
Md-myin, he complained to the Chinese governor there, that Chinese traders 
were ill-treated by the Ba-mo officers, who had also sought pretences for 
accusing him, and destroying his merchandize. He then went to Maing-Tshi, 
and preferred the same complaint to the Tsduntu, or governor-general, there. 
The Tsduntu observed, that he would wait a little, and see if any thing else 
occurred, to prove the truth of Loli’s statement, that Chinese were ill-used 
in the Burmese dominions, and not permitted to trade according to esta- 
blished custom. About the same time, an affray took place between some 
Burmese and a Chinese caravan of upwards of two thousand ponies, with 
one Lotari as their chief, which had come to Kyaing-toun, and put up to 

* Lord of the white elephant, and Symes’s Shem-baun. 
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the north of that town, at the great bazar of Kat-thw4h, The Burmese had 
bought some goods on credit, and refused payment when demanded by the 
Chinese. In this affray a Chinese was killed, and the Tsoi-buah being absent 
at Ava at the time, Lotari applied to the subordinate Burmese officers for jus- 
tice, according to Chinese custom. These officers decided, that the man who 
had committed the murder should, agreeably to Burmese custom, pay the price 
of a life — namely, three hundred ticals. Lotari refused money, and insisted 
upon the man being delivered over to the Chinese ; but the Burmese officers 
replied, that such was not their law, and then proposed that the man who had 
committed the murder should be put to death. L6tari declared that this would 
not satisfy them, and returned to China with some of the principal traders, 
and complained to the Tsduntu of Yunan.* That officer being urged, at the 
same time, by the ex-Ts6:-buahs of Ba-mo, Thein-ni, Kyaing-toun, and other 
subjects of Ava, who had taken refuge in China, to invade the Burmese domi- 
nions, made such a report of the above-mentioned circumstances to the emperor 
of China, as to induce his majesty to order an army to march and take pos- 
session of Kyaing-toun. TheT&duntu put up a writing on the bank of the Talo 
river, containing these words : “ Deliver a man to us in the room of our man 
who was killed, or we will attack you and shortly after, a Chinese army, under 
a general named Yin-ta-lo-ye, consisting of fifty thousand foot and ten thou- 
sand horse, advanced and invested Kyaing-toun. TheTs6:-buah ofKyaing-todn 
at the same time, revolted and joined the Chinese. 

On Tshen*byu-yen, the king of Ava, hearing of this invasion, he despatched, 
on the 28th December 1705, eleven divisions of troops, consisting of 
twenty thousand foot, two hundred war elephants, and two thousand horse, 
under General Let-we-weng-do-mhu Ne-my6.t&i-thu,f to relieve Kyaing-toun. 
The Burmese general, on approaching that place, contrived to send in some 
men in disguise, and arrange a combined attack on the Chinese besieging force. 
Their cavalry, which was numerous, was charged by the Burmese with ele- 
ph^ts, and the Chinese, being defeated, retired to the bank of the Talo river, 
where they took post behind some mud-works, which they threw up. The 
Burmese general again attacked them, and drove them to the bank of the 
Me-khaung, or Great Cambodia river, where the Chinese army again took 
post; hut they were attacked here also, their general, Yin-ta-lo-yc, killed, and 
their army driven back to China with much loss, and in great disorder. The 
Burmese army then returned to Ava, where they arrived on the 8th April 1766. 
rhiii-wi-huah and D6-baya, the Ts6;-buuhs of Kyaing-toun and Lu-ta-tshay- 
nlu't-pana, sent excuses, stating that they had been forced to join the Chinese; 
hut the king of Ava disbelieved them. 


In January 1767, intelligence was received by the king of Ava that another 
Chinese army, consisting of 250,000 foot and 25,000 horse, had entered the 
Burmese dominions, and that on their arrival on or near Shya-mue-loun moun- 
tain, to the westward of the Me-khaung river, a part of the army, consisting 
ot 150,000 foot and 16,000 horse, under General Yin-tsu-ta-yeng, was detached 
by the route of Nuay-leit, near Mo-wun, against Ba-mo. His majesty had 
eoie, anticipating the return of the Chinese, ordered Kaung-toun to be re- 
intorced and filled with provisions, so as to enable it to hold out under its 

accidental homicide occurred at Ava, of a Burmese killing a 
nese nrfn 1 w occafllons, the Chinese residenU successfully used their influence with the Bur- 

leath nr n to have the Burmese executed. Nothing would satisfy the Chinese but the 

of the individuals who had slain their countrymen. 

iiean officer in command of the northern entrance to the palace. The word# 

'‘edoutrn,«« ^ j *' ^f^'*'*”** entrance,” and thedd, or ‘royal,’ is often omitted. This is Symes’# 
Kmee, and the governor of the north gate” of some of our officers. 
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governor, Bala-mcn-den, and now directed that two armies should proceed 
from Ava, one by water up the Erawadi to Ba-mo under the Let-w^weng. 
mhli, and the other by the land-route to the westward of that river, under the 
Wiin-gyih Maha-tsi-thh, who should be joined by all the force he might find 
at Mo-gaung, M6-nhyen, and other towns in that neighbourhood, and then 
march by the Tsanda (Santa*) route, and attack the Chinese. On the 30th 
January the Wun-gyih marched with twenty-two divisions, consisting of 

20.000 foot, 2,000 horse, and 200 war elephants ; and on the 4th February, 
the water-force, under the Let-wc-weng-do-mhu, consisting of eleven divisions, 

16.000 men, with .300 boats carrying guns and jingals, proceeded up the Era- 
wadi towards Ba-mo. 

From Shya-inue-loun mountain, another portion of the Chinese army, con- 
sisting of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot, under General Tsheng-ta-lo-ye, 
inarched by the Tsandii route against Mo-gaung. A body of 5,000 horse and 
.50,000 foot also took post onTliinza-nuay-lein mountain, whilst the force under 
General Yin-tsu-ta-yeng, when it reached Ba-mo, stockaded itself along the 
bank of the river, at the spot where the mart is held. 

The governor of Kaung-toiin, not having sufilcient force to go out and attack 
the Chinese, employed himself in repairing the old and constructing new 
defences, &c. about tliat town. The Chinese, leaving 3,000 hor.se and 30,000 
foot, with three generals, to defend their stockade at Ba-mo, advanced with 

70.000 foot and 7,000 horse, under General Tsu-ta-yeng himself, and invested 

Kaung-toiin, wiiich they assaulted with scaling-ladders, axes, choppers, hooks 
and ropes; but the garrison, as ju'cviously arranged, met the assailants, not 
only with a heavy fire of cannon and musketry, but with large boilers of hot 
dammer (rosin) and molten lead, and long pieces of heavy timber, which they 
let fall upon them. The Chinese were diiven buck with great loss, declaring 
that the besieged were not men, but 7iais,j or inferior celestial beings. The 
Chinese then stockaded themselves round Kaung-toiin, at a distance of more 
than 140 cubits. ^ 

The Let-we-weng-mhii, or Biirme.se general, commanding the water force 
from Ava, on arriving at the mouth of the Nat-myct-nha above the town of 
Shuegfi, stopped to allow all his boats to come up, and determined, in the mean 
time, to throw into Kaung-toiin a supply of ammunition. He selected three 
officers, who volunteered to perform this service with three fast-pulling boats. 
The Chinese had only three boats, which they had constructed on their arrival 
at Ba-mo. The Burmese volunteers succeeded at daybreak one morning in i 
passing through the Chinese besieging force stationed to the westward of Kaung- 
toiin, and entered that town with the supply of ammunition, as well as witji 
presents of dresses and money, which the king of Avu had sent to the governor. 
On the same night the Chinese force made another unsuccessful attack. The 
governor arranged with the Burmese volunteers a plan of operations, namely, 
that the water force from Ava .should first go and attack the Chinese posted at 
Ba-mo, and then fall on the rear of the force besieging Kaung-toiin, from which 
the governor should at the same time make a sortie. The volunteers again at 
daybreak passed through the Chinese force stationed to the north-west of the 
town, and rejoined the water force. The general of that force, entirely approv- 
ing of the governor of Kaung-toiiu’s plan of operations, now moved his fleet of 
boats close along the western bank of the Erawadi to Ba-mo, and then, lami* 
ing Ills soldiers under a heavy fire from his boats, he stormed and carried all 

* The Burmese jiroiiomice Tsnnta as TwM. 

) The BuriTH'se mit is the same as the lijnUu Ikmh, anil inobt of the Biinnesc nftts are taken from thf i 
llnuiu nijtliDliiijy. 
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the Chinese stockades. The Chinese general before Kaung-todn, Tsfi-U-yeng, 
despatched upwards of 1,000 horse in support of Ba-ni6, but the Burmese gene- 
ral placed 2,000 troops to prevent the Chinese crossing the Len-ban-gya river, 
and Tsu-ta-yeng re-called them. 

The Burmese general then selected three bold and trusty men to pass through 
the Chinese force before Kaiing-toun at night, and report to the governor the 
fall of Ba-mo, and the intention of the Burmese general to attack on a certain 
(Jay the besieging force. On the appointed day, the Burmese general, leaving 
one division of his force at Ba-mo, marched with the remaining nine divisions, 
and attacked the Chinese before Kaung-toun, and at the same time the garrison 
oJ Kaung-toun sallied out. The Chinese, although greatly superior in numbers, 
were much disheartened at the loss of their stockades at Ba-mo, and after 
three days’ fighting, the whole of the Chinese works before Kaung-tofin also 
were taken. Ten of their generals, and more than 10,000 men, were killed, 
and the Chinese, after setting fire to the boats which they had been building, 
closed round their general, Tsu-tu-yeng, and, taking him up, fled to their force 
on Tlun-za-nuay-lein niountain. The Burmese followed the Chinese, and 
driving them out of their stockades on that mountain, pursued them as far as 
Md.-vvun, taking a great quantity of arms, prisoners, and horses. 

The land force of twenty-two divisions, which marched from Ava under the 
W un-gyili Malui-tsi-thu, having arrived at Mo-gaung, after repairing the defences 
of that town, and leaving a sufficient garrison in it, proceeded to meet the Chinese 
army, which was advancing by the Santa# route. On cros.sing the Kat-kyo-waing- 
mOjtho Wuii-gyih heard that the Chinese army were ncarLizo mountain, and sent 
a small party in advance to reconnoitre. This party, before it came to Lizo, fell 
in with a party of 1,000 horse, which the Chinese general, Tsheng-ta-16-ye, had 
al.so sent in advance, for the same purpose of reconnoitring, and the BurmCvSe, 
drawing the Chinese into a narrow pass between two mountains, where their 
horse could not form line, attacked and defeated them. Judging, however, from 
this reconnoitring party only consisting of 1,000 horse, that the Chinese army 
must be of great force, the Burmese |)arty stopped on the bank of the Nan- 
nyenf river, and sent some scouts on in advance. These returned with the 
intelligence that, on ascending the top of a mountain and climbing some trees, 
they had seen the Chinese army, which amounted to about 20,000 horse and 
100,000 foot. The Wun-gyih then appointed six divisions of his army to pro- 
ceed with celerity by the right, and six by the left, round each side of the Lizo 
mountain, whilst with the remaining ten divisions he advanced by the centre 
route .slowly, and occasionally firing cannon. The Chinese general, hearing of 
the approach of the Burmese, left one-third of hi.s army to take care of his 
stockades in Lizo, and with the remainder advanced to meet the Burmese, and 
took post on the eastern bank of the Nan-nycn river. The Burmese force, 
under the Wun-gyih, came up and joined the reconnoitiing party on the west- 
ern bank of the same river, whilst the right and left wings, which had reached 
Li/6 by marchihg round the rear of the Chinese main army, suddenly attacked 
and carried the stockades there. The Chinese in those stockades, believing that 
the principal portion of their own force was in front of them, were completely 
taken by surprise, and fled and joined their army under General Tshcng-ta-l6-ye. 
These wings of the Burmese army then fell in with another Chinese force, which 
was coming from China with a convoy of provisions to their army, and took 
l>ossession of the whole of the horses, mules, and provisions. The Burmese 

* The (Hstanre between MO-gaunp and Santa is said to be only five or six days’ journey. 

t Por the Shan word Ndm, ‘ water and small river,’ the Burmese always write Ndn. 
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generals reported their successes to their commander-in-chief, theW6n-^lh, 
by a swift horseman, and proposed that their force should now fall on the rear 
of the Chinese army stationed on the east bank of the Nan-nyen, whilst the 
W6n-gyih attacked it in front. The Wun-gyih sent the messenger back, ap- 
proving of the plan of attack, and fixing the day on which it should take 
place. On the appointed day, the two wings of the Burmese army fell on the 
rear of the Chinese on two different points, whilst the Wun-gyih crossed the 
Nan-nyen, and attacked them in front with the main army. The Chinese gene- 
rals, seeing their army placed between two fires, retreated, and took post at a 
spot beyond the Lizo mountain ; but the Wun-gyih here again attacked them, 
and completely routed their army, 100,000 men of which fled to Sant^, and 
there threw up new works. The Wun-gyih halted his army at Maing:-la, in 
order to recruit it. 

The Wun-gyih having been taken unwell, the king of Ava re-called him, and 
appointed the Let-we-weng-do-mhu, who was in command of the Ba-mo water 
force, to go and relieve the Wun-gyih, and with orders to attack and destroy 
the Chinese army, and then take possession of the eight Shan towns, H6-tha, 
M-tha, Mona, Tsanda, Maing-mo, Tsi-guen, Kaing-mah, and M6:-wun. The 
Let-we-weng-do-mhu proceeded with his ten divisions from Ba-mo, and 
joined the Wun-gyih’s army at Maing:-la, and soon after advanced and attacked 
the Chinese force at Santa, under General Tsheng-ta-ld-ye, which had been 
suffering much from want of provisions, the inhabitants of the eight Shan towns 
having refused to comply with the Chinese general’s requisitions, declaring 
that they were subjects of the king of Ava, and afraid to assist the Chinese. 
The Chinese were forced to retreat, and the Burmese pursued them as far as 
Yunan, taking a multitude of prisoners, horses, arms, &c. The Let-wc-weng- 
d6-mh6, after taking possession of the eight Shan towns, which had heretofore 
thrown off their allegiance to Ava, joined another Burmese general, the Wun- 
gyih Maha Thi-ha*thura, who had been sent with an army by the route of 
Lh-ta-tshay-nhit-pana. The two generals attacked another Chinese force of 
upwards of 50,000 men, which was posted on a high mountain to the north- 
east of Thcin-ni, and one-third only of these Chinese escaped into their 
own country. The Let-we-weng-do-mhu and the Wun-gyih Maha Thl-h.i- 
thura, having completed his majesty’s service, then returned, with the prisoners, 
guns, &c. which they had taken, to Ava, where they arrived on the 21st May 


[To be continued. ] 
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COLONEL MILES’ ‘‘SHAJRAT UL ATRAK.”* 

Bhajrat id Atrak, literally, ‘Tree of the Turks,' Colonel Miles 
tells us, “ appears to have been copied and abridged from the compilation 
of Toorkish or Moghool history, made by order of Alugh Beg Mirza,” the 
grandson of Timoor, who flourished about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury: this is avowed at the close of the work. VV^ith the author’s name, or 
any other guarantee for its authenticity, we are not furnished. This trans- 
lation was announced by the Oriental Translation Committee, as amongst 
the works “preparing for publication,” some years ago. 

The work contains copious details of the life and achievements of the 
celebrated Chungeez Khan. We agree, however, with Colonel Miles, that 
its other historical notices are valuable, or rather would be valuable, if we 
could be secure of their accuracy. It begins, in the orderly manner of the 
Asiatics, with the Creation. On the authority of tradition, the author relates 
that the angel Gabriel was sent to the earth to collect a little moist mould or 
clay, in order to form the pure body of Adam, from the spot on which the 
holy Kaaba stands : but the Earth adjured him to desist, lest some unworthy 
creature might be formed, and it might on that account fall under the dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty. Gabriel was touched with this appeal, and 
returning without executing his errand, Michael was despatched, but he w'as 
not proof against the Earth's pathetic adjuration. Israfeel was baffled in 
the same manner ; till at length Azrael (tlie Angel of Death) was employed 
on the mission, who, disregarding the entreaties of the Earth, collected a 
handful of mould, a portion from every part, and including all its different 
tjiialities, which he took to the Garden of Eden, where it was kneaded with 
the waters of Tusnim, and the rain of compassion and mercy fell upon the 
clay for forty days; the form of man was given to it by the hand of power; 
God breathed life into it, and Adam became a vital, reasonable being, 
riie angels were directed to kneel to Adam, in token of his excellence ; all 
obeyed save Iblis, who was cursed for his disobedience, and who cherished 
llicreupon a mortal enmity to Adam, and determined to do his race all the 
ill in his power. Adam was placed in the Garden of Eden, and Eve was 
created from his left side, whilst he was between sleeping and waking. 
Iblis, by the help of a peacock and a serpent, contrived to enter Paradise, 
deceived Eve, and made her eat of the forbidden fruit, and she induced 
Adam to eat also. I'lie five creatures were then hurled from the Garden ; 
Adam fell on a mountain in Serindeep (Ceylon), Eve at Jidda, the peacock 
in Hindustan, the .serpent at Isfahan, and Iblis at Sutiinan, or Sumnath. 

In a similar manner, the author, borrowing from the Mohamedan tradi- 
ditions, parodies the book of Genesis, or rather the Rabbinical books, 
intermingling with the mass a due proportion of the leaven of Islam. 

Alumchi, king of the. Toorks, is reputed to have been the son of Kyook 
Khan, the son of Debad Kowi, the son of Abluchi Khan, the son of Toork, 

* The Shajrat ul Atrak, or Genealogical Tree of the Turk6 and Tatars. Translated and abridged by 
Milbb. London, 1838. Wm. II. .'Vlicn and Co. 
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the son of Jaj)het, the son of Noah. The patriarch is said to have divided 
the earth into three parts, wliioh he distributed amongst liis three sons ; 
Ja]>het had the territory from the sen of Chinn to the mountains of Kam- 
roon, from the White Mountains to the boundary of Russia, and from the 
“ fifth climate” to the Pole. As the countries of Tooran and Toorkistan 
fell to his share, Japhet is called the father of the Toorks. Alumchi 
Khan had two sons, who were twins; one was called Tatar, the other 
Moghool,to whom he left his possessions. These princes were united during 
their lives; but when they died, their followers disparted, and formed two 
distinct tribes, called, from the names of their late princes, Tatar and 
Moghool. 

This account, though evidently pure invention, is in perfect accordance 
with that given by the royal author, Abulghazi, and other Mohamedan 
writers. The details which immediately follow, of the subsequent history 
of the two tribes, aie tolerably in unison with the statements of the Toorki 
historians, sometimes in their very words. The reader may find a short and 
neat epitome of this part of the history of the 'Foorks in the Preliminary 
Discourse to Mr. Davids’ Turkish Grammar. We shall take up the genea- 
logical thread at Cliungeez Khan. 

The remote ancestor of this celebrated personage was Boozungur Khan, 
the son of Alanko, great-granddaughter of Munguli Khwajeh, eleventh in 
descent from Moghool. The father of Boozungur was not ascertained, his 
mother assigning his paternity to a yf/j. Booka, the son of Boozhngur, is 
the reputed great ancestor of all the kings of Toorkistan ; he was the eighth 
in ascent from Cliungeez Khan; the others are Dootmecn, Kaido, Kubul, 
Kowilai, Boortai, and Yusookai Bahadoor. It was whilst this Khan was 
on his return from a successful expedition against the 'J’atars, hearing their 
chief, Timoochin Ooka, prisoner, that a messenger announced to him the 
birth of a son, who was destined to rc-unite the two tribes, and form a 
military power that should shake all Asia, and even the kingdoms of Europe. 
Yusookai determined to give his son the name of Timoochin, because Ti- 
moochin Ooka, his Tatar prisoner, was the grcatc.st prince of his time. 

The date of Timoochin’s birth is not accurately known. The work before 
us records two dates, A. I). II 15 and A.D. 1154, both of which differ from 
other authorities ; but all agree that he was born with his hands and feet 
sprinkled with blood,” denoting his sanguinary character, lie was sixteen 
when his father died ; and by his great skill and bravery, he succeeded in 
reducing all the Moghool tribes, each of which had a chief of its own, under 
his own authority. This did not take place, however, till Timoochin was 
fifty years of age. lie was greatly assisted in his measures by Kuraehar 
Noyan, a son of his principal general, and from whom the emperors of 
Delhi are descended, being related to the family of Cliungeez Khan only on 
the female side. 

When Timoochin had reduced all the eels and the oolooses of the Mo- 
ghools and Toorks to obedience, and received the homage of a general 
assembly (Aurukai) of his subjects, whilst seated on his throne, an abdul, 
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or religious mendicant, called Tib Tankri by the Moghools, and Ulunkuj 
by the Oozbuks, entered the durbar, and reported that he had had a dream, 
ID which the angel (xabriel had informed him that the prince and his pos- 
terity would become lords of the greater part of the earth, and that it was 
the pleasure of the Most High that he should renounce the name of Timoo- 
cliin and assume that of Chungeez Khan, which signifies ‘king of kings,’ 
1’his behest was accordingly obeyed, and the prince recommenced on a 
larger scale his career of conquest. He overran Khatai (China), taking 
Peking and other cities, and divided his conquests in that country amongst 
his sons and Kurachar Noyan. 

He endeavoured, to the utmost of his power, to establish friendship and 
concord betwixt them ; amongst other expedients, he showed the advan- 
tage of unanimity by the well-known symbol of a bundle of arrows. 
Having assembled his sons and relations, he took an arrow from his quiver 
and broke it ; he next took two, and did the same, and went on increasing 
the number until it was so large that neither he nor any one present could 
break them in a mass. He then pointed out the analogy of this to their case; 
observing that, so long as they remained united, they could resist any force, 
but, divided, they would fall an easy prey to an enemy. 

lieing provoked by an insult offered to him, in the murder of his ambas- 
sadors and merchants, by Sultan Moliamed Khorazm Shah, of Iran, Chun- 
gecz Khan, in A.H. (Ho (A.D. 1218), marched against that state, cou- 
(juering as he went the kingdoms of Trnnsoxiana, and swelling his army by 
the junction of many chiefs of tribes. He took Bokhara and Samarkand, 
and from thence despatched an army into Iran, or Persia, which overran and 
nlundered it, causing 8uUun Mohamed to die of grief. This occurred in 
A.H. (317. Chungeez had now reduced ?ill Mawuruiinelir (Transoxiana) ; 
he then despatched his sons to conquer Khorazm, advanced with his own 
forces to Turmuz, which he look by assault, and crossed the Jihoon to 
I3alkh, perpetrating frightful massacres as he went. He deluged the last- 
named city, wliich remained under water for six months. Meantime, his 
sou, Tooli Khan, marched to Herat, of which he gained possession, sparing 
the lives of the people, for which he was severely reproaclied by his 
merciless father. 

At length, .Julal-ud-dccn, son of Mohamed Shah, collected his partizans, 
and attacked the Moghool troops m Iran, gaming successes over them, and 
at length giving them u severe defeat. Chungeez, who was in Talikan, in 
Budakshan, when he heard this intelligence, advanced in person to oppose 
the young 8ultan of Iran, committing dreadful ravages in his way, some 
marks of which still remain. He marched by Cabul to Ghuzni, whence 
dulal-ud-dcen retired towards Hindustan; and following the sultan with 
expedition, overtook him on the banks of the Indus, surrounding his army 

the land side. The battle, which was desperate and bloody, ended in the 
defeat and rout of the sultan’s troops. The gallant bearing of Julal-ud- 
deen, it is said, pleased Chungeez, who nevertheless put all his male chil- 
dren to death, slew all the prisoners, and threw the spoil into the river. This 
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event happened A.H.618. Julal-ud-deen became a fugitive, and sotrte say 

was slain by the Moghools. 

Hearing that the tribe of Tungut, a part of his proper dominions, had 
rebelled, Chungeez returned to his own country, and arrived at his capital, 
Khan Baligh, in China, A.H. 621, or A.D. 1224. He punished the people 
of Tungut and other rebels with great severity ; shortly after which Chun- 
geez fell sick, and linding his end approaching, assembled his sons, brothers, 
and Kurachar Noyan, to nominate his successor. His eldest son, Joje Khan, 
had died in the desert of Kupchak six months before. Chughtaie, Ooktaie, 
and Tooli, his remaining sons, kneeling, professed themselves ready to obey 
his wishes. He then named Ooktaie as his successor, assigning Mawurun- 
nehr to Chughtaie Khan. It is said that Chungeez died A.H. (>24, or A.D. 
1227, and that he was then seventy-three years old, which would place Iiis 
birth in (624 — 73=) A.H. 551. The Chinese annals fix the reign of 
Chungeez in A.D. 1206, and that of Ooktaie, whom they call Tac-tsung, 
in 1228. 

Chungeez appears to have been the first to give a form and consistency to 
the Moghool power. He devised laws for the government of the tribes, and 
reduced their loose institutions into a regular system. His military regulations 
made his army a compact body, instead of an incoherent aggregate of indepen- 
dent hordes. He was attached to no particular religion, and therefore tolerated 
all sects. His government was despotic, and terror was the chief implement 
of his rule. Before the time of Chungeez, the Moghools are said to have 
had no written language ; wherefore Chungeez introduced the Oighoor 
character, so named from the ‘‘auxiliaries,’’ or ^‘assistants,” of the great 
Oghuz Khan, one of the ancestors of the Toorks — a character which seems 
to have an afiinity with both the Zend and the Syriac. 

The work before us enters superficially into the history of the immediate 
descendants of Chungeez, whose family now sit on the thrones of Peking, 
Constantinople, and Delhi, which it is unnecessary to follow. 

We may conveniently append to the sketch of Moghool history, which has 
been drawn from Col, Miles’ book, a notice of the pre.scnt royal family of 
Delhi, who are descended from the great Tamerlane, or Timoor Goorkan, 
who was eighth in descent from Kurachar Noyan, a cousin of Chungeez. 

Timoor’s reign began A.D. 1398. He was succeeded by Baber in 1494, 
Hemayun in 1530, Akber in 1556, Jehangeer in 1605, Shahjehan in 
1628, Aurungzebe in 1658, Behadur Shah in 1707, Jehander Shah in 
1712, Feroksere in 1713, Mohamed Shah in 1719, Ahmed Shah in 1748, 
Alumgeer in 1753, Shah Aulum in 1760, and Akber Shah Sanee, the late 
emperor, just deceased, in 1306. 

The history of the unhappy Shah Aulum, who succeeded to a throne 
stained with the blood of his father, has been written by Colonel Francklin.* 
It was from his hands that the Company received the appointment of Dewan 
of the provinces or kingdoms of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa. Not content 

* History of the Reign of Shah Auium, the present Emperor of Hindostaun. London, 1798. 
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with the quiet of a rule under British protection, he listened to the invita- 
tions of the Mahrattas, quitted Allahabad, where he had resided for five 
years, renounced the friendship of the British, and proceeded to Delhi, where 
he became a real prisoner. His new friends, the Mahrattas, made him their 
tool, and in spite of the spirited attempts of his son, Mirza Jawan Bukht, 
he fell, through his own weakness and the treachery of those about him, into 
the hands of Gholam Cadir, a Rohilla chief, who, after plundering him of ail 
the property he could get, in a fit of wanton barbarity, put out the emperor's 
eyes with his poinard, and deposed him. Madhajee Sindiah, the Mahratta 
chieftain, replaced the blind monarch on the throne, but it was only to admi- 
nister to his ambition. The battle of Delhi, gained by Lord Lake over the 
Mahratta force on the 11th September 1803, liberated Shah Aulum from 
his second thraldom; and it is said that the unhappy prince, on finding him- 
self again under the protection of the British, declared, in a strain of Eastern 
hyperbole, that Lord Lake had restored him to sight. In the words of the 
Marquess Wellesley, the Company’s Government obtained, in the eyes of 
all the native states of India, “ the distinguished honour which must attend 
the deliverance of that aged and unfortunate monarch from a condition of 
the utmost degree of misery and degradation, and his restoration, under the 
protection of the British Government, to a state of dignity, competency, and 
comfort.” The sum assigned for the maintenance of the Moghool emperor, 
was £120,000 per annum. He enjoyed it but for a brief period, dying, in 
1800, at the age of eighty-seven. 

liis successor was the late Akbar IL, whose accession w^as marked by 
the rare occurrence of its being a bloodless one. 

The only event which disturbed the even tenor of his life arose from the 
misconduct of his second son, Jehangeer, a young man of a turbulent, dissi- 
pated character. He was instigated by the queen-mother (whose chief 
favourite he was) to assert his right to the succession, in prejudice of his 
older brother ; and on the refusal of the British Government to recognize 
Ills extravagant pretensions, he shut the gates of the palace against the British 
Resident, and opened a fire against that gentleman, by which several of his 
attendants were wounded, and one man killed by his side. 

Mr. Seton, the resident, a gentleman well known for his high spirit and 
decision, ordered out a part of the troops in garrison, with a six-pounder, and 
stormed the palace; but he no sooner eflfected an entrance, than he restrained 
tile soldiers from any farther violence, and proceeding himself to the pre- 
sence of the emperor, offered his nuzzur as a token of respect; but at 
tlie same time, under a proper sense of the duty he owed to himself and the 
dignity of the Government he represented, he insisted that the prince, the 
^’ause of the disturbance, should be delivered up, which, after much oppo- 
Mtion on the part of the queen- mother, was complied with. 

Jehangeer was sent to Allahabad, under a guard of honour, where he 
remained about a year, and no doubt tired of the secluded life he led at that 
place, as well as the utter hopelessness of carrying his point by force, he 
aiado a solemn promise of good behaviour for the future, was pardoned, 
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and returned to Delhi in November 1810. Whether from choice, discontent 
at his situation, or from any other cause, he was again escorted to Allaha- 
bad, where he remained for a considerable time immersed in sensuality and 
the lowest debauchery, from the effects of which he died in 1821. 

Until the period of Jehangeer's disturbance, the emperor had the key 
of the palace-gates in his own possession, and the gates under the guard 
of his own troops ; but this last remnant of his independence and kingly 
state was taken from him; a detachment of three hundreil Native Infantry 
was, after that event, posted at the gates leading into the palace, and llie 
keys placed in the hands of a British olfieer. The ostensible duty assigned 
to this officer was, to keep possession of the gates, to attend upon his 
majesty vi^hencver he went out in procession, and to carry such orders into 
execution as his majesty might give, touching the egress and ingress of 
people at the gates. In addition to these ostensible duties, he was expected 
to watch, with unceasing vigilance, the sliglitest approach to anything like 
a disturbance such as Jehangeer created, and to report his observations to 
the llcsidcnt. The delicate situation in which tins odicer must often he 
placed, required sound judgment and temper to perform his duty conscicn- 
ciously, without wounding the sensitive pride which a person, placed as the 
emperor is, must necessarily feel. The situation was held in the first instance 
by the late Major Maepherson for thirteen years, and Capt. P. Clrant for 
ten years; and it is highly creditable to both these oificeis, that throughout 
the whole of that period, notwithstanding the invidious nature of tiio office, 
they acquired the esteem and confidence of his majesty, all’ording, at the 
same time, the highest satisfaction to the British Government. 

Although the measure of depriving the emperor of the keys of the palace- 
gates was imposed on the British Government by stern necessity, every 
concession which can be made, consistently with its paramount authority, is 
always cheerfully granted. For instance, the police of the city cannot inter- 
fere with any individual in the palace, and the magistrate is not authorized 
to seize any delinquent attached to the court without applying to the liesi- 
dent and the officer commanding the palace guards, and they, in their turn, 
to the emperor. 

The inconvenience often resulting from this state of things proves the 
extent of the consideration paid to the king’s feelings ; for although he is, for 
obvious reasons, deprived of all political power, the local authorities are 
enjoined by Government to pay the greatest deference to his wishes, on 
every occasion, compatible with the public interests, which often places 
them in the greatest perplexity, between administering justice according to 
the English law, and obeying the royal mandate. 

The knowledge which the natives possessed of the late monarch's easy, 
complying temper, encouraged them to prcvsent petitions in great numbers, 
praying him to interfere in their behalf; the good-humoured king received 
them all, remarking, that as far as depended upon him, their petitions 
should be attended to, leaving the result to thef!- own good or bad fortune. 

The Company bold the country in the emperor’s name ; and at the acccs 
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sion of the late emperor, a deed of gift was issued by him, making over to them 
all territories they have conquered. Perhaps this form will hot be observed 
again, nor indeed can it be necessary, as other symbols of royalty have 
been lately discontinued. * Up to the yeap 1833, all the com circulated 
throughout India continued to be struck in the emperor’s name, but the 
rupee now bears the stamp and image of the sovereign of Great Britain, 
who is, to all intents and purposes, the sovereign of India. 

The revenue enjoyed at present by the Emperor of Delhi may be esti- 
mated at £130,000 per annum. He receives on the first of every month a 
lac of rupees, lately increased to Rs. 1,»30,000, from the Company’s trea- 
sury, and the remainder is derived from lands which he holds, and nuzzurs 
or offerings which he receives on levee days. Out of these funds he has all 
the descendants of the house of Timoor to support, besides many of his 
nobles, who have declined with him to comparative poverty and indigence. 
It was pleasing to observe with what respect he was treated by these nobles, 
as well as by others of the ancient nobility, whose better fortunes have 
rendered them independent of his bounty. With such an income, and the 
demands on it, it could not be expected of the late emperor that he could keep 
up any thing like the slate observed by his ancestors in their glorious days. 
His majesty, conse(|uently, lived in little or no state; in his private life, every 
tiling around him presented a melancholy picture of fallen greatness. Still, 
on slate occasions, when he appeared abroad in processions, his retinue 
was princely and imposing, and afforded some idea of the gorgeous splen- 
dour which Akbcr and Jehangeer must have displayed. On the Buckra 
Eod, or anniversary of the day on which Abraham offered up Isaac, 
which the Mohamedans observe as one of their grandest festivals, his 
majesty usually proceeds in great state, to hear prayers read and chaunted, 
about a mile outside of the city ; on which occasion he slays a camel with 
Ills own hands, striking the animal with great precision in the heart with a 
spear : a part of the sacrifice is dressed and distributed among the courtiers, 
and the Resident and his suite. On such occasions every effort is made to 
dazzle the eyes of the multitude, and emulate former days. The British 
Resident and the officer commanding the palace guards are obliged to 
attend these processions, which, though not marshalled in the most regular 
manner, are very picturesque, from the varieties of animals and the costume 
of the men; the rich caparisons of the elephants, and silver towers on their 
backs, the lively-coloured dresses of the men, and their shining arras and 
glittering standards, form altogether a pleasing and gorgeous sight. The 
emperor himself is, in these processions, seated on an elephant of enormous 
size. Besides his own artillery, his majesty receives a royal salute from 
our guns stationed at the gate. 

The public durbars or levees, on state days, are well worth the atten- 
dance of any European gentleman ; and the ceremonies observed on these 
occasions afford a curious contrast to the customs of our courts. 

When any gentleman is desirous of being presented at the court of Delhi, 
he intimates his wish to the British Resident, who makes it known to the 
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Emperor, aftd it day is fix^d upon by his majesty fot the presentation', which 
is as follows : 

On entering the outer court of the palace, all Europeans as well as 
natives dismount from their palanquins, for none but the royal family are 
permitted to ride or have an umbrella within the precincts of the palace, let 
the sun be ever so hot. On arriving at the last gate fronting the hall of 
audience, three salams are made, by bending the body low forwards, and 
raising the right hand to the forehead ; on approaching the throne, three 
salams more are exacted, and then the nuzzur is presented, on a white 
handkerchief, in gold rupees. Etiquette does not admit of his majesty’s 
speaking from the throne, or honouring the person presented with a bow; 
but he is taken to a neighbouring apartment by an usher, and invested with 
an honorary dress or khilaut; he is then conducted back in the same manner 
as on approaching the first time, and his majesty ties on his head, with his 
own hands, an ornament of jewellery; after which, another nuzzur is pre- 
sented, wliich ends the ceremony, the person stepping backwards and 
mingling with the crowd of courtiers surrounding the throne. At the 
several obeisances, the ushers cry out, The slave is salaming to the king 
of the world !” The value of the nuzzur is in proportion to the rank of 
the person presented. 

On particular occasions, such as the birth-day of his majesty, and on 
great Mohamedan festivals, the Resident presents 101 gold mohurs on the 
part of the Governor-general, and a number, as Resident, equal to the years 
of the monarch’s reign. Every person, of whatever rank, must remain 
standing while in the presence of the emperor, in public or private. 

The Marquess of Hastings, in notifying his intention of visiting the 
emperor, coupled it with the stipulation that he should have a chair, and be 
received on an equality ; but this his majesty W'ould not hear of ; and his 
lordship in consequence would not enter Delhi at all, but came within a 
march, when Lady H, visited the palace mcog. On the occasion of Lord 
Hastings" extraordinary demand, the old emperor remarked, that Lord H. 
was only the servant of a king, therefore could not be received on terms of 
equality, a privilege only granted to crowned heads ; and his granting such 
a request would be breaking in upon the very few remaining prerogatives 
left him. 

The transaction altogether was much more creditable to the emperor 
than to the Marquess of Hastings, who, on this occasion as well as many 
others, allowed his extravagant vanity to get the better of his good sense; 
he took an ungenerous advantage of the power and influence of his office to 
demand the concession of an empty honour, which, without adding an iota 
to his dignity, would have degraded the source from whence he wished to 
extort it. 

The high-minded statesman who placed Shah Aulum on the throne of his 
ancestors would never have hinted at such a request ; rigorous in asserting 
his acknowledged rights, he never invaded those of others; on the contrary, 
he was scrupulous in securing to every one the honours due to his station, 
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knowing that; in doing so, he was best consulting the dignity of his own 
character. 

It is an extraordinary circumstance, that those very concessions, which 
were so firmly withheld from Lord Hastings, were spontaneously granted 
to Lord Amherst, only three or four years afterwards. It is possible that 
the aversion which the emperor so strongly felt to grant these concessions to 
Lord Hastings arose, not so much from the concessions being in themselves 
a degradation of the royal dignity, as from granting them in compliance with 
a demand, in which latter circumstance the real degradation lay. Let the 
cause, however, be what it may, the concessions were granted, and the 
following is but a faint and brief description of the meeting which took 
place between the emperor and Governor-general ; both sides vying with 
each other in their endeavours to give Iclat to the event. 

Lord Amherst arrived at Delhi on the lf)th February 1827, and was 
received at the outposts of the city by the heir-apparent and Capt. Grant, 
commandant of the palace guards, the prince Selim, his majesty’s third son, 
having gone on to meet him previously, with a complimentary message and 
invitation from the emperor. On the 17th, his lordship paid his visit of cere- 
mony, and was received on terms closely approaching to equality, such as 
Lord Hastings had stipulated for when in the Upper Provinces, but which 
the old king would not then hear of. On the visit of Lord Amherst, his 
majesty received the Governor-general standing, and with an embrace ; 
after which he mounted his throne, and beckoned to his lordship to be 
seated in a chair placed for him near the throne. Fhis was conceived to be 
so novel and extraordinary an innovation of established etiquette, that the 
natives declared, in their expressive language, that the sun of the house of 
Timoor had then set, never to rise again, llis majesty was in great agita- 
tion during the first part of the interview, and seemed to be playing a game 
which his own judgment condemned; but on finding himself fairly seated 
on his throne, and Lord Amherst below him, he became more assured, and 
went through the rest of the ceremony with his usual composure and dignity. 
He told Lord Amherst that he adopted him as his son, and appointed him 
vizier of the empire, and hoped the Company might retain possession of the 
country so long as they continued to act with moderation and lenity towards 
the natives. He asked his lordship his age, and if he had ever served his 
king in any other capacity than the present ; and then, taking off his richest 
J'tnng of pearls, he threw it round Lord Amherst’s neck, observing, that 
lie gave him the only thing of value he had left. The scene altogether was 
nil affecting one, and called forth the syinjiathy of every generous heart 
present. Jt would have been magnanimous in Lord Amherst to have rested 
contented here ; he presented no nuzzur, and was seated, which w^ere con- 
cessions that had never been known) before at the court, and quite sufficient 
to mark a distinction between the Governor-general and common people ; 
hut his lordship thought otherwise, and required the aged monarch to 
the visit at the rcsid^cy, on the 24lh of the month. 

i’he emperor was accordingly conducted by ISir Charles Mctcalle and the 
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commanding officer of the palace guards, and Lord Amherst and suite met 
him half way ; they then proceeded towards the residency, under the custo- 
mary salutes from the artillery and all the troops in cantonment. The 
scene altogether was grand and imposing, and greatly superior to any thing 
ever before witnessed. The royal party had exerted every means to do 
credit to their aged and beloved monarch, but the Governor-general and his 
suite equalled, if not exceeded, the pomp and splendour of the royal cortege. 
The compact order and soldier-like appearance of the body-guard sur- 
passed any thing the natives could produce, while his richly-dressed aids-de- 
camp, as well as secretaries, vied in oriental splendour and glittered in the 
morning sun with great effect. 

At the residency his majesty was received with every demonstration of 
honour and respect ; he sat on his throne, which had been sent at his parti- 
cular request, and Lord Amherst in a chair, as on the former occasion of 
his visit at the palace. Presents, in shawls and jewels, to the amount of a 
hundred thousand rupees, were presented to him, besides two elephants and 
six horses, splendidly caparisoned. On that occasion, the streets were 
literally cramnied with elephants, horses, &c., and the gorgeous Eastern 
costume of the riders exceeded any thing that had been seen before. 

His majesty appeared highly pleased with his reception and treatment. 
He surveyed the rooms at the residency, and remarked that it was the first 
English house he had ever been in; he then called Lord Amherst up to 
him, and taking his lordship’s hand between both his, shook it, and laughed 
heartily, as much as to say, am half an Englishman now myself;” and 
well he might, for the contrast which he might, and undoubtedly did, draw 
between the uniformly kind and generous conduct of the British Govern- 
ment towards himself, and that which his unfortunate father, the late Shah 
Aulum, experienced at the hands of the barbarous Mahrattas, must have 
impressed him with feelings of gratitude for his magnanimous friends and 
jirotectors. 

With the exception of the commotion occasioned by Jebangeer’s mis- 
conduct, and the little etiquette breeze above described, the reign of 
Akber II. may be said to have been confined to the management of the 
court and his family, which appears to have given him full occupation. His 
majesty had three sons, by his lawful wives ; Mirza Aboo Suffur, the eldest 
son, the present Emperor of Delhi, is a scholar and poet; he was always, 
from policy and inclination, attached to the British interests, or he would have 
long ago been set aside from the succession, never having been a favourite 
with his father, and being detested by the favourite queen, his mother. Mirza 
Baber, the second surviving son, was one of the most depraved wretches in 
existence, and given up to debaucheries of every description ; the third son, 
Mirza Selim, was the handsomest man of the court, and the father’s petted 
son, and, from all accounts, deservedly so. Besides these, the late 
emperor left a numerous offspring, who, with their connexions, were 
wholly maintained out of the allowance assigned to the emperor by the 
British Government, and in consequence, there were hundreds of the blood 
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royal obliged to subsist on the paltry allowance of twenty or thirty rupees a 
month. 

Until a very recent period, all the princes, as well as princesses, agree- 
ably to Asiatic policy, were immured within the walls of the palace, and 
never permitted to go beyond the gates ; but the late Major Maephe/son 
exerted his influence with the emperor, and at last obtained a free permission 
for the princes to go out, for which they were so grateful to the major, that 
lliey presented him with a handsome sword, as a memento of the sense they 
entertained of the valuable boon he had procured for them. 

His majesty's harem is said to have consisted of three hundred ladies, of 
all ages and ranks ; and so wretched are these miserable victims of a vitiated 
state of society, that they have been known frequently to commit suicide. 

The favourite queen was said to be a woman of ability, and appeared to 
have exercised the most unbounded influence over the mind of her husband, 
which is singular, as she long since ceased to have any personal attractions. 
Several English ladies, who have had the privdege of seeing her, declared 
her to be both black and monstrously stout. She directed every thing in the 
palace, and was an exception to the rule which Mohamedans generally 
observe, of treating their women as an inferior order of beings; for this 
they have the sanction of their Prophet and the founder of their religion, 
who, being asked if the advice of a woman was to be taken under any 
circumstances, answered — ^K'ertainly; ask their advice, and having got it, 
act in direct opposition to it.” 

The late Akber Shah passed the greater part of his time in the society 
(if it could be so called) of his women ; and tlic following brief detail of 
the mode in which that monarch occupied the day, may serve as a specimen 
of the manner of the people in general of the Musulman faith. 

lie rose about an hour before day-break, when a gun was fired to notify 
to all good Mohamedans and subjects that the king of the world was going 
to say his prayers. This important duty over, the rest of the morning was 
occupied in walking through the gardens, or in the kingly sport of flying 
pigeons and paper kites, in which he was assisted by his courtiers; on 
returning from this exercise, he generally partook of a slight refreshment, 
and transacted the little business left for him to do, till about noon, when he 
went to sleep for a short time. 

At sun-set, the second prayers arc said, when the dinner is announced, 
which, though the principal meal among Mohamedans, is soon despatched ; 
and the remainder of the evening is passed in the tranquil enjoyment of the 
hookah, and hearing the females of his seraglio relate the long, traditionary 
talcs regarding the adventures of ancient heroes and demi-gods. At eleven 
o’clock, prayers are again said, and a gun fired, to announce to the world 
that the great king is going to rest, and all other persons may do the same. 

The late emperor had a fine, strikingly-bcnevolent expression of counte- 
nance, and his character strictly corresponded with his physiognomy ; he 
was truly a good man, bifi a weak prince ; and, therefore, admirably suited 
to the limes in which he lived, for he never could have controuled the tur- 
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bulent spirit of the nobles of former days. His temper was so easy and 
confiding, that it could be moulded by any body who strove to lake tlie 
trouble ; consequently, he was a mere creature in the hands of his servants, 
who imposed upon him in all imaginable ways. 


CRITICISM ON WORKS ON INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sia : In looking over, a few days ago, the Journal des Savans for the last 
six. years, I was surprised to find, in the No. for May 1834, in an article by the 
Baron de Sacy, the following remarks : “ Le critique, en repliquant a la defense 
de M. Tod, a cru pouvoir r^cuser sans restriction, non seulement mon jugc- 
ment particulier, mais celui de toute la Societe Asiatique de Paris, dans une 
question ou il s’agit, dit-il, du merite d’un ouvrage tel que VHistoire de Raja- 
st'haUt consider^ sous le point de vue de la mythologie, des antiquitds, et 
surtout sous celui d’un tableau des moeurs, des coutume.s, ct de I’etat actuel 
de cette contr^e. Si Ton admette la base sur laqiiclle repose une semblable 
recusation, aucun de nous ne pourrait ni porter son jugement, ni m6me avoir 
une opinion plausible sur tons les faits de I’histoire ancienne, desquels nous 
apprccions la certitude ou la vraisemblance sur des ttMuoignages ecrits dont 
nous ne saurions verifier I’exactitude nous*inemes,” 

How this passage escaped my notice when that number of the Journal was 
received at Bombay by the Literary Society, of which I am an unworthy 
member, I know not; but as these remarks relate to a general subject of some 
importance, I may be permitted, although so much time has elapsed since they 
were published, to observe, that they apply to the following postscript of a 
letter which was inserted in vol. viii. of the Asiatic Journal (new scries), p. 118; 
** P.S. Invidious as it may appear, I cannot avoid adding that, had the praises 
conferred on his work, which Licut.-Col. Tod so complacently quotes, been 
bestowed by the Director of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, they would have conferred upon it such a value as would probably 
have prevented any person from venturing to criticize it ; but, on subjects so 
multifarious as those discussed in that work, and such as have any claim to 
originality being restricted entirely to India, I may be allowed to express my 
opinion, that neither the Baron de Sacy nor the Asiatic Society were com- 
petent judges to decide on the merits or demerits of the Annals of Rajasfhan, 
either as a mythological, antiquarian, or historical work, and particularly as 
one which professed to exhibit the manners, customs, and actual state of 
Rajpootana,” 

The question, therefore, is simply, whether or not there exists in Europe 
such published information respecting the mythology, antiquities, and history 
of India, and the manners, cihstoms, and actual state of its inhabitants, as 
would enable any person to form a correct opinion on these subjects from 
books alone. For, if not, the observation contained in that postscript must be 
considered to be well-founded, and particularly with respect to such a work as the 
Annals of Rajast*han ; because the difficulty of properly criticizing it consists in 
the being able to distinguish between the circumstances which Colonel Tod 
has correctly stated, and the character which he has given to them— between 
facts and inerp suppositions, which have not oven plausibility to invest them 
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with the appearance of reality. As ari instance, I may remark, that the 
reviewer of Gleig’s India in the Axiatic Journal observed : *^We have already 
noticed Mr. Gleig’s propensity to assume the speculations of fanciful writers 
as unquestionable facts, and upon those frail and sandy foundations to build 
up the most important inferences of the early part of his compilation. The 
philosopher of Laputa busied himself in the experiment of extracting sun- 
beams from cucumbers ; by a process as felicitous, Mr. Gleig extracts them 
from the wildest theories of Oriental scholars. The dreams of Colonel Tod 
and Major Wilford seem to him to be ‘strong as proofs of Holy Writ.* 
—Amongst the fallacies, however, which are thus made to perform the part 
of facts, we were not a little surprised to remark the supposed resemblance 
between the institutions of ancient India and the feudal system of Europe. 
The analogy is altogether visionary and absurd.’** To this critique Colonel 
Tod replied at considerable length, and in particular remarked : “ Having sub- 
stantiated iny position by authorities for which your soi-disant philanthropist’s 
may hardly he deemed an equivalent, I would briefly advert to its reception by 
those who, without any personal knowledge of the subject, could only view it 
as a theory. In what a dilferent tone, and to what different purpose, does the 
venerable De Sacy perform the censor’s office ! ‘ La scconde division de 

I’ouvrage que nous analysons, composce, ainsi qu’il a ete dit, de cinq chapitres, 
offVe une esquisse du systeme feodale des Kajpoulcs, comparee avec celui do 
I’Kurope. Les details tres curieiix dans lesquels I’auteur est entre sur ce 
systeme, et dont il justifie I’exactitude, soit par Ic recit de divers evenemens 
(jiii cn ont ete Ics consequences, soit par un assez grand nomhre de documens 
oiiginaux, qu’il a rcunis dans un appendix, forment un tableau d’un grand 
interet, inais pen susceptible d’extrait.’ ”f That a critic, who has no personal 
knowledge of a subject, is nevertheless the best judge of it, is a position which 
Colonel Tod would have found it impossible to maintain ; although with res- 
pect to India he has merely repeated the opinion which Mr. Mill expressed in 
the preface to his History of British India. It may, liowever, be more justly 
supposed that, had the Baron de Sacy been personally acquainted with India, 
he would have been at once aware that the very circumstances which Colonel 
Tod himself relates, prove that the feudal system never did exist in India, and 
that the civil and religious institutions of the Hindus rendered it impossible 
that such a system could have ever existed among them. 

I also observed, in the letter now referred to, “ In what manner, indeed, it 
could ever have occurred to Lieut. -Col. Tod to attempt identifying the Jauts of 
India with the Get®, seems inexplicable; but it is in support of this hypothesis 
that he has indulged in what one of your correspondents has very justly 
characterized as dreams : for these reveries are in direct opposition to phiJo- 
ge^^graphy, chronology, and history. The whole, also, of the first six 
chapters, and various other passages of the work, are written precisely in that 
spirit of speculation, resting merely on bare assumption, without the least 
attempt at proof, by which the papers of Wilford were so remarkably distin- 
guished. But the slightest examination of ancient history would have at once 
shown how hopeless an endeavour it must be to bring the Massaget® into 
bulia, and thus to connect the usages and religion of llajpootana with those of 
Germany and Scandinavia, by means of supposed migrations of Massagel® 
into the latter countries. For, even after reading all that Lieut.-Col. Tod has 
'''ritten, it is impossible, though ail his perversions of mythology and history 
were admitted, to discover any trace of resemblance either in the characters 

• Asiatic Journal, new senes, vol. iv. p. 202. t vol. v. p. 4.'». 
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or in the social and religious institutions of the Rajpoots, the Germans, and 
the Scandinavians ; — do what the Colonel will, the Rajpoot most provokingly 
remains a Hindu, and nothing but a Hindu.” 

I have transcribed this long passage, in order to show distinctly the grounds 
on which I object to the competency of the Asiatic Society of Paris as judges 
of a work such as tlie Annals of Rajasfhan^ which treats of so many different 
subjects relating to the ancient and actual state of India. That Society are, 
no doubt, competent judges of the accuracy and ability with which Colonel 
Tod has availed himself of the information to be derived from ancient and 
modern authors, with respect to the peopling of the world, the migration of 
tribes, and the history of nations; but I must be permitted to think that they 
have not at their disposal the necessary means for forming an accurate opinion 
on the various mythological, anticpiarian, and historical questions relative to 
India, which Colonel Tod has attempted to discuss in his voluminous work. I 
admit, of course, that it is by written testimony alone that we are enabled to 
appreciate the certainty of the facts which are related in ancient history ; but 
I am not aware of there being any written testimony accessible to the European 
reader by means of which the truth of such statements and opinions as are 
contained in the Annals of RajasChan can be ascertained. 

It may, indeed, be said that, with exception of its general geographical and 
statistical description, India is almost entirely unknown to Europe. For, 
even with respect to the manners and customs of the Hindus, and particularly 
with regard to their good and bad qualities, what a variety of discordant 
accounts exist I It is not, therefore, surprising that the antiquities and litera- 
ture of India should be still less understood. But it might have been expected 
that the cultivation of the Sanscrit language, to which the attention of many of 
the literati on the continent of Europe has been directed for several years, 
would at least have produced a more correct knowledge of the mythology and 
philosophy, and of the civil and religious institutions of the Hindus ; for such 
as these are described in the numerous Sanscrit works still extant, such are 
they to be found prevailing in India at the present day, with very little change 
or alteration. Every book, however, which has yet appeared on these sub- 
jects on the Continent is, as far as the substance is concerned, merely a repeti- 
tion of what had been previously published ; or, if it contain any thing new, 
this consists solely in the crude speculations of the author, his statements 
and opinions being neither derived from a personal acquaintance with India, 
nor supported by what \h contained in original Sanscrit works. Disquisitions 
on Sanscrit grammar, and re-translations of works already translated, or new 
translations unaccompanied with the notes necessary for rendering them 
understood, or accompanied by notes obscure and erroneous, seem to be all 
that has been yet produced by the study of the Sanscrit language on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Nor has its cultivation prevented as yet the most absurd 
accounts of the mythology and religion of the Hindus, and of usages supposed 
to result from them, from being not only received on the Continent with 
implicit credit, but even honoured with learned commentaries and disquisi- 
tions. 

Under these circumstances, it seems evident that the applause which a con- 
tinental critic bestows on a work treating of India, cannot be accepted as a 
just estimate of its merits or its defects; for he cannot possess that know- 
ledge of the subject which should alone render his opinion deserving of atten- 
tion. In this case, also, written testimony, so far from enabling the critic to 
form a correct judgment, is. most likely to mislead him; because it appeals 
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impossible that, without a personal acquaintance with India, or without a 
competent knowledge of Sanscrit literature, he could be capable of distinguish- 
ing, in the works relating to India which he nia}' have read, what was accurate 
and what was inaccurate. It is probable, therefore, that he would acquire 
erroneous notions respecting the subjects discussed in the work that he was 
about to criticise, and that his criticism would in consequence be equally 
erroneous. If, on the contrary, the critic had paid little or no attention to 
Mich works, it seems obvious that his criticism of any new work relating to 
India could not possibly be of any value or authority. In objecting, conse- 
quently, to the Asiatic Society of Paris as competent judges of such a work as 
the Annals of RajasChan^ it will, I think, be admitted that I advanced no unte- 
nable or paradoxical opinion, nor one so absurd as would be involved in the 
rejection of written testimony in cases where it admits of just application. I 
may, however, be mistaken with respect to the degree of knowledge which 
Kurope possesses of India, and there may he, without my being aware of it, 
learned men on the Continent who are skilled in Sanscrit literature, and con- 
versant with the mythology, the philosophy, and the civil and religious insti- 
tutions which may have existed in India in ancient times, and which actually 
jircvail in it at the present day. But, if there be such learned men, the pre- 
ceding remarks cannot apply to them, as they possess those very qualifications 
which appear to me to be indispensable for giving real value and authority to 
criticism when applied to woiks treating of India, 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Bombay^ 10/A November 1837. Crites. 


THE BAUON DE SACY. 

Aftkr a long and brilliant career, having outlived almost all his con- 
temporaries, and many of Ins pupils, tliat profound Orientalist, the vene- 
rable Silvostre de ►Sacy, peer of France, paid the debt of nature, at the 
age of eiglity, on the 2()tli February lust. On the morning of the 19th he 
was in perfect liealth, and after delivering his customai^ lecture at the 
( ollego of France, he went to the Chamber of Peers, and took part in the 
(liseu'ssion. Jn the rejiurt of the debates on that day, given in the journals, 
lih name appears amongst the .speakers. At the dose of the sitting, on 
leaving the Luxembourg, he was seized with apoplexy, at the moment when 
he was entering a fiacre, on his return home, and remained insensible till 
his death. His funeral took place at St. Sulpice, on the 23d, in the presence 
ol a great number of persons of rank and eminence, peers, deputies, and 
literary characters. 

The discourse pronounced by M. .Jomard, president of the Institute, of 
'vliich the Baron was perpetual secretary, comprehends a brief summary of 
his literary history, and a just tribute to his character. 

It appears that in 1781 he was appointed one of the Councillors of the 
^bnt, and soon after was admitted an Associate of the Academy of 
I'lscriptions and Belles Lettres. During the stormy season of the Revo- 
lution, he lived in strict retirement, employing his time in study; and he 
composed during that period his Memoirs of the Sassanian Kings. In 1808, 
I'o entered prominently into public life, by becoming a member of the 
^^m/./(;w/’;t.N.S.VoL.26.No.i03. 2 E 
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legislative body. In succession, he undertook a professorship in the 
College of France, and in the School of Oriental Languages, became a 
Member of the Committee of Public Instruction, a Royal Councillor, 
Inspector of Oriental /F^pography, one of the editors of the Journal des 
Savants, founder of the Asiatic Society, of which he was honorary presi- 
dent, &c. &c. Many of the most ernment Orientalists of the age, in 
Europe, were his pupils — Kosegarten, Freytag, Remusat, De Chezy, 
Quatremere, &c. &c. The vast store of Oriental knowledge which he 
had accumulated was not less admirable than the readiness with which he 
parted with it for the instruction of others. For half a century," says 
M. Joinard, “we have seen him a profound grammarian, a deeply-read 
historian, a consummate dialectician, an elegant writer; as a professor, 
indefatigable; as a citizen, bold; an accomjili^hed statesman and thinker; 
a model in private life, and adored by a family worthy of him ; a rigid 
public officer, and a man of antique virtue and true piety." M. Jomard 
truly adds : lie was one of those extraordinary beings who appear at 
wide intervals, in whom virtue, talent, and every powerful element of 
character concur to form a wonderful man." 

It is an office which demands, and is wortliy of, powers akin to his 
own to pass a judgment on the many writings of M. de Sacy, and to 
exhibit an accurate outline of Ins inb'llectual character. Ills elaborate 
papers which enrich the volumes of tlie Manuscripts dn Hoi, the Journal 
des Savants, ‘iiw\ other repositoiics, are distinguished liy extent of learning, 
depth of rescarcli, wonderful accuracy, and lucidncss and elegance of 
st}lc. His separate woiks display the same qualities on a larger scale 
llis Araliic Hrammar is the only one worthy of that name hitherto pub- 
lished in hiuropc, and to that and Ins excellent C/irestomat/n'a few Euro- 
pean Orienlalists will hesitate to acknowledge the dee[)ost oliligations. No 
man has probaldy done su much to promote the knowledge of the JSemitic 
languages and their liicratuic in the western world as De Sacy. 

“ V\7icre shall we lind," concludes M. .lomard, “ a career more prolific, 
a learning more profound, a judgment more sound, an understanding more 
vigorous ^ At an age when we can scarcely reckon on the morrow, tlic 
Baron de 8aey published one of his finest works — one which would alone 
suffice for the foundation of an ordinary reputation. It was in his eightieth 
year that he put the finishing hand to it ; a month has not elapsed since the 
author dejiosited upon the table of the Academy his treatise On the Reli- 
gion (if the Druses: so that the news of Ins death will have resounded 
throughout Europe long before those who are eager to read every thing he 
wrote shall have received, or even known the existence of, this important 
production. Nay, the very day on which he was struck with death, he had 
delivered his accustomed lecture in the College of France, discharged his 
academical functions at the Institute, given Ins decision as to the manuscripts 
offered to the Royal Library ; and, in order that this day, like every other, 
should be entirely filled up, he had sat and spoken in the Chamber. One 
might with truth say, that he died on his legs, and, like a soldier, on the 
field of honour." 
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THE CLAIMANT OF THE BURDWAN RAJ. 

The readers of this Journal will remember having seen in our Asiatic Intel- 
ligence during the years 1836 and 1837, notices of an individual who contrived 
to gain a considerable number of supporters by some startling proofs of his 
identity with the heir of the Burdwan Raj. As these notices, taken from the 
Calcutta papers, were necessarily brief and disjointed, a detailed account pf 
this adventurer, containing many particulars not hitherto brought before the 
public, may prove acceptable, especially as the narrative is derived from the 
most authentic source. 

In January 1836, great excitement was created in the Jungle Mehals, by the 
appearance of a man calling himself Raja Pertaub Chund,^on of the late Raja 
of Burdwan, supposed to be dead. Burdwan is fifty-six miles from Calcutta, 
and the raja has the reputation of being the richest man in Bengal. He pa^s 
the Company some seventy lacs of rupees annually, as the revenue of the lands 
which he holds in the district. He is owner also of large estates in Calcutta : 
the whole of the new China bazaar belongs to him. Burdwan is a populous 
and j)roductive territory, appearing like a garden in the midst of surrounding 
jungles. The princi{)al zemindars arc also very rich ; many reside at Calcutta, 
leaving their estates to the management of agents: trade flourishes tin oughout 
the district. All the coal hitherto used in Calcutta, for the steam-boats and 
other purposes, comes from the banks of the Durmooda, a river of Burdwan, 
and is a large source of profit, the demand latterly being very great. The 
foimcr rajas of Burdwan, after the payment of the revenue and the expenses 
of their establishment, having a large surplus remaining from their annual 
income, took the usual method of accumulating treasure employed by persons 
not yet enlightened upon this branch of political economy, by burying it in 
wells, and the wealth thus concealed was supposed to be enormous. 

The late raja had an only son, named Pertaub Cluind, who occasioned him 
a great deal of trouble. This young man lesidcd chiefly in Calcutta, where he 
led a very dissipated life, overstepping, in his eagerness to follow foreign 
l.bhions, the bounds of decornm. He was fond of asoociating with European 
gentlemen, and of entertaining them after the English custom, and this inter- 
course leading him to adopt many of the modes and habits of his new acquain- 
tance, he ate beef-steaks and drank cherry-brandy with great gusio^ showing 
upon all occasions his contempt for the precepts so rigidly enforced by his 
forefinhers. His wild conduct gave much offence to the Brahmins, who had 
obtained great influence at the palace of Burdwan, and who, as usual, flocked 
to a court which promised to gratify their rapacity. They perceived plainly 
that the moment in which the young heir came into possession of the raj, 
would see the end of their authority, and that their holiness^s might look in 
vain for the donations so profusely bestowed at all the religious ceremonies, 
the various poojahs at which they assisted. The holy fraternity established at 
court, finding all their efforts unsuccessful, determined, according to the com- 
mon opinion of the natives, to make away with the person whom they could 
not render subservient to their interests. The prime minister, or head manager, 
of the raja (Burdwan being under European control), a crafty Brahmin, named 
Pran Baboo, is supposed to have effected this object, the people of the district 
asserting to this day that he administered poison to the young man, whom he 
considered inimical to his views of aggrandizement ; for, the heir being disjmsed 
of> he succeeded in persuading the raja to ado[)t his (Pran Baboo’s) young 
son, who in due time came into the inheritance. Thus much is certain, that 
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the civil surgeon ofBurdwan, having heard that the young raja had been taken 
suddenly ill, went to see him, but was refused admittance. This circumstance 
was well calculated to induce the supposition that foul play was intended, and 
the surgeon applied to the magistrate, who granted a ^perwanay or order, which 
gave him access. He found the patient labouring under symptoms of fever, 
and anxious to afford him immediate relief, proposed to bleed him. Pertaub 
Cliund consented, offering his arm for the purpose; but the attendant Brah- 
mins interfered to prevent the operation, saying that it was against their 
shasters to let blood. The surgeon, thus baffled, returned home, promising to 
bring some medicine with him at his next visit in the evening ; but on going 
to the palace about nine o’clock, he was informed that the young raja, having 
become worse, had been carried away to Culna, on the banks of the sacred 
IJooghly, thirty miles distant. Early tlie next morning, intelligence was brought 
to the station that the invalid was dead, and the body burned; this account 
confirming the general belief, that he had been unfairly dealt with, at the insti- 
gation of his enemy, Pran Baboo. The father of Pertaub Chund dying shortly 
after, Pran Baboo was named as the guardian of his son, the adopted heir of 
the deceased raja ; they are both living, the latter being now about seventeen 
years old. 

During a considerable interval, all the affairs of this fortunate youth went 
on smoothly; but, fourteen years after the presumed decease of the young 
raja, a person made his a{)pearance in the neighbouring district, who asserted 
that he was the Pertaub Chund, supposed to he dead, but who had miracu- 
lously escaped from the hands of the assassins employed to destroy him. The 
fine countenance and commanding figure of this pretender, his insinuating 
address, and his ac(|uaintancc with minute circumstances connected with the 
person whom he represented, and to whom he bore a strong resemblance, 
having the same marks and scars upon his body, told greatly in his fiivour. 
The tale he related, to account for the long period which he had suffered to 
elapse without making any attempt to reinstate himself in his rights, was suf- 
ficiently plausible to obtain credit with the multitude, especially as the greater 
number of persons who c.spoused his cause had reasons of their own for wish- 
ing it to he true. He stated that, being taken to Culna, while suffering from a 
severe attack of illness, he chanced to overhear his attendants arrange a plan 
by which they proposed to take away his life. He had been brought to the 
Hooghly, and was lying on tlie brink of the stream. Fear inspiring him with 
strength, at this moment of peril, he plunged into the water, dived, and suc- 
ceeded ill swimming over to the opposite side. Having thus fortunately escaped 
from impending death, he found himself suddenly overcome by sleep, and fell 
into a soft of trance. During the suspension of the waking faculties, a vision 
appeared to him from heaven, which produced, of course, a wonderful eftect 
upon his mind. The genius of Brahma reproved him for the unholy life he bad 
led so long, and which had so nearly conducted him to an untimely death in 
this world, and to the most fearful puni.’shment ere he could be absorbed into 
the divine essence. Finally, however, the celestial vi.sioa comforted him with 
the assurance that there was still a possibility of his being restored to favour, 
and that he could juirify himself from the cuutaiiiinatiou incurred in eating and 
drinking with Christians, feasting on the sacred cow, and other abominations, 
by j)erformiag |icnance as a fakcer during the fourteen succeeding years* which 
were to be spent in voluntary exile in distant lands. It is no uncommon cir- 
cumstance for both MohameJans and Hindus to assume for a time the garb 
and to practise the austerities of a fakeer ; misfortunes, as well as the remorse 
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attendant on the commission of great crimes^ inducing individuals to banish 
themselves into the desert, or to make long pilgrimages, submitting during the 
whole time to the privation and suffering that may befal them in the character 
of a religious mendicant. The pretended Pertaub Cliund accounted for the 
report of his death, by stating that his attendants, though aware that he had 
escaped their hands, yet, in order to suit the purpose of Pran Baboo, whose 
interc'it it was to keep up the deception, gave out that he had expired in the 
night, and publicly burned a coffin which was supposed to contain his body. 
Having, according to his account of the obligation imposed upon him by the 
founder of his religion, worn out the fourteen years as a fakeer, he was at 
liberty to assert his claims, and being restored to all the privileges of caste, he 
iiiadii his appearance in the Jungle Mehals. 

From whatever source it might have been derived, the impostor had a con- 
siderable sum of money at command, and therefore succeeded in collecting 
some six or seven hundred followers, armed in divers ways. These men were 
induced to join his standard — first, on account of a bounty of ten rupees, 
which were offered to all who enlisted in his service; and, secondly, because 
ihc) entertained a l)Of)e of the plunder of Burdwan, which would have enriched 
them all for life. Many of these recruits were Coles, and had they been per- 
mitted to reach the capital, they would have proved very dangerous invaders. 
Burdwan being, w-hat is termed, a civil station, there was no garrison in its 
nciglihourliood, and, left to the defence of its iinwarlike inhabitants, it would 
have had little chance against Pertaub Chund’s people, who were somewhat 
formidable, in consequence of their having more efficient weapons in their 
h-mds than are usual in a promiscuous multitude of native insurgents. Before 
tJie economical s)stem, so much landed in some (juarters, all the muskets con- 
demned at the inspection of the Government stores were broken np; but an 
order was issued for the sale of these arms, wliicli were eagerly purchased by 
warlike sfdrits, anxious to possess themselves of weapons, which, though not 
without a flaw, were better than any they could obtain of native manufacture. 
Some disastrous results in Oude, and the alarm created by Pertaub Chund’s 
followers, occasioned the rescinding of an order which was found so prejudi- 
cial to the maintenance of public peace: the old .system has been reverted to. 

At the period in which the pretended raja showed himself in the Jungle 
Mehals, an embassy from Nepaul, comprising a Nepnulcse regiment of a 
thou mud men, commanded by General Maiabha Sing, an extraordinary cha- 
racter in his way, was on its route to Calcutta. Pertaub Chund, aware how 
greatly the idea of his being supported by the native powers to the northward 
would assist his claims, followed close upon the march of the great man, giving 
out that he had promised his assistance, and would employ his influence with 
the Governor-general, to procure the reinstatement of the rightful heir in the 
possession of Burdwan. He likewise caused it to be reported that Runjeet 
Sing was preparing to come to his assistance with a large army, well knowing 
liow much this belief would forward his views. 

Pertaub Chund, having marched to the confines of the Burdwan territory, 
■sent a complimentary letter to Mr. Elliott, the resident magistrate, reporting 
Ilia arrival, and stating his intention of entering the district under his jurisdic- 
hon. Mr. Elliott, in reply, directed the pseudo raja to present himself at 
ciicberry, to account for his appearance with so large a number of armed fol- 
lowers in his train. It not being convenient to obey this mandate, the raja 
' sunned an evasive answer, and that very day, in spite of the civil authorities, 
iMbbcd through the city of Bankorali in state, recruiting as he inarched along. 
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B> this time, the pretensions of the claimant of the raj were pretty well known 
throughout the adjacent country; rumours of his intended approach had 
reached the capital, and scenes 0 / tumult and depredation were contemplated 
by the alarmed inhabitants. The few European residents, dreading the conse- 
quences of popular commotions of so dangerous a nature, were preparing to 
fly, and the whole place was in a state of ferment. All who were disaffected to 
Pran Baboo being ready to support the usurper, while those who were inte- 
rested ill the continuance of the present state of affairs, were apprehensive of 
great mischief, both to the family in possession of Burdwan, and to them- 
selves. Hitherto, Pertaub Chund had abstained from any act that could bring 
him under the cognizance of the law ; liis followers made no attempt to levy 
contributions on the inhabitants, pa 3 ing for all their supplies: induced to 
practice self-denial, so difficult to a native with a weapon in his hand, and 
friends to back him, in the hope of the greater advantage from the plunder to 
ensue. The pseudo raja appeared to be accurately acquainted with the places 
in which the treasure accumulated by former chiefs lay buried, and the posses- 
sion of this information, and the expectation of S})cedily turning it to account, 
stimulated the irregular force which he had gathered together to the mainte- 
nance of a degree of discipline, certainly very creditable to the sagacity of 
their leader. On his refusal, however, to appear before the civil authority, 
who had a right to demand his attendance, and his acting in defiance of the 
Government peons, who were directed to prevent him from passing through 
Bankorah, Mr. Elliott considered himself justified in calling in the aid of the 
military. To the activity and promptitude of a young man, who did not 
hesitate to take a degree of responsibiht) upon himself which many would 
have shrunk from, the district owed the preservation of its tranquillity. 
Though not as yet guilty of any overt act, the hostile intentions of the pre- 
tended Pertaub Chund could not be doubted. Instead of going down to Cal- 
cutta, and proving to the satisfaction of the supreme authorities the justice 
of his claim to the Burdwan raj, he preferred a course which could scarcely 
fail to cud in bloodshed, and the object of which was the enriching of him- 
self and his followers by the plunder of the city, and the seizure of the 
treasure. 

The cantonments of the British troops, according to a custom invariably 
observed throughout India, were situated at the distance of more than a mile 
from the native city in their neighbourhood. The thirty-first regiment happened 
to be quartered there at the time, and the commanding officer directed the lieute- 
nant first upon the list for duty, to put himself at the head of two companies, and 
to seize and bring in the person of Pertaub Chund. The great point was, to effect 
this object without bloodshed ; and the young officer, to whom the affair was 
entrusted, felt anxiously desirous to perform this duty without taking the lives 
of the misguided people with whom he would come into collision, or losing 
any of those of his own men. He had two officers and a surgeon under him, 
and the adjutant of the corps accompanied the party as a volunteer. Lieut. 

", the subaltern in question, in consequence of his acquaintance with 

Hindustanee,and his intercourse with the native.s, was well aware of the nature 
of public feeling upon the subject of Pertaub (’hund’s pretensions, and the 
necessity of going cautiously to work in any attempt to apprehend him. He, 
therefore, went quietly round to the sepoys’ quarters, and directed the detach- 
ment to fall in at ten o’clock at night, without stir or bustle ; instructions 
which were afterwards discovered to be very essential, since the native doctor 
of the corps was actually in correspondence with the pretender, and would not 
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have failed to give him information of the movement of the troops, had it been 
iTcnerally known in cantonments. Accordingly, without beat of drum, the 
party mustered, and, much to their surprise, were not marched direct to Ban- 
korah. The officer commanding deemed it expedient to avoid the town, since, on 
the very first appearance of troops, the emissaries of Pertaub Chund would 
not have failed to apprize him of their approach, and once scattered in the 
jungles, it would have been impossible to find either him or his followers. 
There had been some difficulty in getting accurate information concerning the 
measures for personal security taken by the pretended raja. It was ascertained, 
however, that four chuprassees, armed with swords, kept watch at the door 
of the house in which he took up his abode, and that his quarters for the night 
would be at a chullee^ a few miles in advance. A chuttee is a village built for 
the accommodation of pilgrims on their way to any celebrated shrine; and 
apprehensive of no molestation, the chief and his followers, with few excep- 
tions, had sunk to repose. After making a dHour through pathless places, not 
very easily trodden in the dark, the two companies fell into the high-road, about 
three miles from Bankorali, whose inhabitants remained in perfect ignorance 
of their having passed tlic walls. Upon arriving at the chuttee, the officer in 
cointJiand charged the sepoys not to fire on any account until he himself should 
give the word. He appointed four of the soldiers to an especial duty, each 
being directed to seize one of the chuprassees at the tloor, and hold him tightly 
in his embrace, in order to prevent any one of them from giving the alarm, or 
doing mischief, 'riic chuttee was rather extensive, consisting of several streets, 
;md surrounded by heavy jungle; the party entered in silence, and learning 
fiom a stray inhabitant that Pertaub Chund had taken up his quarters in the 
best house (a stone l)uilding down a narrow lane), the anxious commandant 
immediately proceeded in that diicction. The chuprassees were found, accord- 
ing to the information, with swords drawn, and upon the alert ; but the sepoys 
coming up suddenly, they were seized before they were made aware of the 

approach of a foe. Lieut. , rushing into the house with a pistol in his 

hand, made his way into an apartment in which he discovered the object of his 
search, lying on a char[)oy, or native bedstead, of which there were two in the 
loom, one of his confidants, dignified by the title of prime-minister, occupying 
the other. Taken wholly by sur|)risc, the pseudo raja awoke to see a pistol at 
his head, and to find his chamber filled with armed se|)oys. The scene was sin- 
gular : eager in the execution of their duty, the soldiers had followed closely 
upon the steps of their officer, and lining the small apartment, pointed their 
bayonets at the prisoner, ready at a word, or even at a look, to plunge them 
into his body. Pertaub Chund started up, with a sword in his hand, which he 
grasped at the first alarm ; but perceiving resistance to be useless, he obeyed 
llie directions of bis captor, putting on his slippers, the only portion of his 
garments which he had laid aside upon retiring, and surrendering his sword. 
The followers were secured as easily, the greater number being fast asleep at 
the moment of seizure. The pretender, under the charge of a native officer, 
was despatched immediately across a small river, and upon his arrival, he sent 

his salaam to Lieut, , with a request that he would take charge of a 

box, containing money and papers, which he would find under the charpoy on 
which he had slept. Search was accordingly made for the box, which had not 
however escaped inviolate, the raja’s attendants, it was supposed, having made 
free with the valuable portion of its contents. All the money had vanished, 
hut the papers remained, and among them the documents before-mentioned, 
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irhich showed that the native doctor of the thirty-first regiment was in corres- 
pondence with the pretender. In the apartment, three bottles were also found, 
two of which, though empty, had evidently contained brandy, the third was 
about three-parts gone, showing that the pretended Pertaub Chund resembled 
the person whom he represented, in the habit of indulging himself in the use 
of spirituous liquors. The young raja had the reputation of being a three- 
bottle man, and many persons were convinced of the identity of the indivi- 
dual who assumed his character, from the power he exhibited of swallowing 
the same quantity. It may be worth stating to mention, that the importation 
of brandy to Calcutta has latterly increastd to an enormous extent ; while the 
consumption was limited to Europeans, the demand was comparatively small ; 
but now that the higher classes of natives have taken to drinking brandy in 
large quantities, the supply has been proportionate. The lower orders of Ben- 
gallees were always addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors ; but formerly, 
the habit was reckoned disreputable among the better sort : this opinion, 
unfortunately, is no longer of any weight, while prejudices, hostile to all 
improvement, arc scrupulously maintained. 

The insurgents being secured, preparations were made for the march to Ban- 
korah, the pretender being [rlaced in the centre of the detachment, guarded 
on either side. The night, or rather the morning, was bitterly cold; but stand- 
ing upon his dignity, Pertaub Chund chose to move “ with solemn step and 
slow,** pausing at every stride Lieut, requested him to quicken his 

pace, alleging the necessity of pushing on to Bankorah; but the prisoner 
represented that it was wholly beneath his high station to walk at all, and that, 
moreover, he was not accustomed to the use of his feet. Lieut. — — — — ob- 
served that, although, as the heir of Burdwan, he might not have been used 
to pedestrian exercise, yet, in his wanderings as a fakcer, he must have trudged 
over a pretty considerable quantity of ground. Unwilling, however, to show 
any discourtesy towards a person who had not offered resistance, he sent to 
the village, and with some difficulty procured bearers, who carried the raja 
and his confidential friend in the palanquins which belonged to them. In this 
manner they reached Bankorah, greatly to the surprise of the people of that 
place, who had remained in total ignorance of the events passing in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

The moment the news of Pertaub Chimd’s capture and detention in prison 
was made known at Calcutta, the clique of rich natives inimical to Pran 
Baboo, who had hitherto supported the impostor in his pretensions, deter- 
mined upon affording him all the assistance in their power in his present diffi- 
culty. Accordingly, they sent up two European gentlemen of the legal pro- 
fession, who arrived without loss of time, and took up their quarters in the 
dak bungalow, erected for the accommodation of travellers. Soon afterwards, 
a third attorney made his appearance upon his own account; but the raja hav- 
ing put his case in the hands of Messrs. - and — — — > he was obliged to 

return bootless home. Meanwhile, the prompt assistance, and the assurance 
which it gave of powerful friends in the back-ground, alarmed Pran Baboo. 
In fact, his affairs had become very much embarrassed, in consequence of the 
policy pursued, by the pretender, who had caused circular letters to be written 
to all the' persons to whom the present possessor iiad farmed out the lands of 
the raj, which were held of the Company, according to the usual tenure* In 
thQse lettws, Pertaub Chund desired the tenants to withhold their rents, until 
he, the rightful claimant, should demand payment himself at their hands : he 
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also recommended them to abstain from making new agreements, which w^uld 
be set aside the moment he came into possession ; and in consequence of this 
proceeding, matters of great importance remained unsettled. 

Up to the period of his apprehension, Pertaub Chund had acted with great 
circumspection. He committed, however, a grievous error of judgment in 
allowing himself to be surprised after the magistrate had shown an inclination 
to prevent him from proceeding through the district. If, instead of wasting 
time at the chuttee, he had pushed on by forced marches from Bankorah to 
Burdwan, he could not have failed to achieve his object, as far as the seizure 
of the treasure was concerned. Fortunately, however, for the preservation of 
public tranquillity, his career was arrested in time ; and considering all the 
circumstances of the case, much credit is due to the young officer who suc- 
ceeded in the attempt to surprise an adventurer, so justly depending upon the 
receipt of timely information, and who effected this important object without 
the loss of a single man. Probably, had Pertaub Chund, in the first instance, 
preferred his suit before the Supreme Court in Calcutta, he might have suc- 
ceeded in his object, for half Bengal, at least, would, if necessary, have sworn 
to his identity. He possessed, in a very extraordinary degree, those persuasive 
powers which win upon the minds of men, not only gaining an influence over 
the natives with whom he conversed, but interesting Europeans in his behalf. 
The personal appearance of the impostor is very much in his favour; his 
figure, tall and commanding, showed to great advantage in the rich dress he 
now wore. His manners are those of a person accustomed to good society, 
and he speaks several languagtgy-Persian and English included. The resem- 
blance which he bears to tlie late raja is so strong, that two of the wives of the 
deceased prince, who were living in the palace at Burdwan, acknowledged him 
for their husband, and remitted large sums of money for his use. These ladies, 
it is true, were not admitted to an interview; but the representations of per- 
sons who were in daily communication with the pretender, and who described 
liis person, and repeated the anecdotes which he related concerning his early 
life, so completely convinced them of his identity, that they became very 
anxious for the successful issue of his claims. 

Though saved from the immediate danger which threatened him, by the 
seizure and imprisonment of the pretended Pertaub Chund, Pran Baboo did 
not sleep on a bed of roses ; public opinion, he was well aware, was not in his 
favour ; more than suspected of having attained his present eminence by foul 
means, he was cordially detested by all who were not in some way benefited 
by his advancement. Though sufficiently liberal to his brethren, the brahmins, 
who crowded to a court where they were certain of being well received, he 
had the character of being a great niggard in all commercial dealings, grinding 
down the poor ryots to the uttermost farthing, A large majority, therefore, 
of the inhabitants of Burdwan desired nothing better than a change, and were 
anxious to be rid of the person by whom they were oppressed. Meanwhile, 
either from zeal, or pretended apprehension that they might be compelled to 
produce their rents twice over, they excused themselves from the payment of 
the sum due on account of the advances which they had received ; and Pran 
Baboo plainly perceived that, until the panic should subside; there would be 
»o such thing as getting any money. 

^Vhile the examinations were being taken, the utmost sympathy was mani- 
fested for the pretender, whose cause seemed to gain ground every day in the 
estimation of the people. Being so well provided with legal advisers, Pran 
Baboo was afraid that matters might go in favour of the claimant thus sup- 
A^iatJourn. N.S.Vol.20*.No.1(>‘5. 2 F 
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ported, unless he could get some friend to espouse his cause, whose influence 
would counteract that of his adversary. Accordingly, he wrote to the gentle- 
man who held the appointment of civil surgeon to the district, and who like* 
wise was extensively engaged in the culture of indigo, requesting him to take 
upon himself the character of mooUcart or agent, on his behalf. This 
gentleman was not unwilling to agree to the proposal, offering, as it did, a 
legitimate means of pecuniary emolument; but a question arose with the 
magistrate respecting the policy of the interference on the part of a person 
with whom he was known to he upon terms of the greatest intimacy. Natives 
are notorious for their readiness to believe that interest with men in office can 
achieve every thing, and that favour, rather than justice, procures the deci- 
sions pronounced in courts of law. The case, therefore, would have been much 
prejuiliced in the eyes of the surrounding community, had a European medical 
officer, in daily and friendly intercourse with the judge, been permitted to act 
as mooktenr for one of the contending parties. It was the more desirable that 
the decision in this case should have all the a|)pcarance of being unbiassed, 
hecause Pertaub Chinurs cause was the popular one with the multitude, and 
however strongly the magistrates might be convinced of the attempt at impos- 
ture, in pronouncing in favour of Pran Baboo, they were likely to incur a 
suspicion of partiality to the person who possessed the means of rewarding it. 
This delicacy on the part of the judge obliged Pran Baboo to have recourse 
to other measures ; he, therefore, despatched a party of his own friends, with 
a large retinue of camels, elephants, tents, &c., who formed themselves into 
an encampment on the outskirts of Bankorah, adding by their presence greatly 
to the excitement and bustle of the scene. Tliey took care to inform their 
principal that nothing was to be done without money, stating the necessity of 
bribing all the native officers of the court in the first instance, and of winning 
over the judge sail) by the same means, a thing to be accomplished, though 
witli a greater degree of delicacy- Pran Baboo fell into the snare spread for 
him by his friends and confidents, who were supplied with a lac of rupees for 
the purpose of procuring a decision in his favour, every pice of which went 
into the pockets of the persons whom he paid liberally for advocating his 
cause, a circumstance which came to his knowledge at a subsequent period. 
The presence of these people, and that of the Calcutta lawyers, and the cir- 
cumstance of the rivalry on the part of the latter to procure the viohtcar-nnmchy 
or power of attorney, to act for Pertaub Chund, occasioned so much excite- 
ment at Bankorah, as to threaten the peace of Bordwan, and it was deemed 
expedient to send the prisoner to Hooghly to take his trial. The magistrate 
wished to have a guard of soldiers for the purpose of securing his safe conduct 
to the plhce of destination, but the Government objected to this arrangement, 
as being likely to invest the prisoner with a greater degree of importance than 
his pretensions merited. To be inarched across the country under a military 
escort, would have occasioned a sort of triumph, which could not fail to 
elevate the pseudo raja in the eyes of the people, and to give them an idea 
that he \ias looked upon in Calcutta in the light of a great personage, who 
could not be treated in the ordinary way. The civil power was, therefore, 
directed to take the best method that offered, by means of chuprassees, to 
lodge the prisoner in safety in the gaol at Hooghly. It was thought necessary 
to convey him away jirivately by night, without making the intended change 
in the place of his trial public ; and a strong body of the police placed at the 
disposal of the magistrate proved sufficient to effect this object. The pretended 
Pertaub Chund went away very quietly, making no attempt to escape ; he was 
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probably by this time satisfied with the results of his attempt, since, though a 
prisoner, he was treated with great consideration and courtesy, and, moreover, 
might entertain a hope that the friends who had supported him thus far, would 
succeed in their endeavour to establish his claim to the Burdwan raj. 

When lodged in the gaol at Hooghly, the self-styled raja abated not one 
whit of his pretensions. He was accommodated with apartments befitting his 
assumed rank, and enacted the prince with great success, receiving visits from 
vast numbers of persons, who, from various motives, were induced to solicit 
an interview. Amongst his numerous guests, one apjieared, wliose recognition 
was considered to favour his pretensions. General Allard, a French officer, 
in the service of llunjeet Sing, who had lately returned from France in a poli- 
tical capacity, happened to be at the lime in Bengal, and renewed his acquain- 
tance with the prisoner, whom he had known at Lahore, when under the 
guise of a fakeer. It is said that the general, notwithstanding the difference 
in a|)pearance occasioned by the exchange of the tattered garments of a men- 
dicant for the rich dress which he had now assumed, recollected at once the 
person with whom he had formerly conversed ; and as upon two occasions he 
entered into a private conference, the hopes of the party favouring the pre- 
tender began to revive. This renewal of .acquaintance on the part of tlie 
general certainly favoured the rejmrt .so industriously circulated, that Runject 
biiigh had promised the assistance of an army for the recovery of Burdwan, 
and all Pertaub Chund’s supj)orters flattered themselves that he would have 
the countenance of the Lion of the Punjab When the trial at length came on, 
the prisoner was airaigncd upon a charge of moving through the district, con- 
tiaiy to the regulations of Government, with an aimed foice; no notice being 
taken of his pictensions to the laj, Mr. Turton, one of the most celebrated 
counsel of Calcutta, came up from the presidency for thepurj)ose of affording 
liis assistance in aid of the attorney who had already officiated at all the pre- 
ceding examinations. These gcntlemL'ii were desirous to commence, by urging 
the impiiry concerning the identity of the prisoner with the son of the late 
Jiaja o( Burdwan Tiicy were prepared to bring forward liosts of witnesses, 
who, if oaths would have accomplished the object, wcie ready to swear that 
lie was, beyond all que.stiou, the person that he represented himself to be. 
This point, however, not being before the Court, the endeavour proved un- 
availing. The charge of marching tumultuously through the district with an 
ai nicd force, for the alleged purpose of seizing the raj, being fully substan- 
tiated, the so-called Pertaub Chund was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. 'J'his decision was considered to be very severe, especially when the 
length of time whieli the delinquent had already passed in confinement was 
taken into account. But it scciiilhI necessary to allow a sufficient interval to elapse, 
ill order that jniblic excitement might cool down, before so mischievous a per- 
J»()n should be again let loose upon society ; for though bound by heavy recog- 
nizances to keep the peace, tlie facility with which he obtained money might 
liave enabled him to forfeit them, could his abettors have hoped that he would 
vet succeed in liis attempt. Some writers upon India have declared that there 
no such thing as public spirit to be found in the country, no abstract love of 
justice : certain it is, that the most formidable leaders have not been able to 
maintain ilicir position, or to rally their broken fortunes after the first ebulli- 
tion of |)oj)ular feeling has subsided. Their followers will die with them, but 
when once scattered, arc not easily collected again ; and it was rightly con- 
jectured, that as lime wore away, the partizans of the pseudo laja would diop 
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off, and that the difficulties of exciting a second commotion would be nalu* 
rally enhanced. 

Gradually, the true history of the pretended Pertaub Chund became known, 
although the means by which he contrived to impose upon so many persona 
remained undiscovered. It was supposed, that he must have been acquainted 
with the individual whose character he had assumed, being probably at some 
period in his service, and had learned from him many of the circumstances , 
which he afterwards so ingeniously employed in the proof of his identity with 
the deceased prince. The extraordinary personal resemblance which he bore to 
the son of the late raja, and which must often have been the subject of remark, 
added to the opportunities which somehow or other he had obtained of becom- 
ing familiar with the domestic history of the Burdwan family, doubtless 
incited him to an attempt which, even though only partially successful, mate- 
rially bettered his condition. During his imprisonment in the gaol at Hooghly, 
it was rumoured that the pretended Pertaub Chund was in reality the son of a 
brumhacharec, or keeper of a temple, named Shamanundo, of Kishnaghur, 
and that he had been an assistant at the same place. Several persons who 
were well acquainted with the parties, went to the gaol, and at once recog- 
nized Kistolall, their old companion, in the self-styled raja. The young 
officer who had apprehended theimpoator, upon his progress, being summoned 
to Hooghly at this time to give evidence at the trial, felt anxious to witness 
the result of an interview between him and a German missionary, for some 
time resident at Kishnaghur, and therefore accompanied the party to the gaol. 
The missionary carried several native Christians, readers of the Scriptures, 
with him, who, as well as himself, had enjoyed many opportunities of seeing 
the brumhacharee and his son ; the teachers of Christianity always haunting 
the neighbourhood of heathen temples. The visitors were received with much 
assumption of dignity, but when the pseudo raja glanced his eye over the 
padre and his native attendants, he evidently blanched. It was, however, only 
for a moment ; recovering himself immediately, he replied to the familiar salu- 
tation with which they greeted him, with perfect self-possession ; protesting, on 
being claimed as an accpiaintancc, that he had never seen them before. During 
the whole of the interview, the impostor, after the first sudden look of sur- 
prise, maintained an inflexible imperturbability of countenance ; but the young 
officer observed that his chest heaved with internal agitation, and that it was 
not without difficulty that he preserved the semblance of tranquillity. Other 
persons subsequently came forward, who gave the same account concerning 
ins occupation at the temple at Kishnaghur, or who had known him intimately 
in different places, and to those who were neither blinded by interest or pre- 
judice, it was clear that, whether by fair or foul means, the real Pertaub 
Chund had died at Culna, and that the individual who had assumed his 
character was nothing better than an impostor. The inducements which led 
this adventurer to adopt the garb of a fakeer, and to wander as far as Lahore, 
did not transpire; but, as it has been before remarked, the circumstance is so 
common among the natives of Hindustan, as to excite little speculation. 

At the expiration of his imprisonment, the pretended raja found no diffi- 
culty in procuring the securities required by Government, the friends by whom 
he had been so long supported coming forward on this occasion. Upon his 
release he proceeded to Calcutta, where he was still residing when the last 
accounts reached England. He talks of bringing his claims before the Supreme 
Court; but it is supposed that this intention is merely reported to keep up the 
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apprehensions of Pran Baboo, and to embroil him still farther with the put- 
iiecdars, on the receipt of whose rents he must depend for the payment of the 
revenue. Hatred against Pran Baboo, and a determination on the part of 
rich and influential enemies in Calcutta to work him all the mischief in their 
power, have been the causes of the untiring support and lavish expenditure 
bestowed upon a pretender to the raj, by whose means they hope at length to 
effect his ruin. Meanwhile the impostor, notwithstanding the three bottles of 
brandy found in his possession, is looked upon as a very holy person, and 
respected accordingly, reaping a substantial reward for the deceptions he has 
practised, in the shape of a high reputation, and ample means of supporting 
his iissunied rank. Such are the chance.s of human affairs in Asiatic society. 


NIZAM’S SERVICE.— LOCAL OFFICERS. 

TO THU EDITOR. 

Sjrtr I do not suppose, since the Hon. East-India Company was incorpo- 
ruied, that a subject more repugnant to the humour of the Directors was ever 
mooted within the walls of the India-House, than the claims of the local ofll- 
c‘('rs of H.H. the Nizam’s army to pensions and other privileges common to 
oITicers in their own service. What argument shall I use to gain their atten- 
tion, and to propitiate their good-will ? Personally, I have the highest respect 
for the Hon Court, and so I will be bold to say has every mother’s son of the 
local officers; but when a body of men have, or, what is the same thing, 
believe they have, reason and justice on their side, and are urged to advance 
their claims for their own peculiar conservation and well-doing, the chances 
aie, that they will persist in teasing tlie Court, until the matter has been fairly 
adiiistcd. 

The object of the present letter is, to go over the whole of the dcbateable 
grourul ; to examine the question in all its bearings, and then to leave the 
point in dispute to the good feeling, benevolence, and justice of the Hon. 
Court. I do not doubt for a moment what the result of a calm consideration 
of the facts would be upon the minds of the Directors. I know tliat the repre- 
sentations of the local officers heretofore have been summarily rejected — but 
why ? because the merits of the case have not been fully ex[)laincd, and, therc- 
iore, not fairly considered. Nor, in an official document, would it be easy or 
respectful to enter into a complete and familiar di.scussion of all points, past, 
present, and prospective, of this vexata qtunslio; and therefore it is, that I 
now address myself to the Hon. Court in this “ questionable shape,” in the 
hope that I may be read at some leisure hour — probably after dinner, when 
the digestion is in healthy action, and the mind and body are easy and con- 
tented; in that benignant moment, in short, when the smallest kitten might 
approach and play with impunity with the sternest Director of them all. 

I .shall begin at the beginning, because it is my object to prove that we have 
oiiginal and direct claims on the Court. Start not, hon. Sirs ! I do not mean 
that you should open your purses; all I require is, that if such claims 
do exist, you will acknowledge the same, by permitting that independent 
prince, your ally, H.H. the Nizam, to do what he is willing to do — either to 
hdfd, or grant an equivalent to, his original contract with the local officers who 
entered his service before the year which contract he would not have 
Sicken or invaded, but for the gratuitous interference of your honourable 
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selves. That this is the fact, I mean to make apparent j but in the first place 
I shall endeavour to prove that the Nizam’s service was instituted and conti- 
nued for the especial interests of the Company ; that, in its generation, it ha» 
been as useful and as necessary to the British Government in India, as any part 
of the Company’s army, and ergo, that, to repudiate the claims of the local 
officers to a future provision, under any circumstances, would be unfair; but 
is especially so, when, as hinted above, the conditions upon which they entered 
the service have been violated at the instance of the Hon. Company. 

To prove the first part of my argument, it is necessary to go back a period 
of forty years, when the service was first instituted ; and it is fortunate for niy 
purpose, that the recent publication of the Marquess Wellesley’s despatches 
enables me to go at once to the fountain-head, and to quote an authority, which 
whether as to fact or reason, is not liable to dispute. We find in his first 
despatch, written at the Cape, and before he had reached India, that his atten- 
tion had been called to the increasing power of the French at the native courts 
in India. Nearly every independent prince had organized disciplined troops, 
under French officers ; and the marquess dwells, with ranch perspicuity and 
force, upon the inevitable consequence of a system, by which our most for- 
inidable enemy was daily acquiring fresh strength in the very strongholds of 
India. He declares, and any man at all conversant with the history of British 
India will wholly concur with him, that this was the most formidable danger 
that then menaced the British interests in this part of the world, although 
Tippoo lived, and the whole country was in a state of commotion. At no 
court had the French gained so strong a footing as at Hyderabad. M, Ray. 
mond, when the Governor-general landed at Calcutta, had command of fourteen 
thousand disciplined soldiers, and there was a separate force of 2,500 men 
under another foreigner ; and the Governor-general, in all his despatches, dis- 
tinctly declares his increasing conviction that, unless some means were adopted 
to eradicate the French influence at the Nizam’s and other native courts, our 
hold on India would cease. To this end, it will be observed, various sugges- 
tions were made, and, after due examination, rejected ; but as an indispensable 
part of the line of policy finally decided uj)on, it was agreed to encourage the 
introduction of British officers into the service of his Highness, in lieu of the 
“ notorious and violent Jacobins,” who were then employed, and were now to 
be dismissed. The following extracts, with reference to this subject, will show 
that this step was not taken unadvisedly, nor in ignorance of contingent draw- 
backs, but in the full anticipation of very serious future inconvenience to the 
British Government; which anticipations, be it observed, have never been 
realized. 

After premising that “ the primary object of all our vigilance and care mui>t 
be the destruction of every seed of the Frencli party, already grown to a elan* 
gerous height ;” and again, that “ the exclusion of the influence of France from 
the dominion of the native states is not more necessary to the preservation 
of onr own power, than to the happiness and prosperity of this part of llm 
world;” the Governor-general proceeds to examine four projects (which had 
been submitted to his notice by Captain Kirkpatrick, then resident at Hydera- 
bad) for the subversion of the French power at the court of his Highness the 
Nizam. The first of these was, “ to introduce British subjects, or others 
(being the subjects of friendly powers), into the military service of the Nizam, 
for the purpose of forming a balance against Raymond’s corps.” It is tin® 
that, at this time, he rejects this plan, because he considers it would be inc' 
fectiial and impracticable ; and because he fears that it would be impossible tt’ j 
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find “ a sufficient number of iuch adventurers on whose principles reliance 
could he placed.” But as the final result of his deliberations on this subject, I 
shall extract a part of his despatch, when the French party at Hyderabad had 
been annihilated : 

On general principles of policy, I am sensible of the danger of admitting the esta- 
blislinient of corps of this description, among the country powers, even under the 
command of British subjects ; but the numerous military cstablisliments of French 
juivcnturcrs in the service of the different states of India, suggested the necessity of 
opimsing some counterpoise to their dangerous influence and growing power. Jlence 
arose the introduction of Mr. Finglass into the service of the Nizam, and the subsequent 
awjmentatwn of the corps. 

The Governor-general then goes on to detail the steps which had been taken 
to reduce and disband the force that had been disciplined by M. Raymond ; 
and tliiis proceeds : 

Tins object having been happily accomplished, it becomes a question, liow far it is 
advisable for this Govcinnient to permit and countenance the continuance of Mr. F.’s 
corpse Our right, under the treaty lately concluded between the Comjiany and the 
Ni/am, to require the dismissal of all Europeans in his Highness’s service, is luuiues- 
tionable— but would it be piuilont or politic, or even just, to exercise it in this instance? 
Tr would, perhaps, be unjust, because the dismission of M. Piron’s* corps, and the 
ai tides of the new ta'aty under which the restrictions of the former subsidimy troops 
still remain in force, joined to those stipulations which limit the tise of the Company’s 
tioops to cases of important service, have absolutely deprived the Nizam of all means 
ot o'cceiitiiig a variety ot military duties of an indispensable nature, unless liis Higli- 
lU'ss be allowed to retain Mr. Pmglass’s corps in his service. It would be impolitic— 
(list, Because it would naturally excite great dissatisfaction in the mind of the Nizam; 
and, secondly. Because it would depiive the common cause, at a very critical period, 
1)1 a body of troops, wliicli, though not to be comiiared to the Company’s, maybe 
(’a|)al)le of rendering very considerable service in the e\ent of a war. 

Here, then, was the origin of the Nizam’s army, ns it is now constituted, 
under British officers. We find that, from motives of policy, prudence, and 
justice, the Marquess Wellesley, who, throughout his administration of Indian 
affairs, neither had, nor ever pretended to have, one principle of action save 
that of serving the Company and extending their power— who, to this object, 
as his despatches fully disclose, sacrificed every consideration of private or of 
foreign intcrc.sts, and at a time, too, when he was not pressed by any peculiar 
exigency; for, at the date of this despatch, the political horizon had happily 
been cleared of the clouds which at one time lowered over the prospects of 
British supremacy I say, being in a state of comparative repose, and free to 
decide either way, he deliberately places on record his opinion, that the dis- 
missal of the disciplined troops of the Nizam would be impolitic, imprudent, 
mul unjust. And this impolicy and this injustice applied not to the disbanded 
^•■oops, whose interests were too insignificant to weigh in his lordship’s mind, 
but to the Nizam on the one part and the Hon. Company on the other. 

Since this time, up to the year 1826, the Nizam’s army continued to 
mcrcasc and multiply,” according to the exigencies, not of the Nizam, except 
m so far as he depended upon British support, but of the Hon. Company. The 
service gradually, under the auspices of the Governor-general, or his repre- 
sentative at Hyderabad, assumed a more regular shape, and improved in effi- 
f'cncy and discipline. I say, under the auspices of the Governor-general, for 
^ t lough I am not able to quote chapter and verse for every augmentation 

* M. Piron had suweeded M. Raymond, who had dictl mtermediatclv. 
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(intermediate despatches not having been given to the public), yet every one 
will allow, who knows any thing of the jealous supervision exercised by the 
British Government over the native princes, that none of these potentates, or 
at least, none so closely allied as his Highness — or, to S[)eak more correctly, 
so wholly subservient to the dominant power— would presume to augment his 
military force, without the express sanction of the -Supreme Government. 

Again, I purpose to show, and on the same high authority I have already 
quoted, that the Nizam’s army is not an excrescence growing out ot a diseased 
part of our Indian policy, but that it is a natural and inevitable member of the 
body-politic of our Indian empire. Whether it be wise, or the contrary, I pre- 
tend not to judge; but so it is, that we were pleased (and this policy continues 
even unto this day) to acknowledge— that is, we forbore to desU’oy— the inde- 
pendence of certain native princes, whose territories, rather inconveniently, 
lie in the heart of our own possessions. Now, as it was evident that if, on any 
pretence, they were permitted to levy large armies, lor domestic defence or 
foreign aggression, they would eventually turn their arms upon ourselves, and 
by their position become formidable enemies, it was an obviously necessary 
policy to get their military force within our own control. How was this to be 
done, except through the intervention of British subjects, or, as the Marquess 
Wellesley facetiously calls us, adventurers r’ Jo have sent into the Nizam s 
country a British force, to aid and abet him against attacks from within and 
without, was objectionable and impracticable. Here the marquess, upon this 
point (albeit he dearly loved the subsidiary system, and extended it to its 
utmost limits), speaking of the proposed disbandment of M. Raymond’s force, 
says : 

The great dililoulty which would obstruct such an arrangement would be, that the 
Nizam would probably he unwilling to part with Haymond’s corps, which he has the 
pow'cr of employing against any enemy, unless he could obtain powers equally exten- 
sive, with respect to the employment of any foice furnished by us. You are av\are 
that the British detachment, now in the pay ot the Nizam, is not only restricted from 
acting against the Malirattas in any possible case, but also fiom acting against certain 
Polygars, tributary to both the Malirattas and the Nizam; and even from passing, 
without a formal permission, certain parts of the Mahratta torritory, intermixed with 
the dominions of the Nizam. But sucli an alteiation of oiii connexion with the Nizam 
would naturally raise the jealou.sy of the Mahratta poweis, and might involve us in 
a discussion ot a very disagreeable nature, if not in a w ur witli them. 

The lion. Company then was clearly placed between the horns of a serious 
dilemma. On the one hand, they feared to excite the jealousy of a whole nest 
of hornets; on the other, it was not convenient to relinquish the grasp they 
had taken. What, then, was to be done, but that which was done?- that of 
gradually embodying a military force under British officers, who, by birth, by 
association, by interest, and by every natuial tie, were bound to uphold tlie 
British Government, and who yet were content to acknowledge the Nizam to 
be their lord and master. By this means, the pride of his Highness was not 
wounded, the jealousy of his neighbours was not provoked, his internal go- 
vernment was strengthened, and the British interests secured. Who, then, 
shall deny that wc have been useful in onr generation ? It may be said— But 
admitting the necessity of this service, and its existence is d priori a proof o 
this, yet it might have been raised and disciplined by means of Compan} » 
officers, to be drafted from the Company’s armies. In “ piping times of peace, 
this plan might be adopted, and is now in force; but in time of war, the services 
of such officers are required in their own regiments ; nor could they be wit - 
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drawn from Uie Nlaam’s army without danger. It would bo neceesOry, tbon* 
to supply their places, either in their own regiments or in theNhsain’s service} 
and in cither case it would end in an augmentation of the Company’s establish* 
nient, to the extent of the number of officers so employed. Now, as all these 
tnen would have an undeniable claim upon the Hon. Company to pensions and 
all other privileges enjoyed by their brother-officers, I do not see that the Com- 
pany, per set g^in much by the argument, the matter in debate being, whether 
local officers have, or have not, any claim upon that august corporation. 

And here 1 pause to observe, that every advantage which was hoped for from 
the institution of the service has been fulfilled ; while none of the inconve- 
nience feared has ever occurred. I believe it will not be alleged, that by any 
act of ours has the claim, which our original institution gave us to the good 
offices of the Hon. Company, been weakened or forfeited. The history of the 
service clearly proves, that the Hon. Company have ever regarded us, on all 
occasions, as part and parcel of their military establishment, whom they had a 
prescriptive right to call upon to serve them, even unto death. The Russell 
Brigade, now the 1st and 2d regiments Nizam’s Infantry, wa.s actively employed 
throughout the Mahratta campaigns of 1817-18-19, and chiefly beyond the 
frontier of his Highness, north of the Nerbuddali, under the orders of the 
Commander-in-chief of Madras, fighting in line with Company’s troops, and 
against tlie enemies of the Company. Other regiments were employed at the 
same time in the Nagpore country, and in Khandeish, and many brilliant ex- 
ploits were performed by Davies, and the Nizam’s Reformed Horse; nay, 
within the last eighteen months, a body of this Hor.se, under Captain Byam, 
at the requisition of the Madras Government, were sent into Goomsoor, where 
they acquitted themselves so creditably, as to gain the warm and repeated 
culogiums of all the authorities, the Governor-general inclusive. But it is 
useless to multiply instances of what is acknowledged by all who know the 
service, that the officers and men are, and always have been, ready to serve 
and to obey the Company; that the Company, on the other hand, have never 
hesitated to claim their assistance; that both parties have held to each other 
the relative position of master and servant ; and at this hour, after they have 
borne the heat and toil of the day, it i.s too late to turn round upon them and 
say, “We know you not; ye are unprofitable servants 1” If evidence of the 
zeal and alacrity of the Nizam’s officers in the service of the Company be 
required, I am sure it will be found in the united testimony of Sir H. Russell, 
Sir C. Metcalfe, Mr, Martin, and Col. Stewart, who were successive residents 
at Hyderabad for the last twenty years, and who, I am happy to say, are all 
living: may their shadows increase I 

If the case rested here ; if we had no other grounds of claim than those I 
have set forth, — that the force was raised at a critical time to support and 
extend the Company’s power, had subsequently been continued and augmented 
to suit a similar policy, and bad been actively employed to promote these ends, 
‘-‘I should say that the local officers had a clear, indisputable right to the coun- 
tenance of the Court. But the question does not rest here, nor have we ever 
attempted to found any claim upon past service. We were content to look up 
to the Nizam, or to the resident, for remuneration ; and till this day, the Hon. 
f^ompany would not have heard one word of complaint or remonstrance, bad 
the Directors not voluntarily come forward to reduce the pay which his High- 
ness hinsself, and the various residents who had represented the English 
Government at his court, had, in their deliberate judgment, and with the full 
knowledge of the nature of the duties required, agreed to give us when wo 
WmUoMr.N.S.VOL.26.No.]0B. 2 G 
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entered his service. Nearly every local officer now in the army had served 
many years, when instructions, emanating, as was understood, from the Court, 
were received by the resident at Hyderabad, to reduce the current pay of local 
officers to a level with the pay drawn by officers of corresponding ranks in the 
Company’s array. Is it not apparent that it was the original intent of this 
drder, that we should be placed on an equality with Company’s officers in 
every respect, or why assume as a standard the Company’s scale of allow- 
ances ? If we were to be bound by this scale in regard to present pay, does it 
not, by a parity of reasoning, follow, that we should prospectively be entitled 
to equal advantages ? If the Company’s officers were to be told, that at the 
termination of their service they were to be turned adrift on the world, would 
they continue to serve on such terms? The Hon. Company may say, and with ‘ 

truth “ pensions were never guaranteed to local officers, so why did you list?” 

I answer— that an equivalent, in a higher rate of pay, wat guaranteed to us ; 
and that when the Hon. Company interfered to reduce this pay, it became vir- 
tually bound to ascertain that pensions were substituted for the reduced allow- 
ances. Will it be denied that pension, or some equivalent for pension, is 
requisite in every military service, especially in a distant country, and in a 
peculiarly unhealthy climate ? Is there any regular service in the civilized 
world where such provision is not made? A military service is a service of 
life and death. A man is bound to risk life and limb, and to devote himself to 
duties which notoriously unfit him for any other occupation. He is only enter- 
tained at the most valuable period of his life, when the habits are forming, and 
his mind and body are in full vigour. Is it not, then, obviously necessary that 
he should be secured against penury in his old age, when he has sacrificed every 
other mode of gaining a livelihood which might have offered, had he not entered 
the army ? It is a fact too well authenticated to be disputed, that the pay and 
allowances of Company’s officers (and local officers now receive the same) are 
barely adequate to the current expenses; that to maintain that degree of 
respectability which their station requires, they must, particularly in the subal- 
tern grade, expend their whole pay. Now, this being so, to what are we 
unhappy locals, to look forward, but to that penury which I have spoken ofi* 
It will be borne in mind that we never escape from that grade, which, in the 
Company’s army, would be considered junior. With one exception, there is no 
local officer in the Nizam’s service of the rank of major. We are entirely shut 
out from higher advancement, and arc, besides, subject to constant superses- 
sions and heart-breaking annoyances, which I do not specify, because they are 
not germane to the present question. 

Having thus shown the iiaturc of our claims, I shall endeavour, concise y, 


to explain their extent. 

We do not wish the Hon. Court to give, nor to order or authorize the Nizam to 
give us perisions ; all we ask for is. that the Supreme Government in India shall 
be permitted to advise his Highness to give such assistance to a Retiring tund, 
lately projected, as shall secure the local officers from want in their old age. 
The officers have agreed to subscribe a monthly sum to pension superannuated 
officers; but without some assistance from the Native Government, they M 
that the Fund will be inadequate to the object in view. The resident has 
applied to the Supreme Government in India, to sanction the appropriation o 
certain profits derivable exclusively from military bazars, and which "erelo'®' 
had been nearly all expended in the support of a military band, I®*®'? ‘ 

charged. It will be observed that we do not seek to dimmish the regular reven 
of his Highness, or to dip our fingers into his treasury; all we require is, 
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he should be allowed to disburse to us, what in fact he derives from the arm/. 
Xhc resident recommends that this assistance should be conceded ; the Gover- 
nor-general has pronounced a favourable opinion of the plan; his Highness the 
Niisam, having no vote in any matter, need not be mentioned. The request is 
modest, the demand small, the necessity urgent; and yet, in the present 
temper of the Hon. Court, unless the Governor-general carry it into execution 
himself, I venture to anticipate that the sanction of the Home Government 
will be withheld. 

Now? I will make free to tell the Court a secret, which, though it concerns 
themselves, and ought to be better known to them than to any body else, may 
perhaps never have occurred to them ; but which, natheless, I believe to be the 
truth. It is this : that if the Nizam’s service were to be disbanded to-morrow, 
at the instigation of the Court, and if his Highness were thereupon to turn 
round upon his late local officers, and, in good Hindustanee, tell them to go 
about their business, then I prophesy that the Court would insist upon that 
potentate giving them compensation ; and failing in such negociation, that the 
Hon. Company’s privy purse would be opened, to deliver them from a state of 
destitution. I believe this upon the faith of the past history of their Govern- 
ment, which has ever proved liberal, nay, munificent to its servants; and in 
this capacity I have proved to a nicety we arc and have been for many years. 
But it is only in the event of disbandment, that the bowels of compassion of 
the Hon. Court would be moved. 

As the service is now constituted, officers who are unfit for active duty hang 
on, an incumbrance to the service, and in a situation painfully irksome and 
humiliating to themselves — their duty done by other people. And this must 
bean increasing evil; yet what can they do? Thus, for want of that which, 
I contend, is a necessary part of every military service, the efficiency of the 
army is deteriorated, individuals arc rendered unhappy, and the character of 
two Governments com[)romised. 

I think, then, I have proved the following propositions — first, That the 
Nizam’s service was originally formed to promote the interests of the Hon. 
Company; second, That those interests, under the peculiar circumstances, 
could not have been served by their own army, or in any other way — that the 
service, in short, was as necessary as it was useful ; third, That by no act of our 
own, by no disaffection or disobedience, have the local officers forfeited their 
original claim to the countenance and support of the Company, but, contrari- 
wise, have ever proved themselves zealous, willing, and loyal servants ; fourth, 
That, by interfering to reduce our pay, the Directors have caused the Nizam to 
violate his engagement with his officers, and, therefore, that they are now 
bound by every principle of justice to interpose their advice and authority to 
procure for us that compensation, which they acknowledge and grant in respect 
to their own servants, whose duties correspond ; lastly, That the assistance 
now required to carry into effect a fund for the support of the local officers is 
so trivial, that to deny their sanction would be inconsistent with the character 
'vhich the Hon. Company have heretofore sustained throughout the world. 
What can I say more ? I am, &c. 

A Local Officer. 
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ANALYSES OF EASTERN WORKS. 

No. I.— The Rozat al Soi^a. 

The histories of the East, and especially of Moharaedan countries, as 
written by professors of that faith, may be divided into three classes—the 
fabulous, or those in which fable so manifestly predominates as almost 
wholly to destroy their value ; those in which fable is mixed with truth in 
varying proportions ; and those which may be relied on as authentic. As 
most oriental general histories, however, go back, at least, as far as the 
creation of the world, they often present the singular anomaly of a writer 
beginning his book with a grave detail of the most puerile stories, and con- 
cluding with a philosophical history, bearing marks of most diligent and 
honest research, and of sound and discriminating judgment. 

Of the three divisions of historical writings which we have just ventured 
to make, the last contains, undoubtedly, the most valuable; but we venture 
to pronounce that those of the second class will be found, in many respects, 
the most interesting. They illustrate a state of manners, of religion, and of 
civilization, of which they are almost the sole records ; they are written in a 
style more exclusively oriental, and the information they give, however 
meagre, is precious, from the absence of more authentic documents. The 
period to which they relate closes with the death of Mohamed : its earlier 
limit it would be difficult to assign with precision. A prominent point, how- 
ever, is formed by the expedition of Alexander into the East ; and the his- 
tory of Persia, from the birth of this conqueror to thqt of Mohamed, as 
related by Emir Khuand (Mirkhond) in the Rozat al Sofa, we propose to 
make the subject of this essay .Our object will be rather to present an abstract 
of the historical narrative given by the Persian author, than to compare its 
agreements or discrepancies with the parallel accounts of western writers: 
furnishing rather materials for comparison, than digressing in order to make 
one. The Rozat al Sofa enjoys a high reputation in the East ; it is written 
in an unaffected style, and is clear and lively in its details. 

The historian begins his account with the life and conquests of Alexander, 
whom he, in common with all the historians of the East, represents as the 
grandson of Philip of Macedon. This king they represent as tributary to 
Dara, or Darius, and they state that his daughter, who had been married to 
the Persian monarch, was dismissed by him in disgust, in consequence of a 
personal defect. On her way home, she was delivered of Alexander, who 
was exposed by his mother, and, that the whole history may correspond in 
its romantic character with that part of it founded on authentic materials, he 
is said to have been suckled by a sheep, and subsequently brought up by a 
herdsman, who had seen in his form and face the evidences of a royal 
descent. In due course of time, the young foundling was recognized and 
acknowledged by his grandfather, and educated at his court. The story of 
the insolent demand of tribute by the degenerate Dara the second, and the 
spirited refusal of his Macedonian cousin to pay it, is familiar to most Euro- 
pean readers. The conse({uent war between the two monarebs, and 
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termination in the treacherous murder of Dara by bis own dependants, 
are related, with few circumstances m addition to tiie accounts we possess 
from Greek and Roman writers: the conduct of Alexander, however, to 
his dying antagonist, and the warning of the latter to his conqueror, are 
described with a pathos above the ordinary style of Persian eloquence. 

The murderers, we are told, were impaled, and the whole army of Alex- 
ander marched between the stakes on which they hung. The mother of 
Darius was treated with respect and affection, and his daughter, Rushenk, 
became the wife of the Macedonian hero. 

The next act of Alexander is to send a letter to Pour, a king of an Indian 
tribe, requiring him to turn to the true faith, of which Alexander is repre- 
sented as a sincere follower. Pour refuses to do this, and is attacked by 
Alexander ; but the event of the battle is dubious : the Indian king s advan- 
tage, in the assistance of elephants and ravenous beasts, being balanced by 
a stratagem of his enemy, who had filled certain figures of stags and other 
beasts with explosive substances, wdiich destroyed or frighted away the brute 
auxiliaries of Pour. In a single combat, which takes place afterwards 
between the two kings, Pour is slain. 

The narrative of the negociation with Keyd, another Indian prince, 
includes a curious detail of one of those trials of ingenuity common amongst 
the people of the East, and of which traces may be found in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Keyd professes his willingness to submit to Alexander, and sends 
liim, as a present, the four most precious things in his possession — a cup, out 
of which a whole army may drink without exhausting it; a female slave, of 
unequalled beauty; a physician, able to cure all diseases, and even to 
raise the dead ; and a philosopher, capable of solving the most abstruse 
questions. The trial of this last is thus described : 

Alexander having beheld the loveliness of the rosebud of beauty, would try 
the skill of the philosopher, and sent him a cup full of oil. He considered this 
awhile, placed in it a number of needles, and again sent it to the king. He 
bade these needles be melted into a globe of iron, and given to the philosopher, 
who commanded that of this globe of iron should be formed a polished mirror, 
and carried into the presence of Iskender. The monarch, seeing the mirror, 
bade bring a basin of water, placed the mirror upon it, and commanded that 
this should be shown to the philosopher. When he saw it, he ordered that the 
mirror should be fashioned into a drinking-vessel ; and this he placed in the 
vessel of water, so that it swam upon the top. When this was taken to Isk- 
ender, by order of the philosopher, the prince ordered that the drinking-cup 
should be filled with earth, and sent back to the hakim. When he saw this, he 
fell into loud and bitter lamentations, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, seemed 
absorbed in confessions of repentance and prayers for pardon, and signed to 
the messengers that they should take up the basin and drinking-vessel, and 
carry them to Iskender, which they did. Iskender was surprised at this, but 
110 one besides knew the meaning of all these things. After some time, as 
Iskender was sitting in the midst of his courtiers, councillors, and wise men, 
he sent for the philosopher, whom he had not seen for a long time, and noting 
his stature end robust makci thought within himself, this athletic form has little 
congruity with wisdom ; and if such a form is, indeed, united with aeute discri- 
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mination and ready perception, it is one of the rare chances of fortune. The 
philosopher, who knew by the king’s countenance wt^at were his thoughts, 
passed Iiis fore-finger round his face, and placed it upon his nose. The king 
asked him the meaning of this action. He said : “ By the light of prudence and 
clearness of intellect, I have discovered the king’s thoughts concerning me ; 
and the meaning of the sign I made was, that as the nose is single in the face, 
so am I single amongst philosophers upon the face of the earth, especially in 
Hindustan.” “ Then,” said the king, “ tell me what was my thought in sending 
thee the vessel of oil, and thine in placing therein the needles.” The philoso- 
pher answered : “ I judged that the king would say, by sending a vessel full of 
oil — ‘ my head is so full of wisdom and knowledge, that there is no room for 
addition to it by the questioning of wise men, as this «up has no room to receive 
any addition to its contents ;’ and I wished to intimate, by putting the needles 
in the cup, that it was possible that knowledge might, of another kind, yet be 
added to the treasured knowledge of the king, and shine on the tablet of his 
mind, as the needles, by their minuteness, found place in the cup of oil.” 
“ Then,” Iskender said, “ what was the meaning of the globe of iron, and 
the mirror?” The philosopher answered, “This was the purport of your 
sending the globe : the king’s heart said — ‘ by the pouring of blood, and com- 
manding of soldiers, my soul has become harsh and firm like this globe of iron, 
and is not capable of receiving the descent of the queries of philosophy ;’ and 
I would intimate, by forming it into a mirror, that though iron is hard and firm, 
yet by art it may be so changed, that the brilliancy of gems may be seen in 
it.” Then Iskender asked, “ What was my intention in placing the mirror 
in a basin of water, and your’s in floating the cup on the surface of the water?” 
The philosopher answered, “ The king’s purpose was nothing other than this ; 
that as that which is high sinks in the depth of the water, the days of life also 
soon come to an end, and we cannot acquire much knowledge in a time so 
short ; and my meaning in forming the drinking-cup was to show, that as we 
may by art cause a [heavy] thing to float on the surface of the water, so the 
acquisition of much knowledge in a short time may be accomplished by indus- 
try and assiduity.” Iskender said, “ I filled the cup with dust, and sent it to 
thee : to that thou said’st nothing.” The philosopher replied, “That admitted 
of no answer; for the king’s meaning was — that the destruction of every pos- 
sible thing is amongst things necessary, and the permanence of any created 
thing amongst things forbidden ; and that the end of this weak building (of the 
body) is allied to that cold and heavy element, the dust.” 

Alexander s next embassy is to the King of Chin, who sends him rich 
gifts of silk, horses, gems^ and porcelain vases, in token of submission. 
An expedition against a nation of warlike females is also noticed ; but it is 
hinted that the conqueror declined prosecuting the war, from the reflection 
that victory could bring no glory, and defeat would cover him with ever- 
lasting shame. Many stories are told of the promptness of speech, gene- 
rosity, and liberality of Alexander; some of them are such as are applied 
as common-places in thtf East to the character of almost every monarch, 
but others show a very just appreciation of the remarkable character who is 
the subject of the story. 

In the course of his conquests, Alexander had taken prisoners many 
princes of India and the neighbouring countries, and was in doubt as to his 
treatment of them, being unwilling either to keep them in perpetual slavery. 
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or to shiid their blood. In this bmergenoy, he consulted bis tutor, Aristotle, 
and was Itdvised by him to set them at liberty, and to commit to them in 
trust the kingdoms he had conquered : this suggestion was followed, and the 
success of the measure was as great as its magnanimity deserved. 

It had been prophesied that Alexander should die in a place where the 
heaven was of gold and the earth of brass. On a march, he was seized 
with a sudden bleeding of the nose, and alighting hastily from his horse, 
one of the guards spread his brazen coat of mail for the monarch, and held 
over his head the golden shield (the cc^yv^u^Tcn; of the Greek writers), which 
was the badge of the Macedonian body-guard. He noted this circumstance, 
and coupling it with the Ifetronomer’s prediction, declared that he now knew 
his end was approaching. He called for a scribe, and bade him write his 
last words to his mother, expressive of the humility which the approach of 
death will produce in a proud heart. And when the coffin is carried to its 
burial-place, and the altendant sages arc requested to take this solemn 
occasion of speaking a word of admonition to the spectators, a disciple 
of Aristotle,'’ says our history, ^‘stepped forward, and lading upon his 
own head the hand of Alexander, which had been by his command left 
out of his coffin, that all might know how empty-handed the possessor 
of so much wealth had gone into the other world, he said, * 0 sweet of 
speech and eloquent of tongue ! what has made thee thus silent ? and oh ! 
in so wide a plain of wisdom and knowledge, how hast thou been driven 
like a careless deer into these narrow toils?’” And in the same strain 
many others are described as uttering those solemn and sententious dicta, 
so much in harmony with the funeral of one who had been so great and 
powerful. His last words to his mother had been to request that a banquet 
should be set out on the occasion of his death, and that proclamation should 
be made al the beginning of the feast, that none should taste of it but those 
whose lives had been uniformly prosperous. When this was proclaimed, 
every hand was drawn back, all sat silent; and the unhappy mother saw in 
this tacit and affecting confession of the troubled lot of humanity, a melan- 
choly consolation for her own individual loss. 

Here occurs a long break in the history, occupied by notices of various 
prophets and sages, not only of Greece and of the times of Alexander, but 
m fact from the beginning of the world. A prominent place, however, is 
assigned to the real or supposed cotemporarics (for the terms are by no 
means identical) of the Persian monarch. 

The history is resumed at the commencement of the Ashkanian dynasty 
(the Arsacides of the Greeks), the notices of which are extremely meagre, 
and are comprehended in a few pages. Indeed they seem by this account 
to have been rather a dominant family among the Malk al Tawaif, or 
petty kings of provinces, than the independent sovereigns of Persia. A 
similarly brief account is given of the Ashganians, a dynasty which sup- 
planted the Ashkanians, and flourished for a while on their ruins. 

With the history of the race of Sassan, founded by Ardashir Babegan, 
the Persian annals begin to take an authentic form, and exhibit a consider- 
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able agi^eemelnt with the rival historians of the West. At the sam tlnue 
they add nunrberless minute traits of character and graphic incidents-^a 
peculiarity which gives Oriental history much of the charm of biography. 
Ardashir was first noticed by a viceroy of Ardavan, the last king of the 
Ashgaiiian family. This nobleman had heard of Ardashir’s wonderful 
talents, and sent for him to his court, where he grew into such favour as to 
be entrusted with the government of the province during the absence of his 
patron. Encouraged by dreams and the predictions of astrologers, Arda- 
shir invades and conquers Azerbijan, and writes to his father Babek to 
rebel against the governor of Pars, and procure his death. The old man so 
far complies, but confers the sovereignty of the ftnquered province on his 
eldest and favourite son, Shahpour. Shahpour summons his brother to court 
on the death of their father, and on his refusal to obey the invitation, 
marches a large army against him to compel his obedience. Betrayed by 
his dependants, he is taken prisoner by his brother, who gradually extends 
the conquests thus begun over the provinces of Persia. Ardavan, who in 
the first instance attempts intimidation, and subsequently an amicable 
arrangement, is at length routed and slain, and the son of Babek assumes 
the crown of all Persia, with the title of Shahinshahy ‘ king of kings.’ For 
the preservation of this dignity in his own family we are told he provided, 
by crowning his son Shahpour during his life-time. 

A romantic story of the birth and education of this prince occurs in this 
part of our narrative, Ardashir, after destroying as far as possible the 
male and female progeny of the kings of the tribes,” was struck with the 
beauty of a young maiden, who by degrees gained a great ascendancy over 
him. One day she accidentally revealed to him that she was of the Ashka- 
nian family. Now it had been prophesied to him that his crown should pass 
into the hands of a descendant of that family, and to defeat this prophecy 
he had had recourse to the barbarous policy of putting to death the whole 
race, as far as they were in his power, and thus he delivered the lady to his 
vizir, with an injunction to put her to death. Moved, however, to com- 
passion by her unfortunate condition, and by her plea of pregnancy, the 
vizir spared her life, and brought up her son in all points as a prince. A 
querulous complaint of the old monarch, that he was leaving his kingdom to 
strangers, emboldened the vizir to confess the fraud he had practised, and 
the king received with joy a son whom he imagined had perished with his 
unhappy mother, and whom he found grown in appearance and character 
worthy of himself, and of the throne which he had to bequeath to him. 

As Shahpour grew to manhood, he distinguished himself by the bravery, 
generosity, and justice, of which his earlier years had given promise. One 
of the memorable actions of his reign was the reduction of Khadr, a strong* 
hold of Mesopotamia, in the possession of the Arabs. This fortress was 
betrayed to him by the daughter of the governor, who had fallen in love 
with him, and whom he subsequently married. Some time afterwards, the 
lady complained of a severe pain, which was found to arise from her having 
slept, like the Sybarite, on a crumpled rose4eaf, and this extraordinary 
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sensibility of feeling ehe explained to arise from the delicacy with which her 
father had brought her up. Were you treated thus kindly by your father, 
and could you betray him said the indignant king ; and he punished the 
cruel treason by a more cruel death : the fair traitress was dragged limb 
from limb by wild horses. 

The cruel policy which had induced Ardashir to attempt the murder of 
Shahpour’s mother, had led to the proscription of the family of Mahrek, an 
Ashkanian npbleman. His daughter made her escape from this tyranny, 
and lived for some time in the family of a herdsman, where she was seen 
by the young Shahpour when out on a hunting excursion. He loved and 
married her, and learning flPom her the fatal fact of her descent, he promised 
to keep this secret from his father, and even to conceal from him their 
marriage. Accident, however, revealed to Ardashir his son’s alliance and 
the parentage of his wife : but far from taking the violent measures his son 
had dreaded, the monarch was delighted to find thus harmlessly fulfilled the 
dreaded prophecy that his crown should pass to a descendant of the Ashka- 
nians. Hormuz, the successor of Shahpour, was the fruit of this marriage. 
Dujing the life*lime of Shahpour, his courtiers endeavoured with success to 
prejudice him against liis son, and to persuade him that he entertained trea- 
sonable designs against his father's crown. Hormuz heard of this, and 
cutting off his right hand, sent it to his father : for this mutilation, according 
to the law of Persia, incapacitated him from reigning. Shahpour, not less 
ndiiiiring the generosity of his son than shocked at this mark of it, declared 
that the prince should succeed him, in spite of this dis(}ualification ; and kept 
Ills u’oid. 

Of the leigri of Hormuz our author relates little, but that he was distin- 
guished for his good qualities, and his wise and just government. The suc- 
foeding sovereigns are dismissed with a very brief notice, until we reach the 
ivigii of Dahram. In lus time arose the imposter Mam, the founder of the 
‘'Cct of Manichees, whose imposture is thus described by our historian ; 

As it had reached the ears of Mani, that Jesus, on whom be blessing] had 
said to his disciples, that after him should he sent the Paraclete, and that they 
should coniiuand their children to follow him, he pretended that he was pointed 
out under the name of the Paraclete : the truth is, this blessed word is one of 
the names of his excellency, Mustafa — the blessing of God be on him I Never- 
theless, Mani, under this vain pretence, laying claim to the gift of prophecy, 
put forth a book, which he called the Injil, and which he declared had descended 
to him from heaven. Masoudi says, that Shahpour was at first a convert to his 
sect, but afterwards receded from it, and persecuted Mani, who fled by way of 
Kashmir to Hindustan, and thence to China, and afterwards to Turkestan and 
Khatay, Now, Mani was an unrivalled statuary and painter. They say he 
could draw, with his finger, a circle of a koz in diameter, and that so accu- 
rately, that when examined with the compasses, no defect was found in the 
circumference : in short, he lived in Hindustan and China in great reputation, 
and much accounted of from his skill in making beautiful images. And in the 
course of his wanderings amongst the countries of the East, it is said he found 
a cave in a mountain, where the air was pure, and where he had every thing 
Ids wants required; and here he took up his abode for a year, having first told 
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his followers that he was about to be taken up into heaven, and should stay 
there for that time, and then return and bring them news from God. He bade 
them look for him in the beginning of the second year, in the vicinity of this 
cave, and then disappeared from their eyes, and concealed himself in the cave 
just mentioned, where for a year he busied himself in designing figures in a 
book which is called Erlenk Mani: and after the lapse of a year, he appeared 
again to his followers, with this book in his hand, covered with designs and 
adorned with paintings. 

A series of brief and uninteresting notices of subsequent reigns brings us 
to that of Shapour, remarkable in European history for his conquest of the 
emperor Valerian, and the indignities he heaped upon him. The Persian 
history states that this was a reprisal for similar indignities inflicted upon 
Shapour. That he was recognized, whilst at Constantinople in disguise, from 
his resemblance to his picture painted by Mani, and obliged to witness the 
destructive progress of the imperial arms through his country ; and that, 
having at length made his escape, he defeated Valerian’s army, took him 
prisoner, and detained him until the damage done by his troops had been 
repaired, and a sum of money paid as a ransom for the Persian blood shed 
in the campaign. Shapour was calledZulektaf (‘lord of the shoulder-blades’), 
from his breaking the shoulder-blades of his Arabian captives. 

Between this prince^ and Bahrain Gour, four kings intervene, of whom 
little is related but the length of their reigns. Bahrain is one of the most 
renowmed monarchs in Persian history. His romantic bravery, his spirit of 
adventure, his love of the chase, of music, and of the fine arts, have all con- 
tributed to render him famous in eastern history, while oriental fable has 
made him the hero of some of her most delightful stories. His brothers 
had all died early, which induced his father, Yezdejiid, to send him to 
Arabia, under the care of a friendly prince of that nation. To this educa- 
tion, amongst a romantic and hardy people, may be ascribed, in part, his 
bravery, his adventurous spirit, and that love of field-sports which lias passed 
into a proverb. O.i the death of his father, another prince of the royal 
family was raised to the throne by the Persian nobles, and Bahram only 
obtained his right alter a teriible struggle, \\hieh is thus described: 

After much speaking and disputing on one side and the other, it was decided, 
with the concurrence of Bahrain, that the royal diadem should be placed 
between two hungry lions, and that the kingly power should be given to him 
who should snatch it from between them. Then the commander of the forces 
brought into an enclosed space two furious lions and the Kaianian diadem ; and 
Bahram said to Cosroe, “ Step forward and take up the diadem.” But Cosroe 
thought in himself, 

The splendid diadem, when such a mortal fear is in the way to it, 

Is, indeed, a lieait-stirring ornament, but it is not worth the loss of the head. 

So he said to Bahram, “ I am the actual possessor of crown and throne, and 
thou the pretender to them : it is thou that must venture first for the acquisi- 
tion of them.” The lion-hearted prince, on this, stepped towards the diadem, 
and was assailed by one of the lions. The young hunter leaped upon him, and 
struck him on the head with a stone; and when the second lion approached, 
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he seized hii?] by the ears, and smote together the heads of the two, so that their 
brains were dashed out of their skulls and through their ears, and by the blows 
of the prince they were driven into the thicket of destruction ; then he took 
the crown and placed it upon his head. 

The mildness, justice, and benevolence of his administration, and his own 
fondness for elegant amusements, seem to have afforded the leisure and 
encouraged the taste for such pleasures, which became general amongst his 
people. Finding a deficiency of musicians amongst his own subjects, he sent 
for them from India ; and from the great number of persons of this class 
who then came into Persia and settled, a class of men are supposed to des- 
cend who hold much the same anomalous position there as the gipsies in our 
own country. An irruption of Tatars interrupted for a while this universal 
festivity. The Khacan crossed the Jihoun with an immense army, laid waste 
the country as ho advanced, and saw Bahrani retire before him, leaving both 
the enemy and his own nobles and people under tlie impression that he had 
fled from terror of the invader. Rut when the barbarian leader was thus 
lulled into perfect security, he was surprised by a night attack from Bahram, 
who had returned with a chosen band of his bravest warrior'^, “ men who 
would fearlessly place their foot in the lion's mouth, and advance into the 
jaws of the crocodile." Each carried on his horse’s neck the dried skin of 
a bullock, filled with stones; and the suddenness of the attack, the extra- 
ordinary noise thus produced, and the daring valour of the little band and 
their heroic leader, spread a panic through the immense Tatar host, and 
many of them were slaughtered. Bahrain killed the Khacan with his own 
hand, and the kingdom was wholly delivered from its nortliern invaders by 
this bold manoeuvre of her monarch. 

A long and romantic story is then told of a journey taken by this monarch 
in disgui.se into India. He is there said, single-handed, to have slain an 
enormous elephant, which had long kept the inhabitants of the metropolis 
in terror, and wholly taken possession of the road between the jungle it inha- 
bited and the city. 

Bahram fell, at length, a victim to his passion for hunting : he stumbled 
into a large pit of water, or natural well, in which he sank, and the Persian 
annalist declares that neither horse nor man w’ere ever seen again. 

The incursion of the Tatars in this reign seems to have brought the two 
races in closer contact; nor was their intercourse always of a hostile cha- 
racter. Khosh Nuaz, one of their kings, assisted Firoz against his brother, 
Hormuz, and established him on the throne : a service which was repaid by 
an invasion of his territories by the ungrateful sovereign. In the first 
instance, this was generously pardoned by the Tatar king, but in a second 
nruption of the Persians, Firoz was slain. 

He was succeeded by his son Palash ; and Kobad, his brother, making 
his escape from him into Tatary, was brought back after the lapse of four 
years, and established upon the throne, as his father had been, by the gene- 
rous Tatar monarch. Kobad, in his flight, had stayed one day at the house of 
^ nobleman, with whose daughter he fell in love; and on his return, found 
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the result of his brief acquaintance with his beautiful bride was a lovely boy of 
tlirec years : this son was named Cosroe, but is better known under his title 
of Nushirvan Adil — Nushirvan the Just — a name by which he has been 
celebrated through all subsequent ages. The reign of Kobad was marked 
by the prevalence of the heresy of Mazdak, a wretched impostor, who held 
the doctrine of the community of goods and of wives ; and whose followers, 
acting up to his doctrine, and conibining the power with the will to do evil, 
became the scourge of the unhappy country in which their strange heresy 
prevailed. Kobad himself embraced the detestable doctrine, and all the ear- 
nest remonstrances of the indignant Nushirvan were necessary to prevent 
his mother from being sacrificed, by her infatuated husband, to the lawless 
passion of Mazdak. On Nushirvan’s accession to the throne, he was obliged, 
for a whde, to temporize with the impostor, till the establishment of his 
government gave him the power, and the hcrcsiarch's excesses a pretext, 
to put him to death. His followers were punished by death and confiscation 
of goods, which were returned, as far as possible, to those from whom they 
had been forcibly taken away. The number of these sacrifices to oflfended 
justice and humanity was very great : a hundred thousand stakes are said to 
have impaled as many wretched fanatics. 

The reign of Nushirvan, though the most prosperous and renowned in 
the Iranian history, \vS disturbed by a bitter domestic calamity. His son 
Noushizad, the child of a Christian wife, rebelled against his father, and 
seizing the occasion of his absence in Syria, and the report of his death, 
gathered together a considerable body of Christians, and made a formidable 
show of opposition. Nushirvan, like David of old, gave strict charges to his 
generals to preserve the life of his guilty son, and these charges w^cre as 
inetlicicnt as those of the Jewish monarch. Nousliizad’s last words were, 
to desire that he might be buried with Christian rites ; and his father was 
long inconsolable for the .scion of his royal house which had thus perished. 

This monarch v as alike famed for the wisdom of his internal policy, and 
the extent of his foreign conquests. On the side of 'ratar\ , Arabia, and Syria, 
he made extensive conquests : he humbled tlie pride ol the Greek enipcior 
in many battles, and raised the Persian empire to a height of power which 
it had never before attained. He encouraged the arts of life, made the 
most judicious arrangements for the administration of justice, and, by a 
division of the Persian provinces into four parts, over each of which he 
appointed a trusty vicegerent, provided for the more careful supervision ot 
his whole empire. 

The reign of his son, Hormuz, who had during his father’s life-time 
acquired much military reputation, commenced under the most happy aus- 
pices, and for nearly twelve years of successful administration he sustained 
the high reputation of his father. But intoxicated, perhaps, by success, he at 
length lapsed into tyranny : his nobles rebelled against a monarch who had 
thinned their numbers by his cruelties; his dominions were invaded by the 
Greeks, the Arabs, and the Tatars; and his unworthy treatment of his gal- 
lant general, Baharam Choubin, who had signalized himself against the last- 
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named enemy, completed his ruin. Baharam rebelled, threw his king into 
prison, and set up Khosru Parviz, the son of the deposed monarch, as a 
pageant to favour his own usurpation of the throne. The public voice, how- 
ever, was for the young prince, who, during the course of these troubles, had 
taken refuge in the Greek empire : he was recalled, formally crowned, and 
two of his uncles removed the only impediment to his dominion, by butcher- 
ing the unfortunate IJormuz in prison — an act for which they were them- 
selves put to death by the young king. 

The reign and the personal history of Khosru, like those of Bahram 
Gour, have furnished many materials for oriental fiction. His unbounded 
magnificence, the luxury in uhich he lived, the beauty and romantic history 
of his fair wife Shirin, have been recorded with all the embellishments of 
eastern imagination. He extended his conquests widely, too, into the eastern 
portion of the Greek empire, took Jerusalem, and, as the Persian historian 
assures us, obtained possession of the holy cross, which was found cased in 
gold and buried deeply in the ground. His fate, in many respects, resembles 
that of his father. Reverses of fortune, aggravated by his own supineness 
and luxury, raised against him the nobles of the kingdom ; he was thrown 
into prison, where he languished till the hand of an assassin, at the direct 
instigation of his unnatural son, closed a life of unparalleled splendour, by 
a terrible and retributive death. Shirouiah, the pafticide, did not long enjoy 
tlie fruits of his crime. Ho seems to have died under the terrors of remorse, 
wiihm .1 few months of his ascending the throne. 

'1 he vo''t of the history of Persia, till its final conquest by the Mohamedan 
Arabs, is a mere detail of usurpations and depositions, till we reach the 
reign of Yezdejird, under whom the Persians sustained a signal defeat, in 
winch then monarch was slain, their independence destroyed, and their rich 
and powerful empire rendered tributary to the soldiers whom they had so 
lately despised as the naked eaters of lizards of the deserts.” 


ODE ON HUMAN LIFE. 

(from 'IHE CHINESE.)* 

In spring, to wander o’er the earth, whose hues 
Arc vivid with the fresh and fragrant flowers; 

In Summer’s heat, o’er lilied pools to muse; 

To quaff the wine in Autumn’s fading bowers; 

And when the snowy blast of Winter’s strong, 

To listen to an ancient poet’s .song. 

At nights — the unexpected nights — to rest 
Until the unasked-for morns again unclose : 

Such is a life of Virtue i ah, how blest 
Year after year in calm succession flows ! 

B. 

* From a pair of vascs in the possession of Sir Hillgrovc Turner. 
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THE NEW ZEALAND BILL. 

Although the Bill, entitled “ a Bill for the Protisional Government 
of British settlements in the Islands of New Zealand,'' received its death- 
blow on the 20th June, in the attempt to read it a second time in the House 
of Commons, we cannot refrain from commenting upon this strange attempt 
at legislation, which shows that men actuated by the best and most philan- 
thropical motives cannot be entrusted with the framing of laws. 

The project which, in its naked outline, was calculated not to excite 
alarm, but on the contrary to conciliate support, originated with an associa- 
tion, its acting committee comprehending highly respectable individuals, 
whose object was to effect a settlement in New Zealand, with a view of 
civilizing and evangelizing the natives. Jt was proposed to treat with the 
New Zealanders for the cession of part of the country, upon terms which 
would furnish them with protection against the evils to which they are 
exposed from adventurers and runaway convicts, and with the instruction 
and example which would expedite their progrcvss towards civilization. The 
views of the association were developed fully in a work, of which we gave 
a brief notice.* The project subsequently met with violent opponents, but 
nothing could tend more to weaken public confidence in the judgment of 
those who have undertafen to manage the affairs of the association, than 
this Bill. 

The preamble of the Bill is as follows : — 

Whereas the foundation of British settlements in distant lands, according 
to a wise and just system of colonization, must conduce to the advantage of 
this populous and commercial kingdom, and to the honour of her Majesty’s 
crown : And whereas the group of islands in the southern ocean, commonly 
called New Zealand, consisting of two principal islands, together with several 
smaller islands adjacent thereto, arc well adapted for the purposes of such 
colonization : And whereas many British subjects have fixed their residence in 
the said islands, some of whom have acquired considerable property therein, 
and the number of such British settlers is continually increasing ; and the said 
islands have become much frequented by British and other shipping, whereby a 
regular and increasing trade and intercourse are carried on therewith : And 
whereas there are not in force within the said islands any laws for the protec- 
tion of life, liberty, or property; by reason whereof, many unjust and wicked 
acts have been committed with impunity therein, and the native inhabitants 
thereof have been grievously injured : And whereas it is seriously apprehended, 
and has been represented to her Majesty by divers of her Majesty’s servants 
exercising authority in the South Seas, that unless measures be adopted to pre- 
vent the evils occasioned by the present state of intercourse between her 
Majesty’s subjects and the native inhabitants of the said islands, the said native 
inhabitants will continue to diminish in numbers, and will, in all probability, 
be shortly exterminated : And whereas divers of her Majesty’s subjects now in 
Great Britain, and possessing among them considerable property, are desirous 
of embarking for the said islands of New Zealand, for the purpose of settling 
in such parts thereof as the native inhabitants may be willing to cede to her 
♦ See Vol. xxjv p. 279. 
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Majesty, provided that adequate protection be secured to their persons and 
property within such territories as may be so ceded therein; and that all waste 
lands which may be lawfully ceded to her Majesty therein, be disposed of to 
settlers by sale only, bpon a sound and uniform system; and that the purchase- 
money thereof be employed principally as an emigration fund : And whereas 
others of her Majesty’s subjects are ready and willing to advance considerable 
sums of money in order to the foundation and maintenance of settlements in 
the said islands, upon condition that the government thereof be confided pro- 
visionally to commissioners specially appointed for that purpose, with the 
approval of her Majesty in Council; and that the waste lands therein be dis- 
posed of, and the purchase-money applied in the manner aforesaid : And 
whereas it is expedient that her Majesty’s said subjects, being so desirous, 
should be enabled to carry their said laudable purposes into effect, and that 
sufficient powers should be granted to enable just and equitable treaties to be 
made with the native inhabitants, for the purchase and cession of lands in the 
said islands, and in particular it is desirable that law and government should be 
duly established within the said islands, not only for prevention of the many 
evils arising as aforesaid, from the want thereof, but to the end that the native 
inhabitants may, for the future, be preserved from injury and wrong, may be 
instiuctcd in the knowledge of religion and the useful arts, and accustomed to 
the maimers of social life, whereby, under the favour of Providence, colonization 
will be the means of diffusing amongst them the blessings of Christianity, and 
promoting their civilization and happiness ; Be it th jjjefore enacted, &c. 

The lidl then proceeds to appoint the individuals composing the Com- 
mittee of the Association before-mentioned, and their successors in office, 
“ Commissioners for Settlements in New Zealand,” with powers which, as 
they were gradually unfolded in the successive clauses, struck us with 
astonishment. The Commissioners are empowered to make and enter into 
'•uch treaties or contracts as they shall deem expedient, with any chiefs or 
niliabitciiits of the native race, or other competent persons, in the islandsof 
New Zealand, for the cession to the crown of any sovereign rights, 
tenitories, or lands within the islands, and declare such territories British 
settlements, divide them into districts and give them any names they think 
lit. 'I’lie Commissioners may enter into such treaties or contracts with 
native chiefs or others, having competent authority, as they shall deem 
necessary, in order to enable them to exercise a criminal jurisdiction 
for the tiial and punislimcnt of offenders, and for the seizure of runaw^ay 
convicts, or other criminals or offenders against the laws of Great 
Britain, or of the said British settlements, within any parts of New Zea- 
land whereof the sovereignty .shall not have been ceded ; and also to enable 
the Commissioners to make regulations for the trade, navigation and inter- 
course between the inhabitants of the settlements, or other British subjects, 
and the native inhabitants in the Islands whereof the sovereignty shall 
not have been ceded, and to enable the Commissioners to regulate all other 
matters affecting the relations between the inhabitants of the settlements, or 
other British subjects, and the native inhabitants of any parts of the 
Islands whereof the sovereignty shall not have been ceded, or in anywise 
touching their interests or affairs re.spcctivcly. The Bill, indeed, provides 
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that copies of the treaties so made shall be laid before the Privy Council and 
Parliament, and that no such treaty or contract shall be valid unless made 
with the free will and full consent of the native parties thereto, and publiely 
ratified, in the presence of a protector of the native inhabitants : but this is 
a feeble and flimsy security against wrong. 

The Bill goes on to enact, that the government, as well legislative as 
executive, civil and military, and for all purposes whatsoever, of all terri- 
tories within the said Islands whereof the sovereignty shall be ceded to her 
Majesty or to the Commissioners, shall be vested in the Commissioners and 
their successors in office ; and they are authorized to make all such laws, 
institutions, ordinances and regulations, and to constitute such courts 
of Justice and judges, with such civil and criminal jurisdiction, and to 
appoint all such public officers of every description, as to the Commis- 
sioners shall seem necessary for the peace, welfare and good government of 
her Majesty’s subjects, as well as of all persons of the native race, and 
others within the said British settlements; and, in so far as they shall be in 
that behalf specially empowered by her Majesty, and not otherwise, to pardon 
all offences, and remit al^ fines within the settlements, either freely or condi- 
tionally, as to their discretion shall seem fit; and also to admit, by naturali- 
zation or otherwise, all aliens within the said settlements to the rights of 
British subjects therein, subject to such conditions as to the said Commis- 
sioners shall seem fit: and the said Commi.ssioneis may make such 
temporary and exceptional laws as shall ajipear to them adapted to the 
uncivilized state of the inhabitants of the native race, who shall not be 
obliged or required to obey or be subject to the general laws of the settle- 
ments: and the Commissioners are authorized to impose such customs and 
other duties, taxes and assessments, as shall to them seem necessary for the 
foundation and government of the settlements, and for all public purposes, 
as well as for defraying the expenses of the Commissioners, and the costs 
incurred in carrying this Act into execution. Here is the perpetual sovereignty 
of the country delegated to the Commissioners, almost without control. 

The Commissioners are further empowered to appoint such person as they 
may think fit to be “ the Council of Government” forthe settlemenis, to ne- 
gociate, make and enter into treaties and contracts ; all and any of whom they 
may remove, at their discretion,” and appoint others in their stead. The 
Commissioners are to regulate the rank and precedence of these councillors, 

as to them shall seem meet,” and to prescribe the duties of their office and 
their procedure therein ; and the Commissioners may delegate to such 
Council, or to any of the members thereof, such of their powers and autho- 
rities as they shall think fit, under such circumstances as they may direct, 
and may revoke or vary such delegated authority, and act as if no such 
delegation had been made. 

Without the means of enforcing its authority on the spot, these large 
powers would be inoperative ; but the Bill empowers the Commissioners to 
provide for the defence and protection of the said settlements, by raising 
and maintaining either 'such a colonial corps or militia, consisting of such 
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number of effective men, or such police force, or by equipping and main- 
laming such armed vessels, manned with such number of men, as to tlie 
Commissioners shall from time to time seem expedient ; and the Commis- 
Honers may establish and enforce such articles of war and martial law, for 
the military or naval forces, or for the protection and peace of the settle- 
ments, as the Commissioners shall deem necessary. 

The Commissioners arc empowered to sell all the lands of the settlements 
to British subjects " at such price as the Commissioners shall from time to 
time deem expedient;" and the purchase-money and rents of lands, after 
leserving onc-fourth for local improvements, are to be divided into two 
parts, the “ purchase fund" and the « emigration fund the former to be 
employed in the fulfilment of treaties and defraying expenses incident 
thereto; and the latter to be applied to the costs of conveying to the settle- 
ments labouring persons as emigrants. 

The Commissioners are required to set apart and reserve a portion of the 
coded lands, for the benefit of the native owners and their descendants. 
After proclamation of the Act in New Zealand, no title can be acquired 
lo any lands there by any individual other than natives from any of the 
native inhabitants, by purchase or otherwise. The Commissioners may 
appoint and remove at pleasure (subject to the approbation of the Crown) a 
“ Commissioner for Native Titles," to inquire into hnd determine claims to 
lands or hereditaments in the islands. 

These are some of the most prominent features of this extraordinary Bill, 
the framers of which could expect it would pass only by calculating on a 
degree of apathy iii the two Houses of I\irliament, which would be a betrayal 
(d their duty. There can be no doubt that such powers, lodged in hands 
where abuse would be impossible, might furnish an excellent corrective of 
the evils attending the present intercourse between the settlers and visiters 
in the Bay of Islands and the aborigines ; but no man in his senses would 
speculate upon such a condition. The granting of powers like these would 
invite their abuse. 

The projectors of this extraordinary law, it appears, complain that her 
Majesty’s Government lent their sanction to it at the outset. If this be the 
fact (though it is denied on the part of the Government), it shows gross 
negligence or culpable design in those who have the direction of our colonial 
alfairs. Perhaps they were lulled into security by reliance on the character 
and motives of the Association Committee. Public jealousy is now so much 
loused, that we doubt much whether Parliament will entrust them with any 
powers at all. ** 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Rot/al Asiatic Society . — This Society held a general meeting on the 26th of 
May, at which the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie took the chair. 

Josiah Heath, and F. C. Brown, Esq., were elected resident members. 
Richard Wood, Esq , of Constantinople, was elected a corresponding member. 

A paper was read by Professor Royle, on the subject of Caoutchouc, or 
Indian Rubber. The professor observed, that this substance, which but a few 
years since was used for nothing more than for rubbing out pencil-marks, was 
now, from the valuable qualities it possessed, applied to a great variety of 
purposes ; such as rendering cloth impervious to water ; for elastic belts and 
ropes, and bands for machinery; also, for paints and varnishes, and new 
applications of it to the arts and purposes of life were every day being dis- 
covered, as might be inferred from the great increase which had taken place of 
late years in the quantities imported into this country. 

It is said that the Chin|se had an early knowledge of Caoutchouc ; but it does 
not appear that that circumstance had any influence on its di.scovery in other 
parts of the world. The earliest record of it in England was by Dr. Priestley, 
who mentions it as being extremely useful for erasing pencil-marks. Condamine, 
the French traveller, in a paper read before the Academy of Sciences, at Pari.s, 
in 1 745, states that the resin called Cahuchu (Caoutchouc) is produced in the 
forests of Quito, and is used by the natives for making boots, bottles, &c. Ac- 
cording to Humboldt, it had long been known to the Peruvians. 

Botanists, in describing the tree from which Caoutchouc exuded, had unfor- 
tunately given different names to it; but it is now generally admitted to belong 
to the family of Euphorbiacece. It is also furnished by other tribes, as those 
containing the fig genus. It may be expected to be procured in all parts of the 
woild where there is a high temperature ;. and particularly when that is com- 
bined with moisture, as in tropical forests. It is now imported from South 
America, Vera Crnz, Sierra Leone, Java, and Penang. It is abundant in the 
northern parts of India ; and the paper read chiefly referred to the probability 
of its becoming an extensive article of commerce with that country. Dr. Royle 
stated that he brought forward the subject, at the suggestion of the Right Hon. 
Chairman of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, in order to show 
the Society in what way the investigations of the committee might tend to 
make better known here the natural products of our Indian empire; and to 
prove to the natives of India the riches they possessed in the least suspected 
substances. Dr. Royle’s first attention to the subject had been elicited by a 
visit to the Elastic Web Manufactory of Messrs, Cornish and Co., where he 
learnt that there was a considerable difficulty in procuring a sufficient supply of 
Caoutchouc, except at a greatly advanced price. In consequence of this in- 
formation, he was induced to write out to India, instituting inquiries relative 
to its production in that country. The replies he received were most satis- 
factory, and fully confirmed his previous anticipation that an inexhaustible 
supply could be procured from thence. Dr. Royle read the letters referred to; 
and remarked, he had since discovered, that ten years previous to this, Mr. 
George Swinton, formerly Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government, had, 
among other little-known products of India, sent home to Dr. Brewster, and 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, a specimen of Caoutchouc collected in the 
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Sylhet Hills; but it attracted little notice, and the box containing the speci- 
mens was recently found by Mr. Swinton in the lumber-roOm of the Society’s 
apartments. One of the letters read by Dr. Roylc, addressed to him by Dr. 
Wallich, of Calcutta, and dated in January of the present year, stated that, in 
consequence of Dr. Royle’s communications, he had made inquiries of the 
officers in the Assam provinces respecting Caoutchouc; and the result had 
been, that Captain Jenkins, assisted by Lieut. Vetch, had forwarded to Dr. 
Wallich, for transmission to the Caoutchouc Company in London, 2 cwt. of 
Caoutchouc, which had been collected in Assam by Lieut. Vetch from the 
Fictis Elasticaf which was found to be very abundant in several parts of that 
country. Dr. Wallich further stated, that he considered there was scarcely 
any limit to its supply from that part of India; and that, consequently, there 
was every prospect of its being a source of great commercial importance to 
both countries. 

l>r. Cantor exhibited to the meeting various drawings of fish from the Bay 
of Bengal, and read some notes upon them, and also uf)on the fisheries of that 
part of India. After describing several species not before scientifically eluci- 
dated, he adverted to their edible value; and remarked that the greater part 
of the animal food of the natives was of necessity restricted to fish, which 
was therefore an article of the first importance to them. The sea-fishery of 
Bengal was not carried on to any extent, chiefly because the distance of the 
markets is too great to allow of the carriage of the commodity in a fresh 
state. The only class of fishermen who are provided with sea-built boats, inha- 
bit villages near the entrance of the Hooghly; and the fish arc so plentiful, 
that a few hauls arc generally sufficient to load a boat. The bazaar.s of Cal- 
cutta are always stocked with an ample supply of dried fish, principally imported 
by the Burmese and Arabs; but from experiments recently made in the salting 
and preserving of fish on the coasts of Bengal, by Capt. R Idoyd, there was 
no doubt the natives themselves might abundantly furnish the market of 
Calcutta with the article at a much cheaper rate than is now the case. 

Dr. Royle afterwards read some observations on Butea kino, an astringent 
exudation from the Dhak or Pulaso^ India, witli an analysis of the substance 
hy Mr. E. Solly. It was found to contain a very large proportion of tannin ; 
cKperiments would be made to ascertain its real value to the tanner; and, 
if found useful, it could ea.sily become an article of commerce to almost any 
extent, as the plant was diff’iiscd over almost every part of India. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the authors of these tommunica- 
lions; in moving which, the Right lion. Chairman adverted to the proceedings 
and prospects of the Committee of Agricidturc and Commerce of the Society, 
and expressed his conviction that the committee, in its practical results, would 
fully prove its utility, and its claims to public support and encouragement. 


Asiatic Sodelt/ of Bengal . — The anniversary meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal was held on the Bd of January; H. T. Prinsep, Esq., V. P., in the 
chair. 

Various persons were proposed as members, including M. Jaubert, President 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Phe bust of Professor Wilson, by Sir F. Chanlrcy, which had just aarived, 
Was exhibited to the meeting; it was considered a remarkably good likeness. 

Ihe Secretary laid before the meeting a copy of the Khazmat-ul-Ihn, at 
^c»gth completed; and also the first proof of ihc Skarai/a’iil' Islam, recently 
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undertaken in conjunction with Nawab Tah^war Jung: also the catalogue 
of Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Hindi works in the Society’s Library. 

The Secretary then read the Annual Report of the Society’s progress for 
the year 1837. The accession of members had been larger than in any year 
since the Society’s institution; viz. ordinary members 40; honorary members 7. 
The loss by death and departure for Europe had been 20. 

The accounts showed the following amount of receipts and payments;.-. 
Received, including balance of last year (Rs. 220), and a receipt in deposit 
from the French Government towards procuring a copy of the rcdc/(Rs, 626), 
Rs. 12,818; Payments, Rs. 10,292; balance in the Bank of Bengal, Rs. 2,526. 
In the department of Oriental Publications, the receipts were Rs. 4,600; the 
Payments, Rs. 2,460. 

“ All the works which the Society had undertaken to finish were now com- 
pleted, with the exception of the Mahuhharata, itself advanced to the 300th 
page of the fourth or last volume. Of the sale of this work it was somewhat 
premature to form any estimate before the whole series could be offered to 
purchasers ; but judging from the other finished Sanskrit works, the native 
demand would be very limited, owing to the great poverty of the learned 
classes, to the absence of a tika or commentary, which most readers required, 
and to the adoption of the Devanagari character ; the proportion of Bengali 
readers being far above that of up-country pandits. By the time the edition 
would be completed, there would probably be a balance against the undertaking 
of near Rs. 6,000. As one mode of diminishing this large debt, the Com- 
mittee of Papers had recommended the acceptance of an offer of Rs. 1,000 
for the incomplete copies of the Faldwa Alcmgiri, of which a maulavi was 
willing to undertake a reprint, and it was thought still higher terms might be 
obtained, so numerous were the demands for law books among the educated 
Mohamedans. Confident hopes were long entertained of a favourable answer 
to the Society’s Memorial to the Honourable Court of Directors in 1835 ; it 
was known that the Court had recommended the local Government to sub- 
scribe lib. 500 f)er month expressly to the furtherance of the Society’s 
Oriental publications; but even that degree of patronage had been since 
understood to be negatived by the Board of Control, leaving the cause in a 
more hopeless condition than if a decided refusal had at first been given, from 
the growing liabilities incurred on the expectation of aid.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Kittoe is about to piiljlish, at Calcutta, a series of sketches and illustrations of 
the architecture of Uf)per India, accompanied by a small treatise on the origin, pro- 
gress, and decline of the style introduced and followed up by the Mohamedan empe- 
rors of Hindustan. 

A work from the Calcutta press is announced, entitled “ A Subaltern’s Sick Leave, 
or Rough Notes of a Visit to China in Search of Health,” by Lieut. Nicolas Poison 
(Peter Nicolson), of the Bengal N.I. 

Another work by the same author is announced, under the name of Assafar 
}Va.silui-z- Zufar, 

Mr. Pharoalj, of Madras, has announced a Gazetteer of the Madras territories. 
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KASr-lNDIA COMPANY'S MILITARY SEMINARY, ADDISCOMBE. 


A public examination was held at this 
institution on Monday^ the llth June» in 
the presence of the Chairman, Major- 
General Sir James Lushington, K.C.B., 
the Deputy Chairman, Richard Jenkins, 
Ksq., M*P*, a considerable number of 
the members of the Court, and the fol- 
lowing illustrious and distinguished indi- 
viduals, viz. — Their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Prince George of Cambridge ; 
Lieut-Generals Lord Bloomfield, and 
Sir Jasper Nicholls. Lord James Hay; 
Major- Generals Sir R. Houstoun, Sir C. 
Deacon, Sir J. O’Halloran, T. Stewart, 
Cleiland, Adyc ( R. A. ), Brigadier- Gene- 
ral Taylor ; Colonels Sir John May f R. A 
Sir C. Hopkinson, I’attcrson, Rogers 
(R.A.), Lindsay, Pasley, C. B. Taylor, 
(U M. College), Dyce- Sombre, and Sand- 
witli; Capt. Sirll. Baker, Bart. (R.N.); 
Lieut. -Colonels Jones ( R. A. ), Duneter- 
mIIo, Craigie, Sliicl (Secretary to the 
IVrsian Legation), Hay and Bonner; 
Major.^ Matson ( R.E ), W. Gordon, San- 
tlys; Captains Oliphant (Madras Kngrs.), 
Jervis (Bombay Eiigrs.), Melville- Giind- 
lay, Burnaby (R, Aj, Kemmis. The 
RevTiend Messrs. Le Bas (E. J. Coll.), 
Lindsay, and G. Coles ; G. A. Bushby, 
J. R. Thornhill, J.W. Muspratt, V. Mel- 
vill, J. Read, J. W. Sutherland, J. R. 
Gordon, J. Currie, J. B. Yzarn, Hooper, 
Ksqrs., &e. &e. 

After a careful investigation, the Public 
Examiner, Major-General Sir A. Dick- 
son, K.C. B., was enabled to bring for- 
waid twenty-five Gentlemen Cadets for 
examination, five of whom were selected 
for the artillery, viz. John Willim Fraser, 
Alexander Christie, Charles Vyvyan 
Cox, Craven Hildesley Dickens, and 
Henry Hammond; and twenty-one for 
infantry service, in the order expressed 
in the following list, viz. George Walter 
Cuiiinghame, Henry Shepherd Money, 
Thomas Charles Henry D’Oyly, Robert 
Henry David Tulloh, Patrick Cheap Clark, 
Charles Borlase Stevens, Frederick Fan- 
ning, Henry Baker Sweet, Charles Ric- 
hetts Maling, Robert Lewis Taylor, 
Robert Black, James Barnes Dnrister- 
ville, Alexander Lawrence Tweedie, Ar- 
thur Hewlett, George Travers Sayer 
Carruthers, Charles Sydney Sparrow, 
James Travers, William Champion, Tho- 
mas Peach Waterman, James John 
Combe. 

The report of the Lieut. -Governor, Sir 
L. Staniius, C.B. , was satisfactory as to 
the conduct of the cadets during the (eiin ; 
alluded to the creditable peilormancc of 


the duties, and the maintenance, on the 
part of the Corporal Cadets, of the disci- 
pline of the institution, and to their me- 
ritorious example. 

The prizes recommended by the Public 
Examiner and the Lieut. -Govenior were 
presented by the Chairman in the follow- 
ing order of merit, viz. 

To Gentleman Cadet J. W. Fraser, 1st 
Mathematical, 1st Fortification, Military 
Surveying, 1st Hisdiistani, and the sword 
for General Good Conduct, in presenting 
which Sir James Lushington expressed 
himself as follows, viz. 

“ Mr. h'raser : In the name of the 
Court of Directors, I present you with 
this sword, as a testimony of their high 
approbation of your examplary good con- 
duct. Whenever you look upon it, and 
consider the circumstances under which 
you have received it, it will, I am satis- 
fied, act as a talisman, and prevent your 
ever turning aside from the paths of rec- 
titude and honour. I feel, therefore, more 
than confidciiee — I have an absolute con- 
viction. that you will continue to pursue 
through life the same honourable course 
which has been the means of your ac- 
quiring this reward, as gratifying to me to 
present, as it must be to you to receive.’’ 

A. Christie, 2d Good Conduct. 

C. V. Cox, Military Drawing and Civil 
Drawing. 

C. H. Dickens, 2d Mathematical. 

H. Hammond— French. 

G. W. Cuningliame, 2d Fortification. 

H. B. Sweet — Latin. 

R. L. Taylor, 2d Hindustani. 

Second Class. 

Gentleman Cadet 11. Yule, Mathema- 
tical, Fortification, Military Drawing, 
Military Surveying, Latin, and Good 
Conduct, 

A, J. M. Boilcaii — French and Hin- 
dustani. 

G. F. Thorne, Civil Drawing. 

Harry W. B. Bell (of the tliird class), 
General Good Conduct. 

At this stage of the proceeding, tlie 
Chairman addressed the Cadets in the 
following terms. 

“ Gentlemen Cadets : It is a most 
pleasing part of my duty to express to 
you the gratification the examination of 
this day has afforded, not only to me, but 
also, I am certain, to those members of 
the Court of Directors wJio arc present 
on this occasion. Nor do I consider it 
less satisfactory, that the reports which 
have been received fiom the Public Ex- 
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aminer and Lieut. -Governor assure us 
that, generally, your application to your 
studies, and your good conduct during 
the past term, have been such as to reflect 
credit on yourselves, and to afford a con- 
vincing proof you are fully sensible of the 
l)enefits you derive from being admitted 
into this institution. 

“ Having every reason to lielieve the 
intentions of the Court of Directors, in 
establishing the Military Seminary, have 
been fully accomplished, by sending forth 
from its walls a succession of young offi- 
cers, whose qualifications, when matured 
by experience, and a few years of active 
service in the subordinate ranks, have 
enabled them to serve their country in a 
manner most beneficial to the public inte- 
rests and most honourable to themselves, 
are we not bound to tender our acknow- 
ledgment to those who have been mainly 
instrumental in producing this desirable 
result? 

“ To the Public Examiner, to the 
Lieut.- Governor, and to the professors 
and officers, I beg to express the high 
sense I entertain of the zeal and ability, 
vigilance and firmness, with which they 
execute the important duties of their 
respective offices, and to assure them the 
Court of Directors duly estimate their 
valuable services. 

“ Gentlemen : To you who are now 
leaving the Seminary, and will shortly 
proceed to India, the anxiety I feel for 
your welfare, and the deep interest I 
must ever take in every thing affecting 
the honour and character of tlie Indian 
army, are the leading motives which in- 
duce me to offer you some advice, in the 
persuasion and hope that it may prove 
useful to you. You will not, 1 think, be 
the less disposed to listen with attention 
to what I may recommend to you, pro- 
ceeding as it does from one in the same 
service as yourselves, who has passed the 
best part of his life in that country to 
which you are going, and who has served 
much with hi.s regiment, both in tfie sub- 
ordinate and superior ranks 

*' First, then, let me impress on your 
minds the great importance of making 
yourselves well acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the troops with whom you are 
to serve. However talented you may be, 
however scientific, without this qualifica- 
tion, you will be impeded and embar- 
rassed at every step you take. With it, the 
performance of your duty, in many essen- 
tial points, will be easy and pleasant, ad- 
vantageous to those under your command, 
and most serviceable to your own interest ; 
for perhaps you may not be aware that it 
i.s a regulation of the service, that with- 
out this necessary knowledge, you cannot 
be appointed either to the regimental or 
the general staff. 

" You will find yoursehes, on your 


arrival in India, placed amongst men 
differing from you greatly in habits, man- 
ners, and religion, but not by any means 
deficient in, on the contrary, possessing in 
an eminent degree those attributes of a 
good soldier, courage, fidelity, and loyalty. 
Treat them with kindness, consideration, 
and indulgence, as regards their prejudices 
and religion, and you will command their 
love and their gratitude ; and above all, let 
me enjoin you to exercise a vigilant self, 
control, and never let any provocation 
irritate you to commit any personal vio- 
lence towards a native, a practice alike 
forbidden by positive orders from the 
Court of Directors, and by every manly 
and generous feeling. 

“ Be punctual, cheerful, obedient, and 
active in the performance of your military 
duties, and you will gain the approbation 
and esteem of yoiir superiors. Be cour- 
teous and gentlemanly in your demeanour 
to all, neither apt to give or take offence, 
but always acting in a manner becoming 
the high-minded officer and gentleman, 
and you must secure the respect and re- 
gard of your equals. He temperate in 
your manner of living, and prudent in 
your expenditure ; this will afford you 
the best clumce of returning to your na- 
tive country in health and independence, 
and thus reaping the just reward of a 
long and honorable course of public ser- 
vice. 

“To you, Gentlemen Cadets, who will 
return here after the vacation, were any 
incentive necessary to .stimulate you to 
the most strenuous exertions, during the 
remaining period of your stay at this 
in.stitution, that incentive is, I would say, 
at fin's moment before yoiir eyes, and 
acting ^\ith peculiar force. 

“ 1 have frequently bad the pleasure of 
witnessing, on former similar occasions to 
this, the attendance of many noble and 
distinguished persons, hut never till this 
day have we been honoured by the pre- 
sence of any members of the royal family. 
Ills Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and his son, Prince George, have 
graciously condescended to be present at 
this examination. I look upon this as an 
event Addiscombe may well be proud of. 
1 hope I do not presume too much in 
saying, that to the high estimation in 
which this institution is held by all who 
have had tJie opportunity of judging of 
its merits, and to its public reputation, 
we are indebted for the distinguished 
honour Iiis Royal Highness has conferred 
upon us ; and I would fain encourage the 
belief, that the proceedings his Royal 
Highness may witness here this day will 
leave a favourable impression on his mind. 

“ I trust I do not exceed the bounds of 
discretion in breathing a hope, that a mo- 
ment might arrive when his Royal High- 
iicbb would be pleased to assure our he- 
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loved Sovereign Lady the Queen, that 
it is the eonstant and earnest endeavour 
of the East-India Company to train up 
their military officers in the manner best 
calctilated to make them the loyal and 
courageous defenders of her Majesty’s 
Kastern dominions.” 

The Mathematical Examination com- 
menced with several theorems and pro- 
blems in Geometry, which were given to 
those Cadets who were the least advanced 
in their studies. Tlie Public Examiner 
then proceeded to give to other parts of 
the class some theorems in Conic Sec- 
tions, &c. ; those in the meantime who 
had finished their Geometry solving seve- 
ral simple and quadratic equations, of va- 
lious degrees of difficulty, and expounding 
several Algebraic examples by the bino- 
mial theorem. 

The Senior Cadets afterwards demon - 
.strated various propositions in different 
parts of Mechanics and Natural Philoso- 
phy, and their application to practice, such 
as the Balliston pendulum, the regulator 
01 governor of steam-engines, which con- 
cluded this important pait of the exami- 
nation. 

In the Fortification Dfpahtmknt, 
Gentlemen Cadets Fraser, Cuninghame, 
Cox, Dickens, and Christie had prepared 
various constructions which weie full of 
Intel est. The foitifications on both sides 
of the Rhine at Cobleritz, as executed by 
General Aster, were beautifully drawn by 
Cadets Fraser and Cox, with explanations 
of the forts of Alexander, of Ehrenbreit- 
stem, and their dependencies. Cadet 
Christie had prepared the subject of sap- 
ping, and Captain Jebb’s modification of 
advancing the double sap with three sap 
lulleis — all these methods were illustrated 
by clear well-executed models of each 
kind of sap. Cadet Cuninghame, had 
executed an elaborate plan of a system of 
fortification proposed liy Lieutenant Kaye, 
of the Bengal Artillery, which he attacked 
and I educed in a very cleur and able man- 
ner. Cadets Maling and Stevens had re- 
spectively, attacks of the modern system, 
and a series of advanced lunettes, which 
contained projects of attack, journals of 
the sieges, tables of engineer and artil- 
lery means for the reduction of the de- 
fences. Cadet Dickens’ plan of blindages 
tuid platform.s was beautifully executed, 
Hiid Its explanatory notes were most per- 
spicuous. A series of ordnance and 
mining experiments for breaching, as car- 
ried on by the French artillery at Metz, 
'vas arranged by Cadet Christie, accom- 
panied by explanatory observations, show- 
't'g how carefully he had studied the sub- 
ject. These were amongst the leading 
subjects of a vast quantity of useful pro- 
fessional matter brought forward on this 
<»<Tasion. On military bridges, seven 
Gentlemen Cadet.s were examined in Sir 
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Howard Douglas’ essay on this subjectr 
viz , — Cadets Yule, Boileau, Robertson, 
Bourchier, Fytche, Bruce, and Williams, 
embracing chiefly the construction of 
bridges of boats, pontoons, rafts of tim- 
ber and casks ; velocities of currents, and 
their effects, &c. The subject of sus- 
pension bridges had been most carefully 
examined by Cadet Yule, whose informa- 
tion excited considerable attention ; espe- 
cially his description of the ingenious 
mode of crossing the gap of 100 feet in 
width, in the Roman bridge over the 
Tagus, at Alcantara, in 1^12. 

The out-door operations in this depart- 
ment consisted of the construction of 
several bridges across a piece of water, 
on which the bridge practice is constantly 
carried on. A strong bridge, sixty feet long, 
made of a pair o( Colonel Blanshard’s 
small infantry tin cylindrical pontoons, 
and of two ratts of small casks, with sad- 
dles and superstructure to correspond, was 
formed by a section of fourteen Cadets. 
An elegant little biidge for infantry, sixty 
feet, long, was made of a pair of long spars, 
resting on two small pontoons, and cover- 
ed with light hurdles. There was a neat 
suspension bridge also, sixty-six feet long, 
formed of two chains sustained by rough, 
strong trees, firmly fixed in as uprights. 
Alter the bridging exhibition, the main 
works (which are gieatly advanced around 
the Pal ade Ground) were to have been 
attacked and cscaladed, by escalading 
platlorms, and all was prepared, when a 
tremendous pour of rain came on, which 
wetted every person in the field through 
and tlirough. The escalading platforms 
which were to have been used on this oc- 
casion are superior to escalading ladder, 
when the ditches of the field-w'orks are 
narrow. In this case, the four platforms 
over w'hich the assaulting parties were to 
mount into the bastion attacked were 
to have been run out by cadets from a 
portion of parallel at 1 10 yards distant in 
double time, and on reaching the coun- 
terscarp, their extremities to be dropped 
on file superior slopes of the parapets, 
stretching across an opening of thirty lect ; 
the operation being covered by the fire of 
two three-pounders in the parallel, and 
ojiposed by two three-pounders in the 
defensive works ; these platforms were 
e.ich made of a pair of long scaffolding 
poles lashed at three feet apart upon the 
axletrees of limber carriages, and having 
a good flooring of hurdles. 

But the most interesting sight on this 
occasion, was a boat proposed and exe- 
cuted by Lieut. Cook, R.N., the able As- 
sistant Professor of Fortification at Ad- 
discombe. This boat is eighteen leet long, 
six feet broad in the beam, and three feet 
deep, of great strength, and capable of 
currying tw'enty men ; it is formed of two 
sets of oak ribs, which enclose a strong 
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canvass covered with I^Iackintosh varnish^ 
so that when the gunwale, the keel, and 
the kelson pieces are otf, it folds up like 
a double telescope towards the centre ; 
and the whole boat, with its gear, goes 
into a half circular box, six feet long, three 
feet deep in the curve, and one foot and 
a-half wide, altogether weighing less than 
four hundred-weight. An elephant can 
carry four of these boats, and thus eighty 
men can be pushed across a river by ma- 
terials carried by one elephant; the boat is 
as well calculated for pontoons as for com- 
mon purposes, as was illustrated at Addis- 
combe by the formation of a bridge sixty 
feet long, the boat being the only support 
between the banks, upon which the spars 
rested. The buoyant properties of this 
lu)at are considerable, and it is especially 
suited to the service in India, where the 
transport of common pontoons is so diffi- 
cult, from the bad nature ot the roads. 

The Military Drawings exhibited 
were as follow, viz. 

First Chss. 

Cape of Good Hope, by Gentleman 
Cadet Cox; Battles of Dresden and Ber- 
gen. by Frazer; Battle of Dresden, 1838, 
by D’Oyly; Battle of Culm, by Ham- 
mond ; Battle of Culm, by Christie; Lines 
of Torres Vedras and Car-da-dcu, by 
Clark ; Sketch of Ground between Lis- 
bon and Vimera, by Money; Sketch of 
Heights of Roleia, by Sweet ; Battle of 
Malplaquet, by Tulloh; Battle of Bel- 
grtule, by Stevens; Survey of Ground, 
in Kent, by Dickens ; Survey of Dunkirk, 
by Dimsterville ; Battle of Friedland, by 
Tweedie; Battle ot Alexandria, by How- 
lett; Battle of Albuera, by Taylor. 


compass, of various military positions 
in the surrounding country. This prac- 
tice is calculated to give facility in sketch- 
ing the features of ground, which is con- 
sidered the most difficult part of military 
surveying. All the sketches exhibited 
were the original ones taken in the field ; 
and many of them do great credit to the 
Cadets. Those of Messrs. J. Fraser, 
Alexander Christie, Charles V. Cox, and 
W. G. Cuninghame, were particularly 
noticed. 

The proficiency now attained by many 
of the Gentleman Cadets in this branch of 
their instruction, will ensure at all times 
a supply of qualified officers for the im- 
portant surveys constantly required in 
India. 

Lanuscape Drawing. — In this de- 
partment a great variety of specimens were 
produced, showing much taste and talent. 
Among the most prominent — A View of 
Skelwith Ford, in Langdalc, Cumber- 
land, by Gentleman Cadet C.Cox, of the 
first class, attracted great attention, from 
its beauty ot colour and complete finish. 
This drawing obtained the first prize. A 
View ot the Bay of Naples, by J. Fraser; 
and a View in the Zuyder Zee, near Am- 
sterdam, by A. Christie, were very little 
inferior, the former drawing possessing 
that happy serenity of atmosphere so pe- 
culiar to the climate of Italy ; in tlie 
latter, a gloomy (and in our opinion a very 
difficult) sky was well given, representing 
the near approach of a thunder-storm in 
large masses ot dark electric clouds, A 
Village Scene, Evening, by C. H. 
Dickens ; a View of Wyburn Water, by 
11. Tulloh, and a View ot the City of Dur- 


<> / ham, by H. Hammond, were exceedingly 

oeeumi effective, and told well for the talent and 

The followinfT were also deserving of ^.entlemen by 

much commendation : whom they were executed : in all, tlie 

Storming ot French Jf'pes before May- {grial perspective was well preserved ; and 
ence, by Yui^ti^ot Czasliift,d''*<i R<^3r'go» in the lubt-mentioned, viz. the view of 
bY^vtche Jfajoz, by WilJmm’i.v Boileaii ; Durham, Mr. Hammond has been rc- 
near Croydon, by Bell ; Sketch Ciround markably fortunate in expressing the dif- 
Disposition ot the Allies in Aiioys*^. ferent degrees of distances, as seen when 
linea, by Stuart; Ground near AdUiiigUj(- looking towards a setting sun, and the 
park, by Bruce- lupV^ natural progression from the grey tints ot 

In the Military Surveying DepaU distant objects, to the blighter and 

MENT, numerous plans attested the povveiful colours of the toregroiind. 

gence ot the pupils during the past ^'^'Ujiiist not omit a small, but beautiful 
year. Those in the first class have consisting of cottages, figures, 

exercised in takiijg sketches, with VVees agreeably mingled, by G. Thorne, 

aid of the pocket sextant and survey \ second class, and which obtained 
^ yjod prize. 
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I’ENAL CODE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

{Continued from ip. 17G). 

CHAP. V. 

OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE STATE. 

109. Whoever wages war against the Government of any part of the terri- 
mrics of the East-India Company, or attempts to wage such war, or by instiga- 
tion, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the waging of such war, shall be 
punished with death, or transportation for life, or imprisonment of either 
(lcscrij)tion for life, and shall forfeit all his property. 

IHustraliona. 

{(i) A joins an army of a foreign power, which has invaded the territories of the 
K;ist- India Company, and serves in that army. A has committed the oftence defined 
in this clause. 

(/>) A conspires with other persons to cause an insurrection against the East-India 
Company’s Government in one ot tlie presidencies. A has committed the offence 
(lefim'd in tin's clause. 

(«■) A instigates a native power to make war on the Government of India. A has 
I'ommitted tlie offence defined in thi« clause. 

110. Whoever by any act, or by any illegal omission, conceals the existence 
of a design to wage \var against the (Jovcrnincnt of any part of the territories 
of the East-India Company, intending or knowing it to be likely that he may 
hy such concealment facilitate the waging of such war, and thereby previously 
:il)ct» the waging of such war, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
liescriptioii for a term which may extend to fourteen years, and must not be 
less than two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

111. Whoever, with the intention of inducing or compelling the Governor- 
general of India, or the Governor or Deputy Governor of any presidency, or 
.niiy member of the Council of India, or of the Council of any presidency, to 
exercise, or refrain from exercising, in any manner, any of the lawful powers of 
such Governor-general, Governor, Deputy Governor, or member of Council, 
assaults, or makes show of assaulting, or wrongfidly restrains, or attempts 
wrongfully to restrain, or overawes by means of a riotous assembly, or 
attempts .so to overawe, .such Governor-general, Governor, Deputy Governor, 
or member of Council, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extent to seven years, and must not be less than one 
year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

112. If any person, by doing any thing whereby he commits an offence under 
tlic last preceding clause, also commits an offence under any other clause of 
tills Code, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

113. Whoever, hy words, either spoken or intended to be read, or by signs, 
oi* by visible representations, attempts to excite feelings of disaffection to the 
Government established by law in the territories of the East-^ndia Company, 
among any class of people who live under that Government, shall be punished 
'vith banishment for life, or for any term, from the territories of the East-India 
Company, to which fine may be added, or with simple imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to three years, to which fine may be added, or with 
fine. 

Explanation. Such a disapprobation of the measures of the Government as 
Is compatible with a disposition to render obedience to the lawful authority of 
2(>.No.103, - 
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the Government, and to support the lawful authority of the Government 
against unlawful attempts to subvert or resist that authority, is not disaffec- 
tion ; therefore, the making of comments on the measures of the Govern- 
ment, with the intention of exciting only this species of disapprobation, is not 
an offence within this clause. 

114. Whoever wages war against the Government of any Asiatic power in 
alliance with the Government established by law in the territories of the East- 
India Company, or attempts to wage such war, or, by instigation, conspiracy, 
or aid, previously abets the waging of such war, shall be punished witli 
banishment from the territories of theEast-India Company, to which fine may 
be added, or with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may 
extend to three years, to which fine may be added, or with fine. 

115. Whoever uses any place within the territories of the East-India Com- 
pany for the purpose of making preparations to comnut depredations on the 
territories of any power at peace with the Government of the said territories, 
or for the purpose of taking refuge after committing such depredations, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to fourteen years, and must not be less than two years, and shall also 
be liable to fine, and to forfeiture of any specific property. 


CHAP. VI. 

OF OFFENCFS UKCATING TO THE ARMY AND NAVY'. 

lie. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the 
committing of mutiny by a soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the 
East-Iudia Company, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to seven years, and must not be less than 
one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

117. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the 
committing of mutiny by a soldier or .sailor in the service of the King or of the 
East-India Company, shall, if mutiny be committed in conse(]uence of that 
instigation, in pursuance of that conspiracy, or with that aid, be punished 
with transportation for life, or imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to life, and must not be less than three years, and shall also 
be liable to fine. 

118. Wlioevcr, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets an 
assault by any soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the East-India 
Company, on any superior officer of such soldier or sailor, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may extend to three 
years, and must not be less than six months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

IH). Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets an 
assault by any soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the East-Indi.i 
Company, on any superior officer of such soldier or .sailor, shall, if such 
assault be committed in consc(|ucnce of that instigation, in pursuance of that 
conspiracy, or with that aid, be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to seven years, and must not be less than 
one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

120. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the 
desertion of any soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the East- 
India Company, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to one year, or line, or both. 
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121 . Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the 
desertion of any soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the East* 
India Company, shall, if desertion be committed in consequence of that insti- 
gation, in pursuance of that conspiracy, or with that aid, be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
years, or fine, or both, 

122. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the de- 
sertion of any soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the East- 
India Company, to an enemy, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to seven years, and must not be less 
than one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

123. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the 
desertion of any soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the East- 
India Company, to an enemy, shall, if desertion be committed in consequence 
of that instigation, in pursuance of that conspiracy, or with that aid, be 
punished with transportation for life, or imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to life, and shall also be liable to fine. 

124. Whoever, except as hereinafter excepted, knowing that a soldier or 
sailor in the service of the King or of the East-India Company, has deserted, 
subsequently abets such desertion by harbouring such soldier or sailor, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may 
extend to three months, or fine, which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

Excepiion, This provision does not extend to the case in which the harbour 
is given by the husband, or wife, or relation in the direct ascending or des- 
cending line, or brother, or sister, of the person to whom the harbour is given. 

ISf). Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets what he 
knows to be a breach of military or naval discipline by any soldier or sailor in 
the service of the King or of the East-India Company, shall, if such breach of 
discipline be committed in consecpience of such instigation, in pursuance of 
that cons|)iracy, or with that aid, be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to six months, or fine, or both. 

Illustration. 

B, a soldier, offers his military accoutrements for sale to A ; A buys them, know- 
ing that it is a breach of military discipline in B to part with these accoutrements. A 
lias committed tlic olfcnce defined in this clause. 

126. Whoever, not being a soldier in the service of the King or of the East- 
India Company, wears any garb or carries any token resembling any garb or 
token used by such soldier, with the intention that it may be believed that he 
is such soldier, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to three months, or fine, which may extend to 
Us. 500, or both. 


CHAP. VII. 

OF OFFEVCF-S AGAINST THE PUBLIC TRANQUILLITY. 

127. An assembly of twelve or more persons is designated as “ a riotous 
assembly,** if it is the object of that assembly to overawe the Legislative or 
Executive Government of India, or the Government of any presidency, or 
any public servant, or any body of public servants, in the exercise of the 
lawlul powers of such public servants, or of such body; or to resist the 
t^^cculion of any law ; or to commit any assault, mischief, or criminal tres- 
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pass; or wrongfully to restrain any person; or to put any person in fear of 
tnirt or of assault; or wantonly to insult or annoy any person; or if that 
assembly is attended with circumstances which may reasonably excite appre- 
hensions that its object is one of those aforesaid. 

Explanation. An assembly which was not riotous when it assembled, may 
subsequently become a riotous assembly, 

128. Whoever, being aware of facts which render any assembly a riotous 
assembly^ intentionally joins that assembly or continues in it, is said to com- 
mit the offence of “ rioting.” 

129. Whoever commits the offence o^ rioting shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description for a term which may extend to six months, or 
fine, or both, 

130. Whoever commits the offence of rioting by joining or continuing in a 
riotous assembly which has been commanded to disperse in the manner pre- 
scribed in the Code of Procedure, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

131. If any person commits the offence of rioting in such a manner that he 
commits an offence under the last preceding clause, and also commits an 
offence under cither of the two next following clauses, the punishment shall 
be cumulative. 

132. Whoever commits the offence of rioting, being armed with any weapon 
for shooting, stabbing, or cutting, or having made preparation for committing 
the offence of rioting, by arming himself with any weapon whatever, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
fo two years, or fine, or both. 

133. If murder be committed by any rioter, while committing the offence of 
rioting, every other person who, at the time of the committing of the murder, 
is committing the offence of rioting as a member of the same riotous assembly, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term which 
may extend to five years, or fine, or both. 

134. If any person, in committing the offence of rioting, commits an offence 
under any clause contained in any other chapter of this Code, tl\c punishment 
shall be cumulative. 

135. Whoever intentionally joins or continues in any assembly of twelve or 
more persons, knowing that such assembly has been commanded to disperse in 
the manner prescribed in the Code of Procedure, shall be punished with simple 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to one month, or fine, or both. 

136. Whoever, malignantly and wantonly, or hy doing any thing which is 
illegal, gives any provocation to any person, intending or knowing it to be 
likely that the effect of that provocation may be, that the offence of rioting will 
be committed, shall, if the offence of rioting be committed in consequence of 
such provocation, be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

137. If any person, by doing any thing whereby he commits an offence under 
the last preceding clause, also commits an offence under any other clause of 
this Code, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

Illustration. 

A offers an insult to the religion of a class of persons, with the deliberate inten- 
tion of wounding their feelings : lie is punishable with imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one year, by clause 282; but it he also knows it to be likely that he shall 
cause rioting, and does so cause rioting, he will be liable to punishment both under 
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clause 282 and clause 136 ; that is to say, he will be punishably with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding two years. * 


CHAP. VIII. 

OF THE AUUSE OF THE POWERS Of PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

138. Whoever, being or expecting to be a public servant,* directly or indi- 
rectly accepts, obtains, or attempts to obtain from any party, for himself, or 
for any other party, any gratification whatever, other than legal remuneration, 
as a motive or a reward for doing orw forbearing to do any official act, or for 
showing or forbearing to show, in the exercise of his official functions, favour 
or disfavour to any party, or for rendering or attempting to render any service 
or disservice to any party with the Legislative or Executive Government of 
India, or with the Government of any presidency, or with any public servant, 
as such, or with any body of public servants, as such, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three years, 
or fine, or both. 

Explanations. “ Expecting to be a public servant.” If a person not expect- 
ing to be in office obtains money by deceiving others into a belief that he is 
about to be in office, and that he will then serve them, he may be guilty of 
cheating, but he is not guilty of the olfcncc defined in this clause. 

“Gratification.” The word “gratification” is used to denote, not only 
pecuniary gratifications, and gratifications estimable in money, but also all gra- 
tifications of appetite, and all honorary distinctions, 

“ Legal remuneration.” All remuneration is legal which is given to a public 
servant by the Government which he serves, or by any person thereunto aiitho- 
I'lscd by that Government, or which a public servant is permitted to accept by 
the Government which he serves, or by any person thereunto authorised by 
that Government. 

“ A motive or a reward for doing.” A person may receive a gratification as 
a motive for doing what he docs not intend to do, or as a reward for doing 
what he has not done. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, a public servant, obtains Z’s consent that Z’s sister sliall live with A as A’s 
iiiistrcss, as a motive to A lor giving Z u place in A’s gift. A has committed the 
»)irciice defined in tlii.s clause. 

(Ii) A, a public servant, obtaiiLs from Z, a b.inkcr, a situation in Z’s- bank for A's 
brother, as a reward to A for deciding a cause in favour of Z. A lias committed the 
oJferiee defined in this clause. 

(c) A, holding the oflice of resident at tlie comt of a subsidiary power, accepts a 
lac of rupees from the minister of that power. It does not appear that A accepted 
iliis sum as a motive or a reward for doing or forhoaring to do any particular official 
act, or for rendering or attempting to render any particular service to that power with 
the Britisli Government ; but it docs appear that A accepted the sum as a motive, 
or a reward for generally showing favour in the exercise ot his official functions to 
that power. A has committed the offence defined in this (dause. 

(d) A, a public servant, induces Z erroneously to believe that A’s influence with 
the Government has obtained a title for Z, and thus induces Z to give A money as a 
reward for this service. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

139. Whoever directly or indirectly accepts, obtains, or attempts to obtain 
horn any party, for himself, or for any other party, any gratification what- 
ever, as a motive or a reward for inducing, by the exercise of personal 

* For the definition of the wortb “public servant/’ sec tlauiC 14. 
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influence, any public servant to do or to forbear to do any official act, or 
to show, in the exercise of the oflicinl functions of such public servant, 
favour or disfavour to any party, or to render or attempt to render any 
service or disservice to any party witli the Legislative or Kxccutive Go- 
vernment of India, or with the Government of any presidency, or with any 
public servant, as such, or with any body of public servants, as such, shall 
be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to six 
months, or fine, or both. 

Illustration. 

An advocate who receives a fee for arguing a case before a judge ; a person who 
receives pay for arranging and correcting a memorial addressed to Government, setting 
forth the seiviccs and claims of the memorialist; a paid agent for a condemned cri- 
minal, who lays before the Government statements tending to show that the condem- 
nation was unjust; are not within this clause, inasmuch as they do nut exercise 
personal influence, 

140. Whoever, being a public servant, abets, either previously or subse- 
quently, the offence defined in the last preceding clause, when that offence is 
committed by means of real or pretended influence over himself, shall be 
punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years, 
or fine, or both. 

Jlliistration. 

A is a public servant. 11, A’s ini'^tiess, receives a present as a motive for soliciting 
A to give an olTice to a partienlar person ; A abets her doing so, B is punishable 
with imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months, or fine, or both. A is punish- 
able with imprisonment lor a term wliicli may extend to three years, or fine, 
or both. 

141. Whoever, being a judge, directly or indirectly accepts, obtains, or 
attempts to obtain, for himself or for any other party, a gift of any valuable 
thing, other than refreshments according to the common usages of hospitality, 
from any party whom he knows to be plaintiff or defendant in any proceeding 
which is pending in the said judge’ .s court, shall be punished with simple impri- 
sonment for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

Explanation, By a gift is meant any thing which is in reality a gift, what- 
ever colour may be given to the tran.saction. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A, a judge, hires a house of Z, who has a cause pending in A’s court. It is 
agreed that A shall pay fifty rupees a month, the house being such that, if the bargain 
were made in good faith, A would he required to pay two hundred rupees a month. 
A has obtained a gift of a valuable thing from Z. 

(б) A, a judge, buys of Z, who has a cause pending in A’s court, Government 
promissory notes at a discount, when they arc selling in the market at a premium. A 
has obtained a gift of a valuable thing from Z. 

(c) A, a judge, sells to Z, who Jias a cause pending in A’s court, shares in a hank 
at a premium, when they are selling in the market at a discount. A has obtained a 
gift of a valuable thing from Z. 

142. Whoever, being a judge, pronounces on any question which comes 
before him in any stage of any judicial proceeding a decision which he knows 
to be unjust, shall be [iiinished with simple imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

143. Whoever, being a judge, for any purpose of favour or disfavour to 
any party, disobeys any direction of the law of procedure, shall be punished 
with simple imprisonment for a term wliicli may extend to one year, or fine, 
or both. 
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144. Whoever, beinj; in any office which gives him legal authority to commit 
persons to confinement, or to keep persons in confinement, commits any person 
to confinement, or keeps any person in confinement, in the exercise of that 
authority, knowing that in so doing he iff acting unjustly, shall be punished 
with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, 
or both. 

14,5. Whoever, being a public servant, knowingly disobeys any direction of 
the law as to the way in which he is to conduct himself as such public servant, 
intending or knowing it to be likely that he may by such disobedience cause 
injury to any party, or save any person from legal punishment, shall be 
punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year, 
or fine, or both. 

Illustrations. 

{a) A, being an officer directed by law to take property in execution in order to 
satisfy a decree pronounced in Z’s favour by a court of justice, knowingly disobeys 
that direction of law with the knowledge that he is likely thereby to cause injury to 
Z. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

{h) A, being a magistrate in the Bengal presidency, and being directed by law to 
commit an offender for trial before the sessions judge, knowingly disobeys that direc- 
tion of law w'ith the intention of thereby saving that offender from legal punisJiment. 
A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

14G. Whoever, being a public servant, and being, as such public servant, 
charged with the preparation of any document, frames that document in a 
manner which ho knows to be incorrect, intending or knowing it to be likely 
that he may thereby cause injury to any party, or save any person from legal 
punishment, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a 
term which may extend to three years, or line, or both. 

147. Whoever, being a public servant, and being legally bound, as such 
public servant, not to engage in trade, engages in trade, shall be punished with 
simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to three months, or fine, or 
both. 

148. Whoever, being a public servant, and being legally bound, as such 
public servant, not to purchase or bid for certain property, purchases or bids for 
that proj)erty, either directly or by means of an agent, shall be punished with 
simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to three mouths, or fine, 
or both. 

141). Whoever, being a public servant, knowingly and without any rcasonaldc 
excuse flisobeys any lawful order issued by bis official superior or superiors for 
his guidance in the discliargc of his public functions, or offers any intentional 
iusult to any of his official superiors, or knowingly and without any reasonable 
excuse neglects the discharge of his official duties, shall he punished with fine 
to an amount not exceeding his salary for three months, if he be paid by salary; 
but if he be paid by fees, not exceeding thrice the amount of legal fees received 
by him in some one month ; and if he be paid in land, not exceeding onc-fourtli 
yf the clear annual value of such land. 

150. Whoever, not belonging to a certain class of public servants, wears any 
garb or carries any token resembling any garb or token used by that class of 
public servants, with the intention that it may be believed, or with the know- 
ledge that it is likely to be believed that he belongs to that class of public ser- 
vants, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
’iiay extend to three months, or fine, which may extend to Us. 500, or both. 
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151. If any person, in doing any thing whereby he commits an offence under 
any clause in this chapter, also commits an offence under any ejause contained 
in any other chapter of this Code, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

Illustration. 

A, a public servant, threatens to assess Z’s land unjustly high unless Z will give 
him money, and thus obtains money from Z. Here, A has committed the olfence 
defined in Clause 138, inasmuch as he has obtained from Z a gratification as a motive 
for forbearing to show disfavour to Z in the exercise of A’s olfieial functions ; A has 
also committed extortion, inasmuch as he has obtained property from Z by putting Z 
in fear of injury. Tliereforc A is liable to the punishment of extortion added to that 
l»rovided by Clause 138. 


NOTE B. 

OS' THE CIlArTFIl OF (IFNEIIAL EXCKCriOK?. 

This chapter has been framed in order to obviate the necessity of repeating in every 
penal clause a considerable number of limitations. Some limilations lelate only to a 
single provision, or to a very small class of jiro^isions. 'J'lms the exception in favour 
of true imputations on character (clause 470) is an exception which belongs wholly to 
the law of defamation, and docs not a/fcct any other part ol the Code. The excep. 
tion in favour of the conjugal rights of the husband (clause 350) is an exception which 
belongs wholly to the law of rape, and docs not affect any other part of the Code. 
Every such exception evidently ought to be appended to the rule which it is intended 
to mollify. 

But there are other exceptions which are common to all the penal clauses of the 
Code, or to a great variety of clauses dispersed over many chapters. Such are the 
exceptions in favour of infants, lunatics, idiots, pei sons under the influence of deli- 
rium ; the exceptions in favour of acts done by the direction of the law, of acts dune 
in the exercise of the right of self-defence, of acts done by the consent of the party 
harmed by them. It would obviously be inconvenient to repeat these exceptions 
.several times in every page; we have, therefore, placed them in a separate (hapter, 
and we have provided that every definition of an offence, every penal provision, and 
every illustration of a definition or penal provision, shall he constriiod subject to the 
provisions contained in that cliapter. Most of tlio.se explanations appear to us to 
require no explanation or defence, but the meaning and the ground of the rules hud 
down in clause 69, and in the three following clauses, may not be obvious at first 
sight : on these, therefore, we wish to make a few observations. 

We conceive the general rule to be, that nothing ought to be an offence by reason 
of any harm which it may cause to a person of ripe age, who, undeceived, has given a 
free and intelligent consent to suffer that harm, or to take the risk of that harm. The 
restrictions by which the rule is limited affect only cases where liuman life is con- 
cerned. Both the general rule and the restrictions may, we think, bo easily vin- 
dicated. 

If Z, a grown man, in possession of all his faculties, directs that his valuable 
furniture sliall be burned, that his pictures shall be cut to 'rags, that his fine house 
shall be pulled down, that the best horses in his stable shall be shot, that his plate 
shall be thrown into the sea, those who obey his orders, however capricious those 
orders may be, however deeply Z may afterwards regret that he gave them, ought 
not, as it seems to us, to be punished for injuring his property. Again, if Z chiise.s 
to sell Ids teeth to a dentist, and permits the dentist to pull them out, the dentist 
ought not to be punished for injuring Z’s person. So, if Z embraces the Moharuedan 
religion, and consents to undergo the painful rite which is the initiation into that 
religion, those who performed tlie rite ought not to be punished for injuring Z’s 
person. 
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The reason on which the general rule which we have mentioned rests is this, that it 
,s impossible to restrain men of mature Jige and sound understanding from destroying 
their own property, their own health, their own comfort, without restraining them 
fiom an infinite number of salutary or innocent actions. It is by no means true that 
men always judge rightly of their own interest; but it is true that, in the vast 
nuijoiity of cases, they judge better their own interest, than any lawgiver, or any 
tiibiiiial, which must necessarily proceed on general principles, and which cannot 
have within its contemplation the circumstances of particular cases and the tempers 
of partitjplar individuals, can judge for them. It is difficult to conceive any law 
which should be eflectiial to prevent men from wasting their substance, on the most 
(■Iiimerical speculations, and yet which should not prevent the construction of such 
works as the Duke of Bridgewater’s canals. It is difficult to conceive any law which 
sliould prevent a man from capriciously destroying his property, and yet which should 
not prevent a philosopher, in a course of chemical experiments, from dissolving a 
(hamond, or an artist Irom taking ancient pictures to pieces, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(lid, in order to learn the secret of the colouring. It is difficult to conceive any law 
which should prevent a man from capriciously injuring his own health, and yet which 
slioiild not prevent an artisan from employing himself in callings which arc useful, and 
mdood necessary, to society, but which tend to impair the constitutions of those who 
follow them, or a public-spirited physician from inoculating himself with the virus of 
a (hingerous disease. It is chiefly, we conceive, lor this reason, that almost all 
(.mveiii merits liave thought it sufficient to restrain men from harming others, and have 
left them at liberty to harm themselves. 

But though in general we would not jruiiidi an act on account of any harm which 
It might cause to a peison who had consented to suffer that harm, we think tlrat there 
aic e\ce|)tioiis to this rule, and that the case in which deatli is intentionally inflicted 
IS an exception. 

It appears to us that the reasons which render it highly expedient to inflict 
jiiiiiishment in ordinary eases of harm done by consent of the person banned do not 
('\ist here. The thing prohibited is not like the destruction of property, or like the 
itiiililation of the person, a thing whicli is sometimes pernicious, sometimes innocent, 
sometimes highly useful. It is always, and under all circumstances, a thing which a 
wbo lawgiver would desire to prevent, if it were only for the purpose of making 
Imiiiaii life more sacred to the multitude. Wo cannot prohibit men Iroin destroying 
the most valuable effects, or from disfiguring the person of one who has given his 
iiiiL'xtortcd and intelligent consent to such destruction or such disfiguration, without 
pioliihitirig at the same time gainful speculations, innocent luxuries, manly exercises, 
Iioaling operations. But by prohibiting a man from intentionally causing the death of 
another, we proliibit nothing which we think it desirable to tolerate. 

It seams to us clear, therefore, that no consent ought to be a justification of the 
mteiitional causing of death ; wliether such intentional causing of death ought or 
ought not CO be punished as murder, is a distinct quc.stion, and will be considered 
elsewhere. 

The next point whicli w'c have here to consider is, how far consent ought to be a 
)"J’tiricatiori of ilie causing of death, when that causing of death is, in our iiomen- 
ul.itiirc, volniiiary, yet not iiiteiitionul ; tliat is to say, when the person who caused 
flie death did not mean to cause it, but knew that lie was likely to cause it. 

In general we have made no distinction between cases in which a man causes an 
designedly, and the cases in which he causes it with a knowledge that he is 
likely to cause it. If, for example, he sets fire to a house in a town at night, with 
>iu other object than that of facilitating a theft, but being perfectly aware that he is 
li'^ely to cause people to he burned in their beds, and tJius causes the loss of life, no 
I'uiiisli liim as a murderer. But tlieic is, as it appears to us, a class of cases in which 

^ absolutely necessary to make a distinction. It is often the wisest thing that a 
'"ill! can do to expose his life to great hazard. It is often the greatest service that can 
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be rendered to him to do what may very probably cause his death. He may labour 
under a cruel and wasting malady, which is certain to shorten his life, and whidi ren- 
ders his life while it lasts useless to others and a torment to himself. Suppose that 
under these circumstances he, undeceived, gives his free and intelligent consent to 
take the risk ct an operation w'hicli, in a large proportion of cases, has proved fatal, 
but which is the only method by whicii his disease can possibly be cured, and which, 
if it s&cceeds, will restore him to health and vigour ; we do not conceive that it 
would be expedient to punish the surgeon who should perform the operation, though 
by performing it he might cause death, not intending to cause death, but jknovving 
himself to be likely to cause it. Again ; if a person attacked by a wild beast should 
call out to his friends to fire, though, with imminent hazard to himself, and they were 
to obey the call ; we do not conceive that it would be expedient to punish them, 
though they might, by firing, cause his death, and though, when they fired, they 
knew themselves to he likely to cause his death. 

We propose, therefore, that it shall be no olfonce to do even what the doer knows 
to be likely to cause death, if the sulferer, being of ripe age, has, undeceived, given 
a free and intelligent consent to stand the risk, and if the doer did not intend to 
can've death, but, on the contrary, intended on good faith the benefit of the sufferer. 

We have how explained the divisions contained in clauses CO and 70. The cases to 
which the two next clauses relate bear a close atlinity to those which wc have just 
considered. 

A lunatic may be in a state which makes it proper that he should be put into a 
Straight-waistcoat. A child may meet with an accident which may render the ampu- 
tation of a liinl) necessary. 13ut to put this straight waistcoat on a man without liis 
consent is, under our definition, to commit an assault. To amputate a limb is, by 
our definition, voluntarily to cause grievous hurt, and ns sharp instruments are used, 
is a very highly penal offcnec. We have, therefore, jirovided by clause 71, that tlie 
consent of the guardian of a sufferer who is an infant, or who is of unsound mind, 
shall, to a great extent, have the effect which the consent of the sufferer himself 
would have, if the sufferer were of ripe age ami sound mind. 

That there should be some provision of this sort is evidently necessary. On tlic 
other hand, we feel that there is a considerable danger in allowing people to assume 
the office of judging lor others in such cases. Every man always intends in good 
faith his own benefit, and has a deeper interest in knowing what is for his own benefit 
than any body else can have. That he gives a free and intelligent consent to suffer 
pain or loss, creates a strong presumption that it is good for him on the whole to suffer 
that pain or loss; but we cannot safely confide to him the interest of his neighbours, 
in the same unreserved manner in which we confide to him his own, even when he 
sincerely intends to benefit his neighbours. Even parents have been known to deliver 
their children up to slaveiy in a foreign country, to inflict the most cruel mftilations 
on their male children, to sacrifice the chastity of their female children, and to do all 
this, declaring, and perhaps w ith truth, that their object was something which they 
considered as advantageous to the children. We have, therefore, not thought it sufh- 
cieiit to require, that on such occasions the guardian should act in good faith for the 
heiiefit of the ward. We have imposed several additional restrictions, which we con- 
ceive eariy tlieii defence with them. 

There yet remains a kindred class of cases, which are by no means of rare occur- 
rence. For example, a person tails down in an apoplectic fit ; bleeding alone can 
save him, and he is unable to signify his consent to be bled. The surgeon who bleeds 
him commits an act falling under the definition of an offence. The surgeon is not the 
patient’s guardian; and has no authority from any such guardian : yet it is evident 
that the surgeon ought not to be punished. Again, a house is on fire ; a person 
snatches up a child too young to understand the danger, and flings it from the house- 
top, with a faint hope that it may be caught in a blanket below, but with the know- 
ledge that it is highly probable that it will be dashed to pieces. , Here, though tlie 
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child may be killed by the fall, though the person who threw it .down knew that it 
uould very probably be killed, and though he was not the child’s parent or guardian, 
he ought not to be punished. 

In these examples there is what may be called a temporary guardianship, justified 
by the exigency of the case and by the humanity of the motive. This temporary 
guardianship bears a considerable analogy to that temporary magistracy with which 
the law invests every person who is present when a great crime is committed, of when 
the public peace is concerned. To acts done in the exercise of this temporary 
giiardian.ship W'e extend, by clause 72, a protection very similar to that which we have 
given to the acts of regular guardians. 

Clause 73 is intended to provide for those cases which, though from the imperfec- 
tions of language they ?all within the letter of the penal law, are yet not within its 
spirit, and are all over the world considered by the public, and for the most part 
dealt with by the tribunals, as innocent. As our definitions are framed, it is theft to 
dip a pen in another man’s ink, mischief to crumble one of his w'afers, and an assault 
t() cover him with a cloud of dust by riding past him, hurt to incommode him by 
pressing against him in getting into a carriage. There are innumerable acts, without 
performing w'hich men cannot live together in society, acts which all men constantly 
do and suffer in turn, and which it is desirable that they should do and suffer in turn, 
yet which differ only in degree from crimes. That these acts ought not to he treated 
as erimes is evident, and wc think it fur better expressly to except them from tlio 
penal clauses ot the Code, than to leave it to the judges to except them in practice ; 
for it the Code is silent on the subject, the judges can except these cases only by 
resorting to one of two practices which wc consider as most pernieious—by making 
!,i\v, or by wresting tlic language of the law fiotii its plain meaning. 

AVe propose clause.s 71. and HI to except from tJie operation of tin; penal clauses of 
tile Code large cla.sses of acts done in good faith for the purpose of repelling unlawful 
.iggiessions. In tliis part of the chapter we have attempted to define, with as much 
exactness as the subject appears to us to admit, the limits of the right of private 
defence. It may be thought that we have allowed too gieat a latitude to the exercise 
ot this light, and we are ourselves of opinion, that if we had been traming laws for a 
bold and high-spirited people, accustomed to take the law into their own hand, and 
to go beyond tlie line of moderation in repelling injury, it would have been fit to 
provide atlditional rc.strictions. In this country tlie danger is on the other side, and 
tile people are too little di«j)Osed to help tlieinseivc.s. Tlie patience with whicli they 
Mibiiiit to tlu* ciuel depredations of gang-robhers, and to trespass and mischief com- 
uiitU'd ill the most outrageous manner by bands of ruffians, is one of the most 
icmarkable, and at the same time one of the most discouraging, symptoms whicli 
file .'itiite of society in India presents to us. Under these eircunistanees, we are desi- 
lous rather to rouse and eiicouiagea manly sjiirit among tlie people, than to mukiply 
iChUictions in the exercise of the right of self-defence. We are of opinion that all the 
cmI which is likely to arise from the abuse of that right, is far less serious than tlie 
evil which would arise from the execution of one pci son for overstepping wliat might 
appear to tlie Courts to be the exact hue of moderation in resisting a body of dacoits. 

We think it right, however, to say, that tliere is no part of the Code with which 
wo feel less satisfied than this. We cannot accuse ourselves of any w'arit of diligence 
or care. No portion of our work has co.st us more anxious thought, or has been more 
frequently re-written : yet we are compelled to own, that w'c leave it still in a very 
uiiperfect state ; and thougli we do not doubt that it may be far better executed than 
It has been by us, we are inclined to think that it must always be one of the least 
I 'tact parts of every system of criminal law. 

We liave now made sucli observations as appear to us to be required on the general 
^‘\ceptious wJiieli we propose. It is proper tliat wc should next explain why we have 
I'lot proposed any exception in favour of some classes of acts which, as some persons 
think, are entitled to indulgence. 
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We long considered whether it would be advisable to except from the operation, 
the Penal Clauses of the Code, acts committed in good faith from the desire xjf scl 
preservation : and we have determined not to except them. 

We admit, indeed, that many acts falling under the definition of offences ought no 
to be punisJied when committed from the desire of self-preservation j and for tlii 
reason— that, as the Penal Code itself appeals solely to the fears of men, it never eai 
furnisifthem with motives for braving dangers greater than the dangers with whicJi ii 
tlireatens them. Its utmost severity will he inefficacious for the purpose of j>reventii)f. 
the mass of mankind from yielding to a certain amount of temptation. Jt can, indeed, 
make those who have yielded to the temptation miserable afterwards ; hut misery, 
which has no tendency to prevent crime, is so much clear evil. It is vain to rely o„ 
the dread of a remote and contingent evil as sufficient to overcome the dread of instant 
death, or the sense of actual torture. An eminently virtuous man, indeed, will prefer 
death to crime. Rut it is not to our virtue that the penal law addresses itself; nor 
would the world stand in need of penal laws, if men were virtuous. A man who refuses 
to commit a had action, when he secs preparations made for killing or torturing liim 
unless he complies, is a man who does not reijuire the tear of pimislimcnt to restniin 
him. A man, on the other hand, who is withhehl fiorn committing crimes solely or 
chielly by the fear of punishment, will never he withheld by that fear when a pistol is 
held to Ins forehead, or a lighted torch applied to his fingers, fur the purpose of forcing 
him to commit a crime. 

It would, we think, be mere useless cruelty to hung a man for voluntarily causing 
the death of others by jumping from a sinking ship into an overloaded boat. Tliesiif- 
toring caused by the puni-'hincnt is, coiisidcicd by itseH’, an evil, and ought to bo 
inllii'lcd only for the sake of some jircponderating good. Rut no prejionderating good 
— indeed, no good whatever — would be obtained by Jiuiiging a man tor such an act. 
Wo cannot expect that the next man who feels the ship in which he is left descending 
into the waves, and sees a crowded boat putting off (roni it, will submit to instant and 
certain death, from the fear of a remote and contingent deutli There me men, indeed, 
who, in such circumstances, would sacrifice their own lives rather than risk the lives 
of others; but such men act from the influence of principles and feelings which no 
fienal laws can produce, and which, if they were general, would render penal laws 
unnecessary. Again, a gang of dacoits, finding a house strongly secured, seize a 
smith, and, by torture and throats of death, induce him to take bis tools ami force 
the door fur them. Here, it ai)pcar.s to us that to punisli the smith as a housebreaker 
would be to inflict gratuitous pain : wo cannot trust to the doterririg effect of sncli 
punishment. Tlie next smith who may find himself in tiie same situation, will rather 
take his chance of being, at a distant time, arrested, convicted, and sentenced to 
imprisonment, than incur coitaiii and immediate death. 

In the cases which wo have put, some persons may, perhaps, doubt whether there 
ought to be impunity. Rut those very persons would geiieially admit that the extreme 
danger was a mitigating circumstance, to be considered in a[)portionmg the punish- 
inent. It iniglit, liowever, with no small plausibility, bo contended that, if any punisli- 
ment at all is inflicted in such cases, that punishment ought to be not merely death, 
but death vvitli torture; for the dread of being jmt to death by torture might possibly 
Ik; sufficient to prevent a man from saving his own life by a crime ; but it is quite cer- 
tain, as we have said, that the mere fear of capital puriislunent, which is remote, and 
which may never be inflicted at all, will never prevent him from saving his life ; ami, 
a fortiori, the dread of a milder punishment will not prevent him from saving Ids 
life. Laws directed against offences to which men are prompted by cupidity, ought 
always to take from offenders more than those offenders expect to gain by crime. It 
would, obviously, be absurd to provide that a thief or a swindler should be punislicd 
with a fine not exceeding half the sum which he has acquired by theft or swindling. 
In the same manner, laws dnccted against offences to which men are prompted hv 
fear, ought always tube framed in such a way as to be more teirible than tlie dangers' 
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vUiioli they require men to hrave. It is on this ground, we apprehend, that a soldier 
,vl,o runs away in action is punished with a rigour altogether unproportioned to the 
mural depravity whieli liia offence indicates. Such a soldier may he an honest an I 
liunevolciit man, and irreproachahic in all the relations of civil life; yet he is piniialied 
,s severely ns a deliberate assassin, and more severely than a robber or a kidiiapoer 
Why is tins ?-Evidently, because, as l.is offence arises from fear, it must be punished 
,„sucli a manner that timid men may dread the punishment more than they dread 
the fire of the enemy. ^ 

If all cases in which acts falling under the definition of offences done from the desire 
of self-preservation were as clear as the cases which we have put, of the man who 
jumps from a sinking ship into a boat, and of the smith who is compelled by dacoits 
to force a door for them, wo should, without hesitation, propose to exempt this class 
ulacts from punishment ; but it is to be observed, that, in both these cases, the per 
son III danger is supposed to have been brought intoilanger without the smallest fault 
oil Ills own part— by mere accident, or by the depravity of others. If a captain of a 
.iiorcliantman were to run his ship on shore in order to cheat the insurers, and then 
to sucrilice the lives of others in order to save himself from a danger created by his 
oini villainy; if a person who had joined hiinsell to a gang of dacoits with no other 
luteiitioii than that of robbing, were, at the command of his louder, accompanied with 
lineals of instant death in ease of disobedience, to commit murder, tlio'igb unwii 
linglv, the ease would bo widely different, and our former re.asoning would cease to 
apply, hor it is evident that piinishment, which is incfticaeious to prevent a man from 
jieliliiig to a certain temptation, may often be efficacious to prevent him from exposing 
himself to that temptation. We cannot count on the fear which a man may entertain 
of being brought to the gallows at some distant time as sufficient to overcome the 
lear of instant dentil ; but the fear of remote punishnient may often overcome the 
IIIOIIU'S wbicli iiidiiee a man to league himself with lawless coinp.anioiis, in whose 
Siiriety no person, who shrinks Irom any atrocity that they may command, can be cer- 
laiii III bis life. Notbiiig is more usual than for pirates, gaiig-iobbers, and rioters, to 
cwiise ibeir Climes by declaring that they were in diead ol their associates, and durst 
not act otherwise. Nor i.s it by any means improbable that this may often be truei 
liny, It is not improbable that crews of pirates .ind gangs of lobbers may have com- 
iiiiilcd crimes, which every one among tbein was unwilling to commit, under the 
iiilliionce of miittial fear. IJiit wo think it clear that this circumstanee ought not to 
t u-mjit them from the full seventy of the law. 

Ae:ain, nothing i.s more u-sual than for thieves to urge distress and hunger ns excuses 
Inr their thelts. It is cert;iin, indeed, that many thelts are committed from the pres- 
Miieof (iKstress so severe, as to be more teriihlc than the pumshrnent of theft, and 
til, in the disgrace which that punishment brings with it to the mass of mankind. It 

I’linally eertam that, hen the distre.ss from which a man ran relieve himself by 
rhelt IS mor^ teirible than the evil ronscipience ot theft, those consequences will not 
vcep him from committing theft. Yet it hy no means follows, that it is irrational to 
punish him for theft ; for though the fear of punishment is not likely to keep any 
niiin from theft when he is actually starving, it is very likely to keep him from being 
"1 a starving state. It is of no effect to counteract the irresistible motive which imme- 
* latc y prompts to theft, but it is of great effect to counteract the motives to that 
'< riiess and that profiKsion which end in bringing a man into a condition in wbicli no 
law will keep him from committing theft. We can hardly conceive a law more inju- 
nous to society than one which should provide that, as soon as a man who had neg- 
‘ ftea bis work, or who had squandered his wages in stimulating drugs, or gambled 
'rin away, liad been thirty-six hours without food, and felt the sharp impulse of 
"‘V r, he might, with impunity, steal food from his neighbours. 

0 should, therefore, think it in the highest degree pernicious to society to enact 

no act done under the fear ol even instant death should be an offence. It would 
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h fortiori be absurd to enact that no act under the fear of any other evil should be an 
offence. 

There are, as we liave said, cases in which it would be useless cruelty to punish 
acts done under the fear of death, or even of evils less than death. But it appears to 
be impossible precisely to define these cases. We have, therefore, left them to the 
Government, which, in the exercise of its clemency, will doubtless be guided in a 
great measure by the advice of the Courts. 

We considered whether it would be desirable to make any distinction between 
offences committed against freemen and offences committed against slaves. We cer- 
tainly entered on the consideration of this important question with a strong leaning to 
the opinion that no such distinction ought to be made. We thought it our duty, how- 
ever, not to come to a decision without obtaining information and advice from those 
who were best qualified to give it. We have collected information on the subject frgm 
every part of India, and we have now in our office a large collection of documents 
containing much that is curious, and that in future stages of the work in which we are 
engaged will be useful. At present, we have only to consider the subject with refe- 
rence to the Penal Code. 

These documents have satisfied us that there is at present no law whatever defining 
the extent of the power of a master over his slaves ; that every thing depends on the 
disposition of the particular functionary who liappens to be in cliarge of a district ; and 
that functionaries who are in charge of contiguous distrlct.s, or who have been in charge 
of the same district, hold diametrically opposite opinions as to what their official duty 
requires. Nor is this discrepancy found only in the proceedings of subordinate courts. 
The Court of Nizamut Adawlut at Fort William lay down the law thus : “ A master 
would not be punished, the Court opine, for inflicting a slight correction on his legal 
slave, such as a tutor would be justified in inflicting on a scholar, or a father on a 
child.” The Court of Nizamut Adawlut at Allahabad take quite a different view of 
the law: “ Although,” they say, “ the hlohamcdan law permits the master to correct 
liis slave with moderation, the Code by which the magistrates and other criminal 
authorities are bound to regulate their proceedings does not recognize any such power; 
and as tlie Regulations of the Government draw no distinction between the slave and 
the freeman in criminal matters, but place them both on a level, it is the practice of tlie 
Coiu'ts, following the principles ot equal justice, to treat them both alike.” The 
Court of Foujdarry Adawlut at Madras state that it is not the praotice of the Courts 
to make any distinction whatever in cases wliich come before them ; that a circular 
order of the Foujdarry Adawlut recognizes the right ot a master to inflict correction 
ill certain cases, but (hat in practice no such distinction is made. We own that we 
entertain some doubts wdicther the practice be univcrsdlly such as is supposed by the 
Foujdarry Adawlut. We perceive tliat two magistrates in the western division of the 
Madras presidency differ from each other in opinion on this subject. The magistrate 
of Canara says that “ the right of the master to inflict punishment has h^en allowed, 
hut only to a very small extent.” The magistrate ol Malabar states that “relation of a 
mastef and slave has never been recognized as justifying acts which would otherwise 
be punisliable, or as constituting a ground for mitigation of punishment.” The Court of 
Foujdarry Adawlut at Bombay has gi\»‘n no opinion on tlie point, and there is a great 
difference of opinion among the subordinate authorities in the Bombay presidency. 
One gentleman conceives that the imposing of personal restraint is the only act 
otherwise punisliable which the Courts would allow a master to commit when a slave 
might be concerned. Another conceives that a master has a powTrof correction similar 
to that of a father. A tliird goes further, and is of opinion that “ all but eases of a very 
aggravated nature would be considered as entitled to exemption from a mitigation of 
punishment on this account.” On the other hand, several gentlemen are of opinion 
that the relation of master and slave w'ould not be considered by the Courts as a phn 
for any act which would be an offence it committed against a free nmn. 
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It IS clpar, thcrofore, thut wg And th® law in a state of utter uncertainty. It is 
equally clear that wo cannot leave it in that state. We must either withdraw from a 
large class of slaves a protection to which the Courts under the jurisdiction of wliich 
they live now think them entitled, or we must extend to a large class a protection 
greater than what they actually enjoy. 

We have not the smallest hesitation in recommending to his Lordship in Council 
that the law throughout all British India should be conformable to what, in the opi- 
nion of the Court of Ni/amut Adavvlut at Allahabad, is now actually the law in the 
prcsideiu-y of Fort William, and to what, in the opinion of the Court of Foiijdarry 
Adawlut at Fort St. George, is now actually the practice in the Madras presidency : 
that is to say, we recommend that no act, falling under the definition of an offence, 
should be exempted from punishment because it is committed by a master against a 
slave. 

The distinction which, in the opinion of many resiiectablc functionaries, the law 
now makes between acts committed against a free man and acts committed against a 
slave, is in itself an evil, and an evd so great, that nothing but the strongest necessity, 
pioved by the strongest evidence, could justify any Government in maintaining it. 
We conceive that the circumstances which we have already stated are sufficient to 
show that no such necessity exists. By removing all doubt on the subject, we shall 
not (Uqnive the master of a power the right to which has never been questioned, but 
of a pinver which is and has for some time been, to .say the le.ost, of disnutable lega- 
lity, and which lias been held by a vciy precarious tenure. 

To leave the question undecided is impossible. To decide the question by putting 
any class of slaves in a worse situation than that in which they now arc, is a course 
winch we cannot think of recommending, and which we are certain that the Govern- 
ment will not adopt. The inference seems to be, that the question ought to be 
(lecMiod by declaring that, whatever is an offence when committed against a freeman, 
shall al.so be an offence when committed against a slave. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that by framing the law in this manner, we do, in fact, vir- 
tually abolish slavery in British India ; and undoubtedly, if the law, as we have framed 
It, should be really carried into full effect, it will at once deprive slavery of those evils 
which are its essence, and will ensure the speedy and natural extinction of the whole 
system. The es.sence of slavery, the circumstance which makes slavery the worst of 
all social evils, is not, in our opinion, this— that the master has a legal right to certain 
services from his slave; hut this — that the master has a legal right to enforce the per- 
formance of those services vvithoiit having recourse to the tribunals. He is a judge in 
his own cause. He is armed with the power of a magistrate for the protection of his 
own private interest against the per.son who owes him service. Every other judge 
quits the bench as .soon as his own cause is called on. The judicial authority of the 
muster begins and ends with cases in which he has a direct stake. The moment that 
a master IS really depiivcd of this authoiity— the moment that his right to service 
really becomes, like his light to money vvhicli lie has lent, a mere civil right, which he 
can entoice only by a civil action — the peculiarly odious and malignant evils of slavery 
disappear at once. The name of slavery may be retained, but the thing is no longer 
the same. It is evidently impossible that any master can really obtain efficient service 
from unwilling labourers by means of prosecution before the civil tribunals ; nor is 
there any instance of any country in which the relation of master and servant is main- 
tained by means of such actions. 1 q some states of society, the labourer works because 
the master inflicts instant correction wherever there is any disobedience or slackness ; 
in a different state of society, the people labour for a master because the master makes 
it worth their while. Practically, we believe it will be found that there is no third 
way. A labourer who has neither the motive of the free man nor that of the slave — 
who is actuated neither by the hope of wages nor by the dread of stripes — will not 
work at all. Tiic master may, Indeed, if he chooses, go before tlie tribunal and obtain 
decree. But scarcely any master would think it worth while to do so, and scarcely 
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any labourer would be ’^purred to constint and vigorous exertion by the dread of such 
a legal proceeding. In fact, we are not even able to form to ourselves the idea of n 
society, in vvhich the working classes should have no other motives to industry than 
the dread of prosecution. We understand how the planter of Mauritius formerly 
induced his negroes to work — he applied the lash if they loitered. We understand 
how the grooms and bearers are induced to work at Calcutta — they are gainers by 
working, and by obtaining a good character : they are losers by being turned away. 
Hut In what other way servants can be induced to work, we do not understand. 

It appears to us, therefore, that if we can really prevent the master from exacting 
service by the use of any violence or restraint, or by the infliction of any bodily hurt, 
one of two effects will inevitably follow : either the master will obtain no service at 
all, or he will find himself under the necessity of obtaining it by making it a source of 
advantage to the labourer as well as to himself. A labourer who knows that if he idles, 
his master will not dare to strike luin; that if he absconds, his master will not dare to 
confine him ; that his master can enforce a claim to service only by taking more trouble, 
losing more time, and spending more money than the service is wortli, will not work 
for fear. It follows, that if the master wishes the labourers to work at all, the master 
must have recourse to different motives; the motives ot a freeman, to the hope of 
icvvard, to the sense of reciprocal benefit. Names aie of no consc<iuence. It matters 
notliing whether the labounu- be or be not called a slave. All that is of real moment 
is, that he should work from the motives and feelings of the freemen. 

This effect, wc are satisfied, would follow, if outrages offered to slaves were really 
punished exactly as outrages offered to freemen are puiiislicil ; but we arc far, indeed, 
from thinking that, by merely framing the law as we have framed it, we shall produce 
this effect. It is (piite certain that slaves are at present often oppressed by their 
masters in districts where the magistrates and judges conceive that the law now is 
what we propose that it shall henceforth be. It is, therefore, evident that they may 
continue to be oppressed by their master'^ when the law has been made perfectly clear. 
To an ignorant labourer, accustomed from hi.s birth to obey a superior for daily food, 
to submit without resistance to the ciuelty and tyranny of that superior, perhaps to 
be transferred, like a horse or a sheep, from one supeiior to anotlu^r, neither the law 
which we now propose, nor any other law', will of itself give freedom. It is ot little 
use to direct the judge to punish, unless we can teach the sufferer to complain. 

Wc have thought it right to state this, lest w’O should mislead his Lordship in 
Council into an opinion (hat the law, framed as we propose to frame it, will really 
remove all the evils of slavery, and that nothing inoie will remain to be done. So fur 
arevvc from thinking that the law, as wc propose to fiame it, will of itself effect a 
great political change, that wc gro.itly doubt wbetluT even a law ..bolishing slaveryj 
would of itself effect any great practical change. Our belief is, that even if slavery 
were expressly abolished, it might and would, in some parts of India, still continue 
to exist in practice. We trust, theiefoie, that bis Loidship in Council will notcoiv 
sider the measure which vve now' recommend, as of itself suflicicnt to accomplish the 
benevolent ends ot the Hrilish I.rgisl.ituio, and to relieve the Indian Government 
from its obligations to watch over the interests of the slave population. 
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REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 

No. VIII. 

The state of affairs in Persia has impelled the Indian Government to 
send a naval force, with troops on board, from Bombay to the Persian Gulf. 
The accounts from this presidency (p. 222) throw but little light upon the 
motives and object of this expedition; and the information extracted by Sir 
Stratford Canning from Sir John Hobhouse, in the House of Commons, 
though more authentic in its character, is, for politic reasons, scanty and 
indefinite. It would appear, however, from both sources, that the conduct 
of the Russians in Persia, and with reference to Central Asia, had inspired 
apprehensions in our Government at home and in India ; that several armed 
vessels and steamers, with five or six hundred sepoys, under Col. Sherriff, had 
been despatched, in June last, to the Persian Gulf; that its object was to 
protect the British establishments in Persia; and that (though this is mere 
rumour) it is intended to take possession of Karak, or Corgo, an island in 
the Gulf, five miles long and two broad, about sixty miles from Bushire, 
close on the Persian side. The advantages of this island as a station have 
caused it to be coveted by the Dutch, the French, and the British. Its 
occupation, under present circumstances, would be an act of incipient hosti- 
lity, justifiable only by strong necessity. Report asserts that Dr. IVPNeil, our 
representative at the Persian Court, has withdrawn. The fall of Herat, it 
IS probable, has suggested new schemes of conquest to the young Shah of 
Persia, which the Russians, for their own objects, are desirous to encourage. 

I'lic ruler of Herat, which was tributary to Persia, is Prince Kamran, 
of the (late) royal family of Cabiil. It is distant from the city of Cabul, in a 
direct line, about four hundred miles due cast ; from Cabul to Attock, on 
the Indus, is about two hundred miles. PTom thence to Lahore is two hun- 
dred and twenty, which is distant from Delhi three hundred and eighty miles. 

From Rurmali we have no intelligence upon which we can found any 
certain conclusion as to the probabdity of war or peace. Our force has 
been strengthened on the Burmese frontier, which is only a measure of 
discreet precaution or w'ise policy ; on the other hand, if the new king is 
suffered to break, in the most essential particulars, a solemn treaty, he gains 
his object without the risk and expense which a war would bring upon him. 

Our relations with China appear to be in a very critical position. For 
some time past, events have been tending to an issue which might have been 
foreseen when it was determined to remove the East-India Company’s 
establishment from Canton, which stood as a barrier between the Chinese 
authorities on the one side, and the European traders on the other. Whilst 
die latter assume a right to violate at will the laws of the empire, and 
smuggle into the country a drug which undermines the health and morals of 
die people, it is absurd to reproach the Chinese authorities with injustice, if 
diey, after long endurance and frequent warnings, close their ports against 
foreign traders, and expel them from the country. It is to be hoped that 
die commander of her Majesty’s ships despatched to China is instructed to 
^JmUoMr«.N.S.VoL.26.No.l04. 2 M 
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act “With extreme caution, and will not, by seeking occasion for a collision, do 
indirectly what it would be unjust to do directly. 

the domestic news from the presidencies of British India, we lament 
to perceive that the sufferings of the native population, through want and 
disease, are still the most prominent feature. The weather still remained un- 
favourable in many parts, and the havoc caused by starvation, the cholera, 
small-pox, and other diseases, generated or aggravated by the want of 
proper nourishment, is depicted in the same fearful colours in our intelli- 
gence of this month as of the last. 

The individual who calls himself Pertaub Chund, and of whose history 
an account was given last month, has at length compromised himself so 
deeply with the Government, that his career is probably at an end. 

Every arrival from Calcutta announces some new indication of European 
habits amongst the natives at the presidency. A debating club is esta- 
blished (p. 210), for the benefit of native students of English. The 
Zemindars’ Society, according to our correspondent (p. 230), is a well- 
organized plan, and may be productive of much benefit.” The Govern- 
ment appears to be favourable to it, and its operations are already charac- 
terized by a vigour unusual amongst Hindu bodies. A strong remonstrance 
is to be presented to Government against the resumption measure. The 
heads of the respectable Hindu families are incensed at the partial proceed- 
ings of the Dhurma Sabha (p. 210), and are about to institute another. 
These are harbingers of important changes. On the other hand, there is a 
rumour afloat in the native community, that one of the secretaries to Go- 
vernment is endeavouring to have a resolution passed, that henceforward no 
Hindus or Musulmans shall hold any appointment, of any description 
whatever, so long as he does not embrace Christianity. This should be a 
warning to those who seek to precipitate such changes. 

The impulse which has been given to the Money-market bf Calcutta will 
probably lead to important consequences. The additions made to the bank 
capital of Calcutta will increase its amount to nearly three millions sterling, 
which, if judiciously used, ma) be an instrument of great benefit. Our corres- 
pondent, who is well-informed (p. 234), seems to augur good from the new 
Bank of India, and from the augmentation of the capitals of the existing banks. 

The minor presidencies are barren of news this month. Lord Elphinstone 
has rendered himself popular amongst the natives by appointing two Hindus 
justices of the peace. 

The Cape papers bring further accounts of sanguinary conflicts between 
the emigrant boers and the African tribes. ' There is reason to think that 
some of the Caffer chiefs are not indisposed to hostilities with the English. 

The particulars of the discoveries now making in the territory of South 
Australia (p. 229) will be read with interest : the agricultural riches of 
that immense country seem to be gradually unfolding themselves. If there 
be any truth in the details given in p. 225, of the authorities at Port Mac- 
quarie having offered a reward for the murder of the aborigines, to be paid 
on the production of the right car, it is an act of barbarity which places the 
agents on a level with the savages themselves. 
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ROYAL FAMILY OF DELH.& 

TO TUX EDITOH, 

Sib : In the notice of the present royal family of Delhi, which is appended 
to the sketch of Moghul history in the Asiatic Journal for July, the only event 
which is stated to have disturbed the even tenor of the life of Akbar II. is, in 
some instances, so imperfectly detailed, that I have been induced, from regard 
to the character and memory of Lieut.-Colonel Lyons, of the 10th regt. N.I., 
who then commanded the troops at Delhi, and as a matter of history, to request 
you will insert the following account of that affair in your next Number. 

I was staff-officer of the garrison at the period alluded to, and having been 
present when the orders were first given by the Resident, Mr. Seton, and also 
at his subsequent meeting with Colonel Lyons, before the final measure was 
resolved on, I can testify to the accuracy of the present statement, and have 
no objection to its being published on my authority, if you think proper. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

PiUville, Cheltenham^ Thos. Babron, liieut.-Colonel, 

July 1838. A retired Officer of the Bengal Army. 

The turbulent conduct of the Prince Jehangeer, the palace intrigue relative 
to the succession, and the prince’s personal treatment of the Resident, had been 
for some time so well known, that an opinion was entertained at Delhi, that 
ihe aiithoiity of theOovernment could only be preserved by an appeal to arms. 
This measure of necessity was generally attributed to the conduct of the late 
Mr. Seton, who was in the habit of paying extravagant compliments to the 
fallen King and to the family, addressing them with hands joined, as their 
(’holamj or slave; and when the King appeared in public, he usually sat behind 
him on his elephant, holding the chouiiri of peacocks* feathers, as vizier of 
the empire, in token of subjection. These attentions lowered him in the esti- 
iiiation of the court, and Jehangeer mistook his character so much, that he 
considered him a mountebank, instead of the man of talent and spirit he was 
known to be. Mr. Seton was very short-sighted, and of a sallow complexion, 
and always wore spectacles. Ilis ordinary riding-dress was a close jacket, and 
an old-fashioned black velvet hunting-cap, so that his personal appearance was 
sometimes more ludicrous than imposing. .Tchangeer took every opportunity of 
exacting the homage which Mr. Seton was so willing to pay, and then turned 
him into ridicule, by encouraging his followers to enact plays and sing songs in 
derision of his appearance. 

The ingress and egress of armed men and suspected persons to the palace 
had been considerable. The measure of taking quiet possession of the gates, 
with the rumoured sanction of the King, was therefore resolved on ; for which 
purpose two companies of infantry were sent to each of the two gates, at sun- 
rise, on the 21st of July 1809. Mr. Seton was present, but did not act with 
his usual foresight ; for although remonstrance was offered to his orders, he 
gave no other directions to the officers commanding those detachments, than 
that they were to admit or exclude such persons as the King’s own guards 
approved of. The Prince Jehangeer was soon informed how matters stood, 
and in the course of an hour or two, he rode down at the head of a party of 
horse, turned out the British sentries, and closed the inner gates in the teeth 
of the troops. No resistance could be offered ; but information was sent to 
Seton, who repaired without delay to the palace, where he no sooner 
entered the outer gate, than he was shot at from the ramparts. None of his 
^ittendants were killed or wounded, though the shot passed through the turban 
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of an orderly standing close beside him. The Resident then retired, taking 
the two companies with him, to some distance from the walls, and went him- 
self to the cantonment, where he found all the disposable troops already under 
arms ; and although he was fully sensible that a shot fired at the British Resi- 
dent was tantamount to an open declaration of war, he was very averse to resort 
to extremities. It was not till after a long consultation with the late Lieut.-CoI. 
Lyons, of the 10th regt. N.I., then commanding officer of the troops at Delhi, 
that the simultaneous storm of the two principal gates of the palace was decided 
on. Mr. Seton first proposed to surround the walls with parties of troops, to 
prevent the escape of the prince, until the detachments at Mcrutand Rewaree 
could be called to his assistance; as he considered the great bronze gates could 
not be forced by the six-pounders of the artillery. This, too, was the opinion 
of the artillery-officer who happened to be present, and which nearly caused 
the miscarriage of the undertaking. Mr, Seton’s objections were overruled, 
by pointing out to him, that the delay of a few hours would enable the insur- 
gents to barricade the gates, and render the capture of the palace impossible, 
except by regular siege. The strength of the garrison at this period con- 
sisted of the 1st bat. 10th (now the 14th) and the 2d bat. 24th (now the 
48th) N.I., and four six-pounders; but several companies were detached 
from both corps, which proved of little importance, for the accidental presence 
of the 6th regt. of cavalry, then on the march from Merut to Hurriana, 
and of two treasure-escorts from Muttra and Kurnaul, served to check any 
spirit of insubordination in the city. Information was sent to the officers com- 
manding those corps, and, as soon as they arrived, the troops moved to the 
assault; one column, commanded by the late Colonel Lyons, accompanied by 
Mr. Seton in person ; the other by the late Major Maepherson, of the 17th 
regt. N.l. ; and both succeeded. A six-pounder was attached to each, but the 
opinion before adverted to had induced the artillery officer to bring a nine- 
pounder, mounted on a ship-carriage, which had been used to fire the morn- 
ing and evening gun at the residency, to force open the Delhi gate. It was 
found difficult to move; and instead of blowing open, he commenced battering 
the gate, with no effect. A heavy fire of musketry was opencxl on the insur- 
gents, who had manned the walls, and the six-pounder was brought up in the 
interim, which forced open the wicket, after a few rounds. The other gates 
were forced in the same manner, and also the gate of the enclosure to the 
hall of audience. 

The poor King and his turbulent son retired, during the advance of the 
troops, by the water-gate, to the Jumna; and on the prince seeing the impos- 
sibility of escape, he gave himself up to a party of the cavalry, and was 
removed from the palace, and placed in confinement, till he was sent to 
Allahabad. 

The loss sustained by the troops was only sixteen wounded, and that of the 
insurgents did not amount to more than sixty or seventy killed and wounded. 
Every endeavour that the well-known kindness and humanity of the Resident 
could suggest was speedily used to pacify the King and the family; and though 
the Tasheh Khunaj or royal wardrobe, was plundered, and his troops disarmed, 
during the 'assault, most of the shawls and valuable articles were recovered 
and retutned; and compensation was given for all the damage done, as far as 
could be ascertained. 

The endeavour to conciliate the King was successful ; and the deference 
paid to him by the officer who was appointed to command the guards at the 
gates, was of great service in reconciling him to the change. 
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FAMINE IN INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

gm;— It is a fact perfectly well known to every one at all acquainted with 
the history of India, and, as may be fairly presumed, to none better than to 
those who preside over her councils, that the plains of that country are perio- 
dically wasted, and her cities depopulated, by the most dreadful visitation to 
which the human race is liable ; and yet, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, no attempt has hitherto been made by the British Government, by 
legislative enactment or otherwise, to avert the evil of famine, or to alleviate 
its effects. I do not mean to deny that temporary expedients are resorted to 
when the calamity is at hand, and the people are perishing for want of food ; 
but no precautionary steps have ever been taken on a comprehensive scale 
lo anticipate its approach. Peculiar diseases must be prevented by special 
precautions, or cured by specific remedies. The ordinary provisions of legislation 
are plainly insufficient to protect the lives of the population from this destruc- 
tive infliction; and, therefore, it is the bounden duty of Government to devise 
and to supply more effectual means of prevention. It will not be asserted, 
that because famine is a contingent, and possibly a remote evil, therefore it is 
undeserving the attention of Government. If the time of its approach is uncer- 
tain and distant, its effects arc, in an equal proportion, disastrous and lasting. 
It is worse than a pestilence in itself, and is usually followed by a pestilence. It 
presents a combination of human suffering, more intense and more universal, 
within its range, than any plague that ever desolated the earth. No man who 
has not witnessed a land of famine, can form any conception of its complicated 
liorrors. Its moral and physical effects are equally lamentable. There is not 
only a wholesale destruction of life by lingering torments, but there is a dis- 
ruption and dissolution of every social tie and moral principle — a total debase- 
ment of human nature, which shocks the sense. Mothers slay their children, 
or sell them into slavery or prostitution, without remorse; husbands, their 
wives ; brothers, their sisters ; every natural affection being absorbed in the 
universal principle of self-preservation; and this effect always does and will 
ensue. Wc need only turn to the accounts of those who have survived to nar- 
rate tlicir own conduct and feelings under the influence of starvation at sea, or 
elsewhere, to be convinced that man, in his extremity, is worse than a brute. 

It is impossible not to feci some surprise that a powerful, an energetic, and, 
Iiy peculiar assumption, a paternal Government, should not have turned its 
early attention to this important subject; but the time of British legislators in 
India has usually been absorbed by more pressing, because more immediate, 
difficulties and dangers. For many years they had to struggle with numerous 
enemies for political existence. ** Wars and rumours of wars” filled the land; 
and even in more peaceable times, the details of a Government so extensive 
and unsettled, and the adjustment of interests so diverse and complicated, 
nuist necessarily have occupied a large proportion of their care. But that no 
steps have yet been taken to avert the miseries of famine, is no reason that 
attention should not now be called to the subject, much less is it a proof that 
no measures might be devised to anticipate and prevent this dreadful calamity. 
That heretofore Govcrntnenl had never legislated to prevent famine, is, I 
believe, unquestionable. What precautions were ever taken ? Where are they 
to be seen or heard of? I have resided many years in India, and I have seen 
vvhole provinces desolated by famine, and I protest— not in the spirit of 
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detraction, nor even of censure, but because it is the simple truth— that I know 
of none. Since 1832, nearly the whole of British India has been wasted by this 
scourge; and the history of this period affords pregnant proof that the Govern- 
ment of each presidency was successively taken by surprise. In 1833, some of the 
dependencies of the Bombay Government suffered : what preparation had been 
made or precaution taken ? — None. I answer boldly, because the negative is 
susceptible of proof. If the contemporary journals of the Bombay presidency 
are examined, a voluminous discussion will be found in their columns on a 
measure which the Government, in its extremity, had been induced to authorize, 
and which it would not have authorized had it not been in extremity. This 
was, to throw open the granaries of certain monopolists in the (I think) Poonah 
Bazar. I neither justify nor censure the proceeding — legally, perhaps, it was 
wrong; morally, right — but I deduce from the fact, that the Government had 
no resource within itself, or it would not have ventured to infringe the rights 
of the subject, or to invade private property. Within the Madras territories, 
in the same year, the destruction of life from famine was awful. A hundred 
thousand and upwards of these poor wretches- fled the country, and congre- 
gated at Madras, or other places, where they were chiefly supported by the 
adventitious aid of private charity.* Myriads perished at home, or on the roads; 
and the remnant who did not fly the country, and yet contrived to sustain life, 
was reduced to a state of emaciation that beggars all description. Was this 
Government better prepared ? — No, The public coffers were opened to relieve 
the sufferers ; attempts were made to transport corn from districts less de- 
nuded of the means of subsistence; taxes were remitted; all that human 
wisdom could devise, or active benevolence perform, as far us time and circum- 
stance would permit, was readily undertaken, and every sacrifice cheerfully 
made : but all proved unavailing. The Government, as before and since, was 
overtaken by a calamity, against which no preparation had been made; and the 
people died. 

At this moment, large portions of the British possessions, which then escaped 
the withering grasp of famine, are being destro}cd by the same fatal infliction. 
Month after month the Indian journals are filled with the ‘most appalling 
accounts of the ravages which famine is making in the Upper Provinces of Hin- 
dustan. Was the Bengal Government — the Supreme Government of India, 

• For the only details of this famine published in Europe that I have met with, vide the Asiatic 
Journal for October, November, and December 1«33, and January and February 1(1.34. The dearth began 
to be felt with severity in March lJtS.3, and continued until the end of August. The scanty information 
derivable from the notices in the Journal only applies to Madras, where no famine actually existed, but 
whither the sufferers fled in great numbers. The scenes of distress witnessed at the presidency, and described 
in the work quoted, give but a faint idea of the sufferings of the people in the interior, where the dearth 
prevailed.' In Madras, was congregated every resource, public and private; the power and wealth of 
Government being bountifully aided by the contributions of priv.Ue benevolence. These resources, too, 
were in the hands of Europeans, under whose active superintendance the money was applied in the moss 
beneficial way ; but, in the famished region, these resources and this superintendance were not obtain- 
able; and, as a natural consequence, the destruction of human life was proportionately increased. I 
passed through the jirovinces when the famine was at its height; the remnant of the population had 
assembled on the public road, on each side of which was a row of trees, which produced a small fruit 
called the Indian fig. The poor creatures gathere<l up the fruit that fell, but the nourishment of such 
food was inadequate to preserve life long, even had the quantity been sufllcient. They were nearly 
entirely without clothing, but their extreme and continued distress had destroyed all feeling of shame or 
decency. Let It not be thought that I mean this reproachfully : I mention the fact, and consider it a 
natural effbet. Their personal appearance was scarcely human. Their anatomy was nearly as much 
developed as that of actual skeletons. The articulation of each Joint, but for the skin, might have 
been traced. Their bellies were unnaturally swollen, from unwholesome food, I imagine; and their 
colour was the deepest jet. Their cries for charity to casual travellers were quite unearthly. The face 
of the country was In keeping with the misery of the population : “ the heaven above was as brass, and 
the earth beneath as iron ;” for which quotation I am indebted to the Friend of India, and it is a perfect 
description of a country consuming by drought. 
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the seat of legislation, the focus of power-^was this Government, I say, better 
prepared than the Local Governments were, to meet the impending evil?— 
Alas ! NO. I extract from the Asiatic Journal for June 1838, a few passages 
which will at once describe the condition of the people, and indicate the means 
of alleviation which the Government had been enabled to command : “The 
distress prevailing in the interior of the British provinces in Upper India, owing 
to the late drought and dearth, is still a prominent and painful topic *in the 
latest accounts from Calcutta. The details of the sufferings of the lower classes 
of the natives are dreadful. When we find the Cawnpore Relief Society stating, 
as the result of actual observation, that the number of deaths from exposure 
and starvation, throughout that station only, in five* months, was upwards of 
],200; and that 1,300 persons were relieved daily with a few pice or cowries 
(less than a farthing) ; when we read that at Agra men, women, and children 
are crushed to death in the struggle to obtain the scanty pittance which the 
hand of charity extends to them ; that the inhabitants of Agra are denying 
themselves their usual evening rides, because of the intolerable effluvia arising 
from the dead bodies surrounding the station ; and that a nullah near Cawn- 
porc is said to be choaked with the corpses of the multitudes starved to death, 
the picture can scarcely be heightened I)y the powerful imagination of aDante.”* 
So far for the suffering; and now for the remedy : “ It is gratifying to observe, 
that not only the Government, but individuals (chiefly European, indeed), have 
hiinianely endeavoured to lessen the sufferings of the poor; but the distress is 
oil a scale so gigantic, that it surpasses human power to provide a remedy. 
The suspension of the revenue, the employment of the able-bodied, and a large 
contribution to funds raised by individual subscriptions, U all the Government 
can do in this emergency: the cause of the evil being unlooked-for, and not to 
he provided against.” In a meeting which was held in the Town-hall, Calcutta, 
on the 28th February, whereat the bishop presided, I find it staled that the 
Government had resolved not “ to sanction the grant of eleemosynary aid from 
the public coffers to persons unable to work,” and who thus were left to perish 
because ot their weakness. In the Asiatic Journal^ the number of able-bodied in 
the employ of Government is stated at a thousand men; and it is expressly 
ilcdared, in the published report of the Cawnpore Society, that “this plan of 
relief adopted by Government can barely procure a daily meal :” so that the 
^vives and children of even these men were left to an inevitable death by star- 
\ation. One thousand men, then, by the benevolent interposition of Govern- 
ment, arc saved from a miserable death; while hundreds of thousands, whose 
lives depend upon the care of the same Government, are consigned to a deplo- 
rable fate. This is not a fact of which the distant rumour only is heard, but it 
IS a stern reality received directly from the authenticated reports of public 
meetings— an evil which has penetrated to the doors of our countrymen in 
lima, and before whose eyes it is passing, or has passed, in dreadful array. Is 
It not evident, then, that the Bengal Government also has been “ tried in the 
balance and found wanting?”— that, as the Bombay and the Madras Govern- 
ments in former years were overtaken, surprised, and paralyzed by the famine, 

^0 It has happened to the Supreme Government at the present time?— that 
not ing has been learnt from experience, and that if a remedy is to be pro- 
e , It is still to be suggested ? It is under this conviction, and because 
mcrience tells us that famine is a periodical evil, and when it does come, 

above extract is from a summary of eastern news, by the Editor of the 
ind which is iHihu ^ original report of the Cawnpore Society, from which he quotes, 

the L ™ in the same book Ipage 70 of Asiatic Intelligence), I find that the report included 
P ember 1837 to Ist January 1838, a period of four months only. 
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prodactive of tremendous suffering, that I now venture to offer some sugges. 
tions, which, whether intrinsically sound or not, may attract the attention of 
wiser heads to the subject, and possibly prove an eventual means of averting 
this calamity from our Indian possessions. I am satisfied that a comprehensive 
plan of prevention might be adopted, and I purpose to propound a scheme, 
which it will be easily seen is not original, to which I entreat the attention of 
those upon whom the task of legislating for India more immediately devolves. I 
beg them to disregard any deficiencies of mine, which cannot affect the main point 
in debate, but ever to keep in view these facts, that the territories over which 
it has pleased Providence to place them in authority, are subject to an appalling 
visitation ; that this calamity recurs periodically j that the people over whom 
they rule look up to them for protection ; that the means of preventing, or at 
least of alleviating, its fatal effects, arc in their own hands, and that it is their 
bounden duty to apply them. It matters not, then, whether I express myself 
well or ill, or whether my suggestions are wise or foolish ; the facts remain the 
same, the responsibility rests where it did, and the subject is entitled to their 
anxious deliberation. 

Before we consider the means of prevention, it is necessary to refer to the 
original causes of famine, and to the incidental circumstances which, in India, 
tend to increase its range, and to protract its influence. For many months in the 
year, the plains of India are parched up by the intense heat of a vertical sun, 
which dries up all superficial vegetation. During this season, the seed is sown 
and undergoes the preliminary process of germination beneath the surface of 
the ground : the rain falls, and the country is immediately covered with ver- 
dure; but if the rain does not fall, the process of germination is not com- 
pleted, and the seed dies. This is not, as in more moderate climates, a partial 
effect, but it is universal throughout every district that is not blessed with its 
perennial supply of water, for the rays of the sun destroy every blade of grass 
that is not sustained by the fertilizing power of moisture : nor can any artificial 
means he applied as a substitute for rain. Irrigation is practised in all parts of 
the countr}', but the tanks and water-courses derive their supply of water from 
rain. The largest rivers sink into comparatively small streams by the termina- 
tion of what is called the hot season ; the wells are nearly exhausted, and do 
not furnish more water than is requisite for the ordinary purposes of man, nor 
could water derived from such sources he generally applied. It seems, then, to 
be beyond the power of human skill or industry to correct the original cause 
of famine — which is drought — or of human prescience to predict the time of 
ita occurrence, as this depends upon circumstances which cannot be foreseen. 
To meet the emergency, therefore, a permanent provision must be made, or it 
would be useless. 

Again, a failure of crops in other countries might produce scarcity, but not 
famine. The reason that it is felt so severely in India is, that the food of the 
inhabitants is confined entirely to rice, or wheat, or other grain. Rice is the 
staple food in the southern parts, and wheat, or a sort of vetch called dhal, >n 
Central and Upper India; and this is nearly the sole nourishment of the people: 
their existence, therefore, depends upon their crops. Being thoughtless and 
improvident to a proverb, they neither provide against the encroachments of 
famine, nor do they foresee its approach until it has actually befallen them. 
Indeed, a little consideration will show that no single individual could lay up 
a store for his own use, without the manifest danger of losing his little hoard 
when a general dearth prevailed, and probably his life in its defence; for, 
in such times, there is no respect of persons or property. The European 
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collectors, scattered over the country, are few in number ; their authority is 
limited ; they are liable to constant removal from one district to another, and 
llicir time is too much occupied to devise or to enforce arrangements to meet 
future and contingent evils, without the sanction of Government ; then it can- 
not be expected that they should interfere. The native agents of Government, 
who arc more numerous, but with more restricted authority, are too busy in 
attending to their own interests; while the bulk of the people, sunk in igno- 
ranee and poverty, aie content to sit down with the comfortable conviction 
that, come what will, it is “written on their foreheads.’^ The incubus of 
fatalism weighs upon the minds of the whole race, and prostrates every energy 
which might be exerted for prospective good. Nothing less powerful than 
Government, both in resources and authority, will ever provide a remedy for 
an evil so universal in its effect. 

There are other causes which increase the range of famine. Inter-communi- 
cation is slow, the roads are bad, the means of transport very indifferent, and 
the energy oftlie people quite unequal to any emergency which requires extra- 
ordinary exertion; so that the temporary expedients which might be employed 
arc not carried into effect. A peculiarity in the climate, too, adds to the mis- 
chief. Ihe rain comes in monsoons, and either falls or is withheld over many 
luindrcd square miles at one and the same time, producing famine or plenty, 
as the case may be, through this vast space. When all these causes, natural or 
incidental, are well considered, I think we may anticipate that the famines 
which have occuried will happen again. Nor will it be denied that, in a country 
liable to such a scourge, the Government ought to be at all times prepared; 
and that this provision, not against a rainy day, but a day in which there is no 
lain, ought to form a primary object of legislation. I know of no civilized 
countiy in which similar causes are in operation, and therefore it is idle to seek 
lor precedents. The Egyptians depend upon the overflowing of the Nile. So 
far their case is analogous; but the Egyptians have a facility of carriage which 
the Indians have not, for the Nile, which penetrates every province, is covered 
with boats. But let us take Egypt as an example. In days of yore, it would 
have been destroyed as a nation, but for those precautions I am about to sug- 
gest , and in later times, Egypt has again become a land of famine and of plague. 
And shall I be told that what was done in Egypt when the world was young* 
cannot be practised in India in the nineteenth century ? Have we, with all our 
Ivnowlcdgc of arts and sciences; all oiir inventions, mechanical and scientific; 
our experience, which has accumulated for our use for ages; our wealth and 
resouices of every description — have we advanced so little in i)ractical political 
economy, that the united wisdom of our legislators, with “ means and appli- 
ances to boot, is to be set at nought and put to confusion by the unaided and 
inexperienced talents Of the Hebrew boy ? It maybe said that Joseph was 
assisted by Divine revelation. It was imparted to Joseph that a famine would 
prevail ; but as far as Scripture informs ns, it was left to his judgment to devise 
ways and means; and at all events, he adopted precisely those measures which 
common sense would suggest, and which human industry might execute. Expe- 
ence supplies with us the place of revelation, and we are thus placed on a 
par With the Egyptians. I shall first quote the precautions which they took, 
t cn endeavour to show that the habits of the people facilitate their appli* 
cation to India; that, in short, we require nothing to prevent a “famine in 

the land” but another Joseph. 

^haroah do this, and let him appoint officers over the land, and take up the 
part of the land of Egypt, in the seven plenteous years. And let them gather 

^ ^ \T O/! idi4 
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all the food of those good years that come, and lay up corn under the hand of Pha 
roah, and let tliem keep foo<l in the cities. And that food shall be for store to the laiul 
against the seven years of famine whicli will be in the land of Kgypt, that the land 
perish not through the famine. 

The above quotation contains the principle of what, I believe, in practice 
would prove an easy and effectual preventive of the calamity in question. The 
very cause which contributes to increase the evil, a uniformity of food, sinipli. 
lies and facilitates its remedy. In countries where, from climate or conventional 
liabits, the healthy subsistence of the inhabitants depends upon a variety of food 
it might be an arduous task for Government to undertake to purvey for the 
whole nation ; but in India, as is generally known, the food of the natives, both 
rich and poor, consists of rice or wheat, or other grain, and water. Now, both 
rice and wheat arc dry, indestructible grains, and capable of being preserved 
for many years without deterioration either in quality or substance; and this 
too, with the most simple precautions — precautions which are successfully 
employed by mono|iaIists in India, and by the people generally, to a cer- 
tain extent. The plan pursued is to construct wicker baskets, of a circular 
form and large dimensions, capable, probably, of holding ten quarters of corn. 
These baskets are thickly covered over with a plaster of cow-dung and imul 
which dries and fills uj) the interstices so completely, as to exclude both insects 
and damp. Tliey are then sunk into the ground, and covered up, and thus, as it 
were, Iiermetically closed. I believe that grain is capable of being preserved in 
this way for an indefinite period of time, without injury; but if anymore 
approved plan is known, it would of course be substituted. The fact, which is 
well authenticated and may be easily ascertained, that the granaries of mono- 
polists, in the most grievous famines, are overflowing with coin, proves at once 
that, in fruitful seasons, there is an overplus of grain in the country, and that 
it is easy to preserve it for the time of dearth — that there is, therefore, no 
ph}sical or insurmountable obstacle to overcome, to follow out the plan 
adopted by the Egyptians. Granaries of the simple construction described 
above, and capable of containing the calculated quantity that would be required 
to sustain the inhabitants during the prevalence of dearth, might be formed in 
every town and principal village throughout British India. It does not enter 
into the original projection of a comprehensive scheme to dwell too much upon 
details, or to endeavour to determine regulations, which, after all, must be 
governed by local and other circumstances, of which a private individual can 
have no knowledge. Whether the burthen of contributions should be borne by 
the Government or the people, or divided between them, is a question to be 
hereafter decided ; but I am anxious to show, that the expense and labour of 
collecting and preserving corn, insufficient quantities to prevent famine, arc 
not so overwhelming as at first sight they might appear. 

Drought being the cause of famine, and it not frequently occurring that 
drouglit hap[)ens in two succeeding years, I should conceive that six months’ 
supply, independent of the usual resources of the country, would suffice. Two 
pounds of grain per (Item for each man is a full allowance of food. One quarter 
of wheat weighs about fifiO pounds; which quantity, therefore, is equal, making 
some allowance for waste, to nearly seven months’ sustenance for one man. 
On this calculation, a village of a hundred inhabitants would have to construct 
a granary capable of containing a hundred quarters of wheat or rice, and to 
collect the same. Famines do not occur in alternate years^ .probably not 
more than once in ten years, and the annual contribution woul4 propor- 
tionately less : and what applies to one village, applies to the whole countr). 
If one section of the population could preserve the means of subsistence, l>) 
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a parity of reasoning it follows that the whole population might effbct a similar 
precaution. The assessment of the required quantity of grain miglit be made 
as easily as any other tax, and without any addition to the revenue esta- 
blislinient. Guards of protection would be furnished by the army. A few 
peons to attend at each granary would be the whole additional expense, except 
the actual price of the grain. There is surely nothing very formidable or 
impracticable in the plan to a powerful Government. 

Kvery Government feels it to be a duty to legislate for the security of the 
lives and property of individuals, and the wisdom and labour of years have 
lately been employed in India to perfect her laws. It is a primary and still 
more important duty to devise means of preservation against a common danger. 
Blit to put aside every higher consideration of policy or philanthropy, and to 
take the question as a cold calculation of profit and loss, it is easy to demon- 
strate that the Hon. Company would find its ultimate advantage in making a 
permanent provision against this dreadful scourge of their possessions. The 
chief wealth of every country is population : I believe political cconomist.s 
(except Miss Martineaii and the Malthusians) agree on this point: the wealth 
of India is almost exclusively so. Not only is the internal revenue derived, 
with little exception, from the land — which, without labour, would make no 
returns — hut its chief exports also are the produce of agriculture, cotton and 
opium ; or of manufacture, silks and ornamental work. A population once 
destroyed, or seriously impaired, is not to be restored for many generations: 
the injury done in six months of famine is irremediable for fifty years. In 
exact ratio as the population is reduced in number, the revenue is diminished 
in amount. If, then, it were to be admitted (and this I do not admit), that to 
fulfil the plan proposed would involve a heavy outlay, I maintain that, as a 
speculation, it would eventually prove an infinitely profitable one. The only 
acltia! expense to be incurred is, that a certain amount of capital, whether 
belonging to the people or the Government, would be shut up for a certain 
period of time. The value of the commodity would be fully realized whenever 
the store-houses were opened for distribution ; the proprietor would then 
receive hack his own with usury, thousands of valuable lives would be saved, 
ami an incalculable sum of human suficring prevented. 

A moment’s reflection will satisfy any reasonable person, that, however defi- 
I’icnt in method, the plan at least is sound in principle, for it is strictly founded 
on economy — on the preservation of that which is now wasted and destroycti 
by neglect, or monopolized by men who have no bowels; and thus, in citlier 
case, lost to the community at large. If private monopolists, under every dis- 
advantage, and with the chance of their granaries being plundered by a starving 
people, find it answer tlicir sordid purposes to lay up store sagainst the time 
of scarcity, surely a Government, with unlimited rc.sonrccs both to obtain and 
fo preserve their collection.s, and whose advantage wouhl not cease with the 
hilfilincnt of the immediate object of the speculation, but would continue for 
years to yield a hundred-fold in the love and labour of a grateful people, need 
not anticipate even pecuniary loss. The supposition is equally opposed to com- 
mon sense and to mathematical truth. 

It will, perhaps, be objected to this calculation, that in fruitful seasons there 
i^’ no superabundance of produce, nor more than is required for inimcdiale 
consumption. In the districts of Salem and Coimbatore, I was credibly informed, 
mill I took down a note of the fact on the spot, that at the very moment that 
^ne-luiK of the population had perished for want of food, and the remainder 
fled the country, or was perishing from the same cause, quantities ot 
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grain were to be found in every bazaf, though carefully secreted from the public 
eye; and we are expressly told, indeed, that the merchants, while the famine 
was at its height, “combined to raise the price of grain.” The probability of 
the fact is further confirmed by circumstances which subsequently came to niy 
knowledge, as having happened in another part of the country during the same 
season. At Ellichpoore, in the Nizam’s country, where a force under British 
officers is stationed, the scarcity prevailed with great intensity. It had been 
supposed that the bazars of the station had been wholly denuded of grain ; but 
a committee of European officers, employed for the purpose, discovered lar<»e 
quantities, which had been concealed by the owners in the hope of enhancing 
the price as the dearth increased ; and I have already alluded to what occurred 
on the Bombay side as a corroborative proof that there is always a surplus 
quantity of grain in the country, though it may not be accessible to the people 
at large : but this point, in reality, is not material. Nature supplies every 
country with ample means of sustaining its population. The production always 
increases with the demand, and in an equal ratio. The population of England 
has probably doubled within the last century, yet there is no lack of food. In 
no country is land so plentiful, or cultivation so easy, as in India. A belt of 
cultivation encircles each village or town ; beyond which is jungle, or ground 
in a state of nature. The soil, too, produces nearly spontaneously, and yields 
its increase without any artificial aid from manure. Nothing is required from 
man but to turn up the earth and to sow the seed. This facility of culture 
applies to wheat, or other crops of common grain. To grow rice, it is neces- 
sary to make reservoirs of water, and it is altogether a more laborious opera- 
tion ; but an increased quantity of this food might be achieved without any 
sensible difficulty. 

The question resolves itself into this: Famine is to be anticipated in our 
Indian possessions as a periodical calamity, or it is not. If the Government 
can read the future decrees of fate, and, experience to the contrary notwith- 
standing, demonstrate that what has happened, the same causes existing, will 
nevertheless not happen again, then I have nothing more to say on the subject; 
but if, as experience denotes, and as is confirmed by our knowledge of pre- 
disposing causes, dearth w-ill occur again and again, surely it is the duty of 
Government to i)rovide against its approach. If a pestilence, the cholera, the 
plague, or any general epidemic is anticipated, the dreaded evil becomes the 
subject of legislative precaution. If an enemy threatens a frontier, it is not 
thought wise to leave its protection to the ordinary civil power; an army is 
raised, at whatever cost, to meet and to repel the invader. A famine is more 
fell, more fatal, than the fiercest enemy ; yet we leave ourselves exposed to 
its approach, nor attempt to shut the gates until the foe is lurking within the 
walls, and when fatal experience tells us it is too late. 

The subject is nearly inexhaustible, and I have already trespassed deeply on 
the patience of my readers; but there are a few more observations I think it 
material to make, which induce me to crave a little further indulgence. 

The first is, that there is a collateral advantage in laying up stores of grain 
as a permanent provision, which, though it does not enter fairly into the pre* 
sent question, is not unworthy of consideration. The whole policy of the 
British Government in India clearly recognizes the constant probability of war. 
The extent of our war establishment proves this. Two hundred thousand 
fighting men are maintained in a state of efficiency, and ready for active ser- 
vice. Every tyro in military knowledge is aware that nothing is more necessary 
to the effective operations of an army, than a well-supplied coramissariat; and 
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that, in ordinary cases, nothing more difficult to achieve.. If any one doubts 
cither of these positions, and particularly as they apply to India, I recommend 
l,i,n to read the despatches of the Duke of Wellington, whose authority will 
not be disputed j but common sense tells us that hungry men will neither 
inarch nor fight. The commissariats of India, as now constituted, attached to 
the several divisions of the army, are able to supply the wants of the forces to 
which they belong, for a given time, on a calculation that the troops remain 
in cantonment, and that fresh supplies will be procurable from the same sources 
when the first are exhausted; but I feel I have good authority to state, that 
this calculation does never extend over the contingency of a distant expedi- 
tion, and if any sudden demand upon the ways and means of the most effec- 
tive commissariat in India for this or any other equivalent purpose were made, 
it would be unable to supply it. The army, then, though supposed to be pre- 
pared on all points for immediate active service, and kept in its present state 
of efficiency at an enormous expense to Government, is in reality not effec- 
tive for any distant or continued warfare. The advantage, therefore, of having, 
under the immediate control of Government, such extensive magazines of corn, 
whether its property in them was exclusive, or to be purchased for war pur- 
poses, is sufficiently obvious. If war actually existed, such magazines would 
he immediately formed as a necessary operation. If war was anticipated, pre- 
parations of a like nature would be made. We hold ourselves in readiness for 
nap, and yet take no precaution on the point most essential to its successful 
prosecution. 

Secondly. The English retain their supremacy in India by a precarious 
tenure: it was gained by the sword, but it must be maintained by policy. As 
the fear of the bayonet, and the recollection of our prowess iii the field, fiidc 
away, wc must iinjircss upon them some other motive of obedience and adhe- 
rence, or the nation will rise in its strength and cast us out. We govern India 
by the force of opinion, and yet wc do never strive to increase its weight. Wc 
depend for our power on the gratitude of the natives, and yet we do nothing 
to deserve their gratitude. To jmrsue, as wc have pursued, an undeviating 
course of selfish aggrandizement, without any regard to the feelings or interest 
of the inhabitants, is not only a suicidal abandonment of the most palpable 
duties of good government, but it is directly at variance with our own profes- 
sions. Wc ostentatiously justify our acts of aggressive intrusion upon native 
states by the jilea that they arc unable to take care of themselves ; and yet, 
"lien we acquire possession and control, we leave them precisely as we find 
thorn, and take no precautions to fulfil the abecedarian principles of legisla- 
tion— the preservation of the lives of the inhabitants. Excepting the incidental 
blessing of peace, in which there is a mutual participation, the British Govern- 
^Dent has done nothing to deserve the gratitude of its Indian subjects. The 
whole course of her legislative enactments and provisions presents a system of 
fiartial or temporary expedients, from which no permanent or general advan- 
tage could ever result. A civilized Government, legislating for a semi-barbarous 
population, having obtained authority, too, upon an assumption of superiority, 
bound to advance its subjects to a level with itself ; to improve them in 
Jnorals and science, and to ameliorate their condition. But has this been 
^ ected, or even begun in India ? Is it not notorious that no improvement has 
^ cn place; that the country and the people remain in statu quo; that 
Kot one proof is to be seen on the face of the country, or in the condition of 
c people, that betokens the smallest advancement in civilization ; that the 
**^3 s lemain untouched; the manufactures unimproved; the arts and sciences 
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untaught, and the people sunk as deeply as ever in the quagmire of sloth, of 
pciverty, and ignorance ? 

^ We are told, and the people of England arc fain to believe, because it flat- 
ters their national vanity, that the minds and morals of the natives are gra- 
dually improving under the salutary influence of good laws. Sir, this is not 
true; but if it were true, as a general effect, the advantage would be neutralized 
so long as the whole nation is liable to a scourge which destroys one-half of 
the population, and debases, below brutality, the remainder. The districts of 
Salem and Coimbatore had been blessed by the paternal government of the 
English for nearly a century when I passed through them in 1833; and shall 
any man persuade me that the poor wretches whom I then and there saw, gro- 
velling with their heads in the dust at the feet of their fellow-worm for a morsel 
of food, had been advanced in the .scale of human nature ? that physically or 
morally they stood indebted to Government for any amelioration in their con- 
dition ? — No, Sir ; the piercing, unhninan cries, resembling rather the yells 
of wild beasts than the articulated complaint of human beings ; the living ske- 
letons, images of death rather than of life; the utterly abject prostration of 
all mental and moral energy, which those poor creatures exhibited, too pain- 
fully refuted this mockery of truth. The most perfect legislation would not pro- 
mote the advancement of a people in a century, so much as the intense suffering 
of a famine would retard and destroy it in .six months. Is it not, then, the duty 
of a Government, holding so peculiarly a responsible situation ns the British 
Government docs in India, to provide a remedy for tliis general calamity ? 
Within the last five years, as I have shown, the greater proportion of British 
India has been desolated by famine. On an ordinary calculation, it will not 
occur again for some years ; there is no war, within or without, to di.slurb the 
deliberation, or to absorb the leisure, or to exhaust the resources, of Govern- 
ment, nor any pressing emergency to distract its attention; every circumstance, 
then, combines to prove the necessity of precautions, and to facilitate their 
execution. I can admit of no plea for inaction, except the plea of impractica- 
bility, and upon this I have but one observation to make — that that Governnmnt 
must be oddly constituted indeed, which, forewarned, is unable to provide its 
subjects with such primitive food as rice or wheat. 

And now, Mr. Editor, if you will extend your indulgence so far, permit me 
to address one parting word to your brethren of the daily press. They possess 
amongst them a power, which has been aptly designated the fourth power of 
the realm. They exert this power, according to their .several vicw.s of political 
questions, with unwearied zeal and unrivalled talent. No question arises, how- 
ever trivial, that directly or indirectly affects the cause they respectively advo- 
cate, blit the Argu.s-cye of the press detects the incipient evil, and exposes its 
most hidden tendencies with a perspicuity and force which prevents or neu- 
tralizes its ill effects; and what is the ultimate consequence of this vigilant 
scrutiny of men and things?— Why, that the poorest subject in the United 
Kingdom of her Majesty sleeps and wakes in security and peace. But in this 
general care of person and property, fifty millions of our fellow-subjects are 
nearly forgotten. The protecting influence of the English press ivS not shed over 
India: the expiring rays of its power scarcely penetrate within the door-posts 
of our eastern kingdom. The moral force of public opinion is not brought to 
bear upon the grievances, nor public sympathy attracted towards the sufferingN 
of her population. If one man died in England from the neglect or defective 
provisions of Government, words would not express the indignation that would 
be felt, and loudly called for, at such a catastrophe ; yet here is an enormous 
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population exposed to a stupendous periodical calamity, .and actual deaths 
occurring by thousands, and the press is silent-as silent as the graves of the 
victims of famine. I am not so unreasonable as to expect that an equal portion 
of the labour of the press should be expended upon India as upon England : 
I make large allowance for the diminished sympathy which distance and interl 
riipted association will naturally occasion. I do not suppose that a “ horrid 
murder in Calcutta” could or should vie in interest with a “ horrid murder in 
Lambeth,” whereat, for weeks together, “ our hair doth stand on end, like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine;” but I do think that, since we are placed in 
such an intimate and responsible connexion with India, it is the duty of the 
press to watch over her interests on more important points. The subject I have 
now mooted is not a party question ; it is a neutral spot, upon which politi- 
cians of every shade may meet, and join hand and heart, without any com- 
promise of ijolitical feelings, for it is the common cause of humanity. I am 
sanguine, therefore, in the hoj)e that your contemporaries of all creeds—Torics 
Whigs, and lladicals—will for once lay aside the weapons of party animosity] 
and each contribute his aid to enforce upon the attention of Government the 
urgent necessity of making some permanent provision against this dreadful 
sourge of our Indian empire; to which end, I trust, you will unite your owir 
exertions. 


1 am, bir, yours obediently, 

Kveter, Idih June 1838. g 

P.S. Since writing the foregoing, fresh details of the sufferings of the people 
111 Up[)cr India liave reached England. Two hundred thousand persons were 
snppoited by Government and by charitable contributions in the several sta- 
tions of the army, and yet “the distress was on so vast a scale, that these 
were slight palliatives, not remedies, of the evil.” “ Disease was wasting the 
numbers whom want had spared.” At Agra, the cholera was swce[)ing away 
two or three hundred natives daily : the famine still prevailed there. The 
nmgihtiatcs employ sixty thousand of the poor, and tlie |)oorhoLisc feeds about 
four thousand daily; yet “ the people ilie like very dogs.” “ I traversed the 
banks of tlie river, one channel of which is completely dried up, and found 
about twcnty-fivc sick, almost dying, and about as many corpses. I heard that 
mothers watch an opportunity at night to throw their children alive into the 
.Imnna. A penson coming up the river assured us he .saw dogs and jackalls 
actually devouring bodies in which life was not extinct !” Accounts from other 
places correspond with these horrible details, and prove the extent of the 
lange of dearth to be enormous, and that famine and disease were increasing 
"itli fearful rapidity. Surely, some remedy should be devised to alleviate, if 
not avert, such an awful calamity. Arc the scenes above described creditable to 
a civili/cd Government? 

And, as a question of economy, I find it stated, that at Futtehgurh the 
e'cerlions of Government had been so great, as “ to perceptibly diminish the 
isticss. Ibis extensive relief is intended to be continued as long as it may be 
eqiiiied, or until the means of Government are exhausted : to supply the 
ei, t lerc is a crore of rupees available.” A crore of rupees is equal to a 
(liV-^*^ ap|ffication of this was only effectual to diminish the 

‘loubT^'*^' tlij»trict. It the fact is truly stated, wliich I confess I partly 
meat * data whereon to estimate the actual cost to Goverii- 

ciio'' ^ ^he country ; to which positive outlay is to be added the 

wards'^'jq ^**^*^*^^*'^^” revenue, which would be felt for many years after-*^ 
ie more I reflect, the more I feel convinced, that, on investigation, 
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it would be found an undoubted pecuniary advantage to lay up stores to avert 
the possibility of famine; and the hict that grain is still to be procured for 
money, though the air is infected by the putrid bodies of unburied corpses 
sufficiently proves that grain is capable of being preserved. The prevalence of 
a pestilential disease in the famished districts is a corroboration of my state- 
ment, that famine is usually followed by a pestilence; and the revolting 
circumstance mentioned, that mothers watch for an opportunity to throw theij 
children alive into the Jumna, is a melancholy evidence that I had not over- 
stated the moral effect of this awful visitation. The cause of truth gains 
nothing by exaggeration, and I have accordingly advanced neither a fact nor 
an opinion but upon the fullest conviction. 


THE ELFIN FOX 

A TALE TRANSLATFD FROM THE CHINESE OF THE SE-UOO-SHJH-\VEr. ‘ TEN 
INHERITANCES OF THE WESTERN LAKES.’* 

“There is another tradition that, during the Tang dynasty, in the reign of 
Yucn-ho,f there was an undergraduate, named lieu, who dwelt at Tsing-tse 
He was about twenty years of age, unmarried, an intelligent man, and of 
polished education. Being desirous of obtaining honours at the spring cxanii- 
nation, he packed up his lute, sword, books, and chest, took with him two 
servants, and went to Chang-gan, to try for his licentiate. He was by nature 
prone to the preservation of animal life, and if he met any huntsman who had 
caught in his nets foxes or rabbits, he purchased the animals of him, and set 
them at liberty. He preserved great numbers in this way. Having obtained 
what he sought at Chang-gan, he journeyed by easy stages to Shcn-sc, There 
was there a person, a magistrate, an official friend of Heu-ching. As soon as 
he heard of the latter’s arrival, he was overjoyed; he prepared a repast of 
wine, and had an agreeable bout with him. Heu-ching, after thrice requesting 
to leave, at length retired from the party. He beheld the suu already sinking 
behind the mountains of the west, and the road so obscured by mist as to be 
scarcely perceptible for more than a mile. Overpowered by the wine which 
he had taken, he fell asleep on horseback. The animal, going at a smart pace, 
struck against something that uttered a cry, which caused Heu-ching to swerve, 
and threw him into a wild plantation on a dreary moor. This, however, did 
not wake him until he had sobered from the effects of the wine he had taken. 
He cast a glance around him, and perceived by the moonlight that he was in a 
place thickly overgrown with trees and grass. He could not comprehend where 
he was. His horse had disappeared, and his servants, according to his direc- 
tions, had gone before him some furlongs on the road, along with his baggage, 
expecting that he would overtake them. Heu-ching soliloquized to himself: 

‘ I do not see a road anywhere about, nor a village inn ; what will become of 
me, should I meet with a tiger or wolf?* He then, by the light of the moon, 
perceived a bye-road, with traces of a horse’s feet impressed on it, trusting to 
which he went on. After he had walked some distance, he suddenly beheld 
a first-rate mansion, extremely elegant, and adorned with avenues of acacia 
and peach trees. Heu-ching went up and knocked at the door. A servant 
lad came out, to whom he told the cause of his coming, and inquired whose 
house it was. The lad replied, that it belonged to Le, a person of the fifth 
^ tank, 'find begged Heu-ching to enter the visitors’ hall. This hall was a truly 

• Vol. vi. chapter 40. f A.D, C.jO— 603. 



noble apartment, hung nfith the sayings of great .wen and pictures, while 
classics, historical authors, maps, court-guides, and other works, lay lipon 
the table. The seats, doors, couches, and rugs were all exceedingly beauti- 
ful. The lad went; in, and informed the gentleman of the house, who made 
his appearance. His years were apparently about fifty. On his head was a 
lofty cap, and he stuck his hand in his girdle with the air of a man of letters. 
After he had introduced himself to Heu-ching, he did the honours of the 
house, and took his seat. Heu-ching began thus : ‘ On account of having 
taken too much wine, along with a friend, quite unconsciously, I fell off my 
horse and lost ray road; I am desirous of obtaining a night’s lodging.’ Le, 
bending down low, replied : ‘ I have long desired this exalted felicity, and that 
heaven would confer the happiness of a rencontre, which up to this period has 
not occurred. The present interview is certainly its especial favour to me.’ 
He then ordered a servant-lad to get ready some wine, and * in the space of a 
summer-shower it was prepared. He also directed the porter to make search 
every where for Heu-ching’s servant and horse. They all sat down to take 
refreshment; and the entertainment was prolonged till midnight. Next day, 
he would have taken leave, but Le urgently entreated him to stay; and Heu- 
ching, moved by his request, passed another night there. The day after, he set 
out, and arrived at the capital. 

“A period of about a month had elapsed, when some one suddenly knocked 
at Ileii-ching’s gate. Heuching opened the door, and beheld a person of rank, 
attended by a numerous retinue. It was a doctor named Tuh-kwa-chaou, 
who had come to pay his respects to him. After they had been mutually in- 
troduced, the doctor said : ‘ A little time ago, when I was at Shense, conver- 
sing with Le, a person of the fifth rank, he spoke of his fortunate meeting with 
you, and your uncommon excellence. He has a daughter, whom he is desir- 
ous of marrying to you. If you are not bent upon fame, wealth, or poverty, 
you can go to-morrow to Shense to inquire, pay your visit to Le, and 
acknowledge his kindness.’ Heu-ching was delighted; and the other perceiving 
that he assented, took his leave. After this, Heu-ching, growing restless and 
uneasy, got ready some wedding presents, and set off for Shense, to inquire 
for Le. The old gentleman was highly delighted, and begged Tuh-kwa-cliaou 
to act as mediator. The ‘ bridal chambers, flowers^ candles, and marriage,* 
all went off well, and Heu-ching obtained a lovely wife of uncommon beauty. 

“ After they had passed some months there, he brought her home to 
Taingtse, and introduced her to his parents. The people, when they beheld the 
great beauty of the lady, were rapturous in their praises of her. He kept up a 
constant communication with Le, by parties and presents. 

Heu-ching became addicted to the doctrines of the Taou sect, learning every 
morning a section of the book named ‘The Refulgence in the Yellow Pavi- 
lion.’ His lady remonstrated with him, saying, ‘You are now addicted to the 
doctrines of the Taou sect, but you ought to remember the times of Tsin- 
nwang and Ilan-wuh. These two, although they were emperors, and possessed 
all the wealth which the empire contains within its four seas, whereby to 
mvoke the genii, yet were unable to obtain a death at Shamow or a tomb at 

owling. Now what do you, a private individual, expect to gain by invoking 

e genii?* He paid no attention to his wife’s remonstrances, incessantly 
reciting and learning these classics. Three years afterwards, he went to the 
capital, took high honours, and obtained his doctor’s degree. He then 
accepted the office of third military commander of Yenchow, and took hi^ 
^.yoL.26, No. 104. 2 
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wife to his post along with him. After some years he resigned, and retired to 
Tsingtse. He lived there ten years. His wife had borne him seven boys and 
two girls. Although she had had several children, her complexion and counte- 
nance did not change or contract. He would joke her upon it, and say that 
she had attained the secret of the Taou sect, and preserved her beauty. They 
lived together affectionately as man and wife for twenty years. 

“Disease suddenly came upon her, and as she did not recover, Heu-ching 
sent for a [)hysician to counteract its course. She, however, gradually grew 
worse ; and grasping her husband’s hand, said, amidst sobs and tears, ‘ I know 
that the hour of my dissolution Ims arrived, but mercifully spare me on 
account of the shame which I now endure.’ Here her words failed her; she 
seized his hand, and wept aloud. He thrice inquired the meaning of all this 
before she was sufficiently collected to reply, ‘ My father, mother, family, and 
relations, having received the benevolent protection of your compassion, bein^ 
unable to requite it, changed me from a fox, and bestowed me on you in 
marriage. For twenty years I have not committed the least fault, in order to 
requite you. The seven boys and two girls which I have borne are ordinary 
flesh and blood. To-day I must bid you adieu ; yet since we have lived as 
man and wife for twenty years, do not despise me in your heart, but provide 
me with a coffin and bury me in the earth in the usual manner.’ When she had 
finished speaking, her tears fell fast as a gushing fountain. Heu-ching, struck 
with astonishment, could not refrain from weeping, and mingled his tears with 
hers. Husband and wife embraced each other, and wept for some time. She 
suddenly took her pillow, laid her head on it, and appeared to sleep. No sound 
being heard, Heu-ching tore open the clothes, and behold a dead fox was in 
them ! Moved with pity, he buried her with the ordinary rite.s of funeral. 

“In a little time after, ^ he went to Shcn&e to inquire after old Le, but could 
only see a barren moor, and sepulchres overgrown with grass ; and upon inquir}' 
learned that no such family was known there. He was then sadly convinced 
that it really was a fox he had married, on account of his often rescuing their 
species. After a year and more, four of his nine children died. Their shape 
was entirely human. The other five grew up to maturity, and were present at 
their father’s funeral rites. 

“ It will be asked, could a fox be changed into a perfect woman, bearing 
children to her husband — was it not a miracle ? 

Hereafter, the blandislimcnt of the fox will injure mankind. 

How could the cunning fox so easily change its relation? 

Examine the anointed lip and painted face ; 

Under their guise you will perceive that all arc wild foxes. 

11 . 
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CAPTAIN BACK’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION.'*^ 

1 111 ' expedition of C aptain Back to the Arctic regions, the result of 
which was expected to perfect our knowledgrc of the noitliern boundary of 
of the North American continent, by completing the coast-line between 
licgciits Inlet and Point T urn-again, returned, not only without effecting 
its object, but without contributing a sensible addition to science in any 
department whatever. Inclosed by the ice in lat. 05°, long. 82°, off 
Southampton Island, at the upper part of Hudson’s Strait, for a dreary 
twelvemonth, without intercourse with a human being, Captain Back 
and his companions had the mortification to find, when released from their 
icy prison, that the effects of the severe usage the Verror had received, and 
which few vessels could have withstood, left them but a bare chance of 
reaching home. The narrative, however, though it relates nothing but a 
succession of perils, and the horrors of a climate which renders navigation a 
Useless art, and seems to mock all the contrivances of man to cope with it, 
cannot be read without deep interest. 

1 ho instructions wdiich (’aptain Back received from the Admiralty were, 
to enter Hudson s Strait, and thence to pass up to Frozen Strait, or by the 
channel ofthe Welcome, and to penetrate to Regent’s Inlet by Repulse Baj, 
or W nger Bay. The objects ofthe expedition w'ere stated to be, to ascer- 
tain the general form and jiosition of that part of the northern coastof Amc- 
iicii, winch extends Irom the jioint w here the expedition might first strike 
the sea-shore ol Regent's Inlet, as far as the w'osl^rn mouth of Fury and 
lleela Strait; and to deterniine the continental coast-line from the point of 
arrival on Regent's Inlet to the mouth of (he River Back, and, alter pass- 
ing Maconocliie Island, the continuation of the mam shore as fur as Point 
1 urn-again, crossing the strait which is sujiposcd to separate tlic continent 
of Amenoa from the islands to the northern end, and liacmg the shore to the 
lurlliost point ol Captain .James Ross’s discovery. T'licsc instructions were 
fiamod 111 the full belicl that the service might be duly pei formed in the 
course oi the ensuing season. H.M.S. Terror w’as strengthened and 
pioperly fitted for a voyage to the icy seas, and in her, sixty persons, officers 
‘ind men, left the shores of l^aigland on the 22d June 183(), from the Bay 
ol Aberdeen. 

Cn the 2Jd July, they ran across Davis’s Straits from Cape Farewell, 
‘iiid soon fell in wnth ice, through the masses of which the vessel threaded 
her way upon a sea as smooth as a lake. On the 1st August, they made 
Resolution Island, when suddenly a delta of ice appeared in front, which 
'b'/ied all attempts to penetrate it. Openings, technically termed “loads,” 
^vcic sought for, but a dense fog obscured them ; as the breeze was fair, 

^ le IOC w'as run through till they came to a solid pack. Their dilficulties 
I los commenced at (he very entrance of Hud.son’s Strait. Running m on 
1 ic Mortli shore, near Up[)er Savage Islands, the ship w'as visited hy a nuni- 

‘m Kxpcdilion in II.M.S. Terror, undertHkon with :i mcw to Oiscovcrv 

lllu'.tr "i ■‘^hore.s, ill the yc.ir.i llklti /. Ily I'aim \in H V(k, U. N., t’ommnn(li.T ul tlic Kxpethtion. 
by a m.ip and plates. London. ia;«l. Murray. 
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of Esquimaux, Keiyaks and Oomiaks, whose clamour and eagerness in 
their traffic (women offering to sell their children for a few needles) amused 
the party awhile. 

Standing up the strait, the navigation became more and more difficult 
and dangerous, owing to the ice, heavy masses of which struck the ship with 
great force. On the 8th August, when olf the five hillocks mentioned by 
Sir Edward Parry, a firmly-knitted pack of ice appeared, stretching as far 
south as the horizon. They succeeded, however, in making progress up the 
Strait, boring their way laboriously through heavy streams of ice, or wea- 
thering the large masses, at the expense of many a blow, which rendered 
some repairs necessary. “ Such heavy and extensive masses of ice as we 
now encountered,” observes Captain Back, “ were contrary to the experi- 
ence of all who had gone before us, and I could only suppose that the ice 
had not been broken up at all last year, but, having come down in a body, 
created our present impediment.” 

The vessel continued to bore her way through the icy masses in a sur- 
prising manner, till the entire body a-head looked like one compact hum- 
mocky field ; but the breeze continuing, the Terror bored through, as it 
were, ‘‘ploughing a furrow.” Captain Back is of opinion that the heavy 
barrier of ice, which hangs aliout this part of the strait (up to the meridian 
of 74®j, is owing to the influence of opposing currents, issuing from the 
north, probably through Broken Point, and from between the islands to the 
south. The want of o^ortunitics for observation, and the great deviation 
in the compasses, induiSd the voyagers, on the Hth August, to believe that 
they were near Southampton Island, whereas a powerful current had driven 
them along the eastern side of Mill Island, and to the main shore of the 
strait. The variation of the compass, with the ship’s head N. W., was 
found to be points ; but when N.E., only 3J. 

In this tedious manner did the vessel proceed, the monotony varied by an 
occasional gale, till the 18th, when, with land in sight from the deck, which 
was Southampton Island, a solid and unbroken pack of ice, with ridges 
fifteen feet high, presented itself, stretching from the land to the west and 
north, to the utmost limit of sight, the most experienced of the Greenland- 
trade seamen on board declaring that they had never beheld such heavy ice, 
and were confident it had never been broken up. Here was an insuperable 
limit to their progress. Strange to say, however, this impenetrable barrier 
opened a lane for the ship, and they were able to struggle on a little, some- 
times hampered, and, as it were, fixed in a bed of ice ; sometimes threatened 
with severe nips ; tacking to avoid the floes, and hauling or warping when 
the wind lulled. The compasses were so sluggish, that, on one occasion, 
the larboard and starboard compasses showed the ship’s head in opposite 
directions, the former making it norths the latter south. 

J^ersuaded that a passage existed along the southern shore. Captain Back, 
on the 1st September, took advantage of some “ leads” to steer for South- 
ampton Island ; the time already consumed was a severe loss. They 
had attained their highest latitude on the 29th August, when they 
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reacljcd 65® 49' in long. 82® OB'. The ship was soon, however, beset 
with the ice, in which she drifted, and on the 4th, they were from Southamp- 
ton Island twenty^five miles, and from Repulse Bay not more than 136 ; « so 
that, with but a moderate share of westerly winds to open the ice from the 
land, there was still good reason to look forward to the accomplishment of 
the passage before the close of the season.” But the thermometers now 
began to fall, being 12° below freezing point in the night, and 5® during 
the warmer part of the day. A successful attempt was made to get into a 
lane of water, by the laborious process of cutting the “ sludge ” ice, that 
bound the pieces together; but, after moving four miles, on the 6th, all was 
closed again. The next day, a commotion took place amongst the ice, vast 
blocks of which were thrown up, or ground into powder ; this phenomenon 
occurred frequently during their imprisonment in this bleak region without 
any apparent cause; a hubbub would be perceived, harsh grindings heard, 
and ponderous masses of icy rock would be hurled about, or crushed to 
atoms, the ship herself, when not “ nipped,” being lifted up as if it were 
a toy. 

I'hey had been now (September 23d) a month beset, ‘‘ without the option 
of moving in any direction but where openings appeared, or where the whole 
l)ody of the ice drifted ; and this at a period admitted to be the most favour- 
able for navigating these seas.” Within twenty miles of Baffin’s Island 
and Frozen Strait, each side of which was visible, as well as Cape Wels- 
ford, at the entrance into Duke of York’s Bay, and only five or six miles 
from the shore, between Cape Comfort and Cape *ByIot, they were fixed, 
and compelled passively to endure the furious buffets which the tides and 
currents brought upon them. Even the westerly wind, on which all their 
reliance had been placed, had not even separated the floes, much less driven 
them from the land. Captain Back now took the opinion of his officers, 
and all agreed that it was utterly impracticable to reach Repulse Bay in 
that season ; and the next thing was, to make preparations for passing the 
winter in a climate where summer is hardly endurable. 

This object was not very easy of accomplishment, for the rocky masses, 
vast and unweildy as they were, suffered constant change of place ; some 
unknown cause, probably the currents from the different inlets, putting the 
ice almost daily in commotion. On several occasions, during these scenes 
of chaotic confusion, the ship escaped total destruction in a manner which 
seemed miraculous. 

On the 6th October, a party made an excursion from the ship to the 
shore, and after a fatiguing walk over peaks and ridges of ice, they endea- 
voured to ascend the hills, but were prevented by the snow, which was three 
feet deep. Not a single track of an animal was seen ; not a blade of grass, 
nor a symptom of vegetation of any kind. The specimens of rocks obtained 
were gneiss, witfi a considerable mixture of felspar. 

One of the expedients provided against the winter was a newly-invented 
"arming-apparatus, consisting of a wrought iron pipe, extending nearly 
>ound the ship and the midship cabins, the solution of strong brine, with 
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which it was filled by the aid of a forcing-pump, being kept hot by a furnace 
strongly built in brick, with an iron tank or casing, in the interior of which 
several coils of pipe wound round. After a few trials, in which tlie appa. 
ratus answered satisfactorily, it began to act capriciously, and was in the 
end wholly useless, causing great inconvenience through the want of means 
to keep up a dry and even temperature; it was found almost impossible 
to get rid of the moisture, which generated copiously between decks, the 
funnels employed to carry it off smoking like chimneys. 

In the former arctic voyages, the crews were composed of social and 
cheerful men. For some reason, the unsociability and selfish character of 
those of the Terror appears to have introduced an early gloom. “ Had 
they been left to themselves," observes Captain Back, I verily believe, a 
more unsociable, suspicious, and uncomfortable set of people could not 
have been found. Oh! if the two are incompatible, give me the old Jack 
Tar, who would stand up for his ship, and give his life for his mess- 
mate." How far this moral cause will explain the nature of the unknown 
disease which their comparatively short confinement brought amongst them, 
as we shall find in the seejuel, is worth the attention of physiologists. 

tmmovcablc and helpless, fixed in the solid mass, as it were in a 
block of marble," they drifted about, and sometimes had the vexation of 
seeing open water near them, which would have led directly up Frozen 
Strait. 'I'heir only consolation was, that the drifting, which sometimes 
carried the floe they were fixed in far from shore, jiroved the existence 
of a clear sea thereabouts, and held out hopes of success the ensuing 
season. 

In the beginning of December, the cold became severe. The minimum 
of the temjicraturc was attained in January 1837, when the thermometer 
‘^tood at 5d° degrees below zero, or 8t)° below the freezing |Toint. On the 
12th, at eleven, the altitude of the sun was 1° dt/, yet there was little 
percpplible difference in the diminution of daylight. 

The crew still continued gloomy. 'Hiey were kept at work for sake of 
exercise, but in vain did the ollicers endeavour to lead them into cheerful 
amusements. The most trivial cold or other complaint induced despondency, 
and a disorder, which could not be explained or accounted for, indicated 
by rigiebty of the limbs, and attended by extravasation of blood, began to 
creep amongst all, and to excite discouraging apprehensions. iSuch 
was the sluggishness of the men, that though constantly frost-bitten, from 
mere wmnt of exertion, ‘Hhcy would lounge about with the listicssness which 
belongs to a tropical climate." In spite of every effort, fresh men were 
daily seized with numbness of limbs, accompanied by symptoms of scurvy. 
This visitation could not be ascribed to deficiency of clothing, or to diet; 
fresh preserved meat and anti-scorbutics wTre served out in sufficient quan- 
tities. 

With the new year commenced, from .some unknown cau.ses, constant 
jommolion in and disruption of the ice, which kept the voyagers in perpetual 
darm, their liberation being at this period a prospect to be dreaded more 
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than their confinement. On the night of the 8th January, strange sounds 
of grinding were heard in the ice, and next morning it was found that four 
or five miles of it, which but a few hours before had intervened between 
them and the land, had disappeared. Such are the caprices of polar 
navigation ! 

Meanwhile, the sick increased in numbers ; one seaman died, calmly, 
and without suffering: the gunner, too, was sinking, and eventually died. 
Kven Dr. Donovan and Mr. Mould, the surgeons, were affected with the 
prevailing complaint, and walked with difficulty. By the end of January, 
one-third of the complement, including officers, were affected with this 
extraordinary callosity of limbs/ and went limping about. 

It would be tedious to carry on the epitome of the narrative further. For 
a full month after they had reason to expect a release, they were still bound in 
tlicir icy fetters. On the 17th February, a convulsion in the ice, which 
resembled an cartlnjuake in its effects, threatened to crush the ship, which 
creaked in all her timbers, to atoms. Three days after, she was lifted up 
full eight inches, the opposing ice passing under her bottom. Anart from 
Iheiieril, the grandeur of the scene was imposing. ‘‘ Though I had .seen 
great bodies of ice, from 8pitzbcrgen to ]5(]° VV. long.,^’ sa}s Capt. Back, 
« I had never witnessed, nor even imagined, anything so fearfully magni- 
ficent as the moving towers and ramparts that frowned on every side.'' 
Ever) thing now depended on the strength of their bruised and shaken 
timbers. A pressure, which made ever) plank complain, only ceased on the 
vessel being “lifted bodily up eighteen inches,” sinking and jerking up 
again to the same height, “ with a groan each time from the wood-work.” 
These pressures, nippings, shocks, and forcings up, continued, to the se- 
rious sullering of the ship, till the IJth March, when matters seemed to 
have reached a crisis’ 

Without the least warning, a heavy rush came upon the ship, and, with a 
tremendous pressure on the larboard fjuarter, bore her over upon the heavy 
inai,s on her starboard (piarter. Suddenly a loud crack was heard below the 
m.iin-ina.st, a.s if the keel were broken or carried away; and simLdtancou.sly, 
the outer stern-post, from tlie ten-feet mark, was split down to an unknown 
extent, and projected to the larboard side upwards of three feet. The ship 
jvas thrown up by the stern to the seven and a half feet mark, and that damage 
had been done was soon placed beyond doubt by the increase of leakage, which 
now amounted to three feet per hour. On the 1 Gth March, another gale drove 
•rresistibly on the larboard quarter and .stern, and, forcing the ship ahead, raised 
>er upon the ice. The ship was careened fully four streaks, and sprung a leak as 
etore. Scarcely were ten minutes left us for the expression of our astonish- 
ment that any thing of human build could outlive such assaults, when, at 
A. M., another equally violent rush succeeded; and, in its way towards the 
2* oard quarter, threw up a rolling wave thirty feet high, crowned by a blue 
|>qu,irc nmss of many tons, resembling the entire .side of a house, which, after 
or some time in doubtful poise on the ridge, at length fell with a 
^ 0 ^ hollow, in which, as in a cavern, the after part of the .ship 

meii imbedded. It was indeed an awful crisis, rendered more frightful from 

mistiness of the night and dimness of the moon. The poor ship cracked 
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and trembled violently ; and no one could say that the next minute would not 
be her last. * 

The injuries which the Terror sustained in this war with the solid element 
induced the commander to prepare for the worst. The carpenters, how, 
ever, contrived to patch her up, and by caulking, the leaks were kept under. 

As the season advanced, indications of mild weather appeared ; flocks 
of ducks, gulls, and dovekies were seen. The ice, however, continued 
unaltered till the month of June, when the floe began to separate. The ship 
was at this time lying in such a position, that no fewer than twenty-six 
planks of her side could be counted from the fore-chains directly down to the 
ice. They now began to saw the ice, in order to assist in its disruption, 
and on the 11th July, a loud rumbling notified that the ship had broken 
her icy bonds, and was sliding gently down into her own element.” Her 
leaky and damaged state rendered constant pumping necessary, and the 
oflicers were unanimously of opinion “ that nothing was left but to get the 
ship to England without delay.” On the 13lh, whilst employed in opening 
a way, with saws and warps, they encountered the most serious peril of all : 

Then it was we beheld the strange and appalling* spectacle of what may be 
fitly termed a submerged berg, fixed low down with one end to the ship’s side, 
while the other, with the purchase of a long lever, advantageously placed at a 
right angle with the keel, was slowly rising towards the surface. Meanwhile, 
those who happened to be below, finding every thing falling, rushed or clam- 
bered on deck, where they saw the ship on her beam-ends, with the lee boats 
touching the water, and felt that a few moments only trembled between them 
and eternity. Yet, in that awful crisis, there was no confusion ; the sails were 
clewed up and lowered ; fresh men from former crews were stationed in the 
boats, which again were rather unhooked than lowered ; the barge was hoisted 
out; and, with a promptitude and presence of mind which I shall ever remem- 
ber with admiration, the whole five were provisioned and filled with arms, 
ammunition, and clothing, and veered astern clear of danger. Happily for us, 
there was a dead calm, which permitted us to examine the berg. At the only 
part along the side, where we could effectively act, it was found to be /wwr 
fathomt thickf and along this it was determined to cut with the saw, if, provi- 
dentially, time were spared us for the operation. 

With the efforts of men working for their lives, the berg was disparted, 
and the ship righted. 

The shocks she had sustained, the strains in every part, the twisting of 
her stern-post, and almost uselessness of her rudder, rendered it a matter of 
infinite difficulty to reach Lough S willy, on the Irish coast, where, bound 
with a chain under the keel, the Terror j crazy, water-logged, and sinking, 
was run on a small sandy beach, the officers and crew, exhausted with toil, 
looking with delight on the green landscape before them. 

A sketch of the fractured, battered stern-post is given at the end, from 
the pencil of first Lieutenant (now Captain) Smyth, to which the work is 
indebted for some excellent graphic illustrations of the perilous situations of 
the Terror. 
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HYDERABAD. 

Although Riinjeet Singh may be styled the only really independent pnnee 
now reigning iti India, there are other powers existing within the British terri- 
tories with which, in consequence of the non-intervention system, we have 
\erv little to do. Comparatively speaking, notwithstanding its political impor- 
tance, the districts under the rule of a Mohamedan prince, entitled the Nizam, 
are little known to the European world, nothing having occurred to attract 
public attention towards them since the establishment of peace throughout 
Ihilish India, Though formerly playing a very conspicuous part, and occupy- 
ing a position which materially affected our interests in this portion of the 
world, the sovereign of Hyderabad excites little interest at the present period. 
The territories which he holds arose out of the ruins of an empire long esta- 
blished by the Mohamedan invader of India, but which, subjected to numerous 
inntalions, had ffourished and decayed under succeeding princes, and at length, 
divided into several petty states, became an easy conquest to the arms of Aii- 
rungzebc, and subsecpicntly fell almost wholly under the power of the Mah- 
rattas, An alliance with the British Government has secured tranquillity to a 
counti'} formerly distracted by foreign wars and civil dissensions; but left almost 
entirely to its own jurisdiction, it certainly has not advanced much in the way 
of improvement, or shown that there is any reasonable chance of the attain- 
ment of any new light by the unassisted efforts of the natives of India, whose 
religion and whose political government have proved so inimical to the 
advance of knowledge or the spread of information. The traveller journc) lug 
over this large and interesting province, sees little save decay and ruin on every 
bide; cities deserted, or now nothing more than heaps of stones, and large 
tracts, capable of cultivation, lying waste, neglected, and barren. Although 
lablc-land, the rocky and hilly character of the f)rovince renders it highly 
j)ictures(iuc, while its architectural remains are scarcely to be surpassed by 
those of any other part of India, however magnificent. The Mohamedan 
coiKjuci’ors of llindostan, who established the Bhantanee empire, have left in 
the district of Colconda, in which they flouri.^hed, memorials of their splen- 
dour, which excite the admiration and amazement of the spectator, as he 
compares the riches and luxury of former ages with the poverty and misery 
now so strikingly apj)arent. 

A few marches distant from the city of H}dcrabtid, on tlic Bombay side, the 
l ice of the country is covered with rocks, projecting from the surface of the 
catlli, and suirouiulcd by soil which, though scanty, appears to be j)roducLive. 
Joiirnc}ing onwards, you come to Puttun Churroo, the site of an ancient town, 
now only indicated by the fragments of temples of black granite, and the name 
of Puttun, which signifies a city, and which is only bestowed uj)on places of 
considerable extent. Rambling amongst these ruins, one of our party observed 
a figure of black granite, which appeared to be an image of Boodh. Here, 
also, were several of those beautiful yet melancholy mementos of former 
greatness, so characteristic of a country subject to many changes of masters, 
Mohamedan tombs of black granite, which appeared to have been the spoil.s 
Hindu temples of greater antiquity; a curious reverse, still more strongly 
exemplified at a place of the same name, Puttun, the ancient Hindu ca[>ital 
ufGuzerat, where superb temples of marble were heaped together for the 
I'Jmulalions of Mohamedan buildings, which, in their turn, have been thrown 
'luwn, forming an inexhaustible tpiarry of iiiulcrials for the Hindu erections ol 
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the present Mahratta Government. As we proceeded, the surface of the 
country became more striking, the plain being diversified by ranges of rocky 
hills, composed of enormous masses of black granite, so fantastically heaped 
together, that the arrangement might have been supposed the production of 
art, were it not evident that no human power could be adequate to the task. 
The natives account for these extraordinary piles of rock by attributing them, 
according to their usual method, when they see any thing, cither natural or 
artificial, whicli exceeds their comprehension, to the workmanship of the 
gods. “ The great architect of the universe,” they say, “ having completed 
the earthly portion of his creation, threw the chips and refuse materials on the 
spot where we now stand ” This ingenious solution of the mystery does not, 
however, convey any adequate idea of the extraordinary manner in which 
these gigantic pinnacles are raised, one huge rock being pileS upon another, all 
evidently distinct masses, the upper one in general the largest of the whole, 
and apparently requiring no greater impetus than the touch of a child’s finger 
to roll headlong down, and bring the whole fabric after it. 

The parly, astonished by a scene so unexpected and so singular, made 
frequent halts while contemplating these strange and stupendous freaks of 
nature, and moving slowly along, entered a valley enclosed by hills of the 
same dcsfcription, rising to a very considerable height, in dark and rugged 
majesty. It is scarcely possible for the imagination of a poet to conceive any 
thing more wildly sublime than the gloomy grandeur of this amphitheatre, 
with its black, bare, and awful [)eaks frowning upon the arid soil beneath. A 
small party of the Nizam’s horse gave a still more poetical character to the 
scene. These wild, martial, and always distinguished figures, glittering with 
polished arms and arrayed in gorgeous colours, afford groupcs of warriors, to 
which the eyes of Europeans, and Englishmen in particular, are wholly unac- 
customed : the effect they produce in such scenes as the one described is 
almost startling, carrying the mind back to distant ages, or bewildering it with 
fantastic notions of an unreal world. It required no great stretch of fancy to 
convert the whole into a scene of enchantment, to look upon this Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, as it might justly bo denominated, as the work of some 
mighty magicia.i, and the squadron, whose chargers’ hoofs made the rocks 
reverberate, as the leaders of some chivalric enterprize destined to deliver an 
imprisoned beauty from surrounding spells. Every thing, indeed, was in 
keeping with this idea, for beneath the .shelter of a large tree, growing in the 
centre of this valley, the only one to be found within many miles, was seated 
one of those nondescript beings who always figure in a fairy tale. Knights in 
search of adventures arc sure to encounter either a decrepid hag or an old 
man, having their abode on the confines of the habitable world, creatures “so 
withered and so wild in their attire,” that they look not as if they belonged to 
humanity. The sole tenant of this wilderness was a Mohamedan devotee, 
who had built himself a hut under the tree before-mentioned, and who be- 
stowed his benediction and a draught of pure water upon all true believers 
who passed along. The valley, at its termination, in addition to its natural 
defences, has been strengthened by art. A wall, crowned by a rampart, with 
loop-holrs for the admission of weapon;?, being built across, forming no con- 
temptible barrier in times of trouble to this approach to Hyderabad. In passing 
this outwork, the rocky character of the scene still continues, and defiling 
through ranges of the .same black granite, the small European kafila, or 
caravan, jiroduced a very picture.sque effect, as the equestrians in front, and 
the attendants with their variou.s beasts of burthen, elephants, camels, aa 
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bullocks, woiinti along the dark and sullen way. Strangers to the country, we 
had not been prepared for the interesting objects to be encountered in the line 
0f march, and it was with almost gasping surprise that, emerging from the 
rocky labyrinth, we gazed on the tombs of the kings of Golcondn, as they 
burst upon the astonished sight. Not a blade of grass was to be seen, nor a 
living object, not even a bird upon the wing disturbing the solemn character 
of the scene; the air was perfectly still, the blue sky serene, and all nature 
seemed sunk into profound repose. And there in the distance, vast and majes- 
tic, in desolate magnificence, stood those splendid piles, sacred to the memory 
of mighty kings, harmonizing finely with the stupendous rocks of which they 
seemed fragments hewn into forms, and speaking to the heart with a .silent 
eloquence more forcible than words. Long and eagerly, with breathless admi- 
ration, the party fhzcd upon this wondrous prospect, numerous and indescri- 
bable emotions crowding upon the mind, the heart swelling with painful yet 
pleasurable feelings, and the whole soul wrapt, as it were, in a sort of ecstasy. 

Far from subsiding upon a nearer aj)proach, a sensation of awe impressed 
every mind. The breakfast of the party had been laid out under the colonnade 
of one of the inferior buildings, and after gazing in silent vvondor for some 
time on the splendid gronpes which stretched their towers and domes widely 
over the plain, forming a perfect City of the Dead, wc walked across, and 
entered one of the most stately of these mausoleums. At first, in looking 
upwards to the lofty dome, crowning the immense cathcdral-likc space below, 
our very footfalls seemed to reproach us for violating the sanctity of the rest- 
ing-place of the regal clay, long consigned to unbroken solitude. Each word 
was spoken in a whisj)er; but even the low sounds that escaped us, heightened 
by the echoes of this vast edifice, arose almost like a requiem, in solemn mur- 
murs ; and when sufficiently accustomed to the strange position in which we 
found ourselves to speak in our natural voices, they acquired a grand harmo- 
nious tone, in perfect unison with the place and the purpose to which it had 
l)een dedicated. Immediately sending for their flutes, two of the party com- 
menced a solemn strain, which pealed upwards to the lofty dome with nearly 
the effect and the sound of an organ. When wc consider the great reverence 
for the dead shown by all classes and persuasions in India, it is difficult to 
account, even when taking the wars and tumults which have devastated the 
province into consideration, for the desecration and abandonment of these 
superb remains, which occur within a short distance of the city and fortress of 
(julconda. 

How dazzling are the visions which the very name of this far-famed place 
conjures up in the mind ! Even the least imaginative person must feel his 
spirit stirred w ithin him at the recollections attached to “ all Golcomla’s vaunted 
gold,” whence, in a great measure, our ideas of the riches and glory of the 
East have been derived. Although the name of Golconda, in consequence of 
the reputation of its diamonds, which were supposed to have been dug from 
inexhaustible mines in its vicinity, is more familiar to the English reader than 
that of any other place in India, its actual history is very little known, 
while, during a long period, it has wholly ceased to attract public attention. 
There can be no doubt that, from the time of the erection of the surrounding 
districts into a separate kingdom, which was accomplished by the followers of 
file Patan Feroze Shah, long before the establishment of the Moghul empire, 
until its impolitic subjection by Aurungzebe, who, in destroying its indepen- 
dence, weakened the Mohainedan powers, Golconda was a place of great 
•niportance. The history of this division of the Bhamance empire, written by 
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Ferislita, is filled with almost marvellous accounts of the riches and grandeur 
of the long succession of kings who ruled over this province, and the splendid 
tombs belonging to the monarchs and their relations of the Cootub Shah 
dynasty, which have formed the subject of these pages, sufficiently attest its 
former magnificence. Too solidly constructed to share in the rnin around 
the proud man.soleums of the descendants of the founder of the kingdom of 
Golconda lift their regal heads majestically still, though despoiled of their 
costly accessories, the revenues for the maintenance of an attendant priest- 
hood, and the parks and gardens with which they were surrounded. Desolate 
and abandoned to the ravages of time, they rear their stately domes and 
pinnacles on the bare plain, no outward defences now existing to ward off the 
approaches of any assailant, who through ignorance or wantonness may hasten 
the progress of decay. The most ancient of these tombs is not more than three 
hundred years old, but they have been subjected to so many and such barbarous 
attacks, that nothing save the great solidity of their walls has preserved them 
from utter rnin. Each mausoleum stand.sin the centre of a spacious rinadrangular 
platform or terrace, approached on all sides by flights of .steps, entering upon 
a rich arcade formed of an equal number of pointed arches on each front, and 
finished with a lofty balustrade, and a minaret at each angle. The body of the 
building, also quadrangular, ri.ses about thirty feet above the upper terrace of 
this arcade, and is also siuToundcd by a balustrade flanked with minarets of 
smaller dimen.sions than those below; from the centre of this portion of the 
building .springs the dome, forming, by its magnitude, a distinguished feature 
in a structure etjually remarkable for the splendour and the symmetry of its 
proportions. The principal material cmployeil is grey granite, ornamented in 
some parts with stucco, and in others with the porcelain tiles for which India 
was at one time so famous. The colours retain their brilliancy to the present 
day, and the extracts from the Koran^ formed of white characters on a [lolishcd 
blue ground, have alt the richness of enamel. Tlicre is a mosque attached to 
each of these tombs, which formerly possessed the piivileges of sanctuary ; and 
these religions edifices not only supported a considerable number of priests, 
but also aflbrdcd a daily meal to the neighbouring poor. The surrounding 
gardens were beautifully planted, and adorned with many fountains, altogether 
forming a delicious retreat during every season of the year, and being particu- 
larly grateful in the hot weather. Though bereft of these attractive features, 
they have lost nothing of their grandeur, and perhaps the very desolation with 
which they are surrounded produces a more powerful eflect upon the mind 
than if the hand of man was still visibly employed in their preservation. Not 
so richly ornamented as the monumental remains at Allahabad in Guzerat, their 
magnitude and solidity strike at once upon the eye, and produce a stronger 
impression upon the mind than could be effected by the most elaborate sculp- 
ture. These tombs were erected at a great expense, some of them being said 
to have cost ^150,000. The enamelled work with which they are ornamented, 
is reported to have been the production of artists brought from China for the 
purpose; but there is every reason to believe that these decorations are of 
native workmanship, similar ornaments being to be found at Beejapore, Agra, 
Behar, Bengal, and other places. Although it is very evident that attempts 
have been made to injure these splendid mausoleums, the greater number, not- 
withstanding the destructive influences to which they have been exposed, are 
still in a high state of preservation. Having outIa.sted a period of great danger, 
we may hope that such superb specimens of the architecture of a former age, 
—specimens which we cannot expect to see equalled, since science and labour 
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will in all probability take another direction— may survive until a new one shall 
arise in the Deccan, and either as the precious relics of antiquity, or as reli- 
gious edifices consecrated to a pure form of worship, they may be venerated 
and kept in repair. Should Christianity ever flourish, and take deep root in 
India, there will be no want of cathedrals for the performance of its religious 
services, in places where the muezzin has long ceased to summon the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet to prayers. The summits of these tombs command an 
extensive and striking prospect of the surrounding country, in all its sullen 
grandeur, together with a partial view of Hyderabad. 

The tombs of the kings of Golconda are built at the distance of about six 
hundred yards from the fort, which, being the depositary of the jewels and 
other treasures of the present sovereign, the Nizam of Hyderabad, is very 
strictly guarded, no stranger being permitted to enter. The fort itself is 
erected upon one of the rocky ridges before described, every advantage being 
taken, according to the Indian style of fortification, of the masses of granite 
already heaped together by the hand of nature. There appears to be several 
enclosures, and the works are strong and in good repair. In the eyes of an 
European, however, as a place of defence, it is quite contemptible, for the 
adjacent tombs, Sic , being strong, and very numerous, and within breaching 
distance, would command these works. Native engineers seldom take such 
circumstances into calculation, the greater number of fortresses erected 
throughout the country being similarly exposed to the attacks of an enemy. 
The tombs at Golconda bear testimony to their dangerous vicinity to the fort, 
hy the marks of shot fired at them at the period in which the army of Aurung- 
zebe invested the place. The diamond mines, for which Golconda has so long 
been celebrated, do not occur in the territory adjoining the fortress, which has 
never produced precious stones, the diamonds having been brought from the 
base of the Necla Mulla mountains, in the vicinity of the Krishna and Pennar 
rivers. These gems were usually conveyed to Golconda in a rough state, for 
the luirposc of being cut and polished, and the place consequently becoming 
a principal mart, it was commonly supposed that the jewels were found in its 
immediate vicinity. The diamond mines formerly furnishing these much-prized 
gems are now exhausted and deserted ; and modern geologists are of opinion, 
that the most productive veins exist in virgin soil, yet untried by the natives of 
India, who have no scientific data to guide their researches. In fact, it is 
supposed that the stiata of many parts of the country is entirely diamonds, 
and that the earth contains inexhaustible treasures of these gems. 

The appearance of Hyderabad, on the approach from Golconda, is very 
striking; the palace, and numerous mosques rising above the surrounding 
buildings, giving it an air of grandeur, which is much strengthened by the very 
f-uperb pile of building erected as the Briti.sh residency. Hyderabad being now 
one of the most important native states under the Company’s control, the 
establishment of the minister appointed to superintend its affairs in this court 
is formed upon a style of appropriate magnificence. In no place, perhaps, 
throughout India are the Oriental and the European notions of splendour more 
intimately blended. The residency is built in the noblest style of English 
architecture, and furnished throughout in accordance to the English taste, 
'^hile the attendants, and many of the observances regarding the insignia of 
•■ank, are strictly Asiatic. At least it was thought necessary to maintain the 
native ideas regarding state at the period of the visit which forms the principal 
‘subject of the present paper. In every corner of the spacious halls and 
ga cues leading to the more private apartments, attendants were stationed. 
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richly clad and bearing silver sticks of various kinds, each denoting some 
peculiar office. These persons, ever ready at a call, preserved a solemn, res- 
pectful, and ceremonious demeanour, suited to the dignity of the place. 
Whenever the Resident passed from his own apartment to the centre, or public 
body of the building, he was followed and preceded by a superior class of mace- 
bearers, who, on his sitting down to table, and on his rising, pi^ounced a few 
impressive words, apparently as a sort of benediction. THfe carriage, which 
conveys the great man in his drives, comes up to the portico^attended by an 
escort of cavalry, with drawn swords; his ascent is proclaimed by the silver- 
sticks in waiting, who salaam to the ground as he moves away ; and as the car- 
riage rolls under the gateway, the guard, drawn out in line, present arms, and 
the drums beat, while a native band of music, stationed in a lodge over the 
gate, nnite the clang of their brazen trumpets and kettle-drums to the 
martial peal. In short, no monarch, perhaps, ever preserved a greater degree 
of state than that which it was considered essential to the interests of the 
British Government that their minister should support at Hyderabad. 

The mansion appropriated to the abode of the Resident was erected by the 
Nizam for his especial use, the architect being a }oung European officer of 
engineers in the Company’s service. Though not free from faults, the edifice is 
commodious and imposing. It consists of a basement story of arches, and two 
others above it, with wings connected by a continuation of the basement story 
of arches, finished with a balustrade. The principal front is distinguished by an 
enormous portico of the Corinthian order, decidedly too large for the building. 
On the three points of the pediment are three statues, and in the centre the 
Company’s arms, in alto-relievo. The Corinthian columns are formed of white 
chunam, beautifully polished, and extend from the base, which is on the sum- 
mit of a noble flight of twenty-two steps, to the top of the ujiper story. On 
each side of this flight of steps stands a colossal sphynx. The interior of the 
portico, the cornices, &c. arc ornamented in the richest style of Grecian 
architecture, executed in white chunam, and forming most appropriate and 
elegant decorations; tlie pavement beneath being of black and ‘white marble. 
There is a large court in front, with a circular basin of water in the centre, 
stocked with aquatic bird.s, and planted round with various fruit and 
other trees, the whole being enclosed by a wall, with two gateways ; one 
consisting of a very large and noble piece of Doric architecture, with the 
Nugaur Khana, or music-gallery, above the archway. Three lofty folding- 
doors lead into a very stately hall, spacious, and ju.stly proportioned, sup- 
ported by thirty-two columns, surmounted by a corresponding architrave and 
cornice. Three splendid chandeliers are suspended from the ceiling ; the 
floor is covered with a handsome English carpet ; and the furniture of maho- 
gany, manufactured at Calcutta, is of a solid description, suited to the dimen- 
sions of this noble apartment. A smaller saloon is entered at either end, 
ornamented and furnished in the same manner, and employed upon common 
occasions for tiffin and dinner. The staircase is one of the most beautiful 
things of the kind to be .seen in India, each step being formed of a single 
block of the finest granite ; the walls, which are circular, are richly ornamented 
with stucco work, the niches containing marble statues of Grecian deities. 
The staircase leads to a long gallery, having a large finger-organ at one end, 
and a very splendid upright pianoforte at the other ; the whole lighted by 
seven chandeliers. The upper story is divided like the one below, and forms 
the state apartment ; the whole of the decorations of this splendid suite being 
superb beyond description, impressing the mind with an idea that enormous 
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jams of money must have been lavished upon them. There is certainly a greater 
ilegree of magnificence than of taste displa)ed in the arrangement, but the 
coii'P’d^^il is characterized by a pomp of splendour well calculated to delight 
and dazzle an Asiatic eye. The roof is carved, and the ornaments of the 
ceiling and cornices are finished in a style which it seems scarcely possible to 
excel : they ar(^all of the Corinthian order, corresponding with the pillars and 
pilasters along Hhe walls. It is lighted by three chandeliers, superior in 
.splendour to those below, and in each of the six side rooms are gilt branches, 
which project trom between the columns, holding smaller lustres, while 
other lights blaze from candelabras of gold and bronze. The walls are 
covered with fine scarlet broad cloth, bordered with gold, the doors and win- 
dows being hung with draperies of the same, lined with blue, and fringed and 
tasseled with gold, while the intervals between the windows are filled with 
pier-glasses descending from the ceiling to the ground. The furniture corres- 
ponds with the splendour of the decorations, but a catalogue of upholstery 
never being very interesting, the rest of the fittings-up may be left to the ima- 
gination ; perhaps, the whole being more calculated to strike the eye of a 
native, than to please the fastidious taste of Europeans. The gaudy and glaring 
hues which Asiatics take delight in, and which are so effective in tlmir group.s, 
and in all out-of-door s[)ectaclcs, are not so well suited to interiors; and how- 
ever elegant and chaste the decorations of buildings purely native may be, any 
admixture of foreign fashions is certain to be accomplished in a very barbarous 
manner. These state apartments are only opened upon grand occasions, when 
they are lighted up to receive .some native of rank. 

The entertainments given at the residency are almost wholly in the Asiatic 
style, the Europeans belonging to the court being too few to introduce their 
own fashions, and they consequently differ in this respect considerably from 
the fetes at Lucknow', which arc more after the English taste. At the visit of 
the minister of tlie Nizam, the suwarree^ or cavalcade, entered by the southern 
gateway, the area between the colonnades being thronged with elephants richly 
caparisoned, horsemen, armed and accoutred in various ways, prancing about, 
palanquins, foot-soldiers, banner-bearers, chobdars, or mace-bearers, and all the 
mimcrous and motley ho.st which form the appendages of Indian state. Their 
entree was very imposing; making a circuit of the house, they drew up in front 
of the portico, filling all the inclosure, and, according to their own fashion, 
thronging up the steps in so tumultuous a manner to gain admittance, that 
the guard stationed for the purpose were obliged to lay about them most furi- 
ously, to prevent the rush of persons who had no right to intrude. Swords 
were drawn, and blood flowed in the cause — circumstances by no means unusual, 
and which, like the breaking of panels, the tearing of ladies’ dresses, and the 
destruction of feathers and furbelows at a drawing-room, are supposed to add to 
the glories of the scene. It was nearly half an hour before the state elephant and 
palanquin could reach the steps, and the minister and his suite could alight. They 
were received by the Resident, arrayed for the occasion in a splendid court- 
dres.s ; and after the usual ceremonies of salutation and embracing, he con- 
ducted his guests through the rooms prepared for tlieir reception. A second 
engagement took place at the foot of the staircase, between the people of the 
residency, and the attendants of the vi.sitants who had the charge of their 
masters’ slippers (which, according to native etiquette, were left below), and 
who were desirous to ascend with the company — a piece of presumption tole- 
•nted in some places, but which it was not thought proper to permit. The 
niui’arice was made by daylight ; but some time before the departure of the 
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guests, evening drawing on, the whole of the residency was brilliantly illutnU 
nated, and the party, with their European entertainers, being seated upon 
thrones on one side of the state-room, the usual festivities commenced. These 
consisted of a series of dances performed by the most celebrated artistes of 
Hyderabad; an untiring source of amusement to Asiatics. The nautch girls 
were the only females present, a lady of the resident’s family entertaining the 
wives of the visitors in a native palace attached to the establishment. The 
absence of the sex is less injurious to an Indian spectacle than to any 
other; the gay and splendid dresses worn by the men, and the costly jewels 
with which they are adorned, making up for the want of the brilliant 
and tasteful feminine drapery which is so distinguished a feature in Euro- 
pean assemblies. Upon this occasion, however, though the group was more 
striking and more magnificent than had ever been contemplated by many of 
the party at any former period of their lives, the eye alone was gratified ; the 
want of intellectuality characterizing the meeting, made itself sensibly felt by 
those who possessed minds, and the moment of departure was not one of 
regret. 

The exit of the guests, which took place about nine o’clock in the evening, 
was rendered even more brilliant and more picturesque than their entrance, in 
consequence of the multitudes of flambeaux which lighted up the scene. The 
effect of such a cavalcade by torch-light defies all power of description; a very 
faint idea can alone be conveyed to the mind by any attempt of the pen, where 
even the pencil must fail. The wild grandeur of the uncouth animals, elephants 
and camels, caparisoned in glittering trappings, towering amid a promiscuous 
multitude of men and horses, gives an air of romance to the whole ; while the 
architectural splendours — the pillars, towers, and gateways — the placid, mirror- 
like water, the flowering shrubs, dark cedars and cypresses, all combine to 
render the processions at Hyderabad so interesting and effective, as to render 
any chance of a faithful portraiture perfectly hopeless. The visit was returned 
at a favourite retreat belonging to the minister of the Nizam, the Nizam him- 
self being seldom visible. A very extensive enclosure within the walls of the 
town, and commanding a view of the river, contains several garden-houses, 
and other buildings, for the most part open pavilions, entirely after the Asiatic 
taste. Many of these are superbly ornamented with paintings and gilding, the 
floors being spread with Persian carpets, rich cushions inviting repose, and 
splendid chandeliers shedding light upon the scene. Two in particular are 
entirely lined with mirrors, and the whole are surrounded with fountains and 
flowers, forming, in fact, just such a scene as that in which Noureddin Ali and 
the fair Persian recreated themselves when surprised by Haroun Alrashid. 
These gardens, being chiefly intended for the resort of the ladies of the minis- 
ter’s family, were guarded by a company of female sepoys, of which the Nizam 
has a battalion — a rather uncommon circumstance of the present day ; the 
Maharaja Runjeet Singh being, perhaps, the only native prince boasting a 
similar establishment. The women composing this corps wore uniforms and 
accoutrements closely resembling those of the sepoys, and shouldered them 
muskets, and went through the manual and platoon exercise, with infinite credit 
to themselves, firing several vollics with great precision. They also marched 
and counter-marched to the martial notes of a drum and fife, the performer 
on the first-named instrument being the jirettiest girl amongst the whole batta- 
lion. Her warlike occupation did not appear to render her at all insensible to 
the claims afforded by her beauty, of which she seemed quite as sensible as the 
more frivolous portion of the sex could possibly be, showing it, too, by the 
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same coquetries. These Amazons have distinguished themselves very brilliant] y 
in action, an old officer in the Nizam’s service declaring that he had seen them 
return to the charge when the European force had been driven back; fortu- 
nately for British credit, the troops thus stigmatized were not our countrymen, 
and the nation suffering this disgrace shall be nameless. No longer called upon 
to engage in the field, the duties of the female battalion are now confined to 
home service, where they are employed in guarding the zenanas of the great 
officers of Government. With the exception of the drummer, or drummeress, 
before named, the ladies composing the corps were a hard-featured, weather- 
beaten set, well calculated for the task of repulsion, and only interesting on 
account of the singular nature of their profession. The cavalcade which 
attended the resident upon this occasion, though neither so extensive nor so 
tumultuous as a native suwarree, was equally effective, forming a steady, 
compact body, and altogether making a very good appearance. A squadron of 
cavalry cleared the way; these were followed by a party belonging to the escort 
of the residency, silver sticks, banner-bearers, and the Resident himself on a 
state elephant, caparisoned with crimson velvet, embroidered with gold ; a 
distinguished guest in an open palkee, forming a sort of chair, surrounded by 
Sliver sticks with chowries, beating the air on either side. The staff, and other 
less exalted personages, followed, some on horseback and some in palanquins ; 
and the rear was brought up by another detachment of foot, and a squadron of 
cavalry, with the principal servants attached to the residency mounted. 

A few days subsequently, the party again went in similar procession to see 
the principal mosque, which is built upon the model of the celebrated structure 
at Mecca, It is a large stone edifice, destitute of beauty of ornament, and not 
remarkable for any thing worthy of admiration; and the visitors who, possess- 
ing a taste for architecture, derived gratification from the buildings of Hyde- 
rabad, were much more struck with the venerable Cher Minar, or four minarets 
-a curious piece of antiquity raised upon the spot where the four principal 
streets of the city concentrate. It is built upon four grand arches, through 
which the thoroughfares run ; above are several stories of apartments, formerly 
employed as a kind of college, each being a seminary for the study of different 
arts and sciences. No longer, however, a seat of learning, these chambers are 
now turned into warehouses. Above, and towering on high, rise the four lofty 
minarets, whcnca the building derives its name ; the effect of the whole from 
either of the four streets being very grand and striking. The city of Hyderabad 
IS extensive, and said to be exceedingly populous ; the streets are, however, in 
general, narrow and dirty, and although there are many large and good houses 
e onging to Mohamedans of rank and property, they present nothing in the 
exterior except high dead walls. The number of mosques and public buildings 
IS not very great, and it is inferior in that respect to places of much less cele- 
rity. The gardens and garden-houses in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad 
make up in a great measure for the deficiency, being very splendid ; the Rung 
^nht, the native palace before mentioned, where the ladies of the minister’s 
ami y were entertained, and which is attached to the residency, was built by 
0 onel Kirkpatrick, for a princess whom he espoused, and foms a beautiful 
^pecimen of the favourite retreats of Asiatic luxury; this delightful spot afford- 
ag a perfect model of an eastern seraglio, which, when illuminated upon a 
ai occasion, presented a more lively idea of the enchanted palaces of the 
rabian tales than any thing that the party had previously witnessed. It is 
ina^hf k Asiatic manner by high walls, the centre containing a large 

e asm filled with water, and fed by numerous fountains, their silvery 
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columns being mingled with stately cypress trees. The pavilions, galleries, and 
terraces around, are built and ornamented in the richest style of oriental archi- 
tecture, that beautiful carved trellis-work, which always produces so exquisite 
an effect, frequently intervening, while the painting and gilding are equally pro- 
fuse and striking. The floors are covered with Persian carpets, furnished with 
cushions richly embroidered in gold ; English lustres and mirrors lending their 
aid, at the reception of company, to complete the brilliancy of the scene. The 
prodigious number of lights, and their tasteful arrangement, produced an illu- 
mination of the most perfect kind, shedding a soft and chastened lustre upon 
the flowers and waving foliage around. As no entertainment can in India he 
complete without a nautch, the party, on the evening which they spent at the 
Rung Muht, were called upon to admire the graces of not fewer than fifty 
dancing-girls, who, with their attendant musicians, performed for the amuse- 
ment of the company. After the inferior stars had appeared and disappeared, 
the grand constellation of Hyderabad enlightened the scene. Talent, as we 
before have had occasion to state, when once established in India, runs no risk 
of being eclipsed by the competition of younger aspirants ; in fact, the longer 
a person has appeared before an audience, the more highly do they seem to 
rise in public estimation. The prima donna absoluta of Hyderabad was said to 
be nearly sixty years old, and to have shone the reigning beauty for the last 
half-century. Her countenance, though not destitute of traces of age, retained 
the marks of that loveliness for which she had been famous, and the youthful 
voice and air with which she sang and danced, were perfectly surprising. During 
her public career, this favourite of nature and of fortune had amassed very con- 
siderable wealth, contriving also to possess herself of great influence in the 
place of her abode. Her dress on the present occasion was of the richest and 
most costly description, and she wore jewels which were valued at three lacs 
of rupees, or ^30,000. Elegance and taste are very frequently sacrificed in the 
female Asiatic costume to a grand display of precious stones, which are heaped 
together in every possible way, without the slightest regard being paid to the 
style of the arrangement. The European portion of the company, after having 
sufficiently admired the lady and her ornaments, gladly adjourned to an adjoin- 
ing piece of ground appropriated to another oriental feature — a display of 
fire-works, for which the natives are famous, and which went off with great 
eclat. 

The splendid remains of the tombs of the kings of Golconda are within an 
easy distance from Hyderabad; and other agreeable excursions may be made 
to places which, if not equally attractive, afford a pleasant variety to the scene. 
In a north-easterly direction from the suburbs, we arrive at the extensive ruins 
of a city and a palace, now the abode of antelopes, which are preserved by the 
Nizam, and protected by game laws of great severity, the penalty of loss of 
sight being attached to the slaughter of one of these animals. They are, in con- 
sequence, very numerous, and, being destitute of fear, exceedingly familiar. 
They are occasionally disturbed by the leopards inhabiting the neighbouring 
wilds ; and it was in consequence of a foray from those spotted poachers, that 
the expeditioi^ joined by the party at the residency, went out. The scene was 
wild and singular, and productive of ideas allied to melancholy, raised by the 
contemplation of the habitations of civilized man, once consecrated to domestic 
enjoyment, now waste, and abandoned to beasts of the chace. In the same 
direction, and nearer to the city, are gardens, laid out under the superinten- 
dence of the French officers, formerly in the Nizam’s service, who occupied 
them at the time; there is a tomb erected to the memory of one of these gen- 
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tlemen, M. Raymond, presenting a memorial always attended by melancholy 
recollections to the exile. The neighbourhood of Hyderabad is celebrated for 
those extensive tanks— ‘reservoirs of water— which are so necessary in Asiatic 
countries to ensure the supply of one of the greatest blessings of existence, at 
the failure of rain. The road to the cantonments of that portion of the subsi- 
diary force stationed in the vicinity of the capital, runs for upwards of a mile 
over one of the gigantic dams, constructed across a valley, for the purpose of 
confining the stream. This part of the journey is very agreeable, the country 
on one side being richly cultivated, while a broad sheet of water stretches on 
the other, spreading itself many miles in circumference. A few miles to the 
southward of the city, there is another body of water, confined by a bund, or 
dam, of solid masonry, constructed by the same officer who built the residency, 
whence it is called by the European inhabitants, the engineer’s tank j and, by 
the natives, Meer Allum, from the minister who caused it to be constructed. 
This bund is formed of a series of very large stone arches, laid on their sides, 
with the semi-circular projection opposed to the body of water; these are 
not ranged in a straight line, but form on the aggregate also a segment of a 
circle. This sheet of water, when the enclosure is full, measures nearly twenty 
miles in circumference; there is a small English boat upon it, furni‘’hed with 
)ars and sails, belonging to the minister, who, however, seldom ventures so 
ompletely out of his element. The party very gladly availed themselves of the 
)p|)ortunity of a sail on this artificial lake, breakfasting merrily in tents pitched 
ipon the banks, and rejoicing over the sight of a wide expanse of water, rare 
unid their travels in the interior. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE WOOL OF INDIA. 

We have made some inquiry into the result of the export of Merino and 
British sheep to India, by order of the Government, for the improvement 
of the flocks that cover various districts of our Eastern empire. In a former 
number we gave the exports of wool from Bombay, which amounted 

In 1832-33 to 69,944 lbs. 

1834- 35 486,528. 

1835- 36 1,196,664. 

1836- 37 2,444,019. 

Our readers probably know that, in 1836-37, Major Jervis, of the 
Engineers, observing the vast flocks of sheep pervading the country which 
he travels through, in the course of the performance of his official duties, 
and their inferiority in every respect to those of Europe, was struck with 
the great advantage that might be derived from an effort of the Govern- 
ment to improve the breed by the introduction of Merino and other superior 
sorts of sheep, to cross with the natives, and by degrees to supersede them. 
He drew up a report, containing much information, which was trans- 
mitted by the Bombay Government to the Home Authorities; and in con- 
sequence, twenty rams and the same number of ewes, of the pure Merino, 
and the same number of South-down and long-wool sheep, were sent out, 
under the care of a Gloucestershire farmer, of great intelligence and expe^ 
Hence in the breeding of sheep. To show the facility and little risk of 
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export, we are enabled to state that, out of thirty-six of the pure Merinos, 
supplied by Lord Western, one only died on the voyage, and one ewe 
produced a fine lamb. Of the forty South«downs, supplied by Mr. Elman, 
of Lewes, eight ewes died on the voyage ; principally owing, it is pre- 
sumed, to their being in lamb. Of the forty long-wool sheep from Glou- 
cestershire, four died ; the remainder arrived in good condition. Two rams, 
selected from the flock of John Benett, Esq., of Wiltshire, and two from 
the flock of Christopher Tower, Esq., of Essex, also bore the voyage 
remarkably well. The climate appeared to suit the South- down and long- 
wool sheep well ; but seemed, to use the words of the shepherd, ‘‘ as 
if natural to the Merinos,’' which throve and gained flesh after some 
months’ feeding in the country, though they were driven daily a consider- 
able distance for their food ; and he has not a doubt, therefore, of the 
adaptation of the climate to their constitution. This strong opinion he 
entertains is, we think, very much confirmed by an able exposition of the 
similarity of climate between parts of Spain and India, by Baron Larrey, 
in a celebrated work of his entitled M^moire de Chirurgie Miliiairey 
4 vols., Paris, 1812.* The impression made by the introduction of these 
sheep has been already such as could be wished ; it has inspired various 
parties with a desire to follow up the undertaking. Major Jervis applied 
forthwith to Lord Western for a large supply of Merino rams, and between 
twenty and thirty were embarked, and have gone some months ago. 

It is highly interesting to contemplate the infinite advantage that will 
result from this undertaking, if it should succeed to the extent we may now 
fairly contemplate. Some individuals had previously, we understand, made 
a few experiments upon the introduction of British sheep, and we believe 
with some success. 

Lord Western is of opinion, that all the qualities of the ram may be, 
with surprising rapidity, cngiafted upon the ewe flock, by constant use of 
the pure rams upon the crossed produce ; and this opinion is formed, we 
believe, upon a variety of experiments he has himself made. Lord Western 
lias, for many years past, sent annually a great many pure rams to our 
South African colonies; indeed, for the last year or two, the entire male 
produce of his flock has been exported ; but if the spirit and enterprize 
we anticipate should prevail, the number to be drawn from his lordships 
flock, and all that are now bred in England, are nothing to the number 
which the myriads that cover the Deccan, and plains and hills of that vast 
country, would require. They must be collected from Spain and Saxony,^ 
as well as the few from England, and our Australian colonies will probably 
ere long supply some. 

Calculate the number of ewes merely by the quantity of wool exported 
from India last year, and give sixty to each ram, the number requisite to 
supply the flocks of those boundless plains would be enormous. To be sure, 
we do not imagine that such a demand would very hastily accrue ; but we do 
hope and believe, the native as well as British proprietors in this country 

* Se« lopogtaphical details lu that worlt. 
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will advance very quickly to the perception of the advantage of so im- 
proving their flocks. 

The accounts we have do not lead us at all to apprehend that the British 
sheep may not be speedily reconciled to the climate, though it appears at 
first to be more genial to the Merinos; and we earnestly hope the experi- 
ment will be followed up with zeal and judgment, as regards the introduc- 
tion of the British as well as the Merino sheep. 

The long wools of this country are becoming daily more valuable, and 
rams of British breeds, such as the South-down and Leicester, might be 
supplied almost without limit. 


EDUCATION OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA.* 

The anxiety which has been exhibited in India, by the British Government, 
to elevate the intellectual character of the people, by spreading amongst 
them a knowledge of the English language and literature and of the sciences 
of Europe, is highly creditable to the national character. At the same time, 
the slightest acquaintance with the circumstances of the country, and the 
peculiarities of our position, will suggest the importance of pursuing this 
object with deliberateness and discretion; and the slightest conversancy with 
the common feelings of human nature will dictate the necessity of its being 
conceived and prosecuted in a spirit of benevolence towards those whose 
benefit it is sought to secure. There can be little hope of success — there 
must be much fear of mischief — if, in the purpose of educating the people 
of India, all attention to their prejudices, opinions, and feelings is disre- 
garded, and if sentiments of contempt and hatred arc allowed to be mani- 
fested towards them and their institutions, w'lth the certainty of exciting 
alarm and discontent. 

Unhappily, of late years, the education of the natives of India has been 
made the occasion, not of calm, judicious, and benevolent investigation, but of 
controversial acrimony and intolerant partisanship. The concurrent co-ope- 
ration of individuals eminently qualified to take a useful part in the education 
of the people, has been thus rendered impracticable, and the whole authority 
has devolved upon persons of superior talent, it is true, but of imperfect know- 
ledge, and of confidence proportioned to their defective information. How- 
ever accurate many of their views, however commendable most of their inten- 
'tions, they have, by their intolerance of opposition and the precipitate haste 
with which they would carry their projects into effect, more than counteracted 
whatever good they may have accomplished, by the wide dissatisfaction which 
they have created. Their measures have provoked the most unprecedented 
9ud energetic protestations from the great majority both of Mohamedans 
and Hindus. Petitions against their principles and proceedings have been 
presented to the Government, signed by thousands of both classes in and 

* On the Education of the People of India. By C. E. TiiBV£LyA\, Esq., of the Bengal CivU Service. 

oiidon, 1838 , Longman and Co. 
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about Calcutta alone; and were their objects known beyond those limits, 
those petitions would be echoed from one end of India to the other. This 
cannot be a wise — it cannot be a safe— it cannot be a successful course ; 
and it is most certainly not a necessary course, even for the ends which the 
persons in question are anxious to attain. 

What are the points in dispute? It suits the advocates of the party to which 
the publication we are about to notice belongs, to represent it as a struggle 
between Oriental and European literature and science. According to them, 
their opponents seek to discountenance the study of English in India, and to 
elevate, upon its exclusion, Sanscrit and Arabic, thereby perpetuating all the 
errors with which Hindu and Musulman literature abound, and all the immo- 
rality and false religion to which they are subservient. They, on the other 
hand, describe themselves as the uncompromising advocates of the wide dis- 
semination of English, and of English alone, as the only certain source of 
sound learning and morality. Of course the comparison is much to their 
advantage ; but what is the truth ? The persons whom they thus misrepre- 
sent as the exclusive advocates of oriental literature have never maintained 
any such principles, or sanctioned them by their practice ; on the contrary, 
it was they who, by their zealous encouragement of English, first gave the 
natives of Bengal a deep impression, in favour not of the language merely, 
but of its literature and science; it was they who first introduced, and 
carried to a degree of success not since surpassed, the English education 
of the natives, and who created that popularity for the study, of which 
their opponents have reaped the advantage, and would unjustly appropriate 
the credit. There is nothing in favour of the consequences of English 
education, urged by its warmest supporters, which they have not said and 
done ; and it is, therefore, the height of unfairness to represent them as 
opposed to its dissemination. The questions really at issue are, not whe- 
ther English shall or shall not be ‘‘extensively" studied, but whether it 
shall be “exclusively" .studied; whether the majority of the natives of 
India, as long as they continue to reverence and love particular branches of 
literature, have not an equitable claim to some patronage from the state, 
or whether those esteemed as learned men amongst them ought to be treated 
with neglect and contumely; whether, with a view to the improvement of 
the whole people, the most congenial means of enriching their vernacular 
languages shall be rendered available, or shall be, if possible, annihilated; and 
whether it be not practicable to carry on at the same time education in both 
English and the classical languages of India, so as to produce results even^ 
more beneficial than the exclusive cultivation of English. Mr. Trevelyan 
and his friends say, English and nothing but English ; those whom he terms 
orientalists say, English, the learned languages, and ultimately the verna- 
cular dialects. The practicability and reasonableness of their views have 
been demonstrated by experience, and under their administration the San- 
scrit Colleges and Madressas flourished, and English became widely culti- 
vated and highly popular; and what is still more important, all clas.ses of 
the community were pleased. How far it is just to call them the bigoted 
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advocates of orientalism, any man, apprised of the true circumstances of the 
case, will readily determine : they can be regarded in such a character by 
those alone, whose views are distorted by the. obliquity of party-feeling. 

Some misgivings, perhaps, of the light in which the late proceedings of 
the English Exclusives in India may have been contemplated in this country — 
some feeling that a vindication of them is demanded — seems to have sug- 
gested the present publication. I’hc author has not been in England, we 
believe, more than a few weeks, and here is already a volume in defence of 
himself and his party. We are not aware that any circumstance required 
such breathless haste, although it is characteristic of the writer, and we think 
the publication would have benefited by the opportunity of re-consideration. 
As it is, it is of less usefulness than could have been wished ; it is entirely 
on one side ; it is a partial statement of party notions and feelings —not a 
dispassionate review of the past, nor a calm and sober anticipation of the 
future. It is, in a great measure, the consignment to the press of angry 
committee-minutes, which, as the contradicting minutes are not printed also, 
is scarcely a fair representation of the controversy. In the statements that 
are put forth, there arc many inaccuracies, which must destroy our faith in 
what wc might otherwise not have been inclined to question. There is 
also a want of order in the arrangement, and an intermixture of narrative, 
reasoning, and prophecy, which renders an analysis of the work almost 
impossiLde. To follow it in detail, to refute what is erroneous, to correct 
what is mis-stated, would involve the necessity of a notice as long as the 
work itself; nor have we any inclination to engage in the controversy. It 
is settled for the present “ by authority;’’ discussion is, therefore, super- 
fluous : time will show the wisdom or the folly of the measures that have 
been adopted. A few observations, however, are required to justify the 
opinion we have pronounced of the uncandid tone and party-spirit of the 
publication. 

The work is divided into chapters, of which the first is devoted to the 
history of what has been done for the education of the people of India, 
at various periods, by the Government of Bengal. After simply mentioning 
the establishment of the Mohamedan College of Calcutta in 178J, and the 
Sanscrit College of Benares in 1792, the author notices briefly the appoint- 
ment of the first Committee of Public Instruction in 1833, and its prooeed- 
mgs to 1831. He then quotes the Committee's own statement of the 
principles which guided its proceedings, as explained in a printed report 
bearing the latter date ; and, with this report before him, it is surprising 
how he can persist in representing the members of the Committee as the 
mtolerant advocates of oriental literature, unless he will assert that their 
actions have belied their professions. As this report, according to our belief, 
•s a faithful picture of their conduct, and as the principles laid down are 

according to our notions, the only safe and sound principles by which 
native education in India should be regulated, we shall not hesitate to place 
It before our readers. 

The introduction of useful knowledge is the great object which they have 
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proposed as the end of the measures adopted or recommended by them, keep*, 
ing in view the necessity of consulting the feelings and conciliating the confi- 
dence of those for whose advantage their measures are designed. 

“ The committee has, therefore, continued to encourage the acquirement of 
the native literature of both Mohamedans and Hindus, in the institutions 
which they found established for these purposes, as the Madressa of Calcutta, 
and Sanscrit College of Benares. They have also endeavoured to promote the 
activity of similar establishments, of which local considerations dictated the 
formation, as the Sanscrit College of Calcutta and the colleges of Agra and 
Delhi, as it is to such alone, even in the present day, that the influential and 
learned claFses, those who are by birthright or profession teachers and expoun- 
ders of literature, law, and religion, maulavis and pundits, willingly resort. 

“ In the absence of their natural patrons, the rich and powerful of their own 
creeds, the committee have felt it incumbent upon them to contribute to the 
support of the learned classes of India by literary endowments, which provide 
not only directly for a certain number, but indirectly for many more, who 
derive from collegiate acquirements consideration and subsistence amongst 
their countrymen. As far also as Mohamedan and Hindu law are concerned, 
an avenue is thus opened for them to public employment, and the state is pro- 
vided with a supply of able servants and valuable subjects ; for there is no 
doubt that, imperfect as oriental learning may be in many respects, yet the 
higher the degree of the attainments even in it possessed by any native, the 
more intelligent and liberal he will prove, and the better qualified to appreciate 
the acts and designs of the Government. 

“ But whilst every reasonable encouragement is given to indigenous native 
education, no opportunity has been omitted by the committee of improving its 
quality and adding to its value. In all the colleges the superintendence is Euro- 
pean, and this circumstance is of itself an evidence and a cause of very impor- 
tant amelioration. In the Madressa of Calcutta, and Hindu College of Benares, 
institutions of earlier days, European superintendence was for many years 
strenuously and successfully resisted. This opposition has lojig ceased. The 
consequences are, a systematic course of study, diligent and regular habits, and 
an impartial appreciation of merits, which no institution, left to native super- 
intendence alone, has ever been known to maintain. 

“ The plan of study adopted in the colleges is, in general, an improvement 
upon the native mode, and is intended to convey a well-founded knowledge of 
the languages studied, with a wider range of acquirement than is common, and 
to effect this in the least possible time. Agreeably to the native mode of 
instruction, for instance, a Hindu or Mohamedan lawyer devotes the best 
years of his life to the acquirement of law alone, and is very imperfectly 
acquainted with the language which treats of the subject of his studies. In the 
Madressa and Sanscrit College, the first part of the course is now calculated to 
form areally good Arabic and Sanscrit scholar, and a competent knowledge of 
law is then acquired with comparative facility, and contemporaneously with 
other branches of Hindu or Mohamedan learning. 

“ Again, the improvements effected have not been limited to a reformation 
in the course and scope of native study, but, whenever opportunity has favoured, 
new and better instruction has been grafted upon the original plan. Thus, m 
the Madressa, Euclid has been long Studied, and with considerable advantage: 
European anatomy has also been introduced. In the Sanscrit College of 
cutta, European anatomy and medicine have nearly supplanted the native 
systems. At Agra and at Delhi, the elements of geography and astronomy a*’** 
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HWthematics are rise part of the college course. To the Madressa, the San- 
scrit College of Calcutta, and the Agra College, also, English classes are 
attached, whilst at Delht and Benares distinct schools have been formed for 
the dissemination of the English language. Without offering, therefore anv 
violence to native prejudices, and whilst giving liberal encouragement to 
purely native education, the principle of connecting it with the introduction of 
real knowledge has never been lost sight of, and the foundation has been laid 
of great and beneficial change in the minds of those who, by their character and 
profession, direct and influence the intellect of Hindustan. 

“ In addition to the measures adopted for the diffusion of English in the pro- 
vinces, and which are yet only in their infancy, the encouragement of the 
Vidyalaya, or Hindu College of Calcutta, has always been one of the chief 
objects of the committee’s attention. The consequence has surpassed expecta- 
tion. A command of the English language, and a familiaritv with its literature 
and science, have been acquired to an extent rarely equalled by any schools in 
Europe. A taste for English has been widely disseminated, and independent 
schools, conducted by young men reared in the Vidyalaya, are springing up in 
every direction. The moral effect has been equally remarkable, and an impa- 
tience of the restrictions of Hinduism, and a disregard of its ceremonies, are 
openly avowed by many young men of respectable birtb and talents, and enter- 
tained by many more who outwardly conform to the practices of their country- 
men. Another generation will probably witness a very material alteration in 
the notions and feelings of the educated classes of the Hindu community of 
Calcutta.” ■' 


According to tlic book before us, “ the progre.ss of events was leading to 
llie necessity of adopting a more decided eour,«e ; the taste for English 
became more and more widely disseminated”— a result, we may remark, 
wholly at variance with the charge made so repeatedly against the Commit- 
tee, of favouring orientalism at the expense of English:— “a loud call arose 
lor the means of instruction in English, and the subject was pressed on the 
Committee from various quarters.” 'This is in some respects true, but it is 
not all the truth. The call was not so universal, nor so entitled to attention, 
as It would appear to be from this account of it. Even in Calcutta, the 
greater number of person.s, who sought for English tuition, sought only 
or the very lowest degree of acquirement ; and in dilTercnt places up the 
country, the introduction of English was not only uncalled for, but vi'as 
not always considered by persons on the spot advisable. At Benares, 
or instance, objections were raised to an English teacher, and an English 
school wa.s, therefore, commenced under two young natives of Bengal, 
merely to prepare the way for English tuition of a higher order. At Batna, 
\vas found impossible to form Ji European Committee of superintendence, 
e call was, in fact, confined almo.st to Calcutta; but wherever there was 
^^pospect of introducing the study etfectivcly, the Committee was prepared 
'I-* As time advanced, and the example of the Governor-general 
e It fashionable, European functionaries in the provinces were found 
ca 1 co-operate with the Committee, and their views were more 
e of being carried into effect. There was neither, however, the pur- 
’ nor the necessity to adopt any course more decided — in other words, 

^mtJourn. N.S.Von.26.No.J04. 2 R 
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more precipitate — than was compatible with the principles which the Com- 
mittee had professed. 

As an instance of the superior interest felt in the study of English, the author 
adduces an illustration which is much in favour with his party, but which is, 
nevertheless, exceedingly unfair. Thirty-one thousand English books, he says, 
were sold by the School-book Society, in the course of two years, while the 
Education Committee did not dispose of Arabic and Sanscrit volumes to pay the 
expense of keeping them for two months, to say nothing of the printing ex- 
penses. Now, in the first place, a mere comparison of numbers proves nothing: 
tried by this test, woiks of the highest character would never be printed at all. 
Pickwick, we suspect, has far outstripped Hallain’s Constitutional History; 
and Trevelyan,” some twelvemonths hence, will cut a sorry figure by flic 
side of Dilworth and Dyche. The English books of the School-book Society 
were — primers, spelling-books, grammars, readers ; the Arabic and San- 
scrit books comprehended elaborate works on mathematics and law. Besides, 
the writer keeps out of sight altogether the fact that the Sanscrit and Arabic 
books were not printed for sale ; they were put in the way of being sold, 
but the especial object of their being printed was their gratuitous distribution 
as class-books and prize-books to the students of the Hindu and Mohamedan 
colleges — to the very persons by whom they were likely to be purchased, 
but who, as the Committee well knew, had not the means of purchasing. 
Under any circumstances, therefore, the contrast is uncandid, and, in the 
case in question, most unjust. 

Another position, the accuracy of which we deny from our own knowledge, 
is, that “the English classes, which had been tacked on to the Sanscrit and 
other oriental colleges, hod entirely failed of their object,” I'hc contemp- 
tuous phrase “ tacked on,” indicates the spii it of the assertion ; but that is of 
little importance. The correctness of the allirmation, in tlie writer’s own 
estimate of its purport, depends upon his conception of the object of those 
classes. If he thought that they were expected to rear such accomplished 
English scholars as some few of the bo>s of the Anglo-Indian College, who 
had dedicated ten or twelve years to English alone, of course they were 
failures ; but no such expectation was framed by those by whom the classes 
were instituted. It was hoped that it tvould prove practicable to combine 
with a thorough convcrsancy with Sanscrit or zViabic a “serviceable” know- 
ledge of English, and in this the classes succeeded. Their organization was 
new and incomplete; but even in their early stages, they were far from 
failures. It suits ]\Ir. Trcvel}an and his friends to call them so, because they 
thought proper to abolish them altogether : a measure for which no motive 
can be conjectured, except that inveterate feeling of hostility, which was 
evinced in so many of their expressions and acts, towards “learned 
natives,” and the determination to exclude pundits and maulavis from all 
chance of acquiring the same means of recommendation to their Euro- 
pean superiors as their countrymen. That the students of the Sanscrit 
College failed not to acquire a serviceable knowledge of English, may be 
satisfactorily proved. Many of them were of the metbeal caste; and d 
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they have benefited by the English lectures of the New Medical College; 
they may thank the English class of the Sanscrit College for their pro- 
ficiency. With many of the Brahman pupils we have carried on a conver- 
sation in English on a variety of topics, and we have in our possession 
several translations into Sanscrit from Johnson, and a considerable part of 
Hume’s History of England, by pupils of the class. With such p^-oofs to the 
contrary, therefore, we are fully warranted in asserting, in opposition to Mr. 
T., that the English class of the Sanscrit College was no failure. That of 
tlic Madressa was mismanaged ; but even that furnished a young native sub- 
secretary to the Governor-general on his travels up the country. As to the 
actual acquirement of English, therefore, they were not failures, whilst they 
contributed to another object — considered to be of great importance by the 
former committee, but undervalued by Mr. T. and his friends — that of 
affording to the learned classes an opportunity and an inducement to add 
some knowledge of English to their own attainments. The mere attempt 
struck down a host of prejudices ; success, however moderate, opened the 
mind to new ideas, suggested new thoughts, and moderate proficiency made 
the possessor a most invaluable instrument in the business of education. We 
are not sure that no such instruments were raised : the period of discipline 
was too brief to prepare many, particularly as, during part of the time at 
least, exertion was paral}zed by the avowed contempt of those to whom the 
pupils looked for encouragement. Adverting to the state of the classes at the 
end of 1832, we can vouch that there were several of their members who 
might have been most beneficially employed. They have been neglected, we 
think, most unwisely ; for whatever the English Exclusives may think upon 
the subject, and however numerous may be the interested learners of indif- 
ferent English dispersed throughout India, we are persuaded that no great 
and permanent change will be wrought in the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter of the people until it is promoted by the learned classes — until a propor- 
tion of pundits and maulavis — of Sanscrit and Arabic scholars — shall be 
doubly armed, and able to compare their own learning with English learnings 
either for their own illumination or that of their countrymen. In \vhat part 
of the world did the unlettered part of the community ever take the lead in 
intellectual improvement? 

In a subsequent passage of the book, an attempt has been made to reply 
to this argument, and to undervalue the co-operation of men who are 
learned in their own learning as well as in ours. The reply, although from 
the hand of a more practised writer than Mr. Trevelyan, and although in 
this as in other parts of it conveyed in an overwhelming cloud of words, 
means merely, that the pundits and maulavis will never be prevailed upon 
to join in a scheme for the improved education of their countrymen : a fact 
not to be credited on bare assertion. ‘‘ If Luther,” it is said, “ had 
addressed the Roman Catholic clergy, and Bacon the schoolmen, instead of 
the rising generation, and all who were not .strongly pre-engaged in behalf 
of any system, we should have missed our European reformation both of 
^philosophy and religion.” The illustrations arc singularly unfortunate, for 

neon did address scholars, and Luther did appeal to the clergy — even to 
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the Pope himself. But the persons whom they addressed is little to the 
point: the example which they afforded in their own persons is much more 
germain to the matter. Bacon was himself educated in the scholastic philo- 
sophy, and Luther was himself originally a Roman Catholic priest : they 

were both precisely such reformers as we stand in need of in India 

men versed in old doctrines and teaching new — a maulavi and a pundit, a 
master of European learning, as well as of his own. So much for ingenuity 
of illustration, in place of common sense. 

In the account which Mr. Trevelyan proceeds to give of the points on 
which a difference of opinion arose amongst the members of the Committee, 
there prevails the uncandid attempt, already exposed, to represent those 
opposed to him as “orientalists,” as arguing for the preservation of the 
native institutions, not upon the grounds of reason and justice, but their own 
personal attachments and tastes ; keeping out of sight the fact, that the indi- 
viduals alluded to had never cultivated oriental literature as matter of taste. 
In this part of the narrative there is also a sentence that requires notice, 
although it is but one of many that discredit this publication. It is said 
that, “after having had expensive translations into Arabic made, it was 
found that neither teachers nor students could understand them, and it was 
proposed to employ the translator as the interpreter of his own writings 
at a further expense of Rs.300 a month.” Mr.T. may think this face- 
tious : we cannot compliment him on his generosity or his candour. The 
proposal was, to attach a teacher of European anatomy or mathematics to 
the Mohamedan College — a proposal sunicicntly rational, and not the less 
so because the books which the class would have studied had been trans- 
lated by the able and amiable individual whom it was intended to recom- 
mend as professor, and whose life the unjust conduct of the Committee 
contributed to shorten. With regard to translations, Mr. T. ought to know, 
that when they treat of matters unfamiliar to the natives of the East, and 
in a novel style, their not being at once understood is no proof of their 
being impcrlcctly executed. It is not because the Scriptures have been 
badly translated, that they arc in many places unintelligible to the people of 
India. Oral explanation must be added to translation, or the work is but 
partially performed. With the litera scripta, however, the explanation is 
easily perpetuated, and that which was at first incomprehensible, becomes, 
by degrees, familiar as household words. There was nothing, therefore, 
inconsistent or absurd in the proposal, although it offended the notions of 
those who are so infatuated with regard to the English language, that they 
have excluded from the legitimate expenditure of the Education Committee, 
even translations from it into the languages studied at the highest order of 
native seminaries, and from such seminaries the use of translations already 
published. Any one who forgot for a moment the consequences of extreme 
opinions, would have thought that, whilst Sanscrit and Arabic are studied, it 
would be desirable to make them, whenever opportunity offered, the vehicles 
of instruction in European science: not at all — the “Exclusives” would 
have nothing but English; and at last, they carried their point. 

riie discussions of the couiinittee were closed by authority; and, on the 
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7th March 1835, an edict was promulgated, of which the first clause deter- 
niined the principles that were in future to guide the Committee’s pro- 
cedure : 

“ The Governor-general in Council is of opinion, that the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and 
science among the natives of India, and that all the funds appropriated for 
the purposes of education would be best employed on English education 
alonp.” 

Here, then, the Government of India joined the crusade against Sanscrit 
and Arabic, and all other oriental languages, and announced its commands 
that all funds applicable to the purposes of education, and which, it should 
bo kept in mind, are raised from the people themselves, should, sooner or 
later, bo applied to the cost of tuition in English alone. The conciliatory, 
prudent, and sound principles of the Committee, as put forth in 1831, and 
nliich had been confirmed by the Government, and highly approved of by 
the Home Authorities, were wholly disregarded, and a new one, of a most 
exclusive nature, adopted in its stead. Those with whom it originated, of 
course, are loud in its commendation; we doubt if experience justifies their 
applause. 

The immediate consequences we have already intimated — the secession 
from the committee of some of its most clFcctive members, and the discon- 
tent of the people. The representations of the latter are very imperfectly 
noticed in the work before us, whether purposely, or through want of infor- 
mation, wc shall not pretend to say; one petition only is alluded to, and 
that is ascribed to a few individuals, whose interests were affected by the 
measure. We beg to tell the writer that there are four different petitions 
against the measures of himself and his friends. The first remonstrance of 
the I\lusulmans was signed by eight thousand respectable names. Met by 
an evasive reply, a second petition, signed by, we believe, eighteen thousand 
names, was presented, and a tliiid may be looked for, if an expected answer 
from England, to which the petitioners were referred, should not arrive. In 
the mean time, a petition, signed by ten thousand Hindus, has been presented 
to the Government of Bengal, to the same tenor; and another petition from 
the Moliariicdaiis, numerously signed, in reference to a special case of 
illegal interference, is on its way home. Now, admitting that the peti- 
tioners are quite ignorant of the true merits of the case, is it advisable to 
keep up all this excitement for the sake of certain theoretical experiments in 
national education ? The main grievance complained of is the present and 
prospective abolition of small monthly allowances hitherto granted to the 
students of the native colleges. It appears, by the Committee's report for 
i^db,that, in the course of a twelvemonth, they had saved by non-renewal 
of lapsed stipends about £600 a-year. Is this a sum for which it is worth 
while to have excited dissatisfaction and irritation in twenty or even ten 
thousand respectable subjects of the Government of Bengal? 

According to the showing of Mr. Trevelyan, various important measures 
'’•gnalized the victory of his party: some, of them are rather amusing. For 
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example ; ** Arrangements were made with the School-book Society for the 
publication of a book of selections from the English poets, from Chaucer 
downwards ; and the expediency of publishing a corresponding volume in 
prose is now under consideration.” The old committee undertook, in con- 
cert with the School-book Society, to publish some thirty or forty volumes 
of English selections; the new committee ^Uakes into consideration the 
expediency of publishing” — one ! 

When these operations commenced, there were fourteen seminaries under 
the control of the committee; now there are forty.” The old committee would 
have preferred four effective seminaries to forty petty unintellectual schools. 
We do not mean, however, to deny that some of the forty may be valuable 
establishments ; some of the best are but legacies from the old committee to 
the new : some others may be of use, but we doubt the value of the whole. 
Mr. T. has not given us any particulars, but wc may cite some from tlie 
printed report of the committee of 1836. A school has been set up at 
Pooree, with twenty-five scholars : the master considers that the reason of 
their being so few is, that ‘‘a knowledge of theShasters is more profitable 
to the inhabitants than that of the English language.” Maulmein has its 
school of Chinese, Burmese, and other tribes, of a most motley character: 

the statement of their acquirements is humble.” An English school is 
established at Gawahati, in Assam, where it is hoped that, in another year, 
the boys may understand what they now read.” At Patna, it is admitted 
that circumstances have prevented the school from attaining that degree of 
popularity and success that has attended similar institutions in other places.” 
At Ghazeepore, we are told, the anticipations of success entertained by 
the local committee have not been altogether realized.” They ‘^express 
their determination, however, not to be discouraged, or to relax any thing in 
iheir endeavours to promote, by every means in their power, the cause of 
native education in the English language that is, the natives are to be 
compelled, if possible, to accept what they neither wish nor want— a very 
honest exposition of the line of conduct which the principles of the new 
committee are calculated to produce. It is unnecessary to extract more 
details. These are sufficient to show that ‘‘the call” for English is not so 
universal as has been represented, and that a forcing system has been had 
recourse to ; where this is not the case, English schools have been esta- 
blished in localities in which they cannot possibly produce any real moral 
or intellectual effect. What intellectual elevation can be expected at Gawa- 
hati and Maulmein ? 

The work goes on to explain some other of the vigorous” measures of 
the committee ; some of which are not new, and others are of doubtful 
advantage. We then come to a curious attempt to vindicate the consistency 
of an important modification of the committee's views, wholly incompatible 
with those hitherto entertained. 

The chimerical project of the English Exclm^^ives, which led to the edict 
of the 7th March J835, to render English the sole medium of instruction 
throughout India, was not only opposed by the rational members of the 
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committee, but naturally excited ridicule and opposition wherever it was 
licard of. Several writers in the periodical publications of the day, and 
especially the able and experienced editor of the Friend of India, assailed 
it with equal severity and justice, and the “ Exclusives” were compelled 
to alter their tone, and admit the claims of the vernacular languages to a 
share of the Government patronage. This was a wise step, the wisest they 
have taken, and for which they deserve commendation. Not content, 

however, with the credit of having seen and corrected their errors with 

“being wiser to-day than they were yesterday ’’—they have taken immense 
pains to convince people, against the evidence of their eyes and ears, that 
they never advocated any other doctrines. They seek to persuade Govern- 
ment, also, that it did not know the meaning of the words it used, 
and that the phrases, European literature and science,” English educa- 
tion alone f and “ imparting to the native population a knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature and science through the English language,” meant, all the 
while, imparting such knowledge through something else— Bengali or Hin- 
dustani. “ These expressions,” they say, have, as we understand them, no 
reference to the question, through what ulterior medium such instruction as 
the mass of the people is capable of receiving, is to be conveyed and 
this in the face of through the English language,” and his Lordship 
in Council’s opinion, that “ all the funds appropriated for the purpose of 
education should be employed on English education alone” Truly, it 
may be doubted if English education should not be afforded to the members 
of the committee also, as they seem to understand so imperfectly the mean- 
ing of English words. 

Having thus explained their own peculiar understanding of plain phrases 
they state: Wc conceive the formation of a vernacular literature to 

be the ultimate object to which all our efforts must be directed.” The 
discovery of the importance of this object is rather late, and not very 
novel, considering that the principle was always avowed and acted upon by 
the Education Committee from its first formation. If they gave to the ver- 
nacular languages a less prominent place in their proceedings than to the 
languages considered classical, there were sufficient reasons for their so 
doing, especially as they considered the improvement of the vernacular 
capable of being best effected with the aid of those held to be classical. The 
vernacular languages stood less in need of their interference, as they received 
ollicient aid from other institutions; but the Committee was far from neg- 
lecting them; they encouraged translations, and patronized their publication, 
and introduced, wherever they could, tuition in them to an extent beyond 
what w’as generally known. In the Sanscrit College of Calcutta, for exam- 
ple, where it would have been unnecessary and unpopular to have established 
a formal Bengali class, the object of the cultivation of that language was 
effected by making the students constantly translate from Bengali into San- 
scrit, and from Sanscrit into Bengali, teaching them thus to write both, with 
accuracy and elegance. In the Anglo-Indian College, Bengali composition 
was daily practi.sed ; and in the up-country colleges, and especially at Agra, 
le encouragement and extension of Hindi was again and again urged upon 
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the attention of the local committee by the committee at the presidency^ 
to what do the professions of the new committee amount? After exhausting 
their funds in the formation of English schools, where they are not wai^d, 
and where they can do little good, they pretend to direct all their eflfortyto 
the formation of a vernacular literature. The schools in general had been 
previously provided with masters, who were to teach the language of the 
province; but how were they to teach it? What books have they for their 
classes? what original works have the committee printed — what translations 
have they patronized? — None: such is the active tendency of all their 
efforts. In a subsequent part of the book, occurs a most sophistical defence 
of this omission. It is said, in order to create a vernacular literature, we 
must create the demand for one. We should like to know how a taste for 
books is to be created before there arc books to read. The use of the spoken 
dialects in public business will cause a demand for the language: we doubt if 
it will engender literary taste. The more efficient mode of creating a demand 
for books, is the preparation of class-books — the institution of a course of 
tuition by which, in the first instance, the books will be read as tasks, and 
subsequently as tastes. But we have other and more direct proofs of either 
the insincerity or inefficiency of the Committee, in their professed purpose 
of ‘^directing all their efforts” to the encouragement of the vernacular 
dialects. In their last printed Report, we find that at Agra, the Hindi 
students have diminished in number; at Ajmere, there was no teacher of 
the current speech; at Allahabad, the vernacular language was not taught; 
at Ghazeepoor, the local Commiltce, in imitation of their betters, were of 
opinion ^Uhat no separate teacher of the vernacular language was necessary, 
but that the object would be best attained by instruction in English!” That 
is, that a knowledge of English wdll teach a youth Hindustani! Some of 
the Company's junior civil and military servants will approve of this plan 
exceedingly. The General Committee have, as they were bound to do, 
declared that they had the fullest conlidcnce in the judgment of the Local 
Committee! Such is their mode of applying “all their efforts” to the 
encouragement of the vernacular languages. 

The remainder of this chapter gives an account of measures adopted for 
the education of the wards of the Government, and the foundation of a 
medical college. The foimcr arc the sons of deceased landholders, whose 
affairs, whilst they arc under age, arc under the care of the collector of the 
revenue of the district in which their estates lie. It is an important object, 
and one which occupied much of the attention of the old committee ; it is 
one, however, in w'hich much delicacy is required, as it involves the removal 
of the person of the youth, in some degree, from the mischievous influence of 
the kindred and dependants who surround him. With regard to the Medical 
College, we are disposed to think that it may possibly become beneficial, 
although not at present, at least, in proportion to its costliness. It is 
premature ; but time will remove this objection. We cannot admit, how- 
ever, the justice of all the panegyric which the author of this volume lavishes 
upon it. The plan of educating native medical men on European pn0‘ 
ciples had been in practice several years before the college was founded- 
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native assistants, to whom in the outset the institution was much 
indebted, had been taught European anatomy, surgery, and medicine, at 
the ganscrit College, and most of the pupils who obtained credit at the first 
public examinations, had acquired their proficiency, not in the New College, 
but at the Sanscrit College, or the Institution for Native Assistants to the 
Army Surgeons. The establishment is by no means, therefore, entitled to the 
‘^peculiar glory” claimed for it, unjustly, of ‘‘ obtaining a victory over na- 
tional prejudices, in inducing native Hindus or Mohamedans to enter a 
dissecting-room and use a scalpel for themselves.” The battle was fought — 
sooth to say, it was no very arduous fight — several years before, and animals 
and parts of the human subject were repeatedly dissected by natives of 
caste, under Mr. Tytler’s superintendence. Suum cuiqtie should be the 
motto of every public man — of every honest man — and we ean only excuse 
the misrepresentation here put forth, under the impression that the writer 
tnew nothing of the slate of things which he traduces. 

Having given his own version of the proceedings and views of the Edu- 
cation Committee, in times past and present, the wiiter enters upon the con- 
sideration of general principles. We doubt not that ho values himself highly 
upon this his second chapter, in which ho proposes to show that nations 
of inferior civilization have derived benefit from an intercourse with others 
more civilized. To us it seems very much like a waste of words, and an 
unnecessary display of school-boy erudition, to tell us, in a discussion re- 
specting the best means of raising the intellectual character of the Hindus, that 
Virgil was an imitator; that the young Romans studied Etruscan ; that the 
French were not sufficiently alive to the new resources that they might have 
derived from the study of foreign languages, and that Russia has emerged 
from barbarism by the Boyards having learnt French. 

The third chapter professes to account for the opposition made to the exclu- 
sive IGiiglish system ; and, as wc have particularized above, the account is a 
most unfair otte-— every other sentence is a misrepresentation. Europeans in 
India have been, according to Mr. T., oriental-mad for the last half century. 
“Oriental learning,” he asserts, ‘‘ was nearly the sole test of merit amongst 
the junior civil servants and the military and medical officers, who aspired to 
civil employment.” A knowledge of the vernacular languages of the country, 
111 which their duties were to be transacted, was of course an indispensable 
f|ualification for employment. It is a test which the author of the book him- 
'^elf has undergone, and by which he has benefited; but he will pardon us, we 
l^now, for saying that such proficiency is not oriental learning. Again: ** A 
superior knowledge of Sanscrit and Arabic was sure to be rewarded by a 
good place.” We question the fact, and our opportunities of knowing it 
better than the author’s. That some individuals, of whose superior fit- 
for public employ such acquirements formed a portion, have risen to high 
situations, maybe admitted; but, we think, even Mr. Trevelyan wilf acknow- 
ledge that they deserved this elevation. On the other hand, we have known 
several much more entitled to the designation of oriental scholars, who were 
never indebted to their scholarship for the good things which may or may not 
^sf«/.</owr.N.S.VoL.26.No.l04. 2 S 
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have fallen to their lot. " The reputations of many members of Govern- 
ment, and nearly all the secretaries, had been founded on this basis that 
is, on Sanscrit and Arabic. We know of but one secretary in Bengal who 
during the last thirty years, has been a Sanscrit scholar, or at all acquainted 
with the language, and nearly all have been as little conversant with Arabic. 
The literary circle of Calcutta was, in 1823, almost exclusively composed 
of orientalists.” The author will acknowledge that he knew very little of 
the literary circle of Calcutta in 1823; and we can assure him, from per- 
sonal knowledge, that he is grievously in error. So much for the foundations 
on which his hypothesis is based ! 

In this state of things, then, which never existed, except in the writer’s 
imagination, the Committee, according to him, was formed, and conse- 
quently, agreeably to his notions, it consisted entirely of enthusiastic 
cultivators of oriental literature; and with these rabid orientalists was 
the contest to be fought. Now, whatever might have been the original 
constitution of the Committee, it is scarcely just to charge its sins upon 
the Committee of 1835, seeing that almost all the original members had 
died or left the country, and that the members who opposed the English 
Exclusives had joined it at a much later period, when the literary circle 
of Calcutta, even Mr. T. may admit, was no longer influenced by oriental 
enthusiasts. To them, nevertheless, the charge of wounded vanity is applied; 
they it was who felt, in the proposed exclusive introduction of English, 
**^tthc axe was to be laid at the root of their reputations;” although, 
wiw admirable consistency, it is presently, though reluctantly, confessed, 
that they had outlived their passion for oriental literature — or, in the inflated 
style of the text, the well-earned honours of mature life had rendered 
several of these distinguished persons independent of their early reputa- 
tion for eastern learning."’ 1’hey ‘‘completely lost their teirfjjer:” were they 
singular in this respect — at the depreciation of acquirements — which they 
no longer valued themselves as possessing? — No; if they lost their tem- 
per — which we have only the writer’s authority for crediting — it was on 
more justifiable grounds. They might well have felt indignant at the rash- 
ness and presumption, at the intolerance and self-sufficiency, of those who> 
ignorant of the languages and of the people, had influence enough to arm 
authority against experience, and call in the agency of power to demolish 
a system, which was working admirably, for one that was narrow, exclu- 
sive, untried, which it was soon found necessary to modify essentially, which 
has caused extensive heart-burning and discontent amongst the people, 
and has effected little or no good. To say nothing, however, of the inde- 
corum of thus taking advantage of an official station to expose the infirmi- 
ties, if such existed, of official colletigues, the charge is not a little suspicious, 
as coming from one of the belligerents: it reminds us of Sheridan’s character 
of Sir Anthony Absolute, who, when in a rage with his unruffled son, ex- 
claims, “ What are you in a passion for, you dog? why can’t you be cool— 
as I am V 

The writer then quotes the authority of Bishop Heber, Ram Mohun Roy^ 
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and aa official letter of the Court of Directors, in which a low value is set 
upon oriental literature : he is welcome to their support. The value of oriental 
literature is not in question, or we should be quite ready to maintain that 
the estimates of it, formed by tliose who know nothing of it, are of very 
little consequence, his not as oriental literature that the original committee 
asserted the necessity and importance of its being supported, as may be 
seen from their own statement, inserted above. They advocated it as 
the literature of the people, of that of the learned amongst them, as the 
source of their spoken speech, as the expression of their feelings, and the 
record of their history, laws, and religion. They asserted that the learned 
classes of the natives of India had a right to the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, and that whilst it was no more than justice to grant it to them, it was 
sound policy to grant it directly and liberally, and to place ourselves at the 
head of those classes, not only to conciliate their good-will, but to obtain 
the means of regulating even their studies, and directing them to beneficial 
results. It was in this point of view alone that they urged perseverance in 
the course pursued, not from motives of personal vanity, nor any passion 
for oriental literature. How far the Government of India is bound to patro- 
nize that literature in its European servants, or for the sake of literature in 
fi;oiicral, is a question totally distinct from its support as part of a system 
for the national education of the natives of India. If it has been mixed up 
with that question, it has been so by the « English Exclusives they “made 
the giants first, and then they killed them.” In (juoting, however, the letter 
of the Court, it would have been but honest in the writer to have loouljpi 
the date, when he would have found that it had been superseded by a letter 
su^qucntly written. When the Home Authorities were put in possession 
of the principles of the Committee, and found how well they worked, they 
approved— highly approved— of the Committee’s proceedings, and directed 
that they should be made the guide and model to the Education Committees 
at the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. The writer cannot plead that 
he was unaware of the existence of their despatch, as it is cited in the Com- 
mittee s Report of IH.’H, which he quotes at starting. It did not suit him to 

notice It; but as he has not thought proper to do so, we will print it for 
him. * 

Extracts from a Letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors to the 
Government of Bengal, dated the 29th September 1830. 

’'til Q letter to you on the subject of native education was dated 

0 eptember 1827, since which we have received your letter in the Persian 
department, dated 21st August 1829, to which we now proceed to reply. 
of7| ^ **eport which you have furnished to us in this letter of the result 
aff I®** ^he education of the natives already sanctioned by us, has 

rks ^ ^Ighest satisfaction. The experiment of establishing semina- 

bistruction to the people of India, of a higher kind than any 
cqua/ P*‘®viously possessed, has been successful in a degree not merely 
increa • *"ost sanguine expectations. The great and rapidly 

plete e and popularity of these institutions, not only affords com- 

*'00 t at their establishment was called for by the state of public feel- 
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ing, and by the circumstances of the times, but also conveys the gratifying 
assurance that the higher classes of our Hindu and Mohamedan subjects are 
ripe for a still further extension among them of European education, and Euro- 
pean science and literature. 

3. We shall briefly pass in review the present state of each of the Colleges 
established under your presidency, principally in order that you may receive, 
in each instance, specifically, the expression of our warmest approbation, both 
as respects the general system on which these various institutions have been 
conducted, and the particular improvements which you have successively 
introduced. 

34. “ You will communicate to the Governments of Fort St, George and 
Bombay, such of the papers relating to your proceedings in the department of 
native education, as will afford to these Governments a complete understand- 
ing of the general character of the measures which you have adopted, or may 
hereafter adopt. 

35. “ It is our wish that the establishments for native education should be 
conducted on the same principles, and receive the same support from Govern- 
ment, at all the presidencies.” 

Chapter IV. undertakes to reply ^‘briefly” to the objections commonly 
urged against the change in the Committee’s plans : the objections are cited 
from a paper published in our Journal for January, 1836, by Professor 
Wilson. The answers are, the author states, “ from the writings of others, 
who can better express what he has to say than he can himself.” We 
think he does himself injustice. 

‘‘What do you read, my lord? Words, words, words.” The brief 
answers occupy above fifty pages. We have already given one taste of their 
(juality, where the illustration, if good for any thing, makes entirely for that 
view which it is intended to refute ; and we cannot but think the rest of 
them more discursive and evasive than close or convincing. It is scarcely 
worth while to notice them, but we may make a few remarks. 

One debateablc subject is the appropriation of a lac of rupees by Act of 
Parliament, in 1813, to the encouragement of “learned natives;” an ex- 
pression sufficiently intelligible, it might have been thought, only that words 
have new meanings with the Committee ; ViwA learned natives^ “as they 
understand it,” means Bengalis or Hindustanis, who should be “ familiar 
with the poetry of Milton, tlie metaphysics of Locke, and the physics ot 
Newton.” We doubt if such “learned natives” be yet candidates for 
encouragement; most certain we are, that, in 1813, there were no such 
prodigies. It was not, as tins writer might have learned from others better 
informed, until 1816 that any English school of a more than an elementary 
description existed in Bengal : we were intimately acquainted with all the 
best native English scholars of Calcutta, for manvyears, before and 
since 1813, and, without taking advantage of th^^travagance about 
Milton, and Newton, &;c., wo can affirm, that there existed no native 
to whom the epithet “ learned ” was applicable in reference to English 
learning. Did the Act of Parliament contemplate nonentities? Assuredly 
not. The writer of the so-called ileply may hold oriental learning and 
learned natives in what contempt he pleases, but the Parliament of 1813 
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had no better learning or learned men to deal with ; and no reasonable man 
can doubt for an instant that pundits and maulavis were the ‘‘ learned na- 
tives" who were considered entitled to the liberal consideration of the State. 
We know the fact, but are contented with the inference. 

Next comes the question of spoliation, that is, of the resumption of en- 
dowments granted for a special purpose, and applying them to another for 
which they never were designed, as has lately been done in India. The writer 
asserts the right of the Government to do this, “ because, if a sanatarium 
should be built on an unhealthy spot, it may be removed ; because, we may 
stop in the erection of a pier, if we see reason to doubt its usefulness." The 
applicability of these illustrations — they are not intended, we trust, for argu- 
njents — is not very obvious ; and, to be sound, they involve the admission of 
all that is disputed ; the accuracy of the judgment which directs the removal 
of the one or the discontinuance of the otlier. The sanatarium is not to be re- 
moved at the dictate of every quack ; the pier is not to be stopped at the 
fancy of every Cockney who pays a flying visit to the harbour; who comes 
in a steam-boat on Saturday night and returns to London on Monday morn- 
ing, and thereby holds himself qualified to decide on the merits of the 
structure better than the experienced engineer by whom it is erected, or the 
inhabitants of the place who are satisfied of its utility. This, however, is 
mere trifling; no person denies that the State has the right, as it has 
the power, to change the destination of endowments with such a change 
of circumstances and times, as makes their original appropriation un- 
jirofitable or mischievous; but the power is a dangerous one, and the 
right should be well considered: above all things, the people and the 
Government should be of one mind. When the Mohamedans admit that 
Arabic is of no use; when the Flindus acknowledge that Sanscrit is not 
worth studying; then may the English resume the grants made to their 
institutions whilst those institutions were in esteem. But we question 
the right, and still more the policy of its exercise, when, with one voice, 
Hindus and Mohamedans call out against such resumption as an injury 
and a spoliation. The writer proceeds : ‘‘‘If the Government have given to 
any person a formal assurance — if it has excited in any person’s mind a rea- 
sonable expectation, that he shall receive a certain income as a teacher or 
learner of Sanscrit or Arabic, I would respect that person's pecuniary in- 
terests." This is all we ask : but does it mean what it says ? We fear 
not, “ as we understand it," for, if so, how can the stipends be withdrawn 
from the students of the native colleges ? a measure of which the author of 
this Minute is no doubt the adviser. There is some quibble about “ person," 
as if that which was true of an individual was not true of the public. No 
one person except an incumbent can have been actually promised a salary 
as teacher or student: but has Government nothing to do with the reasonable 
expectations formed by Mohamedan youths of their obtaining, if duly 
qualified, Madressa scholarships and professorships, after having founded 
3nd maintained, for a series of years, such inducements and encourage- 
ments to study ? There may be no pledge literally, but there is practically : 
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there may be none in law, but there is in liberality. Whether of right or 
not, expectations have been formed, and if not fulfilled, there will be great 
and lasting disappointment. 

One word more on this topic. The writer asserts that ** there is not a 
word in any public instrument from which it can be inferred that the Indian 
Government ever intended to give any pledge on this subject.” We doubt 
the accuracy of the writer’s information. With regard to the Madressa, if 
they gave no pledge, they gave a better thing — land. After a season, 
indeed, they wanted the land, but they did not take it away — they bought 
it, by assigning in lieu of it a fixed pecuniary equivalent. Now, they would 
take away that equivalent. To us this looks like any thing but honest; 
few will call it generous ; all will call it unwise. 

Such is the complexion of these answers to plain statements. They are 
lengthy, evasive, rhetorical, abounding with ingenious, but sometimes far- 
fetched and not always happy, illustrations, and in their representation of 
facts and circumstances, not always correct. The length to which our ob- 
servations have already extended precludes our entering more fully into their 
examination. 

The same cause must compel us to make short work with the remaining 
sections, which treat of the disuse of the Persian language, of the codifica- 
tion of Mohamedan and Hindu law, the increased employment of the 
natives, and the great interest taken by all classes of the community in ha- 
tive education. With much that is said we can concur ; but there prevails 
the usual tendency to exaggeration, and the same determination to keep out 
of sight all that is unfavourable to the writer’s own opinions. To judge from 
his representations, the mam business of life, the one thing needful, amongst 
the natives of India, is English education. Nor, according to him, is this 
confined to India : English books have been sent to Persia, as the students of 
the Royal Seminary are reported to be actuated by a strong zeal for Euro- 
pean learning the Pasha of Egypt is engaged in enlightening his subjects 
through the medium of English; the time has certainly arrived when the 
ancient debt of civilization, which Europe owes to Asia, is about to be re- 
paid ; and the sciences, cradled in the East and brought to maturity in the 
West, are now, by a final effort, about to overspread the world ! We 
should feel some tenderness for such visionary views, emanating as they do 
from amiable and benevolent feeling, if they were confined to the day- 
dreams of the writer, and if he had no opportunity of personally attempting 
to precipitate the magnificent consummation which he predicts. In his posi- 
tion, however, as a member of the Indian Government, they are full of peril. 

In furtherance of the scheme that is to Anglicise the whole East, from 
the Mediterranean to the Pacific, the author next proposes to establish a 
school in every Zilla, at the cost of lls.250, or about £.25 a month, per 
school ! The proposal speaks for itself ; what sort of teachers, what sort 
of teaching, such an outlay will provide in India, everyone acquainted with 
the country must be well aware. With just enough of English to mispro- 
nounce words and misunderstand their meaning, with confined notions, un- 
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cultivated minds, and low habits, the cheap masters, to whom such semi** 
naries are to be intrusted, will teach— -all, it is true, the pupils will desire 
to learn — a smattering of English, which they may think enough to qualify 
them for copyists and clerks, but will leave their minds worse than unen- 
lightened, and their principles rather deteriorated than improved. Look at 
the latest reports of the examinations even at the Hindu College of Cal- 
cutta, undoubtedly by far the most effective establishment in Bengal, and 
where such persons as Dr. Mill, Mr. Tytler, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Prinsep, 
Sir John Grant, Capt. Richardson, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Macaulay, have dis- 
charged, at various periods, the offices of teachers or examiners ; what do we 
find? — “In the first class, the boys had by heart the names of the dramatists in 
the time of Elizabeth and James I., of whose works they will probably never 
see a copy — Marlow, Ford, Massinger, Decker, and soon ; but few of them 
knew that James If. was deposed." Now, if this is the result of immense 
expenditure and extraordinary pains, of the marked patronage of the highest 
authorities and the co-operation of the most distinguished talents, through a 
consecutive course of years ; if all that is effected by such unprecedented 
means— be a showy, insubstantial acquaintance with English literature, and 
an ignorance of the most striking facts in f^nglish history, what is to be ex- 
pected from a Zilla school, with an unsupported master, indifferently 
acquainted even with the language he is set to teach, and absolutely inca- 
pable of comprehending its literature ? What can be expected but the dif- 
fusion of ignorance and self-sufficiency, and disappointment and discontent, 
as the numbers of smatterers increase beyond all |)ossible demand for their 
small attainments ? Such was not the plan of the old committee : instead of 
frittering away their means on the multiplication of mere rudimental 
schools, they abandoned many, and resolutely refused to augment their 
number. It was their object to establish effective seminaries, English or 
native, at the chief towns alone, confident that these schools would provide 
teachers for all places where tuition was needed, without any burthen on the 
public funds. Such was the case in Calcutta ; many of the pupils of the 
Hindu College came to set up as independent teachers, and, had the new 
committee not interposed, they would by this time have spread through the 
wliole of Bengal at least. Now, they have been taught to depend on the 
committee for support, and independent individual exertion is for a season 
cliecked. To revert, however, to the examinations, as they appear upon the 
official Report, wc find everywhere the lowest possible scale of acquirement, 
and the greatest stress laid upon the most valueless attainments, such as readi- 
ness in reading and comparative correctness of pronunciation. The class-books 
are, for the most part, spelling-books, grammars, and books of elementary 
arithmetic, in addition to which, in some few cases, the pupils have advanced 
to the outlines of Geography, and to the reign of King John in an abridg- 
ment of the History of England. The progress made by the first pupils 
of the first classes is about equal to that of a boy of seven or eight 
years of age in England. To this it may be replied, that there must 
a beginning, and that these elementary accomplishments are but the 
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first steps in a course of instruction, in which in time a greater advance 
will be made. Not so : — No such advance will ever be made : the beginning 
is the end in the kind of schools instituted, and with the sort of scholars by 
whom they are frequented. The latter are, in almost every instance, taken 
from the poorest classes, who, as soon as they reach the first years of 
adolescence, must necessarily labour for their own subsistence ; their friends 
and parents cannot allow them to remain at school beyond the shortest pos- 
sible period. Their going beyond elementary instruction, except in a few 
instances in some of the principal towns, is wholly out of the question ; there 
is not a single instance of it in the Report, except in the Hindu College of 
Calcutta. In many cases, indeed, the pupils have not much time to spare; 
they have already passed adolescence, and have only their own means of 
livelihood to trust to ; to eke out those means, they seek to pick up a little 
English, and having attained as much as may recommend them for official 
employment of the humblest kind, they disappear, and very soon forget the 
little tliey have learned beyond the mechanical art of writing, and readiness 
in decyphering the letters of the language. What sort of intellectual progress 
can be anticipated from “ individuals learning the English language in the 
city of Delhi,’' most of whom are already turned of thirty, and some of fifty, 
years of age? Now, we know from experience, that, in the most favour- 
able situation, in the Hindu College, a good English scholar is not to be 
formed under ten or twelve years of constant tuition, and he should begin 
young, at seven or eight, if possible. What hope is there of Anglicising an 
old boy of fifty, who has half-a-dozen wives, and a score or two of children 
to feed, more mouths than bread? Yet, these are the persons “ whose 
minds are to become saturated with English knowledge, w’hose tastes 
being formed by the study of English masterpieces, they will produce, not 
dull translations, but original w'orks, far surpassing medioeVity these are 
the men who are to go forth into the country and regenerate the peasantry 
of the land, and convert Ram Sings and Hasan Alis, not merely into 
‘‘mute inglorious Miltons,” but“lights of the world and demigods of fame.” 
How far this is calculated to manufacture “Hampdens,” is Mr. Trevelyan’s 
next inquiry. 

We agree with him, once in a way, and think that it is our duty 
to communicate knowledge and truth to the natives of India, although 
the result should ultimately be the loss of our political ascendancy. We 
conceive, however, that we render no boon to the natives of England 
or of India in seeking to accelerate the period of their separation before 
all things are matured for so great a revolution ; nor do we agree with 
him in thinking that an extensive cultivation of English literature is 
favourable to the perpetuity of the English connexion. “ Familiarized 
with us, he says, by means of our literature, the Indian youth almost cease 
to consider us as foreigners.” We are not aware that this adds to our secu- 
rity ; our American brethren, at the time of their separation, were united 
with U8 by the same literature, and were accustomed to regard us as country- 
men. “So far,” he maintains, “from having the idea of driving the English 
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into the sea uppermost in their iriinds^ they have no notion of any improve- 
ment but such as rivets their connexion with the English.” As to driving 
the English into the sea, they do not often, perhaps, cherish such insane 
purposes ; but that they have an inkling of their natural rights— that they 
look forward to a period when they will assert them, and be their own 
rulers, is declared in newspapers conducted by native editors, in essajs 
written by native English students, and is argued vehemently in debating 
clubs formed amongst native youths. The danger is not very imminent, nor 
is English education ever likely to be of such a description out of Calcutta, 
or one or two other chief towns, as to instil such feelings; but that it has 
spread them extensively in Calcutta is well known to all who have not 
chosen to close their eyes and ears to the progress of opinion. As one proof 
of this, we cite the follo^vlng passages from the Hindu Pioneer^ a perio- 
dical published by bojs at college • the expressions are much more moderate 
than others we liavc «ecn and heaid. 

Wc take upon ourselves, in pursuance of, our subject (India under foreigners), 
the task of pointing out the miurics of the Indian people, both xindcr the Mos- 
lem and Christian domination. 

The government of India (under the English) is purely aristocratical ; the 
peof)lc have iio voice in the council of legislature ; they have no hand in fram- 
ing the laws which regulate their civil euiiduet 

Wc need not expatiate on the monopoly of the State service, the law’s delay, 
the insolence of office, the heavy expenses of (Government, Uic retiremcnl from 
India (f (dl those who acquire tvcnllh^ and the enormous taxation to which the 
country is suhjecied -evils too well known in India. 

The Molinmedaiib patronised merit wherever it was to be found: the 
English, tihe the primitive Hindus, have one caste of men to govern the general 
body. 

The violent means by which foreign supremacy has been established, and 
the entire alienation of the pco[)le of the soil from any share in the govern- 
ment, nay, even from all oflieesof tiiist and power, are circumstances which no 
commercial, no political benefits can authori.se or justify. 

In another paper on “ Kieedoni,” after a tiowery picture of the advan- 
tages resulting to (Greece, IJome, and England, from it^ possession, tlui 
wilier asserts, that the 1 Imdiis were iruudi more bee under their native princes 
than they can be under any foreign rule; and insinuates that the English, not- 
withstanding their high pielensions to civilization, allow not the least favour- 
able oppoitunity to escape for the promotion of their own aggrandizement, at 
the expense of the happiness and comforts of the Hindus. Both these 
bear the initials of young men, with whom vv^e are acquainted, and who, at 
the time of printing these and similar cxemplllications of their notions of 
“riveting their connexions” with the English, were pursuing their studies 
Jit the only seminary which can raise the intellectual character of the people 
through the medium of the English language. 

This is not, however, the quarter from which we dread the consequences 
of our projects of education: much more is to be apprehended from our own 
bigotry and intolerance. If, not content with promoting the study of English 
Am/.Jo,/r.N.S.VoL.2tl.No.l01. 2 T 
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temperately and impartially, we are determined to suppress, at whatever cost, 
the studies to which the bulk of the people attach reverence, we shall exas- 
perate a spirit already too widely roused, and bring upon us the detestation^ 
if not the more active hostility, of the great body of the Mohamedan and 
Hindu population. The former have already told the Government that thej^ 
consider our “ education schemes levelled at their religion and the latter 
have declared that “ they feel the British rule more oppressive than that of 
the Mohamedan." This, too, in Bengal, where, according to our author, 
we have nothing to apprehend, although he admits that, in the upper pro- 
vinces, the natives are thinking of cutting the throats of the English." 
We are willing to believe the latter is only a specimen of his usual style, 
which dehghts something too much in hyperbole; but the former is on record. 
It is also to be observed, that this is the work of the last few years; it is the 
work of the English Exclusives of the Education Committee. No such lan- 
guage was ever held before 1833; no such murmurs would have been 
heard now, if the author of this volume and his party had not been so ena- 
moured of their Utopian visions as to be incapable of perceiving either their 
mischief or impracticability. 

The importance of the subject has beguiled us into a lengthened exami- 
nation of a work which, judged of by its own merits, was scarcely entitled 
to so much attention. Considered, however, as the manifesto of a party, 
some of the members of which arc likely to have the power of enforcing pro- 
jects which, to most sober minds, must appear visionary, and which, to most 
men of experience in Indian affairs, must seem mischievous, it is worthy of 
grave consideration. If it were of any avail —which we know it is nut — we 
should intreat the author to moderate his zeal, and to reform by degrees; and 
we should beg him to reconsider the points really at issue. His imagination 
has conjured up a bugbear, which all his faculties are screwed up to demolish. 
‘Klriental literature" is the windmill at which he rides a-tilt. He may buffet 
it till his arms ache, for all we care, he will do it little harm; but we assure 
him we consider, along with him, that it has nothing to do with the education 
of the people of India. If he will but re-perusc the declaration of the old 
Committee, calmly and dispassionately, he vvill hud that they never advocated 
the maintenance of Madressas or Hindu colleges merely for the sake of the 
Koran or the Shnsiersy but for the sake of liberality, policy, justice, and 
wisdom. It is illiberal to withhold all countenance from learned natives and 
native learning ; it is impolitic to insult and anger the mass of the Moha- 
medans and Hindus ; it is unjust to snatch from them every poor pittance 
which the bounty of former British Governments had substituted for the 
patronage of their own chiefs and princes ; and it is most unwise, in the 
impetuous pro^^ecution of even benevolent projects, to overlook all the ob- 
stacles, and defy all the opposition, and despise all the discontent which 
signs too palpable to be misunderstood denote that they provoke. We 
should not be lulled into dreams of security, because we have not of late 
been seriously disturbed; collision from without is visibly approaching; wc 
shall be ill prepared to meet it with disaffection within. These are the 
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subjects which the authorities intrusted with the destinies of India have 
to consider, and which are essentially mixed up with the topic of the 
education of the people. In fact, when the discussion is duly appreciated, 
it will be found to be — not a stru^^^lc between Oriental and European 
literature — not a conflict between opposing theories of education — not a 
<|uestion of scholarships and schools — but a contest between tolerance 
and intolerance — between the principles by which our dominion in India 
has been preserved, and those by which it will be lost. The question really 
at issue is, how much longer we shall hold our Indian empiro. That we should 
retain it for very many years longer, is essential to the prosperity of England, 
to the happiness of India, and to the advancement of Christianity ; but such 
duration is hopeless, if we are perpetually insulting the religious feelings, 
and meddling with the religious practices of the natives. Individual zeal and 
piety may be as active as ever without olTence, but the Government cannot 
forget that its subjects are Hindus and Mohamedans, without forfeiting their 
confidence, and provoking their resentment. It has sinned too much in tliis 
way already. It may be doubted if, at any time since we first occupied ter- 
ritory in India, such deep and dangerous disaffection has prevailed as exists 
at present. (lur unsparing taxation, our long-contmiicd and augmenting 
exhaustion of the resources of the country, our resumption of rent-free 
lands, our reduction of e.stablishments and of public expenditure, our 
schemes of conversion under the mask of education and the pretext of non- 
interference with religious ceremonials, have spread, and are spreading, 
throughout India, universal alarm and discontent. The political horizon is 
et|ually overcast: both on the west and the east the faint flashes of an 
approaching tempest have already been displaced, and if the storm once 
burst on either quarter, it will immediately fail upon us with fury from the 
other. Engaged in hostilities with Torsia, backed by Russia; with Ava, 
which has already insulted us; and with Nepal, preparing, if report be 
true, most vigorously to recover its lost power and possessions, we shall 
soon be entangled in a plentiful crop of domestic embarrassments, sown by 
our own blindness, faithlessness, and fanaticism. This is not the language 
of an alarmist; it is prompted by the contemplation of our proceedings in 
India, and by authentic information from the natives themselves, of the sen- 
timents which they entertain : it is the language also of five out of six of the 
Company’s servants who have recently returned from India — of men who 
have used the opportunities which they enjo}ed of observing the signs of 
the times: it is the language of all who are capable of connecting causes 
and consequences, and who know that insidiousness begets suspicion, and 
that intolerance engenders hate. 
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VVAKS BETWEEN BURMAH AND CHINA. 

( Continued from page 104<). 

In the month of November 1707, another Chinese army, consisting of 60,000 
horse and 600,000 foot, under the emperor of China’s son-in-law, Myeng- 
Khoiin-ye, and his brother, Tsu-ta-ld-ye, entered the Burmese dominions by 
the Thein-ni route, accompanied by the ex-Ts6:-buah of that place, Nga-anng- 
duon ; 100,000 men were sent at the same time against Ba-rno, by the Thinza- 
nuay-lein route. On this Chinese army attacking Thein-ni, the governor and 
other officers evacuated the place with most of the inhabitants. The Chinese 
general, Myeng-Khoun-ye, then advanced with .'10,000 liorse and ^100,000 foot 
by the Th :-b6 road, w hilst the other general, Tsu-ta-lo-} e, having placed a garri- 
son with the cx-Ts6:-buah in Thein-ni, constructed to the sontli-west of that 
town some extensive stockades, in which he took post with 20,000 horse and 
200,000 foot, and made arrangements for forwarding supplies of provisions to 
that portion of their army which was in advance. When a ic[)ort of this intelli- 
gence was received at Ava from the T.s6:-buah of Thibo, the king appointed 
thirty divisions, consisting of thirty war elephants, 3,000 horse, and .10,000 
foot, under the command of the VVun-gydi Maha Tsi-lhu, to go ami meet the 
Chinese army advancing by Thein-ni and Thibd, This army nnirched from Ava 
on the 24th December 1767* Two days after, another army of twenty divisions, 
200 war elepants, 2,000 horse, and 20,000 men, under the Wun-gyih Mahii 
Thiha-thura, marched by Shne-za-yan,^ up Nyaung-ben-gyih and Po-gyd, 
towards the rear of the advancing Chinese army, in order, after intci cepting 
their communications with Thein-ni, and cutting off their supplies, to attack 
the Chinese in the rear Four days after, a third army, consisting of 200 war 
elephants, 2,000 horse, and 1,000 men, was detached under the command of 
the Lct-we-weng-do-mhn, with orders to advance by the IMdmeit road, and 
attack the rear of a Chinese force which was advancing by that road.f 

On the Wun-gyih Maha Tsi-thu arriving at Ban-g}j,j; beyond Thibo, J he 
sent forward seven divisions of his army, which fell in with the Chinese, and 
were driven back. The Wun-gyih then advanced with his w hole army, and 
made an attack on the outposts of the Chinese force, which were posted on 
Goul^ mountain to the westward of Thibo, for the piir|)ose of drawing the 
enemy out; but the Chinese general assailing the Wun-g\ili with an immense 
superiority of force, the Burmese were defeated with loss, and driven back in 
great disorder. Three regiments were taken prisoners, being unable to extricate 
themselves from the mid-.t of tbeCbincse army, whieh they had penetrated in a 
charge. TheWun-g\ ih collectnl his troops and retired, thinking only of defending 
himself. The Chinese general pursued the Burmese witli increased confidence, 
until the advance of his army reached Bout-thek-kay-byen. The Wun-gyih sent 
notice to Ava, that every attempt which the Burmese had made to stop the 
Chinese had failed ; that they had penetrated as far as Bout-thek-kay-byen ; 
and that he had taken post at Loiinga-byen-gyih. When this intelligence 
reached Ava, on the Dth March 176B, the whole of the ministers and officers 
were much alarmed, and advised his majesty to fortify the city, and make pre- 

* A pagoda at Paleit, a village on the Myct-ngay, sl> or smen milea to the south cast of Ava. 

+ This is the campaign of whicli Symes ha, given some atunint of in p. (JO, &c. of the Introduction to 
his Embassy. 

^ Symes’s Peengee and f'hibo. 

^ syities’s (ioup-louiig-taung a lull oi inountam in Burmese, and Gout mountain i.H nciir Thlbi', 
and not lJam6. 
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.^liUions for receiving the Chine6e» who were hut two or three days’ journey 
llltant. The king abused his officers, and declared that, if the Chinese came, 
lie aiui the four princes, his brothers, alone would meet and destroy them. 

XheWun-gyih Maha Thi-ha-thu-ra, who was ordered to proceed with his 
force to the rear of the Chinese army and cut off their supplies, sent a strong 
tlctachincnt in advance under the Tsit-ke-gyih,* Tein-gya:-men:-gaung,to re- 
cotinoitre This officer reported that the Chinese were advancing in great force, 
and that he would stockade himself and oppose them. The Wun-gyih fearing 
to divide his force, ordered the Tsit-ke-gyih to fall back ; but the latter, being 
of opinion that his retreating from the immediate vicinity of the enemy would 
encourage them, and make them believe that the Burmese force was inconsi- 
(Icrabli, urged the Wun-gyih to advance, and threw up a stockade with large 
l,,,„iboos. The Chinese came up at night and repeatedly attacked this stockade, 
I, lit witlioiit success. As soon as the Wun-gyih learnt the Tsit-ke-gyih’s deter- 
niinaiion to make a stand, he pushed on with the rest of his force, which acce- 
Iciatcd its pace on hearing the .sound of cannon and musketry, and the moment 
it reached the Tsit-ke-gyih’s stockade, attacked the Cliinese with great impe- 
tuosity. The Chinese were defeated and forced to retire, and after the Burmese 
army had recruited a little, the Wun-gyih followed the enemy, and attacked 
and drove them out of La-shi, orLa-shyo, where they had stockaded them- 
sclvc.s; and again out of Kyd Shyd, until they took shelter in Tliein ni. The 
Wuii-gyih followed and took post on the bank of the Nan-bcng or Nan-peng 
liver, to the south-east of Thein-ni, sending three divisions of his army, under 
T('iii-g\!i:-inGn:-gaiing, to the w'est of the Salucen river, at the Kuon-loiin- 
(1,1 -nfi ford, with orders to stop and cut olf a convoy of provisions which was 
cuiiiiug to the Chinese. This service was succes.sfully performetl, and the Chi- 
iicbo general, T.su-ta-16-ye, and other officers finding their own supplies inter- 
ccjitcd, were unable to spare any for their army which was in ailvance under 
Mjciig-koun-ye. The Chinese near Thein-ni were soon in great distress from 
.1 scarcity of provisions, and too uneasy to come out and attack the Burmese. 
llcaiHig a report aUo, that Tein-gya:-meu:-gaung was coming to attack them 
with 1,000 viuslh elephants, the whole Chinese camp were watching the 
cIoikC* At thi.s time, the Lct-we-weng-mhii, who had marched by the M6:- 
iiieii road, arrived with his ten divisions, and joined the Wun-gyih Maha 
riiiha-thura before Thein-ni. The Let-we-weng-mhu proposed to the Wun- 
gyih to let him march on at once with thirty divisions, and fall on the rear of 
the Chinc.sc advanced force near Thi-bo; hut the Wun-gyih was of opinion, 
that the Chinese near Thein-ni should first he disposed of, and believing that 
the town of Thein-ni, in which Shans and Cliinese were intermingled, could be 
more ea.sily carried than the Chine.se works outside uiuler the general, Tsii-ta- 
h>}c, the Wun-gyih stormed Thein-ni, with three divisions of 10,000 men 
‘■acli, and captured it, with the whole of the Chinese magazines. Theex-Tso;- 
huuh, seveial Chinese officers of rank, and as many of the garrison as could 
t-'Cape, fled into the Chinese entrenchments beyond the town, but nearly 2,000 
Of '1,000 Shans and Chinese were killed. 

The Wun-gyih Maha Thiha-thura then made arrangements for depriving the 

^inese camp of their supply of water, and posted divisions of his array in a 
me along the Nan-heng river, from the south of Thein-ni, from Kyauk Koiin 
on that river, to the east of the town, covering at the same time the Nan-tii 

J mtuteiunt-goiicial U) war. 

l'hi< . 1 '!!’ language, uicans cloud, akya, ox ir. toinpobitioii uicank bclween. 

's >ynici-s rchgtn Boo. 
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river, and planting troops at every' road or passage leading down to the poir 
at which the Chinese used to come and take water. The Chinese army so( 
began to experience great distress — no provisions being able to reach the 
from the rear — as well as being in want of water ; and when the Wun.gy 
ascertained this fact, through some prisoners who had come over to the Bu 
mese in search of water, he attacked the Chinese entrenchments at thr 
points with more than thirty divisions, and captured them. The emperor 
China’s brother, Tsu-ta-16-ye, finding the army unmanageable, cut his thro 
with his own sword, and died. The Chinese fled, pursued by the Burmese wl 
took a great many prisoners, together with arms, elephants, and horses, ai 
killed more than they could number. The Chinese generals, Yauk-an, Khe-w 
Pan-the, Yin-tsoun-ye, Yin-ta-yi, and Kuen-16-y6 were also taken pri«onei 
with their chargers. 

The Wun-gyih Maha Thiha-thura then, leaving a strong garrison in Theii 
ni, advanced against the Chinese army, under Myeng-koun-yc. The otherWui 
gyih, Maha Tsi-thu, who had posted himself on Lounga-bycn-gyih, learning 1 
the return of the messenger whom he had sent to Ava that his majesty wi 
highly displeased with him, determined to make another attack on the Chines 
and, marching round the rear of Thoiin-.-zay, attacked them with threedivisioi 
on both flanks and centre, but owing to the great force of the enemy, the Bu 
mese were repulsed, and succeeded only in killing 10,000 or 20,000 men. T1 
Wun-gyih rallied his troops, and after recruiting them a little, arranged am 
ther attack. He sent 4,000 men secretly at night to the rear of the Cliinei 
army, round their right and left flanks, with orders to be concealed during tli 
night, and at day-break to fall upon the right and left wings of the enem) 
whilst the Wun-gyih, on hearing the sound of their attack, would advanc 
with the rest of the army in three divisions, and attack the Chinese in fron 
This attack succeeded completely; and the weapons of the Burmese were s 
smeared with the blood of the Chinese, that they could not hold them. Th 
Chinese had before suflfered greatly from want of provisions, and their genera 
now believing that the Burmese from Thein-ni had arrived' in his rear, cleemc 
it prudent to fall back with the whole of his thirty divisions of 10,000 me 
each. The Wun-gyih continued to attack the retreating enemy, and the whol 
of the woods and hills were covered with the dead bodies of the Chinese. Th 
Chinese general, Myeng-koun-ye, collecting as many of his men as he couh 
retired by Taung-bain, avoiding the road to Then-ni, and on arriving atMaing 
yoiin and Maing:-yin, took post on the to[) of a hill. The W’^un-gyih Mah 
Tsi-thu, in the pursuit of the Chinese, met the other Wun-gyih, Maha Thiht 
thura, advancing with his force at Naung-bo, to the westward of Ld-shy6. Th 
two armies united, and marched towards the Chinese general at Maing:-you 
and Maing:-yin, but as soon as he heard of their approach, he fled into Chin! 
The two Wun-gyih’s finding the Chinese had retired, and that the king’s sei 
vice was completed, returned with all their prisoners, arms, &c. to Ava, wlier 
they arrived on the 17th March 17t)8. 

The Chinese force of upwards of 100,000 men, which had marched again^ 
Ba-mo by the Tlunza-nuay-lein road, repeatedly attacked that place, whic 
was so skilfully defended by Bula Men:-den, that they could not carry it, 
after losing a great many men, and suffering much from scarcity of pro''' 
sions, they heard of the flight of the large Chinese army under the king’s bre 
ther and son-in-law, and immediately raised the siege of Bamo, and fled t 
China. 

For more than twelve months there was a cessation of hostilities betvreei 
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the two countries, owing apparently to a communication sent from Ava to 
China by eight Chinese prisoners, who were released for that purpose. But 
about the end of 1769, intelligence was received from Ba-mo that another Chi- 
nese army of 60,000 horse and 600,000 foot was marching against the Burmese 
dominions under three generals, Thu-koiin-ye, Akoun-ye, and Youn-koun-ye. 
On the 21 8t October, the king of Ava sent a force of 100 war elephants, 1,200 
cavalry, and 12,000 foot, under the Amyauk-whn,* Ne My6:-thiha-thu, to 
lyjyj.gaung, by the route to the westward of the Erawadi Three days after, 
another force, amounting to 52,000 men, under the Wun-gyih Maha Thiha- 
tliura, proceeded by water to Ba-mo ; and in another three days, two more divi- 
bions proceeded with the cavalry and elephants under the M6:-mcit Ts6;-buah 
and Ky6-den:-yaza, by the road to the eastward of the Erawadi. 

The three Chinese generals, on reaching Yoyi mountain, to the north of the 
I/u6, detached 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under the Kyen-ngan officer, 
Tsheng‘ta-yln, to advance by the Mo:-gaung road, and cutting timber and 
planks in the most convenient spots, brought them to the bank of the Era- 
wadi, and left the general, L6-ta-}c, with 10,000 carpenters and sawyers, to 
construct large boats.f The main army then marched on towards Bamo, and 
after throwing up very extensive stockades at Shue-nyaung-beng, twelve miles 
to tlic east of Kaung-toun, and leaving 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse to 
defend them under Yuon-koiin-yc, the rest of the arm\, amounting to 30,000 
horse and 300,000 foot, under the other two principal generals and ten officers 
of high rank, advanced and invested Kaung*toun towards the land side. Five 
hundred boats also, as soon as they were built in the upper part of the Era- 
wadi, were broLigiit down and placed with 60,000 men under Yi-tA-} in, the 
governor ofTbu-kyeng, so as to invest Kaung-toun on the river face. Kanng- 
toiiii was repeatedly attacked by the Chinese by land and water, but its governor, 
Btila Mcn:-den, defended it so bravely and skilfully, that the Chinese were 
obliged at last to eonfinc their ofierations to keeping uj) an incessant fire against 
the place, from the positions occupied by their land and water-force. 

As soon as the Wun-gyili Maha Thiha-thura, who was advancing with the 
water-force from Ava, heard that the Chinc.^c were closely besieging Kaung- 
toun, he ordered Tsan-lha-gyih, Dhammata, Binia Uh, and Shue-daung-ngay, 
with four war-boats, and all the boats which had joined him from the different 
towns on his route from Ava, to proceed with expedition before the rest of 
ihoaimy, and endeavour to throw into Kaung-toun a supply of ammunition 
lind provisions. These four officers attacked the Chinese boats in front of 
Kaung-toun, and alter defeating and driving them off, and capturing many, 
succeeded in relieving Kaung-toun. Tsiin-lha-g)ili then stockaded himself with 
^,000 men in the rear of the Chinese bcsieging-force, on a spot to the south of 
Kaung-toun, and north of the mouth of the Tsin-gan, or Tsin-khan, river 
'vlidst Dhammata and Binia Uh, with their boats, and the Chinese boats which 
^hey hud captured, took post near the island of Kyun-do, on the side of the 
Kidwadi opposite to that on which Kaung-toun stands. The Chinese water- 
orce returned to its former position in frbnt of Kaung-toun, and 40,000 or 
^0,000 Chinese made an attack on Tsan-lha-gyih’s stockade, but being unable 
cmry it, took post round it. 

The Wun-gyih, being joined atTagaung and Mali by the elephants and 
cavalry which had inarched from Ava by the eastern route, detached 100 war 
of artillery; Amion-mee, 

sorn opposed to Mr. Outzlaff’s opinion"?, derived from the Chinese accounts of this war, 

'»ith (hoi'll' ' China falls into the Er&wadi, and that the Chinese army brought boats 
‘I' them by that means. 
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elephants, 1,000 horse, and 10,000 men, under the Iiet-we-weng-mh6^ 
orders to proceed to M6:-meit, and after putting that place in a state 
defence, to watch the state of affairs, and seize any opportunity which mig 
offer for attacking the Chinese army. The Wun-gyih himself then advanc 
with his boats, and on arriving near Kanng-toun, took post near the islai 
opposite that place, towards the western bank of the Erawadi. He then order 
1,500 horse and 15,000 foot, under the Shye-weng-mhu* and Tein-gyawner 
gaung, to cross over and land on the eastern side of the Erawadi, and, marc 
ing round the rear of Moyu, on the north bank of the Leri-ban-gya, to aitai 
any convoy of supplies and provisions which might be coming to the eiieii 
from China, and afterwards full on the rear of the Chinese army. 

The force which marched from Ava to Mo;-gaung under the Amyauk-wu 
after placing M6:-gaung in a state of defence, advanced to meet the Chine 
armv coming in that direction. Eeaining from his scouts that the Chinese for 
of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under General Tsheng-ta-lo-^e, which had bc( 
detached towards Mo;-gaung, had halted on the east hank of the Erawadi, nc; 
Naiing-ta-16 island, above Kut-kyo-vvain-n>d, in order to construct a bridge ov( 
the river, which is narrow there, the Arnyauk-wuti rapidly advanced with h 
whole force and took post near Peng-thah, an island lying near the west bani 
and above and hclow' it along the river, whence he prevented the Chinese fro; 
building their bridge or crossing the Erawadi. 

( The Remainder next Month). 
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Royal Asiatic Society — An ordinary meeting was held on the 9th of Jiint 
Professor Wilson, the Director of the Society, in the chair. Various don; 
tions to the library were laid upon the table ; and J. W. Donaldson, Esq , an 
John Wedderburn, Esip, were elected resident members 

Dr Royle read a paper on a drug sold in the shops under the name of Iiuli 
sarsaparilla, and which had been generally considered to be the root of Smih 
aspera. Dr. Royle stated that tlie genuine sarsaparilla was principally obtaine 
from South Amciica; though the genus Sini/ax, which yielded it, was found i 
all the tropical parts of the world After full investigation, and reference t 
several botanical authorities, Dr. Royle has come to the conclusion, that th 
root in question was that of the Hemidesmus Indicus, found in great abundani 
in the peninsula of India and Ceylon. It had been long employed by tli 
natives in similar cases to those in which the true sarsaparilla was used i 
Europe. Dr. Christian informed the author, that it had been prescribed i 
Edinburgh, with favourable results ; but in some cases it had an emetic tei 
dency. The Hemidesmus Indicus belongs to the natural family Asclepiodeo 


which contains plants employed as diaphoretics and emetics. 

A coimminication by Dr. Geddes, on the Tiisseh silkworm of India, 
read. The doctor adverted to the value of the cloth made of the silk of thi 


worm; and stated that, in consequence of the feeding of the insect inti 
open air, it was not cultivated to the extent that might be attained. The nio| 
which produced this worm was the Saturnia paphia^ already described by ' 
Roxburgh, Colonel Sykes, and others. Dr. Geddes captured the moth 
depositing her eggs, once in December 1826, and again in November 

• “ Commanding the eastern entrance Into the palace;” to which honourable poat this officer, 
had so much distinguished himself in the preceding campaigns, appears to have been elevatea. 
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After he bad caught them they each deposited more than two hundred eees- 
^hieh were hatched in little more than ten days. The interral between h^’ 
ing and spinning was very variable ; some worms requiring thirtv-six o^erl 
fifty days. During these periods, they change their skins four times • and the 
colour of the insect varies at each change. At the full sire they attain a 
length of four inches ; and the colours are very brilliant. The cocoon soL 
ttaes reaches the sire of a pigeon’s egg. They feed upon the leaves of the bes 
tree ; also, as m theNagpoor territories, upon the ahseen tree 
2,W June -The last meeting for the season took place this day; the 
Pireetor of the Society in the chair. The meeting had been made special for 
1 e purpose of revising two artic es in the Society’s Regulations, reLive “o 
the paymens required of non-resident members when they becam; resident'^ 
the British Isles; and the mode of electing members of the Council • the pro- 
posed alterations were carried, after some discussion ^ 

Al«ter from Dr Lush of the Bombay medical establishment, was read, 
presenting, for he use o the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, models 
of four agricultural .mple.ncnls used in the neighbourhood of Poona. They 
consisted of a plough, harrow, bullock-hoe, and drilling-sowing machine. 
These were all of very simple construction; yet obviously efficient for the 
purposes for which diey were intended. The last-mentioned instrument was 
most probably the origin of that known in Europe, and introduced about sixty 
jears ago only ; although from its still bearing in India a Sanscrit name, 

Ihe details 0 an analysis, by Mr Solly, of several Indian oil seeds, was 
ead Oneot these kinds, the Woomlel seed, produced G37 per cent, of oil; 
"1 the rest appeared to yield a larger proportion than most European seeds. 
James Weir Hogg, Esq.. M P., was elected a resident member, 
ilie bociety ^ irjeetings were adjourned to November. 
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Thelhstorij, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics of Eastern India, See. cW Bv 
Montgom.rv Martin. In Three Vol.s. Vol. II. London, im Wm. H 
Allen and Co. 

I iih second volume of thi.s valuable work contains the districts of Bhagulpoor 
.ouic poor, and Dinajepoor. We have briefly mentioned the nature of the work 
P’ i ), and intimated our design of giving an extended notice of it when complete. 
^ruaja, th Prophetess of Mavar. A Poem, in Six Cantos. Part I. Cantos 1, 2 

% ErizABF.Tu aStfvvakt. ].ondon, IHdS. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
of Pri ^rom the late Colonel Tod’s Annals 

mtonZ]Tu ^ abundant resources for those who are in search of poetic 

ress’s 1 ' ' principal characters, Jiowevcr, being the creation of the autho- 

T/ic versification of the piece is easy, and sometimes elegant. 

Company's Government with the Superstitions and 
laree ^*^*^^^'** Itues of the Natives of India, staled and explained. With a 
^^atcharif*^*^^'^ l^ocuments. By a late Resident in India. London, 1838. 

which we feel very indisposed to enter, not because it is 
iittended ^ because we are persuaded, first, that its discussion is 

it are so st secondly, that the feelings of most of those who engage in 

^ so deeply tinctured with well-intended but indiscreet 

a third rea 'ricapable of any thing like dispassionate discussion. We may add 

ason— -that of tlie comjiarativcly few who, in this country, take an interest 

N.«.VoL.‘Jj.No. 101 
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in this question, a very small minority indeed are qualified, by a competent know- 
ledge of the subject, to view it in all its bearings. The work before us, though pro- 
fessing to “ state and explain ” the subject, is in fact a diligent compilation, by an 
eager partizan of one side of the question, of all that can help that side, carefully 
excluding every thing that can afford even a glimpse of the other. 

We, however, abstain from the discussion, convinced that it is calculated to do 
harm. We know that the pertinacious agitation of the suttee question had the effect 
of delaying the object sought by all for some time ; and we fear that the intempeiate 
manner in which this question is constantly and offensively obtruded may have worse 
consequences, by giving juster causes for apprehension to a weak, ignorant, and 
superstitious people. 

The Oriental Portfolio, a Series of III ustrations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Archilec- 
ture. Manners, Customs, <Vc. of the East. From original Sketches by Lord William 
Bentinck, G.C.B. ; Sir James Sutherland, K.L.S. ; Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S.; 
Lady Wilrnot Horton; Capt. R. M. Grindlay; Lieut. Thomas Bacon; James B. 
Fraser, Esq. The Literary Department ol the Work is under the Siiperintendanfc 
of Professor H. 11. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., &c. London, la'iB. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Ftw works of a more superb character than this have ever issued from the press. 
Its object is to supply graphic illustrations of the scenery, architecture, and antiquities 
of the East, in the widest sense of the term, with accurate descriptions. The work is 
in imperial folio, fifteen inches by ten. Each number is to contain five plate.s. Ihe 
first, which is now before us, and dazzles us by its luxuriance, contains a tancy vignette, 
exhibiting a scene in Delhi; an ancient Gateway at Deeg; a nautch in the palace of 
the Ameers of Sinde; a scene in the Zenana of Vuttchpoor Sikri; the hurt ol 
Monghyr ; and Pavilion at the tomb of Zuldur Jung, at Delhi. The drawings arc 
admirable for their vigour, taste, and fidelity, and the tinted lithography (which is 
executed in a superior style) is extremely well adapted to the subjects, wliicli aie 
architectural. 

The work is dedicated by permission to the Queen, and is everyway wortliy of such 
high patronage, 

A History of Greece. By the Rev. Connoi* Thirlwall. Vol. V. Being Vol CIII. 
of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Ci/tlojnedia. J.ondun, 1HB8. I.ongman and Co. layloi. 
This volume treats of the history ot tlie Grcciiin States during the fointh century 
B.C., beginning witli the state of atfairs at the end ot the Peloponnesian war. Ihc 
narrative is judiciously divided, so as to give a clear view ot the transactions of the 
different states, and Mr. Tlmlwall has availed himself of the labours of preceding, 
and especially of German scholars, in the darker parts of the history. He has ven- 
tured in the Apjicndix to re-discus.s that knotty point, the order of the Olyntlnacs. 
The Revelation of Saint John Explained. 15y Hkniiv William I.ovett. Second 
Edition, with Additions. London, 1838. Whittaker. 

Thk author of this woik has brought to an arduous undertaking, learning, sense, 
and more enlarged views than are generally ioiiiid in those who treat of this subjecL 
Although his explanations are not always convincing, his book will wtU rewar 
careful perusal. The levity of style in which lie occasionally indulges, and w u' 
incongruous with the subject, weakens the effect of his arguments. 

Practical and Experimental Chemistry, adapted to Arts and Manufactures.^ f d 
MmcHF.iu.icH, Professor of Chemistry in the University ol Berlin. 
from the first portion ot his Compendium. By Stei-hen Love Hammick, ^ • 
London, 1838. Whittaker. , . 

This work was intended by its original author, an eminent foreign chemist, 
pally for the use of students, to aid them in self-instruction, and for persons w >o s 
chemistry for practical use in the arts— not for philosophical chemists. It is, 1 
fore, clear and familiar, and is illustrated by numerous and excellent wood-cuts, 
translation from so difficult a language as the German is well executed. 
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fhe distort/ of England, continued from the hte Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 
jjy VViLLiAM Wallack, Esq. Vol. VIII. Being Vol. CIV. of Dr. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cgclopcedia. London, 1838. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Thk eventful period of English history comprised within the years 168.5 and 1691, 
from the accession of James II. to the Treaty of Limerick, is the subject of this 
volume, which contains pregnant proof of the author’s industry. We could have 
wished tluit liis style, which is sufficiently succinct, had been more quiet; it has too 
much the character of a party writer’s. Most of the transactions are put in a just 

light. 

77/e Experimental Philosopher. By W. Mullinger Higgins. London, 1838, 
Whittaker. 

A concise, familiar, yet scientific, exposition of the leading branches of experi- 
mental philosophy, well suited to those who desire a general notion of those 
subjects. 

Animal Magnetism and Homoeopath/. By Edwin Lee, M. R.C.S. Second Edition. 
London, 1838. Whittaker. 

This is a temperate examination of the pretensions of Animal Magnetism, and of 
Ilonueuputhy, a lucent system of ipiackeiy invented by a German doctor, named 
Ilulmcmaun, and a thorough exposure of the absurdity ot both, 

A llistunj of British Birds. By Win, jam Yakhfi.l, F.L.S., V.P.Z.S. London, 
1838. Van Voorst. 

Tins elegant and scientific work is continued with admirable spirit ; its decorations 
;iic iibo\o praise. 

The Churches of London, ^c. By George Godwin, Jiin., F. S, A., assisted by 
John Buition. Esq. F. S. A., t^c, London, IS'lS. Tilt. 

Tht iiini'tecnth number ot this highly ornamental and well-written work has three 
excellent views — one of 8t. Michael Faternoster, and two of St. Helen’s Bisliopsgate. 

L I TE 11 A BY I N T E LL I G E NCE. 

Thf Dictionary of the Gochin-Chnicse or Anainitan language, hy tlie Right Rev. 
.lean Louis, Bislio]) of Isaurojiolis and Vicar- Apostolic ot Cochin-China, piinted at 
the Serampore Press, under the auspices ot the Asiatic Soiuety ot Bengal, is now 
nearly completed. One volume (ijuaito) is Anamiiaii- Latin, liaving the native w'ords 
111 the Chinese character and in the Roman alpliabet ; the otiier volume (large octavo) 
i-' a level sed dictionary, Latin- Anamitaii, in tlie Roman Character. A copious voca- 
hiilaiy and dialogues in French, Engli^ll, Latin, and Cochiii-Chiriese, with tables of 
coins, arc added. The pretace of each volume will picsent a Sanskrit view of the 
giammar, and the rules for pronunciation, and a tieatise on Cochin-Cliinese poetry, 
nith tiMiishitioris, &c. Tins work, the first ot the kind (wer published, is, wc under- 
siuiid, bcautituily printed under tlie eye of Mr, i^Iaishman. 

Pkki'auing for Publication. — Cvtch, or Random Sketches taken during a residence 
ni one ot the Northern provinces ot Western India; inteispcrsed with Legends and 
-liaditioiis, and illustrated hy original drawings. 
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EAST-INDIA COLLEGE, HAILEYBURY. 

General Examination, Moi/ 1838. 


On 1 uesday, the 29th May, a deputa- 
tion of the Court of Directors proceeded 
to the College at Haileybury, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the report of the College 
Council, as to the result of the general 
examination of the students. 

The deputation, upon their arrival at 
the College, proceeded to the Principal’s 
hdge, where they were received by him 


and the other professors, and the oriental 
visitor. Soon afterwards they proceeded to 
the hall, accompanied by several distin- 
guished visitors, when (llie students being 
previously assembled) the following pro- 
ceedings took place: 

A list of the students who bad g^'ned 
prizes, and other honourable distinctions, 
was read. 
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Mr. Rich. G* Clarke read the Prize 
Essay. 

The students read and translated in the 
several oriental languages. 

The medals and prizes were then pre- 
sented by the Chairman (Major-gen. Sir 
Jas. Law Lushington, K.C.B.), accord- 
ing to the following list, m. ; — 

Medals, prizes, and other honourable 
distinctions of students leaving College 
May 1838. 

Fourth Term. 

Gordon S. Forbes, medal in Classics, 
medal in Mathematics, medal in Political 
Economy, prize in Persian. 

Jas. Ralph Barnes, medal in Law, spe- 
cial prize for having nearly obtained the 
medals in Classics and Political Economy, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Third Term. 

Stephen liahington, prize in Classics, 
prize in Law, and passed with great credit 
iu other departments. 

Franklyn Lushington passed with great 
credit. 

Second Term. 

Robert Hichens, prize in Mathematics, 
prize in Persian, and highly distinguished 
in other departments. 

Henry Milford, prize in Hindustani, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

W m. Galloway was highly distinguished. 

Prizes and other honourable distinctions 
of students remaining in College. 

Third Term. 

Arch. Hamilton, prize in Mathematics, 
prize in Political Economy. 

Bnnsby H. Cooper, prize in Hindus- 
tani. 

Second Term. 

Arthur Hathaway, prize in Classics, 
prize iu Political Economy, prize in San- 
scrit, prize in Arabic, and highly distin- 
guished in other departments. 

Thus. J. Knox, prize in Law, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Rich. G. Clarke, Essay prize, and highly 
distinguished iu other departments, 

Clias. A. Ravenshaw and H. J. Bushby 
were highly distinguished. 

C. ^V . A. Dance and Andrew Ross passed 
with great credit. 

First Term. 

Geo. D. Turnbull, prize in Matbema- 
tics, prize in Hindustani, prize in Persian, 
prize in Arabic, and prize in Persian 
Writing. 

Wm. Roberts, prize in Classics, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

H. P. A. B. Riddle, prize in Law, and 
highly distinguished iu other departments. 

11. L. Anderboii, Theme prize, and 


passed with great credit in other depart 
ments. 

Jno.Wro. Cherry, prize in Sanscrit. 
Geo. C. Fletchir and Chas. E. Stewart 
passed with great credit. 

Rank of students leaving College, as set. 
tied by the College Council, viz. 

Bkngal. 

First Class. 

1. J. R. Barnes. 

Second Class. 

2. Wm. Galloway. 

3. H. Milford. 

Madras. 

First Class. 

1. G. S. Forbes. 

2. R. Hichens, 

Second Class. 

3. F. Lushington. 

Bombay. 

First Class. 

Stephen Babington. 

It was then announced that the certifi, 
cates of the College Council were granted, 
not only with reference to industry and 
proliciency, hut also to condMrf; and that 
this latter consideration had always i/ic 
mobt decided effect in determining the order 
of rank. 

It was also announced that such rank 
would take efleet only iu tJic event of the 
students proceeding to India within six 
months after tliey were so ranked; and 
“ should any student delay so to proceed, 
ho shall only take rank amongst the stu- 
dents classed at the Inst examination, pre- 
\iousto his departure for India, and shnll 
he placed at (he end of that class in which 
rank was originally assigned to him.” 

The Chairman then addressed the stu- 
dents, expressing the very great satisfaction 
which the deputation of the Court of Di- 
rectors derived from the favourable result 
of the examinations, as well as the conduct 
of the students during the last term. 

The business of the day then concluded. 

The next term will commence on Mon- 
day, the 10th of September, on which day 
the students are required to return to the 
College; a delay beyond which will sub- 
ject the student to the loss of the term, 

Wednesday the 22d and Wednesday the 
29ih August are the days appointed for 
receiving the petitions from the candidates 
for admission into the College next term. 

The examination before the Board of 
Examiners appointed under the provisions 
of the Act 1 Victoria, cap. 70, will take 
place Hi the East- India House on Tuesday, 
the dih of September. 
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PENAL CODE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

( Continued from p. 264). 

CHAP. IX. 

OF CONTEMPTS OF THE LAWFUL AUTHOKITV OP PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

ir,2. Whoever absconds in order to avoid being served with a suranions or 
notice proceeding from any public servant, or body of public servants, leeallv 
competent, as such public servant, or as such body, to issue such summons 
or notice, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to one month, or fine which may extend to Rs. 500 or 
both. * 

153. Whoever in any manner intentionally prevents the serving on himself 

or on any other, of any summons or notice proceeding from any public ser’ 
Hints, or body of public servants, legally competent as such public servant or 
as such body, to issue such summons or notice, or intentionally prevents the 
lawful affixing to any place of any such summons or notice, or intentionally 
removes any such summons or notice from any place to which it is lawfully 
affixed, or intentionally prevents the lawful making of any proclamation under 
the authority of any public servant, or body of public servants, legally com- 
petent, as such public servant, or as such body, to direct such proclamation 
to be made, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a 
term which may extend to one month, or fine which may extend to Us. 500 
or both. * ' 

154. If any person, by doing any thing whereby he commits an offence under 
the last pieceding clause, also commits an offence under any clause contained 
in any other chapter of this Code, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

155. Whoever, being legally bound to attend in person or by an agent at a 
certain place and time, in obedience to an order proceeding from any public 
scrv.int, or body of public servants, legally competent, as such public servant, 
or as such body, to issue such order, intentionally omits to attend at that 
place or time, or dejiarts from the place where lie is bound to attend, before 
tlie lime at which it is lawful for him to depart, shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description for a term which may extend to one month, or 
fine which may extend to Rs 500, or both. 

Illustrations. 

(ff) A, being legally bound to appear before the Supreme Court at Calcutta in obe- 
‘licncc to a subpmna issuing from tJiat Court, intentionally omits to appear. A has 
committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(If) A, being legally bound to appear belore a Zillah judge, as a witness, in obedience 
to a summons issued by that Zillah .pidge, intentionally omits to appear. A has com- 
mitted the offence defined in this clause. 

(c) A, a proprietor of lands ordered to be sold, receives an order from the collector 
to attend an arneen in per.son, or by an agent, in the manner prescribed in sect. x. 

bfe. XLV. of 1703, of the Bengal presidency. A, being legally bound to obey this 
on (r, intentionally disobeys it. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(d) A, a ryot, is summoned by the tehsildar to attend at the annual settlement of 
leveime, in the manner prescribed by sect. v. Reg. III. of 1831, of the Madras pre- 
1 enty. A, being legally bound to attend, intentionally omits to do so. A has coin- 
"ntted the offence defined in this clause. 

156. Whoever, being legally bound to produce or deliver up any document 
^ any public servant, as such, or to any body of public servants, as such, 
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intentionally omits so to produce or deliver up the same, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to one 
month, or line which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A, being legally bound to produce a document before a Zillah Court, inten- 
tionally omits to produce the same. A has committed the offence defined in this 
clause. 

(б) A, a putwarree, is ordered by the collector to attend with his accounts an officer 
deputed by the collector, in the manner prescribed by sect. xxv. Keg. XII. of 1817, of 
the Bengal presidency. A, being legally bound to obey this order, intentionally dis- 
obeys it. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(c) A has a rowanna for salt, which rowanna he is legally bound, under clause 3, 
sect. xlvi. Keg. X. of 1819, of the Bengal presidency, deliver up to ii darogah of a 
salt chokee. A intentionally omits to deliver up tlie same. A has committed the 
offence defined in this clause. 

157. Whoever, being legally bound to give any notice or to furnish informa- 
tion on any subject, to any public servant, as such, or to any body of public 
servants, as such, intentionally omits to give such notice, or to furni.sh such 
information, in the manner and at the time required hy law, shall he punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which n»ay extend to one 
month, or fine which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

Illustratio7is. 

(a) A is holder of lakheraj lands, and us such is legally bound to furnish informa- 
tion to the collector in the manner pre‘-cribed by sect. vii. Reg. VIII. of 1800, ol the 
Bengal presidency. A intentionally omits to do so. A has committed the offence 
defined in this clause. 

(b) A succeeds to a inalgoozaree estate, and is legally hound to notify surli succes- 
sion to the collector, in the manner prescribed by sect. x\i. Reg. V^IIl. of 1800, of the 
Bengal presidency. A Intentionally omits to do so. A has committed the offence 
defined in this clause. 

158. Whoever, being legally bound to furnish information on any subject to 
any public servant, as such, or to any body of public .servant.s, as such, fur- 
nishes information on that subject which he knows to be false, .shall be punished 
with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may extend to six 
months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

Illustration, 

A is legally bound to furnisli a true return of his assessable carriages and horses to 
the assessor for Bombay, in the manner prescribed by sect. xxv. Reg. XIX. of 1827, 
of the Bombay presidency. A makes a return which lie knows to be false. A has 
committed the offence defined in this clause. 

159. Whoever refu.ses to bind himself hy an oath, or sanction tantamount 
to an oath, to state the truth, wlicn required so to bind himself by a public 
servant, or body of public servants, legally competent to require that he shall 
so bind himself, shall be puni.shed with imprisonment of cither description for 
a term which may extend to six months, or fine, or both. 

160. lioever, being legally bound by an oath, or sanction tantamount to an 
oath, to state the truth on any subject to any public servant, or body of public 
servants, refuses to answer any question demanded of him touching that sub- 
ject by such public servant, or body, in the exercise of the legal powers of 
such public servant, or body, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a terra which may extend to six months, or fine, or both. 
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161. Whoever refuses to sign any statement made by him when required to 
sign that statement by a public servant, or body of public servants, legally 
competent to require that he shall sign that statement, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

m. Whoever, being legally bound by an oath, or sanction tantamount to 
an oath, to state the truth on any subject to any public servant, or body of 
public servants, states to such public servant, or body, as true, that which he 
knows to be false, touching that subject, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to three years, and must 
not be less than six months, and shall also be liable to fine.* 

163. Whoever gives to any public servant, or body of public servants, any 

information which he knows to be false, intending or knowing it to be hkely 
that such information may cause such public servant, or such body, to use the 
lawful power of such public servant, or of such body, to the loss or annoyance 
of any person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to six months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 1 000 
or both . * 

lllustralion. 

A falsely informs a public servant that A knows Z to liavo some contraband salt in 
a secret place, knowing that it is likely that the consequence of the information will 
he a search of Z’s premises, attended with annoyance to Z. A has committed the 
odcnce defined in this clause. 

164. In every case in which a public servant, as such, or any person autho- 
rized by any public servant, as .such, or by any body of public servants, as 
.such, is legally empowered to enter any place, or to remain in any place, or to 
make any search, or to examine any thing, or to put a mark upon any thing, 
whoever, either by any act, or by any illegal omission, intentionally prevents, 
01 attempts to prevent, such public servant or authorized person from exer- 
cising such lawful power, or iutentionally causes annoyance to such public 
servant or authorized persons in the exercise of such lawful power, shall be 
jiimishcd with imprisonment of either dcscri[)tion for a term which may extend 
to three months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

Explanation.—^^ Examine any thing.” The word “ examine ” Extends to all 
operations whereby the quality or quantity of any thing is ascertained. 
Illustrations, 

(fl) Gaugmg, measuring, surveying, weighing, are modes of examination. 

{h) Z is an officer of a court of justice, lawfully empowered to enter A’s bouse for 
the purpose of making a search. A, by fastening the door, attempts to prevent Z from 
entering. A has committed the olfeiice deliiied m this clause. 

(c) Z is a revenue ollicer, lawfully empowered to measure A’s land, for the purpose 
of assessment. A intentionally prevents Z from measuring tlic land. A has committed 
the oflFeiice defined in this clause. 

(d) Z is a Custom-house officer, lawfully empowered to go on board of a ship on its 
arrival in port. A, the commander of the ship, refuses to admit Z on board. A has 
committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(e) Z is a Custom-house officer, lawfully empowered to stay on board of a ship in a 
port in Bengal, and entitled, during such stay, to be furnished by the commander of 

le ship with fresh water (Act No. XVI. of 18.37). A, the commander of the ship, 

^ ega ly omits to furnish Z with fresh water, and by such his illegal omission, inten- 
ona ly causes annoyance to Z in the exercise of Z’s lawful pow’ers. A has committed 
toe otfence defined in this clause. 

* For cases in which the false statement amounts to false evidence, see clauie 190^ 
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165. (Is a repetition of clause 154.) 

166. Whoever offers any resistance to the taking of any property by the law- 
ful authority of any public servant, as such, or of any body of public servants' 
as such, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term* 
which may extend to six months, or fine, or both. 

167- (Is a repetition of clause 154.) 

168. Whoever intentionally obstructs any sale of property offered for sale 
by the lawful authority of any public servant, as such, or of any body of public 
servants, as such, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to one month, or fine which may extend 
Rs. 500, or both. 

169. (Is a repetition of clause 154.) 

170. Whoever bids for any property offered for sale by the lawful authority 
of any public servant, as such, or of any body of public servants, as such, on 
account of any person, whether himself or any other, whom he knows to he 
under any legal incapacity to purchase that property at that sale, or bids for 
such property not intending to perform the obligations under which he lays 
himself by such bidding, shall be punished with imprisonment of either des- 
cription for a term which may extend to one month, or fine, or both. 

171 . Whoever offers any resistance to the taking into custody of himself, or 
of any other, under the lawful authority of any public servant, as such, or of 
any body of public servants, as such, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to six months, or fine, or both. 

172 . (Is a repetition of clause 154.) 

173 . Whoever intentionally rescues, or attempts to rescue, any person 
from any custody in which that person is detained under the lawful authority 
of any public servant, as such, or of any body of public servants, as such, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may 
extend to six months, or fine, or both. 

174 . (Is a repetition of clause 154.) 

175 . Whoever escapes, or attempts to escape, from any custody in which he 
is detained under the lawful authority of any public servant, as such, or of 
any body of public servants, as such, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to three months, or fine, or 
both. 

176 . (Is a repetition of clause l.')4 ) 

177 . Whoever, except as hereinafter excepted, knowing that a public ser- 
vant, or body of public servants, has, in the exercise of the lawful powers of 
such public servant or body, directed a certain person to be taken into custody, 
harbours that person, with the intention of preventing that person from being 
so taken into custody, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to one month, or fine which may extend to 
Rs. 200, or both. 

Exception. This provision does not extend to the case in which the harbour 
is given by the huaband, or wife, or relation in the direct ascending or descend- 
ing line, or brother, or sister, ot the person to whom the harbour is given.* 

178. Whoever, except as hereinafter excepted, knowingly harbours any 
person who has escaped from custody in which he was detained by the lawful 
authority of some public servant, or body of public servants, shall bo punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to two 
months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

^ * For rescue, escapo, anti liarbour, see Chapter X, 
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Exception. (Isa repetition of the exception under clause 177)* 

179 . Whoever intentionally offers any insult, or causes any interruption, 
to any public servant, or body of public servants, while such public servant or 
body is in th® discharge of the public functions of such public servant or body, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to three months, or fine which may extend to Rs, 500, or both. 

180. (Is a repetition of clause J54). 

ISl. Whoever, knowing himself to be directed by law to give any assistance 
to any public servant, or body of public servants, in the execution of the 
public duty of such public servant or bpdy, intentionally omits to give such 
assistance, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to one month, or fine which may extend to Rs. 200, 
or both. 

182. Whoever, knowing that by a local order, promulgated by a public ser- 
vant, or body of public servants, lawfully empowered to promulgate such 
order, he is directed to abstain from a certain act, or to take certain order with 
certain property in his possession, disobeys such direction, shall, if such his 
disobedience causes or tends to cause any danger to human life, health, or 
safety, or any obstruction or annoyance, or risk of such ohst. uction or 
annoyance, to persons lawfully employed, or any rioting, or any risk of riot- 
ing, be punished with imprisonment for a term which may extend to one 
month, or fine which may extend to Rs 200, or both. 

Explanation. It is not necessary that the offender should intend to produce 
harm, or contemplate his disobedience as likely to produce harm ; it is suffi- 
cient that he knows of the order which he disobeys, and that his disobedience 
produces, or is likely to produce, harm. 

Illustrations. 

(a) An order is promulgated by a public servant lawfully empowered to promulgate 
Mich order, forbidding the celebration of a Hindu festival, accomiianied with swinging 
111 front ot the houses of the English gentlemen in Chowringhee A knowingly dis- 
obc)s the order, and thereby causes annoyance, or risk of annoyance, to English fami- 
lies A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(if) An order is promulgated in the manner aforesaid, directing all persons to keep 
(heir dogs within doors for fear of hydrophobia. A knowingly disobeys the order. 
Hole, it A’s disobedience tends to cause danger to Immau life, healtli, or safety, A has 
coiiniiitted the offence dcfuied in this clause. 

(c) An order is promulgated in the manner aforesaid, directing that a religious pro- 
cession shall not pass down a certain street. knowingly disobeys the order, and 
thereby causes danger of riot. A has committed the offence defined m this clause. 

183 (Is a repetition of clause 1.54). 

184. Whoever directly or indirectly holds out any threat of any injury to 
any public servant, or to any person in whom he believes that public servant to 
be interested, for the purpose of inducing that public servant to do any act, or 
to forbear or delay to do any act, connected with the exercise of any public 
functions of such public servant, shall be punished with imprisdhment of either 
description for a term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

^85. (Is a repetition of clause 154), 

I86. Whoever directly or indirectly holds out any threat of any injury to 
person, for the purpose of inducing that person to refrain or desist from 
taking any legal application for protection against any injury to any public 
servant, or body of public servants, legally empowered, as such, to give such 

d^m/.Jo//;>.N.S.VoL.2H.No.lU4. - 
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protection, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

J87. (Is a repetition of clause 154). 


CHAP. X. 

OP OFFENCES AGAINST PUBLIC JUSTICE. 

188. Whoever, in any stage of any judicial proceeding, being bound by an 
oath, or by a sanction tantamount to an oath, to state the truth, states that 
to be true which he knows to be false, touching any point material to the 
result of such proceeding, is said “to give false evidence.” 

Explanations. It is not necessary that the offender should intend to mislead 
the judge as to the general merits of the question at issue. It is sufficient if 
he intends to mislead the judge as to any point material to that question. 

An interpreter bound by an oath, or by a sanction tantamount to an oath, 
to interpret truly to a court of justice, if he intentionally gives a false inter- 
pretation of any words which it is material that he should duly interpret, is 
guilty of giving false evidence. 

A trial before a court-martial is a judicial proceeding. 

An investigation directed by law preliminary to a proceeding before a court 
of justice is a stage of a judicial proceeding, though that investigation may 
not take place before a court of justice. 

An investigation directed by a court of justice according to law, and con- 
ducted under the authority of a court of justice, is a stage of a judicial pro- 
ceeding, though that investigation may not take place before a court of justice. 

Illusfralions. 

(a) A, in support of a just claim which 13 has against Z for Rs 1,000, falsely swears, 
on the trial, tijat he heard Z admit the justice of 13’s claim. A has given false 
evidence. 

(h) A, in an inquiry before a magistrate for the purpose of ascertaining whether Z 
ought to be committed for tiial, makes on oath a false statement material to the ques- 
tion. As this inquiry is a stage of a judicial proceeding, A has given false evidence. 

(c) A, in a*n inquiry before an officer deputed by a court of justice to ascertain, on 
the spot, the boundaries ot land, makes on oath a false statement rnaterial to the ques- 
tion. As this inquiry is a stage of a judicial proceeding, A has given false evidence. 

189. Whoever causes any circumstance to exist, intending that such circum- 
stance may appear in some stage of a judicial proceeding, and that such circum- 
stance so appearing in evidence may cause any person who, in such judicial 
proceeding, acts as a judge, magistrate, juryman, or arbitrator, or makes any 
investigation under the authority of a court of justice, to entertain an erro- 
neous opinion touching any point material to the result of such proceeding, is 
said to “ fabricate false evidence.” 

, Illustrations. 

(a) A puts jewels into a box belonging to Z, with the intention that they maybe 
found in that box, and that this circumstance may cause Z to be convicted of theft. 
A has fabricated lalse evidence. 

(b) A, with the intention of causing Z to be convicted of a criminal conspiracy, 
writes a letter in imitation of Z’s hand-writing, purporting to be addressed to an 
accomplice in such criminal conspiracy, and puts the letter in a place which he knows 
that the officers of the police arc likely to search. A has fabricated false evidence. 

(c) A, having a just claim against Z for Rs. 1,000, forges Z’s signature toabond for 
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Rs, 1,000, for the purpose of supporting that claim before a court of justice. A has 
fabricated false evidence. 

190 Whoever gives or fabricates false evidence shall, except in the case 
hereinafter excepted, be punished with imprisonment of either description for 
^ term which may extend to seven years, and must not be less than one year, 
and shall also be liable to fine. 

Erreption. A person who fabricates false evidence, intending thereby to save 
himself from conviction for an offence, and not intending nor knowing it to be 
likely that the false evidence so fabricated may cause any injury to any other 
party, is not within the penal provisions of this clause. 

Illustrations. 

(o) A commits an offence. He then takes a horse and rides with great speed to a 
distant place, in order that he may, by appearing therein an incredibly short time after 
tlie cuinmission of the offence, cause a court ol ;iustice to think him innocent. A is 
not liable to punishment as a fabricator of false evidence. 

(/j) A, after wounding a person with a knitc, goes into the room where Z is sleep- 
ing, smeais Z’s clothes with blood, and lays the knife under Z’s pillow, intending not 
only that suspicion may thereby be turned away from himself, but also that Z may be 
convicted of voluntarily causing grievous hurt. A is liable to punishment as a fabricator 
of lalse evidence. 

191. Wlioevcr gives or fabricate.s false evidence, intending or knowing it to 
be likely that he may thereby cause any person to be convicted of any offence 
which is capital by this Code, shall be punished with transportation for life, or 
with rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend to life, and must not 
be less than seven years, and shall also be liable to fine.* 

192. Whoever gives or fabricates false evidence, intending or knowing it to 
be likely that he may thereby cause any person to be convicted of an offence 
which by this Code is not capital, but punishable with a term of more than 
seven years, shall be punished as a person convicted of that offence v,'Ould be 
liable to be piiiiislied.f 

Illustration. 

A gives false evidence before a court of justice, intending thereby to cause Z to be 
foiivicted of a dacoity. The punishment of ducoity is transportation for life, or rigo- 
loiis imprisonment for a term winch may extend to life, and must not to be less than 
three years, with or witliout fine. A, therefore, is liable to such transportation or 
imprisonment, and to fine. 

193. Whoever rcmove.s, conceals, delivers to any party, or causes to be 
transferred to any party, any property, intending thereby to prevent that pro- 
perty fiom being taken as a forfeiture, or in satisfaction of a fine, under a sen- 
tence which has been pronounced, or whicli he knows to be likely to be 
pronounced, by a court of justice, or from being taken in execution of a decree 
which has been made, or which he knows to be likely to be made, by a court of 
justice in a civil suit, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description 
lor a term wliich may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

194. Whoever claims any property, knowing that he has no rightful claim 
to such property, or practises any deception touching any right to any property, 
Intending thereby to prevent that property from being taken as a forfeiture, or 

satisfaction of a fine, under a sentence which has been pronounced, or which 
kc knows to be likely to be pronounced, by a court of justice, or from being 

• For the case in which death is voluntarily caused by false evidence, see the head of Voluntary 
‘ ‘^'Pable Homicide. 

1 The subornation of false evidence falls under the head of Allotment, 
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taken in execution of a decree which has been made, or which he knows to be 
likely to be made, by a court of justice in a civil suit, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to one year 
or fine, or both. ’ 

195. Whoever, in any declaration made and subscribed by him, which decla- 
ration any court of justice is bound by law to receive as evidence of any fact 
states as true what he knows to be false, touching any point material to the 
effect of such declaration, shall be punished with imprisonment of either des- 
cription for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

196. Whoever, fraudulently, or for the purpose of annoyance, institutes any 
civil suit, knowing that he has no just ground to institute such suit, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to one year, or fine, or both. 

Exj)lanation. It is not necessary that the party to whom the offender intends 
to cause wrongful loss or annoyance should be the party against whom the suit 
is instituted. 

Illustration. 

A, intending fraudulently to <leprive Z of property to which A knows that A has no 
right, institutes a suit against B for that property by collusion with B. A has com- 
mitted the otfence defined in this clause. 

197. Whoever intentionally offers any insult, or causes any interruption, to 
any public servant, or body of public servants, while such public servant or 
body is sitting as a court of justice, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to six months, or fine which 
may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

198. (Isa re|)etition of clause 154). 

199. Whoever, directly or indirectly, holds out any threat of any injury to 
any person, for the purpose of inducing that f)erson to refrain from instituting, 
prosecuting, or defending any civdsuit, or from taking any legal step incident 
to, or consequent upon, such institution, prosecution, or defence, or from 
giving evidence in any stage of any judicial proceeding whatever, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may extend 
to two years, or fine, or both. 

200. (Is a repetition of clause 154). 

201 . Whoever escapes, or attempts to escape, from any custody in which he 
is lawfully detained in pursuance of a sentence of a court of Justice, or by virtue 
of a commutation of such sentence, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

202- (Isa repetition of clause 154). 

203. Whoever, having been lawfully trans[)ortcd for a term not extending to 
life, returns from such transportation, the term of such transportation not 
having expired, and his punishment not having been remitted, shall be punished 
with transportation for life, and shall also be liable to fine. 

204. Whoever, having been sentenced to a punishment which has been 
lawfully commuted for transportation for a term of years and subsequent 
banishment for life, returns from such transportation or banishment, his 
punishment not having been remitted, shall be punished with transportation 
for life, and shall also be liable to fine. 

205. Whoever, having been lawfully banished, returns from such banish- 
ment, his term of banishment not having expired, and his punishment not 
having been remitted, shall be punished with transportation for a term whic 
may extend to seven years, to which banishment for life shall always be adde 
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206. Whoever, except as hereinafter excepted, knowing that any person 
has escaped from any custody in which such person was lawfully detained, in 
pursuance of the sentence of a court of justice, or by virtue of a commuta- 
tion of such sentence, or has returned from lawful transportation or banish- 
lucnt, the term of such transportation or banishment not having expired, and 
the punishment of such person not having been remitted, gives harbour, assis- 
tance, or intelligence to such person, with the intention of saving such person 
from the legal consequences of such escape or return, shall be punished with 
simple imprisonment for a terra which may extend to six months, or fine which 
may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

Exoeplion. This provision docs not extend to the case in which the harbour, 
assistance, or intelligence is given by the husband, or wife, or relation in the 
direct ascending or descending line, or brother, or sister of the person to whom 
the harbour, assistance, or intelligence is given. 

207. Whoever, having accepted any conditional remission of punishment, 
in the manner described in the Code of Procedure, knowingly violates any 
condition on which such remission was granted, shall be punished with the 
punishment to which he was originally sentenced, if he has already suffered 
no i)art of that punishment ; and if he has suffered any part of that punish- 
ment, then with so much of that punishment as he has not already suffered. 


CHAP, XI. 


(IF OI Fl NCrS RKIAllNC. TO TUK R! VFNUE. 

208 Whoever imports, or attempts to import, any property into the terri- 
toiies of the East-Tndia Company, or exports, or attempts to export, any 
property fiom the said territories, or conveys, or attempts to convey, any pro- 
perty from place to [)lacc within the said territories, in contravention of any 
Liw hy which such importation, exportation, or conveyance is prohibited or 
regulated, is said to commit the offence of “smuggling.” 

Illustrnlions. 

(ii) A imports goods by landing them at a place at which the landing of them is 
pr(jliil)itcd by law. A has committed the offence of smuggling. 

(6) A eoiivey.s goods throngh the teriitoiies ol the East-India Company without a 
piTniit, being lorbidden by law so to convey tbem. A has committed the offence of 
smuggling. 

(c) A exports goods witliout paying an export duty on them, being forbidden by law 
so to export them. A ha.s committed the offence of smuggling. 

209. Whoever commits the offence of smuggling, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
months, or with fine which may extend to Rs. .'500 added to five times the 
market value of the property smuggled, or with both. 

210. Whoever fraudulently receives smuggled goods, knowing the same to 
have been smuggled, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to three months, or with fine which may 
wtend to Rs. ,500 added to five times the market value of the property 
smuggled, or with both. 

21], Whoever, being in charge of any vessel, places that vessel in any 
*»>tuation in which he is forbidden to place it by any servant or body of public 
servants, employed in the collection of the revenue, and empowered by law, 
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as such public servants, or body, to forbid the placing of such vessel in such 
situation, shall be punished with fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000. 

212. Whoever cultivates, collects, or manufactures any article in contraven- 
tion of any law by which the cultivation, collection, or manufacture of that 
article is prohibited or regulated, shall be punished with simple imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to three months, or fine which may extend to 
Rs. 500, or both. 

Illustrations, 

(а) A, contrary to law, cultivates the poppy. A lias committed the offence defined 
in this clause. 

(б) A cultivates tobacco in a district in which such cultivation is prohibited bylaw. 
A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(c) A, contrary to law, collects opium from the poppy. A has committed the offence 
defined in this claii.se. 

(d) A, in the Bombay presidency, contrary to law, collects toddy from the brab 
tree. A has committed the offence defined in this danse. 

213. Whoever makes or has in his possession any implement, material, or 
receptacle, in order to the doing of any thing which is an offence under the 
last preceding clause, shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to three months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 500, or 
both. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A makes a saltpan, for the purpose of collecting salt, contrary to law. A has 
committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(б) A has in his possession a still, for the purpose of distillation, contrary to law. A 
has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

214. Whoever sells, or offers for sale, any article in contravention of any 
law by which the selling or offering for sale of such article is prohibited or 
regulated, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to three months, or fine which may extend to lls. 500, 
or both. 

215. Whoever has in his possession any article in contravention of any law 
by which the possession of that article is prohibited or regulated, shall be 
punished with fine which may extend to twice the value of that article. 

216. Whoever, being bound by law to pnl any mark on any article in his 
possession, omits to put such mark on such article, shall be punished with 
fine, which may extend to the value of such article. 

217 . Whoever performs any part of the process of counterfeiting any stamp 
from which the Government derives a revenue, shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either de.'icription for a term wliich may extend to seven years, and 
must not be less than one year, and shall also he liable to fine. 

218. Whoever has in liis possession any implement or material, intending or 
knowing it to be likely that the same may be used for the purpose of counter- 
feiting any stamp from which the Government derives a revenue, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may extend 
to seven years, and must not be less than one year, and shall also be liable to 
fine. 

219. Whoever makes any implement, intending or knowing it to be likely 
that the same may be used for the purpose of counterfeiting any stamp from 
which the Government derives a revenue, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a terra which may extend to seven years, and must 
not be less than one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 
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g20. Whoever sells or offers for sale any stamp which he knows to be a 
counterfeit of any stamp from which the Government derives a revenue, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to seven years, and must not be less than one year, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

22h Whoever has in his possession any stamp which he knows to be a coun- 
terfeit of any stainji from which the Government derives a revenue, intending 
to sell or offer for sale such stamp, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to seven years, and must not 
be less than one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

222. Whoever uses as genuine' any stamp, knowing it to be a counterfeit of 
any stamp from which the Government derives a revenue, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to six 
months, or fine, or both. 

Whoever, intending to cause wrongful loss to the Government, effaces 
from any substance bearing a stamp any writing for which such stamp has been 
used, in order that such stamp may be used for a different writing, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to three months, or with a fine which may extend to an amount equal to 
K.s..')00 added to five times the price of such stamp, or with both. 

Whoever, intending to cause wrongful loss to the Government, uses 
for any wiiting, as a stamp which has not been used before, a stamp which he 
knows to have been before used for a different writing, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either dcscrij)tion for a term which may extend to three 
months, or with fine which may extend to an amount equal to lls. 500 added 
to five times the price of such stamp, or with both. 

22d Whoever establishes or maintains any illegal post for the purpose of 
convening letters or packets from place to place for hire, or receives any letter 
or packet in order to the conveying of the same by such illegal post, or con- 
veys thescimcby such illegal post, or delivers the same after the conveyance of 
the same by such illegal post, shall be [)unislR*d with imprisonment of either 
ilcscnption for a term which may extend to three months, or fine which may 
extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

221). Whoever, being in cliarge of any letter or packet which is on board of 
any vessel, and being legally bound to deliver such letter or packet into the 
keeping of any officer in charge of a post-office, intentionally omits so to 
deliver the same, at the time and in the manner directed by law, shall be 
punished with fine. 

227. Whoever, being in charge of any vessel, refuses to receive on board, 
for the purpose of conveyance, any letter or packet which he is required to 
receive on board by any public servant, or any body of public servants, legally 
competent as such to require him so to receive the same, shall be punished 
"'iih fine which may extend to Rs. 500. 

228. Whoever, being legally authorized by license from any public servant, 
3ssuch, or from any body of public servants, as such, to cultivate, to collect, 
^0 nianufiictiire, to import, to export, to convey from place to place, to sell, 

to have in his possession, any article, disobeys any direction of law, or any 
condition imposed by the lawful authority of the public servant, or body of 
public servants, from whom such license was obtained, as to the way in which 

is to act as such licensed person, shall be punished with fine which may 
extend to Rs. 200. 
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'Illustrations. 

(a) A, a Ucerned stamp-vender, being bound, as such licensed stamp-ven4er, to 
have the schedule of stamps affixed in a conspicuous situation in his shop, omits to 
have that schedule so affixed. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(b) A, a proprietor of salt covered by a rowannah, being legally bound daily to cer- 

tify on the back of his rowannah the quantity sold by him, omits to do so. A has 
committed the offence defined in this clause. ^ 

229 . The punishments provided in this chapter are independent of any con- 
fiscation to which the prpperty, with respect to v^hich the offences defined in 
this chapter have been^bnimitted, is liable jjnder any law. 


NOTE C. 

ON THE CHAPTEa OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE STATE. 

His iSbrdfhip in Council^Ul perceive that in this chapter we have provided only 
for the offences against theti^ernmcnt of India, and that we have made no mention 
of offences against the gencrm' Government of the British empire. We have dune so, 
because it appears to us doubtful to what extent his Lordship in Council is competent 
to legislate respecting such offences. The Act of Parliament which defines the legis- 
lative power of the Council of India, especially prohibits that body from making any 
law “which shall in any way affect any prerogative of the Crown, or the authoiity of 
Parliament, or any part of the unwritten laws or constitution of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, whereon may depend, in any degree, the allegiance of 
any person to the Crown of the United Kingdom, or the sovereignty or dominion of 
the said Crown, over any part of the said territories.” 

It might be argued that these words relate only to laws affecting the rights of the 
Crown and of Parliament, and not to laws affecting the penal sanctions of those rights, 
and that, therefore, though the Governor- general in Council has no power to absolve 
the King’s subjects from their allegiance, he has power to fix the punishment to which 
they shall be liable for violating their allegiance. It seems to us, however, that there is 
the clearest connexion in this case between the right and the penal sanction ; that a 
power to alter the sanction amounts to a power to abolish the righ|j and that Parlia- 
ment, which withheld from the Indian Legislature one of these powers, cannot be sup. 
posed to have intended to grant the other. 

If the Governor-general in Council has the legal power to fix the punishment of a 
subject who should, in the territories of the East- India Company, conspire the death 
of the King, or levy war against the King, then the Governor-general in Council has the 
legal power to fix that punishment at a fine of one |nTia ; and it is plain, that a law 
which should fix such a fine as the only punishment of regicide and rebellion, would 
be a law virtually ab.solving all subjects within the territories of the Bftst* India Com* 
pany from their allegiance. 

This part of the penal law, therefore, we have not ventured to touch. We leave it 
to the Imperial Legislature ; but we trust that we may be permitted to suggest to his 
Lordship in Council, that the early attention of the Home Authorities should be called 
to this subject. 

There is no doubt that the Criminal Statute Law of England is not binding genera y 
on a native of India in the Mofussil. Whether the Statute Law relating to treason c 
binding on such a native, is a question with respect to which we do not venture to give 
a decided opinion. It seems to us exceedingly doubtful whether that part of the Sta 
tute Law be binding on such a native. It is quite certain that no court has ever enforce 
it against such a native, and that, in the opinion of many respectable and intelhge" 
judicial officers in the service of the Company, it would not legally be enforced agains^ 
such a native. Nor are the Company’s judicial officers, by whom alone such a nativ 
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an legally be tried, likely to be accurately acquainted with the Statute Law of Eng- 
land on the aubject of treason, or with the mass of constructions and precedents by 
which that law has been overlaid. If such a native be not punishable under the Eng- 
lish Statute Law of treason, it is difficult to say under what law he could be punished 
for that crime. The Regulations contain nothing on the subject. The Council of India, 
we conceive, is not competent to legislate respecting it. The Mohamedan law naigUt 
ossibly be so violently strained as to reach it in Bengal and in the Madras presidency; 
and in the Hombay presidency it might possibly be brought within that clause, which 
arms tlie Courts with an enormous discretion, in cases in which they conceive that 
morality and social order require protection. But there are, in our opinion, strong 
reasons against retaining either the ^hamedan penal law,' or the sweeping clause of 
the Bombay Regulations to which tvf^ave referred. 

It mny be added, that the provision of the Bombay Regulations, to which we have 
referred, applies only to persons who profess a religion with which a system of penal 
law is inseparably connected. Unless, therefore, the English Statute Law on the sub- 
iectof treason applies to natives in the Mofussil.a point respecting which we entertain 
great doubt, a native Christian who should, at Surat, the levying of #ar, not 
against the Company’s Government, but against the Brrftsh Crown, would be liable 
to no punishment whatever. 

Tliis anomalous state of things may be, in some degree, explained by ^he singular 
manner in which the British empire grew up in India. The East-India Company wm, 
during a long course of years, in theory at least, under two masters. It derived its 
corporate existence from the British Parliament : it held its territorial possessions 
by a grant from the durbar of Delhi. The situation of the native subjects of the Com- 
pany bore some analogy to that of the inhabitants of Mindelhcim. while that fief of the 
empire was held by the Duke of *Marl boro ugh. The inhabitants of Mindelheim were 
fubjects of the Duke of Marlborougli, but they owed no allegiance to the English 
crown, though their sovereign was subject to that ciown. It uas in this way that the 
Biitisb empire in India originated. It was long con.sidered as a wise policy to disguise 
the real power of the English under the forms of vasMbige, and to leave to the Mogul 
and his viceroys the empty honours of a sovereignty which was really held by the 
Company. This policy was abandoned slowly, and by iinpercepiilile degrees. The recog- 
nition of the supremacy of the King of Delhi appeared on the seal of the British 
Govenimerit down to a late peiiod A great change has, indeed, taken place since the 
grant of the Dewmiinee of the Lower Provinces to the Company, but it has taken place 
so giadually, that, though it would be absurd to deny that the natives of British India 
are now subjects of Ins Majesty, it would be impossible to point out the particular 
time when they became so. 

To these eireumstances we attribute most of the anomalies which are to be found 
m the legal rcliition subsisting between the natives of Bntisli India otid the goneml 
Government of the empire. It seems highly desiral.le that the Imperial Legislature 
should dowltat cannot be done liy the Local Legislature, and should pass a law of lugh 
treason for the territories of the East- India Company. As far, indeed, as respects t e 
royal person, the present state of the law, though in theory unseemly, is not likely to 
cause any practical evil. It is highly Improbable that any English king will visit his 
Indian dominions, or tliat any plot, having for Us object the death of an English king, 
will ever extend its ramifications to India ; but it is by no means improbable that per- 
sons residing in the territories of the East-India Company may be parties to the levying 
of war against the British crown, without violating any local regulations. Ifaiiy in^r- 
rection were to take place in any of the British dominions in the Eastern seas m 
Ceylon, for example, or in Mauritius— it is by no means improbable that persons resid- 
ing witliin the Company’s territories might furnish information and stores to the rebe s; 
8nd if this were done by a person not subject to the jurisdiction of the Courts es^ 
Wished by Royal Charter, we are satisfied that there would be the most serious Uim- 
culty in bringing the criminal to llgal punishment. 
W*/«f../o«;7/.N.JS.VoL.*26,No.l04. ' 
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We have, his Loi‘dship in Council will perceive, made the abetting of hostilitiei 
against the Government, in certain cases, a separate offence, instead of leaving it tc 
tlie operation of the general law laid down in the Chapter on Abetment, We have 
done so for tw'o reasons. In the first place, war may be waged against the Governmeni 
by persons in whom it is no offence to wage such war, by foreign princes and their sub. 
jects. Our general rules on the subject of abetment would apply to the case of a per- 
son residing in the British territories who should abet a subject of the British Govern- 
ment in waging war against that Government; but they would not reach the case ol 
a person who, while residing in the British territories, should abet the waging of wai 
by any foreign prince against the British Government. In the second place, we agree 
with the great body of legislators in thinking, that, tliough in general a person who has 
been a party to a criminal design which has not been carried into effect, ought not to 
be punished so severely as if that design bud been carried into effect, yet an exception 
to this rule must be made with respect to high offences against the State. For state- 
crimes, and especially the most heinous and formidable state-crimes, have this pecu- 
liarity, that if they are successfully committed, the criminal is almost always secuie 
from punishment. The murderer is in greater danger after his victim is despatched 
than before ; the thief is in greater danger after the purse is taken than before ; but 
the rebel is out of danger as soon as he has subverted the Government. As the Penal 
Law is impotent against a successful rebel, it is consequently necessary that it should 
be made strong and sharp against the first beginnings of rebellion — against treasonable 
designs which have been carried no further than plots and preparations. We have, 
therefore, not thought it expedient to leave such plots and preparations to the ordi- 
nary Law of Abetment. That Law is framed on principles which, Ihough they appear 
to us to be quite sound, as respects the great majority of offences, would he inappli- 
cable here. Under that general Law, a conspiracy for the subversion of thcGoveniment 
would not he punished at all, if the conspirators were detected before they liad done 
more than discuss plans, adopt resolutions, and interchange promises of fidelity. A 
conspiracy for the subversion of the Government, winch should he carried as far as 
the gunpowder treason, or the assassination plot against William the 'I'hird, would be 
punished very much less severely than the counteifeiting a rupee, or the presenting of 
a forged check. We liave, therefore, thought it absolutely necessary to make separate 
provision for the previous abetting of great statc-offences. The subsequent abetting of 
such offences may, we think, without inconvenience, he left to he dealt with according 
to the general law. 


NOTE D. 


ON THE CHAITKR OK OFFENcks UKI.Al'lKG lO THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

A few words will explain the necessity of having some provisions of the nature of 
those which are contuinwl in this chapter. 

It is obvious that a person who, not being himself subject to military law, exhorts 
or assists those who are subject to military law to commit gross breaches of discipline, 
is a proper subject of punishment. But the general law respecting the abetting of 
offences will not reach such a person ; nor, framed as it is, would it he desirable that 
it should reach him. It would not reach him, because the military delinquency whicli 
he has abetted is not punisliahle by this Code ; and therefore is not, in our legal 
nomenclature, an offence. Nor is it desirable that the punishment of a person not 
military who has abetted a breach of military discipline should he fixed according to 
the principles on which we have proceeded in framing the law of abetment. We have 
provided that the punishment of the abettor of an offence shall be equal or propor- 
tional to the punishment of tlie person who commits that offence : and this seems 
us a sound principle when apjilied only to the punishments provided by this Co e* 
But the military penal law is, and must necessarily he, far more severe than that un 
which the body of the people live. The severity of the military penal law can 
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justified only by reasons drawrn from the peculiar habits and duties of soldiers, andftoin 
the peculiar relation in which they stand to the Government. The extension of such 
severity to persons not members of the military profession, appeals to us altogether 
unwarrantable. If a person not military, who abets a breacli of military discipline, 
shoiiltl be made liable to a punishment regulated, according to our general rules, by 
the punishrnent to which such a breach of discipline renders a soldier liable, the 
whole symmetry of the penal law would be destroyed. He who should induce a 
soldier to disobey any order of a commanding officer would be liable to be punished 
more severely tlian a ducoit, a professional thug, an incendiary, a ravisher, or a kid- 
napper. We have attempted in this chapter to provide, in a manner more consistent 
with tlie general character of the Code, for the punishment of persons who, not being 
military, abet military crimes. 


NOTE E. 

ON THE OHAPTKR OF THE ABUSE OF THE COWERS Of TUBLIC SERVANTS. 

I'bis chapter is intended to reach offence.', which are committed by public servants, 
and which are of such a description that they can be committed by public servants 
alone. 

We have found considerable difficulty in drawing the line between public servants 
and the groat mass of the community. We hope that the description which we have 
given in clause H will be found to comprehend all those whom it is desirable to bring 
tinder this part of the law ; and we trust that, when the Code of Procedure is com- 
pleted, this desciiption may be miidehoth inoie accurate and more concise. 

Those offences which are common between public servants and other members of 
the community, we leave to the general provisions of the Code. If a public servant 
oirihezzlcs public money, wo leave him to the ordinary law of criminal breacli of trust. 
It he falsely pretends to have disbursed money for the public, and by this deception 
induces the Government to allow it in his accounts, we leave him to the ordinary law 
of cheating. If he produces forged vouchers to back bis statement, we leave him to 
the ordinary law of forgery. We see no reason for punishing these offences more 
severely when the Government suffers by them, than when private people suffer. A 
Government, indeed, which docs not consider the sufferings of private individuals as 
its own, is not only selfish, but short-sighted in its selfishness. The revenue is 
drawn from the wealth of individuals, and every act of dishonest spoliation which 
tends to render individuals insecure in the enjoyment of their wealth, is really an 
injury to the revenue. On every account, therefore, we think it desirable that the 
property of the state should, in general, be piotccted by exactly the same laws which 
are considered as sufficient for the protection of the property of the subject. 

We are not without apprehension that we may be thought to have treated the 
transgressions of public servants too fiivourably, to have passed by without notice 
some malpractices which deserve punishment, and, where we have provided punish- 
ments, to have seldom made those punishments sufficiently severe. 

It is true that we have altogether omitted to provide any punishment for some 
kind,s of misconduct on the part of public servants. It is true, also, that the punish- 
ments wliich we propose in this chapter are not generally proportioned either to the 
®vil which the abuse of power produces, or the depravity of a man who, having been 
entrusted with power for the public benefit, employs that power to gratify his own 
cupidity or revenge, 

Hut it is to be remembered, that there is a marked distinction between the penal 
clauses contained in this chapter and the other penal clauses of the Code. In general, 
penal clause sets forth the whole punishment which can be inflicted on an offender 
y any public authority. The penally of theft, of breach of trust, of cheating, of 
extortion, of assault, of defamation, has been fixed on the supposition that it is the 
^ ole penalty which the criminal is to suffer, and that no power in the state can make 
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Rn;^ addition to if. But the penalty of an offence committed by a public Attfc'tionary 
in the exercise of his public functionti, has been fixed on the supposition that it wil 
often be only a part, and a small part, of the penalty which he will suffer. It is j; 
the power of the Government to punish him for many acts which the law has no( 
made punishable. It is in the power of the Government to add to any sentence 
pronounced by the Courts another sentence, which will often be even mSre terrible. 
To a man whose subsistence is derived from official emoluments, whose habits are 
formed to official business, and whose w'hole ambition is fixed on official promotion, 
degradation to a lower post is a punishment ; dismissal from the public service is a 
punishment sufficient even for a serious offence. The mere knowledge that his 
character has suffered in the opinion of those superiors on whom his advancement 
depends, probably gives him as misch pain as a heavy fine. 

This is, to a great degree, the case in every country, and assuredly not less in India 
than in any other country. Indeed, those sei vants of the Company by whom all the 
higher offices in tlie Indian Government are filled, entertain a feeling about their 
situations very different Irom that w'hich is found among political men in England. It 
is natural that they should entertain such a feeling. They are set apart, at an early 
age, as persons destined to hold offices in India. Their education is conducted at 
home with that view. They are transfer red, when just entering on manhood, to the 
country which they are to govern. They pass the best years of their lives in acquiring 
knowledge which is most important to men who are to fill high situations in India, 
but which, in any other walk of life, would bring little profit and little distinction; in 
mastering languages which, when they quit this country, are useless to them ; in 
studying a vast and complicated system of levenue which is altogether peculiar to the 
East ; in becoming intimately acquainted with the l^tere^ts, the resources, and the 
projects of potentates whose very existence is unknown even to educated men in 
Europe. To such a man, dismissal from the service of the Indian Government is 
generally a very great calamity. His life has been thrown away. It has been passed 
in acquiring information and experience which, in any pursuit to which lie may now 
betake himself, will be of little or no service to him. Theie are, therefore, tew 
covenanted servants of the Company, who, even if they were men destitute of all 
honourable feeling, would not look on di^missHl Irom the service as a most severe 
punishment ; but the covenanted servants of the Com))any are English gentlemen, 
that is to say, they are person® to whom the ruin of their tortimes is less teirible than 
the ruin of their characters There are few of them, we believe, to whom an intima- 
tion that their integrity was suspected by the Government would not give more pain 
than a sentence of six months’ impiisonmerit for an offence not o^a disgraceful kind; 
and to many of them, death itself would appear less dreadful than ignominious expul- 
sion fiom the body of which they are members. 

Thus dismissal from tlie public service is a punishment exceedingly dreaded by 
public functionaries, and most dreaded in this country by the highest class of public 
functionaries. Nor is this all ; it is not merely a severe punishment, but it is also a 
punishment which is far more likely to be inflicted than many punishments which are 
less severe. Those who are legally competent to inflict it are bound by no rules, 
except those which their own discretion may impose on them. For what kind and 
degree of delinquency they shall inflict it, by what evidence that delinquency shall be 
established, by what tribunals the inquiry shall be conducted, nay, whether there shall 
be any delinquency, any evidence, any tribunal, is absolutely in their breasts; they 
may inflict this punishment, and may he justified in inflicting it, for transgressions 
which are not susceptible of precise definition, and which have not been substantw^® 
by decisive proof; they may be justified in inflicting it, because many petty circum- 
stances, each of which separately would be too trivial for notice, have, when ta e** 
together, satisfied them that a functionary is unfit for any public employment; t ey 
may be justified in inflicting it because they strongly suspect him of guilt which t 
cannot bring home to him by evidence to which a zillali judge would pay any a e 
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tion. Mo«t of what we have said of the punishment of dUmIssal from office aDolies 
though not in the same degree, to the slighter punishments of censure susnension* 
and removal from a higher to a lower post. ' ^ ' 

We have shown that public functionaries are liable, not only to the punishments 
provided by this Code, hut also to other peculiar punishments of great severity It 
seems therefore to follow, that if those who possess the power of inflicting these pecu 
linr punishments can be trusted, some mal-practices of public functionaries may be 
safely left unnoticed in this Code, and that other mal-practices need not be visited 
with legal punishment so rigorous as their enormity might seem to merit. The 
executive Government, in our opinion, deserves to be trusted. At all events, it must 
be trusted : for it is quite certain, that no l.iws will prevent corruption and oppression 
on the part of the servants of the Indian Government, if that Government is inclined 
to screen the offenders. The Government, to say nothing of the vast influence which 
ir can indirectly exert, appoints, promotes, and removes judges at its discretion. It 
ean remit any sentence pronounced by the Courts. It can, therefore, if it be* not 
honestly disposed to correct official abuses, render any penal clauses directed against 
Piichabusesalmost wholly inoperative; and if it be honestly disposed, as we firmly 
believe that it is, to correct official abuses, it will use for that purpose its power of 
rewarding and punishing its servants. 

Jt will be seen, that we propose, under clause 138. to punish with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding three years, or with fine, or both, the corruption of public 
functionaries. The punishment of fine will, we think, be found very efficacious in 
ca<5cs of this descrifition, if the judges exercise the power given them as they 
ought to do, and compel the delinquent to deliver up the whole of his ill-gotten 
wealth. 


The mere taking of presents by a public lunctionary, when it cannot be proved that 
such presents were corruptly taken, we have made penal only m one particular case, 
to which we shidl heiealter call the attention of his Lordship in Council. We have 
not made the taking of presents by public functionaiies generally penal, because, 
though we think that it is a practice w’hich ought to he carefully watched, and often 
sevciely punished, we aie not satisfied that it is possible to frame any law on the sub- 
ject w hich w'ould not be rendered inoperative either by its extreme severity or by its 
extreme laxity. Absolutely to pioliibit all public functionaries from taking presents 
would be to prohibit a son fiom contiibuting to tlie support of a father, a father from 
giving apoition with a daughter, a brother from extricating a brother from pecuniary 
tliHiciilties. No Government would wish to prevent persons intimately connected by 
blood, by marriage, or by Iriendsbip, from rendering services to each other; and no 
tribunals would enforce a law which should make the rendering of such services a 
crimp. Where no such close connexion exists, the receiving of laige presents by a 
public functiotmry is generally a very suspicious proceeding ; but a lime, a w’reath of 
flowers, a slice ot betel-nut, a drop of atar of roses poured on his handkerchief, are 
presents which it W'ould, in this country, be held churlish to refuse, and which can- 
not possibly corrupt the most mercenary of mankind. Other presents of more value 
Oan these may, on account of their peculiar nature, be accepted, without affording 
fiuy ground for suspicion. Luxuiies socially consumed according to the usages of 
_^ospitality, are presents of this description. It would be unreasonable to treat a man 
0 ce as a criminal for drinking many rupees’ worth of champagne in a year at the 
e of an acquaintance, though if he were to suffer one of his subordinates to 
accept even a single rupee in specie, he might deserve exemplary punishment. 

appears to us, therefore, that the taking of presents, wdiere a corrupt motive 
^nnot he proved, ought not, in general, to be a crime cognizable by the Courts, 
rabl^^ particular case it ought to be punished or not, will depend on innume- 

e circumstances, which it is impossible accurately to define; on the amount of the 
*tand"^' nature of the present, on the relation in which tlie giver and receiver 
to each other. Suppose that a wealthy English agent, who is interested in a 
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young civil servant of the Company, were to pay the debts of that civil servant ; oj 
suppose that a resident were to furnish money to enable his invalid assistant to pro. 
ceed to the Cape ; in these transactions there might be nothing which the most 
scrupulous could disapprove : but the case would be widely different, if a wealthy 
native zemindar were to pay the debts of a collector of his district ; or if any of the 
officers at the residency w'ere to receive money from the minister of a foreign power 
In such a case, though it might be impossible to prove a corrupt motive, we think 
that the Government would be inexcusable if it suffered the delinquent to remain in 
the public service. 

We have hitherto put only extreme cases, cases in which it is clear that the taking 
of presents ought not to be punished, or cases in which it is clear that the taking of 
presents ought to be severely punished : but between the extremes lie an immense 
variety of cases; some of which call for severe punishment, some for milder punish- 
ment, some for censure, some for gentle admonition, wlnle some ought to be tole- 
rated. We have said, that if a collector were to accept a large present of money from 
a wealthy native zemindar, he would deserve to be turned out of the service; but if 
the collector were to accept such a present from an English itidigo planter, the case 
would be different. The indigo planter might be his uncle, his brother, his father-in- 
law, his brother-in-law: in that case there might be no impropriety in the transac- 
tion. Again, if a native in the public service were to accept a present from a zemin- 
dar who has connexion with him by blood, mariiage, or friendship, there might be no 
impropriety in the transaction. 

By the Act of Pailiament to which the mal. practices of the first British conquerors 
of India gave occasion, the servants of the Company were forbidden to receive pre- 
sents front Asiatics, but were left at liberty to receive presents from Europeans. The 
legislators of tliat time appear to have proceeded on the supposition that the servants 
of the Company would all be Englishmen, and that no Englishman would ever have 
any such connexion with any native as would render the receiving of presents from 
that native unobjectionable. 

Natives are now declared by law to be competent to hold any post in the Company’s 
sendee. It would evidently be improper to interdict an Asiatic, in the service of the 
Company, from receiving pecuniary assistance from his Asiatic father, or from 
receiving a portion with an Asiatic bride. It seems to us, therefore, that the rule 
laid down by Parliament, though it will still be in many cases an excellent rule of 
evidence, ought not, under the altered circumstances of India, to continue to be a 
rule of law. 

Again : it ought to be remembered that the European and native races are not at 
present divided from each other by so strong a line of separation, as at the time when 
the British Parliament laid down the rule w hich w’e are considering. The interval is 
still wide, but it by no means appears to us, as it appeared to the legislators of the last 
generation, to be impassable. It is evident, therefore, that the rule formerly laid down 
by Parliament is constantly becoming less and less applicable to the state of India. 
On these grounds, we have thought it advisable to leave this matter to the executive 
Government, which will doubtless promulgate from time to time such rules as it may 
deem proper, and will enforce submission to those rules by visiting its disobedient ser- 
vants with censure, with degradation, or with dismissal from the public service, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of every case. 

We have thought it desirable to make one exception. We propose that a judge, 
who accepts any valuable thing by way of gift, from one whom he knows to be a 
plaintiff or a defendant in any cause pending in his court, shall be severely punished. 
This rule is not to extend to the taking of food in the interchange of ordinary civili- 
ties. It appears to us, that the objections which we have made to a general law pro- 
hibiting the receipt of presents by public functionaries, do not apply to this clause. 
The rule is clear and definite. The practice against which it is directed is not a prac- 
tice which ought sometimes to be encouraged and sometimes to be tolerated : it ought 
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jlways, and under all clrcumstancea, to be discouraRed It tberpfnr. 
sll tlie characteristics which mark out a practice as a (it ohi. f r ^ ippeara to unite 
The only other penal provision of .ir^C; to w, -0^7? 
call the attention of his Lordship in Council is that whirh * necessary to 

we arc of opinion that the preceding cSc and tt no v **»• 

possesses of suspending, degrading, and dismis’sing public furcZlriJwIrbTfonnd 

brought before the criminal tribunals, which will somptLe i^’ ^ 

public servants, and which therefore it would n Zie; tl 
from office, yet which will be very often committedTttcTc:: b^^ 
impuruty and which, if otten committed, would impair the efficiency of all deZ 
menra of the administration, and would produce infinite vexation to L body of the 

By the existing laws of all the presidencies, a summary judicial power is civen in 
certain ^es to certain official superiors, for the purpose of restrainfng their Lbordh 
nates. We ara inclined to be leve that this is a wholesome power, and that it has „ 
the great majority of cases, been honestly employed for the protection of the 0 ^ 11 ^ 
We propose therefore, to adopt the principle, and to make the system uniform 
through all the provinces of the empire, and through all the departments of the public 
service We propose that a public tuiictionary. who is guilty of neglect of du y! Z 
ro, s his .superiors with disrespect, or who disobeys the lawful orders given by tZ 
for IS guidance, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding the official pay which he receives 

imprisouZi't “ 

III the Code of Procedure we think that it will be proper to provide that the power 
of awarding this penalty shall be given, not to the ordinary tribunals, but to the offiral 
siipenois of t he otrender. I hus, if a subordinate officer emidoyed in the collection of 
e nue s ou d incur this penalty, it will be imposed by the collector, and the appeal 
' V n Hoard of Itevemie. If an officer employed to execute the pro. 

ocss ol a /illah Court should neglect his duty, the fine will be imposed by the ZHIah 

ram n‘"fi, ' ‘'•' 1 '’“ <>«■“'« Should be 

oral, I ted by a tide-waiter, the Collector of Customs for the port will probably impose 
lie penalty and the appeal will be to the Hoard of Customs. ■These instances we give 

iriir ^ ' "*’7*’"* '‘PP®’"'® •“ '‘® desirable. 'The details of this 

the law of procedure cannot be airanged without much consideration and 

liara"ur'v™-7?"*«'?"''’"'“' '""^'''tTcd. We are of opinion that we 

ave provided sufficient punishment lor the public servant who receives a bribe : but 

offpi-s > wliether we have provided sidlicient punishment for the person who 

Diiliii ” ^ person who, without any demand express or implied on the part of a 

it wiVf volunteers an offer of a brilie, and induces that public servant to accept 
but fh ^ general rule, contained in clause 88, as an instigator; 

serv‘ t complies with a demand, however signified, on the part ot a public 

bribe” w"","”' considered as guilty of instigating tlwt public servant to receive a 
•IS this ^ propose that such a person shall bo liable to any punishment ; and, 
possibly appear censurable to many persons, we are desirous to 

‘-Apiain our reasons. 

made '»ociety, the receiving of a bribe is a bad action, and may properly be 

a quest'^ ^ r’ tbe giving of a bribe ought or ought not to be punished, 

which tl^” «<lo>it of a short and general answer. There are countries 

i’liere are ^ *^*^*^^ ought to be more severely punished than the receiver. 

Iiandj in which the giving of a bribe may he what it 
i'ver of a punishment. In a country situated like England, the 

P'cris " V** deserving of punishment than the receiver. The 

bCneia ly the tempter, the receiver is the tempted. The giver is generally rich, 
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powerful, well educated ; the receiver needy and ignorant. The giver is under no 
apprehension of sufTeriiig any injury if he refuses to give. It Is not by fear, but by am- 
bition, that he is generally induced to part with his money : such a person is a proper 
subject of punishment. But there are countries where the case is widely different* 
where men give bribes to magistrates from exactly the same feeling which leads them 
to give their purses to robbers, or to pay ransom to pirates ; where men give bribes 
because no man can, without a bribe, obtain common justice : in such countries we 
think that the giving of bribes is not a proper subject of punishment. It would be as 
absurd, in such a state of society, to reproach the giver ot a bribe with corrupting the 
virtue of public servants, as it would be so say that the traveller who delivers his 
money when a pistol is held to his breast corrupts the virtue of a highwayman. 

We would by no means be understood to say that India, under the British Govern, 
ment, is in a state answering to this last description. Still, w'e fear it is undeniaUe 
that correction does prevail to a great extent among the lower class of public function- 
aries, that the power which those functionaries possess renders them formidable to the 
body of the people, that in a great majority of cases the receiver of the bribe is really 
the tempter, and that the giver of the bribe is really acting it self-defence. 

Under these circumstances, we are strongly of opinion that it would be unjust and 
cruel to punish the giving of a bribe, in any case in which it could not be proved that 
the giver had really, by his instigations, corrupted the virtue of a public servant who, 
unless temptation had been put in his way, would have acted uprightly. 
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OTjtlmtta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, November 14, 

The Marline Cfl.vf.-“The Court passed a 
decree in tliis case, carryinj; into effect ilie 
judjiincnt of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council of the 1st of March 1837, 
The decree, which ia of great length, con- 
cludes with ordering, in conformity with 
the decision of the Judicial Committee, 
tliAt the costs of the appeal, as between 
solicitor and client, be paid out of the 
hinds standing to the genel’al credit of 
(hose causes. The ainuiint of the costs is 
M follows : (he costs of the Mayor of 
I.yons and his parlies. X‘1,30D. ‘Js. lid.; 
of the East-India Company, £S,(>15, 
total £7,954. ‘is. lid. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


rjI.GKLM Tax 

It IS generally understood that Govern- 
meiif, m consequence of orders from the 
Court ol Directois, is now ahont to take 
iiieasiires for the abolition of all taxes on 
|nl;rrnns, wo shall hnelly state the vaiious 
ua)s 111 uhich, with regard to the most 
celebrated iilaco of Hindoo superstition, 
Jiiggui nanlh, we undei stand, the wishes 
of tile Court can he carried into ellect. 

By Reg. XfL of 18.35, Governinent 
hound Itself to continue the established 


cionatioii for the support of the temple of 
.liiggurtiaiith, and with a view to tlie cx- 
ilii-'ion of European inlet ference and the 
better management of the internal aftairs 
of the temple, the siifieiintciulence of that 
cd/lice IS, by Reg. IV. of 1805), vested in 
the Rajah of Ivhoordah. In 1808, <lniliig 
Loid IVJiiuo’s adiniiiistration, this dona- 
tion was, after a leview of the expenses 
iiuinred hy the preceding GoveimiRnt, 
h\ 0 (l at about Sa, Rs, 55,000, and as tlie 
P^c^ls of the teiriple represenleil tl.eii 
inability to procure the woollen cloths 
iiecossiiiy for the ruths. Government, in 


tutiionnity with the practice of the soi 
badar of Uiissa, engaged at the same tin 
to fill rush that also, which was according 
done, up to the abolition of the Company 
“iiieluuises in 18,30, when a sum of ahoi 
1,000, was agreed to he pairl in liei 
Ibc lands granted by preceding Gmeri 
tifients for the support of the temple yic 
^boiit Rs, il,000 per annum; the bahmc 
* of Rs. ;56’,000, has to he mai 

s'l'od fiojn other sources. For the fiist tv 


.'^■iisafter onr acquisition of the Cuttack 
‘Mrict, no tax on pilgrims was levied at 
I'oroe, Since that jieriod, the expenses of 
' ^ temple have been defrayed by n (ax on 
pdgnins resulting to tJiaf shrine; and 
No. 101. 


as it is a matter of curiosity to compare 
the sums collected by Government at tlirce 
celebrated places where a tax on pilgrims 
is imposed, we here subjoin a statement up 
to 1830 of the gross collections, expenses, 
and receipts of the tax at Juggurnauth, 
Gyab, and Allahabad. 

Collections fiom 1810-11 to 1830-31 at 
Juggurnauth 21 years ; 

Gross collection Rs. 24,37,570 

Annual average 1,18,074 

Total charges 11,54,440 

Annua) average 54,973 

Net rcccipLs 12,87,790 

Collections at Allahabad of Meer Ruhr du- 
ties, from 1810-1*2 to 1830-31, 24 years: 

Gross collections Hs. 10,46,657 

Annual average 82,3.32 

Total charges 1,40,788 

Atrnual average 7,0.30 

Net receipts 15,05,869 

Annual average 75,293 

Statement of duties on pilgrims at Gyah, 
from 1803-1 to 1H30-;5I, 24 years; 

Gross collections Rs. 63,46,762 

Annual average 2,29,670 

Total charges 9,97,183 

Annual aver. Tge 35,611 

Net receipts 53,49,573 

Annual average 2,19,056 

We regret that it is not in our power to 
continue the above stalemcnt up to the 
current year ; but, however, it is apparent 
that Government deiives a less revenue 
from this than from either of the other two 
sacred places, and we nndei stand that the 
net I cceipts realized, and more, are expended 
in maintaining the road from Calcutta to 
Pooree, a pilgirin h(rsj>ital there, &C.&C. ; 
so tint Government makes nothing iry the 
tax, except in so far as the tax makes the 
idcdators defiay the expense of their own 
idol.itry, wiiich Goveimnciit h.ivc* otherwise 
to make good fioin other sources. Duiing 
(he Al.ihr.itta government, a tax was im- 
j)os(>d on the sale of nominal or holy food 
w ithin the temple, on the sale of the wood 
of which the lullis are made, on presents, 
Ac Ac. To realize these small sums, it 
w'ould have been necessary that an olHcer 
on tfie part of Goveinment should attend 
the .sales ; this, however, being obviously 
inconvenient, fixed sums in hen have been 
agreed on, which are deducted from the 
(lonaiion given by Government, altliough, 
ill consequence of the fancy of llie civil 
auditor, these sums always apjiear in the 
.accounts, thus merely giving a hille more 
additional trouble in their preparation ; hut 
which has led the worthy missionaries into 
a settled belief, that Government is a gainer 
or loser hy (he sale of the wood of the 
ruths, fetches, Ac. Ac. It is from sucli 
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iiroumstances, that the missionaries so 
vehemently exclaim against the interference 
of Government ; that the Frumd India 
announces (July 1837) that in a few days 
the ruth Jallra will take place at Pooree, 
aided by all the splendour that the inter- 
position of Government authority can be- 
stow; and that “ the old block will lea\e 
his den,” to be exposed to the delighted 
eyes of hundreds or thousands of pilgrims 
assembled t<j do him honour. Wo rather 
think the worthy /'V/erni would be some- 
what purzied were he called upon to 
prove what splendour the said Government 
influence adds to the scene. We under- 
stand that those who have witnessed simil.ir 
scenes in southern Itidia are always greatly 
disappointed at Juggurnauth, and th.it if 
a man has once seen ii, he will never go 
again from curiosity. P’or the last few 
years, one might see thiee wooden cais, 
Miriounded by perhaps 50,001) people, a 
mass of dingy, nearly naked liiiman beings, 
many presenting scenes of the utmost 
squalor and misery ; a dozen eleph.mts 
belonging to Jngguinaiifh and the ihtin 
about Pooree, and some Kiiiopeans attend- 
ing to giatify their curiosity. The Aundas, 
priests of the temple, have an idea that all 
the Europeans, who attend at their cere- 
monies, do so for the purpose of doing 
honour to Jugginn.auth, and are therefore 
highly pleased, and frequently invite the 
residents to attend ; so that it is piobabic 
that of the few mi-.sionaries who attend on 
these occasions, many owe their safety and 
utter fieedoin from insult to that idea; 
besides, few of the people pay any atten- 
tion to, or understand, what they say, and 
the tracts, which they so assiduously di'-tri- 
bute, are by no means applied to the 
purposes for which they were originally 
intended - a heretic might as well attempt 
to convert a mass of bigotled Sjianiards on 
the elevation of the host by their arch- 
bishup, as the missionanes ilie Hindoos 
at such a period. 

Since, however, it is the wish of (he 
authorities iliat taxes on pilu'iims be abo- 
lished, it strikes us that, since to preserve 
inviolate the national faith, the sum of 
Sa. Us. 57, 0()0 must annually he given to 
the temple, the lands of which yield only 
^21,000, only two plans remain. 

1st. 'I’hat tlie sum of Us. ,‘}f>,(XX) be paid 
yearly fiom the Government tieasnry to 
llic priests, or that Government lands yield- 
ing that amount yearly be made over to 
them. 2d. 'J’hat an airreeinent be entered 
into with the Uajnh of Koordah, that he col- 
lect the tax, reccivingany sin plus above the 
necessary expenditure, as his private gain. 

To the first plan there is no objection 
save one, that of expense to Government, 
which loses both the actual payment, Sa. 
Rs. 36,000, and the former net profit, 
61,000, as it will still be necessary to 
keep up the road from Calcutta to Pooree, 


sircars, &c„ in wdiich expenses the present 
net profits are afisorbed. But, however 
if Government is prepared for the aban.' 
donment of that amount of revenue, or if 
the missionaries can point out from what 
other sources the same amount can be col- 
lecteil, there will he little difficulty on that 
score. If it can he collected from increased 
sea customs, the missionaries will have the 
great internal satisfaction of knowing that 
although they (in common with others) 
pay the piper, and that a portion of the 
tax on every taxed commodity which they 
consume goes to tlie direct support of 
idolatry, yet that Government no longer 
sullies its fair name by a tax on reli^oti. 
We may also observe, that if the pilgrim 
tax be abolished, a much greaier num- 
ber of pilgiims, especially of the poorer 
classes, may be expected for some years 
to come, and that all the gross collections 
at present amounting on an average to S.i, 
Us. 1,1(3,000, will go direct to the prie.sis 
whose influence, and the activity of whose 
emissaries, will in no ways be diminished 
by this sudden influx ol’ wealth. 

'i’o the second plan, there are dilficulties 
in carrying it into execution. By Reg. 
IV. of 1809, the avenues for the admis- 
sion of pilgrims into Pooree are confined 
to the Athar.ih Nulla Ghat, on the noitli, 
and the Lokenath Ghat, on the south. 
These, wc understand, are about two miles 
distant from the temple, and pilgrims ate 
eflectnally prevcnteil from entering Poo- 
ree without a pass, by niirnerons piyadns 
attached for (he purpose to the office of 
the collector of the pilgrim tax, and by 
(he necessity of showing their pass at the 
temple-door. It is necessary that the tax 
be collected outside of 1‘ooree, for other- 
wise, dm ing the Asuan Poornumee, when 
the idol IS exposerl to public view on the 
walls of the temple ; and during the ruth 
J.itr.a, when the idols are drawn in their 
carts fiom the temple to the Goontlichnb 
Nor, a fiistance of perhaps one mile and 
a-lmlf, the people having made dursiin, 
would immediately march offi to then 
homes witliout piying a farthing. The 
rajah, tlierefore, must have authority to 
investigate, and power to prevent any one 
from entering Pooree w'ithout payment^ 
until satisfied that the person wishing to 
do so is not a pilgrim ; tliis, it is evident, 
would constantly give rise to disputes. The 
rajah might exeinde people who have not 
the means of paying the amount he might 
demand, till their assemblage in great 
numbers would prove dangerous to the 
jieace — sturdy beggars, as they subsist 
merely on charity — on which lie would 
call on the civil power to support him. We 
can easily picture the various modes of ex- 
tracting money from all vv'ho enter Pooree 
that would be exercised by the rajah and 
Ins dependants ; the annoyance, dela,v, 
&c. which would await those who did not 
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jnake a proper offering ; the disconteut of 
ihe sepoys, who at present are admitted 
gratis, at being obliged to pay. The ra- 
jah, besides, is one of those bill rajas to 
whose person his people are greatly at- 
tached, and it would be dangerous to give 
him such an authority in his own coun- 
try, erecting an impenum in impeno, as 
the rajah’s good pleasure would be law, and 
Ins inriuence and resources would thereby 
be immensely increased, and if skilfully 
managed, may at some future peiiod se- 
iiously embarrass Government. We have 
lately seen how mucli the people of Goom- 
siir have undergone for their chiefs. The 
Khoordah district is close to that of Goom- 
bur; the features of the country aud its 
people are of the same character, their 
language much the same. The insurrec- 
tion of Jugbundho, in 1817 and 1818, put 
down with so much trouble, is not yet for- 
gotten by us. On these grounds, we be- 
lieve that the latter plan will not if tried, 
be found to answer, and Goveinment 
must, tbeiefore, make up its mind to the 
above loss at Jugguinautli, as well ns to 
llie loss of tlie revenue diawn from similar 
sources at Allahabad and Gyab. 

In the jiresent circumstances, (be best 
|ilan, we think, would he, for Govern- 
ment, instead of abolishing, still to col- 
lect tlie tax, and to pay over to the piiesis 
of the temple the sum of Sa. Rs. f}G,aX) 
yearly, allowing them to do what they 
pleased w’ltli that sum. The only iiitcr- 
leience would be the system of passes, 
wliitli IS ea-iily done. The net receipts 
might he handed over to the Kducalion 
t’oininittce, with a view to their establish- 
ing a scliool oi college, in which English 
should he the sole language taught, either 
at IMoree or in Calcuita, if such should 
he deemed more exjiedienl for the educa- 
tion of Hindoos. Eecuniary prizes, of 
Considerable amount (say one of Rs. 
1,00() and one of Rs. ‘i,000), might 
he yearly set aside for the best Engfisli 
essay on any given subject by those who 
may have studied at (his college for a cer- 
tain period, and from whom regular at- 
leiidunce should be exacted. Tl«» would 
he a suflicient incentive to continued 
J'tudy and exertion, and would do more 
to raise up well-educated natives than any 
other plan that has yet been introduced. 
i>y sucli means, their ignorance would 
gradually be removed, aud their minds, 
reed fiotn superstition, be prepared to em- 
hracc the grave truths of Christianity, which 
ttenee might be disseminated amongst 

„ ^ of the community,— 


TOPOQRAPHY of ASSAM. 

Dr. McCosh, who has for more than 
,0 I’esided in Assam, and had access 
to original documents, has drawn up a full 
account of the country ; and this work has 


just been printed at the expense of Go- 
vernment. Of the area of Kamroop, one- 
tenth is village and plantation-lands, two- 
tenths are under rice-cultivation, and seven- 
tenths are waste, as rivers, lulls, and jun- 
gles. 

Population of Assam. 

Districts. Co.'s Rs 

Assam Rajah ... . , 220,0im) 

Durung . ,, 9 ^ 5 ,,) 

Nowgong .. 

Kamroop , . 

<joalp.ir.i, not ancertamed, but piobdbly 1(H), P 0 () 


Urand total . . 7<)y,5l!) 

Alistract of Revenue and ('barges of 
Assam, Goalparal), and Noilherii Jyi- 
teeali. 

Hcrcij-'ts. 

I. and Revenue. 

K.-imroop 1 i esliinated at 

Durung V As.<am ditto. 

Nowpng I . ( (into .. w,, 0(1(1 

/lilali Cioalparali, including Cooth Rthar, U1,K44 
^ Add 

Darrow Haul (ollccfioiis at Goalpar.ih • 

Rent of (larrow Moha s .and (Jarrow nuz- 
/uian.i, aljout 
.Saleof Opium at (lOaljoirah 
Abkarry ColkMions 
.Sale of '-tamps 

Dpper A(,8.am Trilnite 

Jynteeah ebtimaled Revenue 


Co '» Rs. 

iinO.IKK) 

lllIMKHI 

6 ( 1 , dull 




4,d(H) 

i4,a<Hi 

?,-M2 

.'>0,1 Nil) 
5,IHHI 


Deduct Civil F.st.ahlislnncnts and otlior ' 

.'■>,42, 76!) 

Diirerencc • ... Co.’s Rs. 24.;tli() 


D/shui srmOltf. 

A <'<^‘“‘•'■'*1 t barges. Per Month. 

Agent s Ksfablisliment, ineluding Salary O.OJO 
.^gent’s l-;st.il»lis,bment, 'I'ravellmg Allow- 
ances . . 

>, Coiilingemy 
Commissioner’s Ollice 

M Judi< lal Contingeney . 

,, Revenue Contingent y .. 


607 

5lH> 
a'C) 
i(;o 
I. '•>4 


_ . . For twelve months 

Political Agent, Upper Assam and Sud- 
dya, j)t*r annum 
Assam l.igbt Infantry 
,, Sfbundy Corps ... 

Civil Establishment, 

Kamroop . ... 

Durnng • . , 

Nowgong . . . 

Ooalpaiah 

itevenue Survey Department 

Add fur ContuigeiKK's ol the four divi- 
sions (umeitain) lMHH) jier rnontii 


5,266 
, 63,192 

22,122 
152,64« 
66, (HK) 

.50,466 

;C),1'2I 

.32.4411 

61,7(.,3 

7,duo 

24,000 


Co.’s Rs. 5,42,789 


BANK OF AGHA. 

Tile following reply to liie application 
to the Governor-general in Council, on 
the part of the Agra Rank, for facilities 
to the circulation of its paper, is regard- 
ed liy the Ullibar as “ fully warrant- 
ing die inlerence that the Supreme Go- 
vernment is favouiably dispo.sed towards 
the proposition of the Rank, and would 
have at once adopted its proposal, had there 
not existed some grounds for apprehend- 
ing that the measure might not be sanction- 
ed by tlie Home aiitfioiiiies.” 

“ I am directed to state, that, although 
the Right Hon. the Governor-general of 
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India in Council admits, that the plan 
proposed by the Agra Bank affords, a 
security both to Government and the pul)- 
lic against the over-issue of bank notes 
to the full extent lequired by the most 
rigid advocates for restriction in Europe; 
still his Lordship in Council cannot deter- 
mine on so great a change of system as 
the grant of the privileges and facilities 
solicited for the Bank of Agra might 
lead to, without previous reference of the 
question to the Authorities in England, 
The inconvenience to the Agra Bank from 
the delay attending such a leference is as 
nothing when set against that which would 
follow, if, after the Govcinmentof India 
bad sanctioned the scheme, oiders for with- 
drawing the facilities and privileges giant- 
cd vveie to arrive from England, and to lie 
suddenly and peremptoiily enforced. Ills 
1,-ordship in Council has therefore deter- 
mined to make a special reference to Eng- 
land, on the subject of the propositions 
submitted on behalf of the Agia Bank, 
'I’he Governor. general in Countil desites 
1110 to add, that the reference in tlie pre- 
sent instance is the more necessary, as the 
general question, how far it may be ex- 
pedient to proiide a paper substitute for 
money in the interior, and to engage pri- 
vate or public hanks for the purpose, has 
already been separately brought under the 
consideration of the Authorities iii En<^- 
Jand.” 

THE HANK OF IlENfiAI,. 

On making a call (his morning at the 
Bank of Bengal, oiir attention was caught 
by seeing a statement pasted up in the 
most conspicuous place at the top of the 
stairs, giving an abstract view of the pro- 
fits of tlie liank, under various heads, from 
the last balance on the tlOth of June, to 
the end of October, which sliowed an ag- 
gregate net profit of Rs. '5,38,191 made in 
the four montlis, that is, at the rale of 
l.'3.8.8| per cent, [ler annum. It is not, 
however, the pros[)erous state of the con- 
cern, or the high rate of hanking profit, 
which occasions this notice, luit the very- 
proper system of publicity which now pre- 
vails in regard to the allaiis of tlie esta- 
blishment, much to tlie ciedit of the pre- 
sent management, niul vciy much in con- 
trast with tlie ideas of olden tunes — Oil. 
dour. Nov. 38. 

(OOIIFS SF,NT ABllOvn. 

The Act XXXII. of 1837 repeals Act 
V. of 1837, and enacts that, from tlie ‘J5lh 
December 1837, no native of India (ex- 
cept seamen and hired servants) who makes 
a contract of service, to lie pei formed with- 
out the territories of tlie Company, shall em- 
bark on board any vessel without an order 
from the Government, or a permit from an 
officer duly authorized; that befoie any such 
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permit shall be granted, such native, and 
also the person with whom such native has 
contracted, or an authorized agent, shall 
personally appear before that officer, and 
shall exhibit a memorandum of the con 
tract, written botli in English and in the 
mother tongue of such native, specifying 
the nature, the term, and the wages of 
the service, as settled by the contract; that 
the contract shall he made determinable 
on the expiration of one term of not more 
than five years, or of successive temis, none 
of vvliich shall exceed five years; and such 
contiact shall contain a stipulation that 
such native shall be conveyed back to the 
port at which he is embarked, free of charge 
to himself, at the expir.ition of his ser- 
vice ; tliat if application is made for per- 
mits, authorizing more than twenty natives 
to cmbaik on board of any one vessel, the 
officer may summon the person in charge 
of that vessel, and examine that person 
as to the accommodations, food, and medi- 
cal attendance piovided for such natives, 
and shall not grant permits authorizin'^ a 
gi eater number of natives than tw-enty to 
embark on board of any one vessel, unless 
lie is satisfied that the accommodations, 
food, and medical attendance will be suffi- 
cient ; that the officer shall keep a regis- 
ter of all n.itives to whom he shall grant 
such permits, and also of the names of the 
patties with whom ilie con ti acts are made, 
tint whoever, being in charge of any ves- 
sel w'ltliin the teiritories of the Company, 
shall knowingly sufl'er any such native as 
aforesaid to embark on board of that ves- 
sel in pursuance of any such contract, 
without either an order or a permit, as is 
aforesaid, being produced to him by the 
native so emhai king, shall, on conviction 
before a rnagisiiale, be punished with a 
fine not exceeding two bundled rupees for 
every native so sulfered to embark, and, in 
default of payment, with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding thirty days for 
every native so suffered to embaik. 

THF THEATIIE. 

The following return of the state of (he 
amateur actors is given in the AVig/o/i- 
vion — 

Our Kean Sic-k, and on the river. 

I’loteus (ioiic to the Saiidheads. 

Count Alniaviva (Jone to the N. W. Provinces. 

‘ Our Moh’ On his back. 

Tlie Monster (hmig to Cawnpore. 

M.ister Stephens . CiOing to Simla. 

Master Modus “ Maiding his hits." 

Mrs. Atkinson .... “As ladies, &e." (since dcail.) 
Mrs. Chester ■ Ditto. 

Mrs. I.each Too ill to act. 

The Secretary.,.. All nght-up right-down- 

straight— smack smooth, iiC. 

INDIGO FACTORIES. 

The severe rulis which some Indigo spe- 
culators suff’erefl last season do not appeal* 
to have much affected the value of Indigo 
f.ictories, if w-e may judge from a sale at 
Messrs. Muoie, Hickey, and Co.’s auction- 
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room* this day, where two factories in Tir- 
hoot obtained purchasers at prices far 
above tlie limits put upon them by the 
j.p]lers — namely, the Serah and Jumoah 
concern, put up at Ils. '10,000 and sold 
for O'‘i,500; and the Amo.ih factory, put np 
at 10,000 and sold for ‘16,500, though de- 
hcnbed as “ having been shut up for some 
joars,” without stock or stoics ot any kind, 
and with all the buildings out of repair. 
— Cour. Dec. 12. 

NATIVE PRESS. 

In a letter from I\I. Garcin de Tassy, of 
r.iri^, to Rajah Kalilaishna, published 
ill tlic Calcutta papeis, is the following 
suggestion: — 

‘‘ 1 take the liberty to call your attention 
to the eslablishinent in Calcuttaof a journal 
in the Iliiulustunee Urdu. I am persuad- 
ed It will be of greater use than journals 
in the I'ersian and Bengallee languages ; 
hetanse one will not only be able to read it 
in ISengal, but also in tlie north and in the 
Decraii ; and those wlio are ignorant of 
the Persian, and who cannot read it, will 
be able to understand it when read to lliein. 
It uill be a great means of spreading 
(ivili/ation and useful knowledge, and 
now that tlie Ciovei nment is so busy in sub- 
stituting the IlindusUince in place of the 
Persian and the Knglisli language in the 
ohius and com Is of justice, a line oppor- 
lunity will he airoided for introducing the 
lelbrm, I have spoken of inliodutiiig it 
into the (liubanj jouiuals; hencetoilli, 
one of the Peisian journals ol Calcutta 
ought to be changed into llindiistanee. 
The Bengal journals should also contain 
tlie Bengallee and the Urdu on two sepa- 
lale columns. I pray you to submit this 
idea to tlie editois, and should they refuse 
to admit tiiis change into iheii publica- 
tions, that you will engage one of )our 
blends to put on foot a new daily journal 
‘Mitten in Ilindusiaiiee. A journal of 
tills sort will probably receive the eiicou- 
nigeineiit of Goverimient.” 

NATIVE PEKIOUICAL PRESS. 

The Dooi iKi Chuiub'odaifa, native paper, 
tiouciiig the I II -success of certain attempts 
to establish native newspapers and perio- 
dicals, ubseives : “ On loul^ing on all sides, 
It appears that a sutlieieni fondness for 
ptinied papers has not yet appeared in this 
country, such as ought to have appeared. 
Tlie newspapers have generally but few 
f'Oltportcrs. There may be two reasons 
for tins ; first, the natives nave little taste 
fur newspapers, and know not the advan- 
tages which may arise fiom them. Second- 
ly, the price of the papers is so high, that 
ail cannot pay it ; and the cause wo may 
“itate to be this, that in all the ranks of so- 
I'lcty means of expending are small, and 
hence they cannot pay foi such an article. 


In England and America, the size of the 
newspapers and of other publications is 
such, and the means of making them good 
are such, that the people of this country 
would, on hearing of them, feel astonish- 
ed, and scarcely credit them. Many valu- 
able works, which in those countries pay 
at four annas, would not pay in this coun- 
try even at two rupees. Those able men 
who are appointed to edit them, and who 
receive large salaries for that purpose, la- 
bour so well upon those journals, that they 
must appear far more valuable than the 
journals of this country. We cannot hope 
that papers in this country will reach them, 
even atter longer exertion ; hut our papers 
are gi.Klually uimimshing, for though we 
had many papers in thi§ country, they all 
appear to be decaying. We have deter- 
mined lliat, although papers filled with 
news are not iii this country in the most 
flouiishi ng toiulition, yet there is no pos- 
sibility of keeping alive a paper devoted 
to literatme.” 


FI-IUHT OF LOCUSTS. 

A correspondent of the Calcutta Courier, 
in a letter dated Benares, November 28, 
s-iys : “A reinni kalile flight of locusts 
passed over this distiict a few days ago, 
and left behind them a scene of desolation 
pitiful to behold the oldest inhabitants 
ded.ire they never befoie witnessed such a 
ilmlit of lievouring things, and from the 
bottom of their hearts hope they never will 
again. The flight appeared to come from 
the cast, and in the distance resembled a 
column ot smoke; but, from such inforina- 
(lon as I can gather, it does not appear that 
the column, iii its apjiroach to this devoted 
district, ci-mmilted any great devastation ; 
liulwheii the whole flight had fairly settled 
down upon the country, then commenced 
the work of destiuetion ; and you will be 
astoiiidied, Sir, when 1 tell you, that they 
ate up not only vegetables, but every 
t/uKii — sheep, fowls, kids — nothing es- 
caped. A mournful silence prevails over 
the land, and is only broken by the dis- 
cordant scieech of a wild parrot, or the 
dismal croak of a raven contemplating the 
desolation around.” 


LAND REVENUE IN THE WESTERN FROVINCFS. 

When the British Government took pos- 
session of the Western Province.s, they 
promised that a permanent settlement of 
the land revenue should be made at the end 
of ten years. The Court of Directors, how - 
ever, declared that it w'as not competent 
for Government to make such a promise 
without their concurrence ; and they, there- 
fore, disallowed the engagement of a per- 
manent settlement ; and determined that, 
until Government were possessed of full 
infotination respecting the capabilities ef 
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the land, the settlement should only he 
made for short periods. This has been 
found exceedingly detrimental to the inte- 
rests of agriculture ; and very strenuous 
efforts have, therefore, been making, for 
several years past, to complete, upon a 
fair valuation, the settlement of the land 
revenues of the Western Provinces. The 
work is now, in a great measure, com- 
plete; and Government have, therefore, 
been enabled to give to the zemindars of 
the west the advantage of a settlement 
which will not be disturbed for many years. 
In the Meerut Universal Magazine, there is 
the following statement of the revenue of 
the various districts ; 

itevflMMc Westeiti Districts. 

First Division. 

Jutnma of 1242. Jutnma of 1243. 


Seharunpore- • • 

. . 9,91 .f)7() • 

!>,25,994 

MozufTernuffur 

• 6,1.3,432 • 

6,11,404 

Meerut • • ■ 

• - 15,98,225 

. 16,12,942 

Roolimdshuhur 

8,71 (1.5.5 

. 8. 76, .522 

Allyghur • ••• 

I 7 .U 7 .UI 2 . 

-• 17,04,590 

.Second Division. 


Agra- 

•• 16.1.5.717 

16.6,5.692 

Muttra 

•• . 15,97.321 

I6.i'5.(.44 

Furruckabad ■ 

•• ■ 17.62 , (.71 

17,64,:t94 

Mynpoorcc • • • 

10,3.5,161 

18,34,714 

Thiid Division. 


Bareilly •- 

- - . 14,73,1186 

14.07,316 

Shajehanpore 

ll.‘2.3,4(;4 • 

11 . 1 . 5,700 

Pelibhect 

4,88,.'{()4 

4 , 89,707 

Mooradabad, .S.D. 

9 . 79 , 12.5 . 

9 , 79 , 1(18 

Mooradabad, N.D. 

14,64,(4.8 • 

14,79,0.56 

Suheawan 

9,79,.‘{0<l .. 

. 10,14 048 

Kumaoon 

2,16,4.38.. 

. 2,1 (>,780 

Fourth Dhi-. on 


Allahabad 

19,01.027 .. 

. 20.'2'2,6I5 

Futtehpore 

I3,.{4,(h58 . . 

. IJ.,34,425 

Cawnpore 

'27,01.81.5 .. 

. 2(>.8.{..35.3 

Bclah 

6,79,4.51 .. 

. (..IMi.OOl 

Bandah 

18, .59, 078 .. 

. 18,58,428 

llumeerpore...... 

14,1.5,797 

i4,2..,177 

F 

Ifli Division. 


Benares 

10.78, .3.34 . 

. 10,76|2.5(( 

Mirzapore 


. 6,(,7,94:t 

Joutipore 

11,.54..178 .. 

. 11, .52, 106 

Ghazeepore 


. 12,43,088 

Goruckpore 

10.21, (.28 .. 

. 11,11 .5.51 

Azimgurh 

12,41,201 .. 

. 12,82.907 

Delhi Division, 


Five Districts 

34,23,;J82 

.. ,•{7,15.012 


Saugor and Nerliiidda Territories. 

Three Divisions 2.3,42,317 — 22,2«,1H1 


It will be seen from this statement, that 
the revennes of the Western Provinces ex- 
ceed a little those of Bengal and Behar; 
that they are several lakhs above the reve- 
nues of Madras ; and more than double 
the whole revenue of Bombay ; as the fol- 
lowing figures will show : 

Jummaof Square Popula- 
Pcrmanently I«2n-J(>. Miles. tion. 

settled ■ Sa.Rs. 3,24,7l»,8.'i.3. . 1411, 7«2. .3ri,51«,04.''. 
Periodically 

settled .3,7f>,lO,.Wl. . l(.l,2.)(». .34,ll)l,42«i 

Bengal .... 7,W»,tl0,40C. .311,032. .(19,710,071 
Permanently 

settled . . Mdrs. Rs. a’>, 11,009 49,007 .3,941 ,021 

Periodically 

settltxl 2,27,27,005. . 92,316 • 9.567,514 

Madras. • • • .3, 12, .'{8,014. .141,923. .1.3,.';08,.'5.'{.'i 

Periodically set- 
tled, Bombay • • 1,48,19,288 • 64,938-. 6,251,546 

Total - •• ll,(il.47,708..5l7,893 69,470,152 


CtVlL SERVICE ANNUITY FUND. 

At the meeting, January 1st., a draft 
memorial to the Court of Directors was 
read, thanking the Court for the considera- 
tion manifested towards their servants in 
the despatch of May 3, 1H37, approving 
and confirming the rules passed by the 
service to give efiTect to the orders of the 
Court dated ‘27th May 1835, on condition 
that the rules so passed shall not be ex- 
tended beyond three years without its fur- 
ther special sanction. The memorialists 
observe, however, that the large number 
of retirements occasioned by these mea- 
sures has not bad the effect of accelciatimr 
the proinot'oii of junior servants ; owing 
to the number of situations abolished, or 
filled by persons from other professions. 
“ To the working branches of the service, 
therefore, there has yet been little gain in 
present position, and if the rule for com- 
plcting only a quaiter of the value of the 
annuity on retirement is to cease altoge- 
ther at the end of the third year, there will 
be none in future prospect, from the mea- 
sures of relief devised by your Hon. Court. 
Your memoiialists being thoroughly con- 
vinced, that the rule in question may safely 
be continued with advantage to the Fund, 
and without inqiosing new burthens on 
the finances of your Hon. Court, and feel- 
ing strongly the inequitable conscijuences 
that will lullow from it-> sudilen cessation, 
aie emboldened again to urge upon your 
lion Court their humble request, that the 
present older for the rule to cease after it 
shall have been applied to the annuities of 
183.‘) may be re-considered.’* The merno- 
ri.ilists submit tliat the effect of fixing a 
date for the cessation of the rule has al- 
ready been felt injuriously; junior servants, 
whose due period of seivice and residence 
lias just been completed, have hurried for- 
waul their applications, and have retired 
without the excuse of failing lieullli, and 
before tlieir accumulation of means was 
properly advanced, upon a calculation that 
the annuity at a quarter value now is the 
same thing as one taken two years hence, 
under the condition of completing the halt 
value. Thus, the extra inducement offered 
within the period fixed, producing antici- 
pated applications from junior servants, tlie 
whole number of annuities is likely to be 
prematurely t.akcn, and several seniors will 
be deprived of their just provision, when 
ill ordinary course the period of their retire- 
ment shall arrive. The memorialists refer 
to the principles on which the Annuity 
Fund was established, as affording incon- 
troveitihle proof of the ability of the Fund 
to provide its annuities on the terms or 
quarter payment. 

‘‘ The prospective estimate, upon which 
the assurance of the stability of the lund 
is founded, assumes an annual subscrij)- 
tion from the service of about three lakhs 
and a quarter (the real average has ex- 


Sumachar Durpun, Dec. 9. 
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cceded three Inkhs and a-Iialf,) and a like 
sum l)eing reckoned us donation from your 
lion. Court, the sum of six lakhs and a-half 
of sicca rupees was thus annually to be 
provided: but in order to furmsh nine 
annuities per annum, an income somewhat 
exceeding nine lakhs was necessary; the 
calculation was therefore so made, that 
through fines to the extent of half the 
value of the annuities, a capital in the 
sliape of unappropMated balance should be 
provided in the early years of the institu- 
tion, from the interest of whicli at six per 
cent., added to a permanent sum of about 
one lakh from fines, the remaining sum of 
two lakhs and a-half of sicca rupees per 
annum should be secured at the end of the 
twenty-fifth year. In the first ten years 
of the fund, the ex[)endUure for the pur- 
cliase of annuities, instead of being nine 
lakhs per annum, was less than half that 
sum, owing to tlie paucity of retirements. 
Consequently, tlie accumulation, instead of 
arising from fines, and pioceeding in tlie 
ratio estimated, was a net saving out of 
the income from subscription ainl dona- 
tion, and on tlie 1st of I\Iay 18:KJ, it 
amounted to the enormous sum of Co.’s 
Ks. 7‘1,02,871, or Sa.lls. ex- 

clusive entirely of the values set apart 
Nearly as eiiiuvalent to the annuities fur- 
nished. Your Hon. Court, upon represen- 
tation of this condition of the Fund, and of 
(he nnfoi lunate circumstances which had 
comhiiu'd to prevent the due retirement of 
your Uengal servants, allowed anniiitas to 
he granted for tliree years on the terms of 
([uaitc-r pajmenf. 13nt with due foresight, 
and in order to secure the stability of the 
Fund, it was ordered that, liefoio making 
tins appropiiation out of the inordinately 
large b.ilance that had accumulated, one- 
thnd of the value of over-due annuities, 
tugellier with any that might remain un- 
claimed at the end of llie lliree years, 
should at once be added to the capital of 
Fund, tlie interest of vNdiich was ie(|uired 
to make good the annual income of future 
jcais. 'I'hrough the opeiation of this older, 
the sum of Co.’s Us. 8!), 81, 801 or S.i. 
IF. S0,f)9,h0’9 only, out of the above stated 
large accumulafeil balance, was set apart 
to provide annuities on the new terms, 
leaving Co.’s Us. 84,91 ,573, or Sa. Us. 
83,70, still available as a permanent 
capital, yielding interest in addition to tlie 
other sources of income. According to 
the accounts laid upon the table on tlie 
Ft ol January 1838, ibis balance, on tbc 
Ft of May 1837, was increased to Co.’s 
IF. 44, GO, 783, or Sa. Us. 4I,81,2G5, from 
"hicli six lakhs being deducted to supply 
the additional six annuities of the present 
yf'ar, there still remains Sa. Rs. 35,00,000, 
,'ielding interest lu perpetuity. At six 
Pt’*' cent, this reset ve will give St. Us. 
^\10,(XX) to be added to the subscriptions 
*‘'d donations, yitdding betw'een six lakhs 


and a-half or seven lakhs. The fund has 
thus an assumed income from its present 
sources of very nearly nine lakhs, and as 
the balance is still increasing, the income 
will very shortly exceed that amount. This 
being premised, it must be obvious to your 
Hon. Court, that the question as to the 
ahility of the fund to continue the rule 
sanctioned for three years, under which a 
reduced number of annuities are granted 
on the condition of completing payment of 
one-quaitcr of the value, must resolve itself 
purely into a question, whether an income 
amounting at present to very nearly nine 
laklis of rupees, and expected shortly to 
exceed that amount, is equal to the pro- 
viding of the number of annuities on such 
terms. But nine lakhs of sicca rupees is 
the lull average value of nine annuities, 
which might lie purchased with the sum, 
without the Fund’s demanding any fur- 
ther payment fiom retiring servants. The 
ride for completing half the value was 
adopted, hist, in order to admit senior 
seiv.ints from the date of the Fund’s being 
established, and that their jiayrnents might 
form the required capital ; and, secondly, 
for e<|n.ilization of the benefit yielded by 
the Fund, and in order to provide a per- 
petual source of income, tlicn deemed in- 
dispensable to secure annuities in sufficient 
number. If, however, the interest of the 
capital of the Fund yields a sufficiency of 
income to provide the full amount re- 
quired, the lines may he dispensed vvith as 
a source of income, and a lower amount 
tfian one-half may safely be assumed as 
the amount to lie made good by the retir- 
ing servants. The question, therefore, of 
tlie Fund’s ability to continue furnishing 
even nine annuities on (he quarter pay- 
ment terms, resolves itself into a simple 
calculation, whether tlie refunds to the 
moie foitiinato servants, whose subscri{>- 
tioiis exceed the quarter value, are likely 
to equal, fill >hort, or exceed the fines to 
be requiied from otheis to make good that 
jnoportion. Tlie result of the experimental 
rule, to the pieseiit date, has shown an 
excess of fines above refunds, amounting 
to Co.’s Us. 1,17,532. But your memo- 
rialists are not prepared to draw from thiix 
circumstance the conclusion, that the sub- 
sciiptions of retiring mcmbcis w'ill ordi- 
narily fall short of that propoition, more 
especially when the Fund shall have been 
of that duration, that servants will ordi- 
narily have been subscribers for the whole 
period of their service. Although, fliero- 
ibre, your memorialists are convinced that 
the Fund may safely grant annuities to the 
extent of its fixed income, on the terms of 
requiring no further payment in the way 
of fine from retiring servants, and the 
necessity of making good a quartei value 
may fitly and advantageously be applied 
as a limit only to the benefit any servant 
may lake fiom the Fund, the refund of 
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excess subscriptions above that proportion 
ought not to stand as part of any perma- 
nent rules of the institution.*' 


THK RE- UN loss. 

The last, and by many degrees the most 
brilliant, of the lUnnions took place on 
Monday evening. There were present 
from 300 to 400 peojile, and specimens of 
beauty, freshness, and fragrance, in num- 
ber, and variety of styles of beauty, suffi- 
cient to furnish models for, at the very least, 
six additional numbers of the “ Flowers of 
Loveliness.” The company assembled in- 
cluded in it many most distinguished 
members of our f.ishionable world, both 
civil and military ; and we also observed 
some of the leading members of the Arme- 
nian community, and a Mysore prince or 
two, and the officers of the Dutcli ship of 
war; but, generally speaking, theie was 
a great paucity of lions. Dancing was 
kept up with great spirit untilabout half past 
two, at which hour the busy crowd lelued 
from revels to rest. — Hudaru, Dec. 13. 

SUICIDES IN CENl’RAI, INni\. 

We have been favoured by Major Slec- 
man with a record, kept by bis orders, of 
the number of suicides committed iii the 
district under bis charge (Saugor) iii the 
years 1834 and 183.5, The re))oits which 
were continually brought to him of the 
repeated acts of self-destruction, made him 
naturally anxious to discover the cause of 
the unusual freipiency of this practice ; and 
he diiccted the native officers to asceitain, 
and place on record, whenever it could be 
discovered, tlie reason by which these vic- 
tims had been actuatLd. It is singular to 
observe on hosv slight occasions many of 
these acts of suicide have been jierjietraied ; 
sometimes for an att.ick of dyscnteiy, at 
other times, for a jiaiu in the iiilestiius, 
and sometimes, through giief for lanave- 
ment. It is also woithy of iiotiie, that 
out of forty cases that are thus reported, 
thirty were women. 

England was for many years considered 
to be distinguished, aiiove other eoiintries, 
for the number of suuiiies committed iu 
it; and this was attributed to the gloom 
of our climate. But those statistical re- 
searches, which have given the pi (’sent age 
so peculiar a character, have aeived to dis- 
pel this idea ; and it is now ascertained 
that the number of suicides in Fiance, 
where the climate is so much more pio- 
pitious and cheerful than iu Kiiglmd, is 
greater, in jiioportion to the population. 
But a farther coi robordlion of the fact, 
that climate lias little to do with such acts, 
is found in the repot t wc now publish, 
which, in a climate directly the reveise 
of England, gives us forty suicides in a 
population of two liuiidted and fifty thou- 


sand. Suicide is not the result of climate 
but of morals.— JFWcoid of India, 

We subjoin some of the cases : 

Ram Cliand, Lodlicc, bung himself in 
conso(|uetice of a severe pain in the belly. 

lliininut, Gond,in conseijuence of hun- 
ger. hung himself. 

Gopaul, shopkeeper, poisoned himself 
with duttoora^ in conseijuence of a dis- 
pute with his wife. 

Mchrajoo, the wife of a gardener, jump, 
cd into a well and killed lierself, on ac- 
count of a (j'larrel between her husband 
and Ham Sing, a farmer. 

The mother of Hirooa poisoned herself 
with the root of the kencre tree, in conse- 
qiience of a dispute with her son. 

riiondec, Kormec, stabbed himself with 
a sword, and died, in consequence of pain 
in his arm, which had been broken in a 
fall fiom a wall, 

Moliun, Brahman, shot himself with a 
hall from a matchlock, in consequence of 
much suftlriug from inllammation of the 
howeE. 

Kliengoo, female, gardener, threw her- 
self into a well and destroyed hercself, in 
conseijueneo of a dispute with the second 
wife of hei liusliand. 

Choteea, female, Braliarn, threw herself 
into a well from pain in sickness. 

Biiideea, the wife of a gardener, threw' 
herself into .'i w ell and killed herself, on 
account of a dis|)nte with the wife of Kis- 
hun, gardener, about giinding some flour. 

Ltichmun, Lodliee, threw himself into 
a well, from seveie rheumatic pnms. 

Burhoo, female, sliopkeeper, threw her- 
self into a well and destroyed herself, m 
consequence of the impcriunily of lier 
creditors. 

Ham Sing, a Cliumar, cut his throat 
vtiiha scab hook, on account of a severe 
jiain in the eyes, which no one could cure. 

Oojeealee, ftinrtle, Cliumar, thiew lier- 
self into a well and killed herself, in eon- 
se(]iiencc’ of a dispute vviUi her liiishaiui. 

Anoopa, female, oil vender, threw her- 
self into a well and killed herself, in con- 
sequence of great suHering from sores, from 
whiih slie could not keep tlie worms. 

Heera, female, shopkeeper, threw her- 
self into a well, in consKjuence of shame 
at some abusive language her husband had 
Used towards her. 

Wife of Fcrtaul), Rajpoot, threw herself 
into a well, in consequence of sufferings m 
child-hirtli. 

1*. etheeraj, Dliangee, Inui!' liimfielf, from 
the want of food, or the means of pro‘ 
viding it. 

Makeea, female, .oil-vender, threw her- 
self into a well, in consequence of a dis- 
pute with some members of her family* 

Bhovv Sing, Cliumar, of Jysingnugur, 
first put his daughter, Bhageea, to death, 
and then cut his own throat, because she 
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rejected, with indignation, his disbonour- 
ftble proposals. 

Gonda, a native woman, a shopkeeper, 
threw herself into a well and killed her- 
self, on account of a severe pain in her 

stomach. 

WASTE i,A!»ns. 

We have been requested to make our 
columns the medium for informing, on 
authority, the European and native pub- 
lic that, in addition to the waste lands 
lately offered to speculators in the Dehra 
l)oon on advantageous clearing leases, the 
large tract of valley known by the name of 
the Pdtlee Doon, and at piesent comprised 
within the Gnrhwal portion of the pro- 
vince of Knmaon, is similarly available, 
and on similar terms, for the oilers of capi- 
talists. This valley is intersected by the 
liam^unga, and is represented as being 
well watered by the various tributaries 
that join that river before its exit from the 
lower range, as well as by other smaller 
streams. 'J'lie jungle is in paits very heavy, 
hut not more so than the forests covering 
the eastern portion of the Dthia Doom 
The soil is said to be generally good. The 
climate, of course, partakes of the usual 
bad cliuractciihtics of an uncleared tiact 
at the base of the mountains ; but, as else- 
where, maybe expected to inipiove with 
the iiici eased clearance. As it is in con- 
templation to place the adjacent Terrai 
under an efficient system of police (tlie 
absence of which has hitherto been a great 
obstach* to any agricultural settlement in 
that quaiter), we may expect that safe roads 
of cemmunication from Nujeehabad and 
Ollier Rohilcund towns will soon be open- 
ed, and that cultivators both from the plains 
and lulls will no longer be deterred from 
resorting to the lauds in question. In their 
neighbourhood is another valley, of smaller 
dimensions, called the Kotree Doon, and 
there is also a slip of valley bordering the 
Dehra Doon, but on the east bank of the 
Ganges, above Hurdwar j both which tracts 
equally stand in need of, and are open to, 
the improving aid of capital, skill, and 
industry. — Hurkaru . 


NATIVE CONVERTS. 

A native gentleman, residing in theTwen- 
ty-four.pergunnahs, states that a number 
of the native Christians at Pergunnab 
Manjoorah, in that zillah, who had origi- 
n«lly been Hindoos, had lately re-embraced 
the faith df their forefathers, by wearing 
head-necklaces, and announcing publicly 
that they bad abjured Christianity. It is 
stated further that, not content with pro- 
cet'ding thus far, they took forcible pos- 
sesssion of the chapel where they used to 
perform divine service, brought an image 
of Kartick there, and worshipped the same 
'daof./oMrw.N.S,VoL.26.No.l01. 


in a Hindoo fashion, on the fourteentli 
current. 

It must be observed that the men in 
question were of a very low origin, being 
of the Podo caste, and extremely ignorant. 
—Ibid. 


NATIVE OPINIONS. 

The Reformer, in a long article “ On 
the insecurity of the British Indian Em- 
pire,” has been, we think, unjustly severe 
on the conduct of Englishmen, as indi- 
viduals, to the natives of this country. 
With regard to the Government, to whicli 
he would prefer that of Akbar Shah 
or Hyder Ally, we shall answer bis com- 
plaints in one w'ord, and that is, the per., 
miasion that he hns to make them. Those 
enliglitened and benevolent monarchs, 
the lords of the world, conquerors of the 
universe, &c , who fed their Hindoo sub- 
jects with beeflbroth, and who would not 
have permitted the ancestors of our con- 
temporary to live in a puckah house with- 
out making it a pretext for extortion, 
would have silenced the first of the many 
complaints he has made so effectually, tliat 
he could not have published a second. 
But as to the conduct of our countrymen, 
as iniltvidudls, we must say a few words. 
Our contemporary seems to think that a 
difforence of colour is to Englishmen a 
sullicient motive for oppression. He for- 
gets that in America, which he mentions, 
colour marks the difference of slave and 
free, and in India of conquerors and con- 
quered ; and that any other cijually plain 
distinction, such as language, would have 
tlie same effect so long as the cause of op- 
pression was unremoved. But what, after 
all, is this difference of slave and free, 
which is only an exaggeration of the ne- 
cessary coiuiilion of master and servant, 
compared to the social distinctions of Hin- 
dooism ? Our contemporary is probably 
of Brahmin family, and therefore sympa- 
thises with the dominant caste ; yet he 
must be aware that no penal code of sla- 
very in any European colony was ever 
half so oppressive as that which the Brah- 
mins have imposed upon their country- 
men. 

The evils incident upon conquests are 
inevitable ; but surely no conquered peo- 
ple were ever more respected by their 
conquerors than the Hindoos have been 
and are by the English. ** Will these 
people care,” says the Reformer, “ whe- 
ther the English, French, or Russians rule 
over them ?” Let our contemporary read 
what the French have done and are doing 
in Algiers at this day, and what the Rus- 
sians are performing in Poland, and choose 
for himself. He would find the little fin- 
ger of the autocrat heavier than the whole 
arm of an Englishman. But, as far as wa 
arc individually contcriied, we Eiiglish- 

(«) 
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men, he says, “ beat our servants, shoot 
pigs and washermen’s donkeys, frighten 
young ladies from their decent baths,” and 
commit other irregularities, which our con- 
temporary passes over in silence. We 
admit tliat young Englishmen have a dis- 
position for mischievous frolic, and that in 
its indulgence they occasionally hurt the 
feelings or injure the property of tlie na- 
tives ; but they do the same things at 
liome ; they break lamps, tear off door- 
knockers and bell-pulls, knock down 
watchmen, and end by paying for the da- 
mage most amply, as they would be found 
equally willing to do here, if the police 
looked after them as well as it <loes in 
Europe. Such things, however, are not 
considered dangerous to the state there, 
nor, we opine, are they so here. With re- 
gard to the more serious parts of our con- 
temporary’s accusation, and first as to op- 
pressions and extortions, which make the 
villagers fly the ajiproach of a topee-tvallnh, 
what are they but the oppressions and ex- 
tortions of the infamous Hindoo followers 
of the European, who, in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine such ca^es out of a thou- 
sand, pays not only honestly, but exorbi- 
tantly, for all he gets, whilst his servants 
pocket the money, and take what is wanted 
by force ! How can such things be re- 
medied, l)Ut by an improvement in the 
Hindoos themselves? Hiat occasionally 
Englishmen have been found to lend 
themselves to such criminal acts, we freely 
acknowledge ; for what country can boast 
that it is without bad characters, and where 
arc they likely to show themselves more 
than where so much temptation exists? 
But we must judge of our countrymen 
by the masses, and we say fearlessly tliat, 
if they could have carried out their good 
intentions by good native instruments, 
India would have been m a very difl’erent 
state of improvement from what it is at 
this day. 

With regard to social intercourse, we are 
accu.sed by the Reformer of looking down 
with contempt upon the natives. This is 
partly true ; but wbj ? Because the Hin- 
doo system is anti -social and exclusive. 
What domestic intercourse can there be 
with a people whose women are shut up 
in a zenana, with no more education than 
the beasts of the field ? What cordiality 
with the believers in a religion which holds 
all others as accursed, and makes its fol- 
lowers consider themselves contaminated 
by association with Europeans? Is there 
a ghee-eating, cow-dung-besmearing ba- 
boo who does not consider himself immea- 
surably superior to any English gentleman, 
though he has no knowledge beyond the 
scraping together of wealth, to be squan- 
dered in childish festivals? If these peo- 
ple feel and avow contempt for their Euro- 
pean visitors, scarcely concealed beneath 
the forms of external politeness, is it to 


be wondered at, that the English should 
display something of the same feeling, con- 
scious as they must be of their imraeasur. 
able superiority ? We are not blaming the 
Hindoos for their condition, but merely 
pointing out that the want of respect which 
they complain of, is a necessary conse- 
quence of their own cherished institutions’ 
and we would ask the Reformer whether he 
finds any offensive distinctions made by 
English gentlemen in their conduct to- 
wards those of his countrymen who have 
thrown oU' the repulsive peculiarities in 
which the rest of his nation involve them, 
selves?— JSrtghi/imnn, Dec. 5. 

CONVERSION OF NATIVES. 

Great caution is requisite in reference 
to some ot the more educated natives, 
whose motives may be considered, by an 
observant and practised mind, as ques- 
tionable, in their proposals to join the 
Christian community. That body is now 
becoming more respectable and influential 
than formerly ; and the greater care is 
needed in admitting candidates for bap- 
tism, or for the privileges of an advan- 
tageous education. An individual thus 
oncumstanced made application, in the 
following terms, to Mr. Wilkinson, of the 
Church Missionary Society. Speaking 
concerning himself, he writes, March 18, 
1830, in florid English style: — 

“ A certain man, being brought up in 
so free a town as CaleuUa, where every 
one, tolerates his own religion, and un- 
bosoms Ins thoughts without any check or 
restraint, and getting a liberal education 
and free erudition there, has poficiently 
qualified himself in these three different 
following: i. e. Arabic, Persian, and Oor- 
doo languagesj and crowned himself with 
the ac(|iiiremerit of that ample, noble, and 
scientific tongue [meaning the English], 
which is happily propagated and success- 
fully communicated throughout the East- 
India dominions, and by which means 
has got commanding views over some of 
its religious tenets; but falling, unfortu- 
nately, among the barbarous, rude, and 
uncivili/:ed Molminedans, he is very much 
annoyed liy their unpolished manner, and 
vexed to the very heart by their wild and 
indecent treatment. He is consequently 
determined to turn a faithful Christian, 
and enter himself among the respectable 
converts ; after leaving back all his formal 
and hypocrite relations, friends, and ac- 
quaintances— nay, and even his parental 
affectionate roof, under which he is now 
sheltered. He is about to join himself 
to the harmless flock of Christ, and en- 
flock himself to the innocent lambs of 
Christianity; but where is the kind shep- 
herd, to keep him safe and unmolested 
from the ravenous and howling wolves of 
the world, and feed him in the well- 
supplied field and abundantly-provided 
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meadow of Jeaus, and give him fresh and 
cold water of consolation to drink, in all 
embittered and distracted state of 
gyief and sorrow, which the weakness 
jind infirmity of human frame is naturally 
to bring over the head of every mortal ; 
particularly on him who is left unpro- 
vided for and helpless in this world of 
woe and sorrow? He is to turn a tnie 
Christian; but where is the experienced 
pilot, to steer his broken vessel from the 
boisterous gulf and furious whirlpool of 
danger he is to encounter in this change? 
He is to become an immutable believer 
in Christ; but where is the protecting 
personage to give him an asylum in all 
the inclemencies, and gnaid him from all 
the perilous hazards he is to face?— as it 
had befallen Krishna Mohiiria, and the 
like, at Calcutta: for had it not been for 
the greatest caution taken by the gen- 
tlemen thereof, it is ten to one he would 
have been killed by bis fellow-citizens. 
Therefore, most Rev. Sir, if all the objec- 
tions above alluded to be openly coinjilied 
with, and the before-mentioned grounds 
jiiofossedly voted, and all his cries g'anted 
with all possible complacency, and also 
lie be never treated abruptly, raslily, and 
disrespectfully, as he has oftentimes seen 
the poor converts at Calcutta— that, till 
tliey were not baptized, were treated with 
all possible fainiliarity and utmost atldbi- 
lity; but as soon as they were made 
{'hristiaiis, were linked to the very yoke 
of drudge I y and servility — lie is to come 
picseiitly, and with all alacrity, to live 
among the true brethren there, and main- 
t.Liii the most sound harmony among them- 
selves, through the blessing ot the only 
Son ol God, Jesus Christ.” 

Mr Wilkinson judiciously replied, that 
it appeared to him that the applicant’s 
desire to become a Christian had much 
mixed up with it that was foreign to 
the object, and that it .savoured much 
more of Moliamcdan pride than of Cbris- 
lian humility. — Miss, Reg.^ March. 


FSTATE of ALEXANDER AND CO. 

Abstract of Accounts of the Estate of 
Alexander and Co., from 1st Nov. 1837 
to 3l6t Jan. 1838. 

Diaburstmentg. 


To advances for manufacture of m- 

Co. ’8 Ua. 22,10fl 

oivldends paid into Insolvent Court. ... 91 ,477 

To creditors 

Law charges 3,408 

Money borrowed re-paid 1,29, ^9 

uthce establishment 980 

Hepairg, assessment, ground-rent, dur- 

wan’s wages, &c 133 

Aiiveriisements, postages, and incidental 

112 

ram amount realized on account of a 

party not Indebted to estate 231 

naiance as per account 1,17.{»()7 


Receiptt. 

By balance of account uf 31it Oct. 1837 

Co.’8 Ri. 4,323 


Indigo factories sold 3,21 ,72.3 

Healize<l from debtors 31,065 

Drawn from the Union Dank, 2,68,974 
Less deposited, 2,54,951 

14,023 

Landed property sold 1,922 

Rents realized 25 

Postages refunded 9 


Co.’s Rs... 3,73,090 


ESTATE or MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements 
appertaining to the Estate of Mackin- 
tosh and Co., from 1st Nov. 1837 to 
81st Jan. 1838. 

Jlcreipta. 

By balance of account of 31st Oct. 183? 

Co.’s Rs. 2.5,194 

Sale of Unded property 4,450 

Remit tames from debtors 70,173 

Miacellaiieousrerovenes 103 

Surplus proceeds of ('ompany’s paper 
plcdgc-d by hilc hnn to Bank of Bengal 19,245 

Money lent repaid • • • 1 , 1 1 , 105 


Co.’s Its. • - 2,30,270 

* Dt'ihtnai’mrnta. 

To advances for manufacture of in- 
digo- Co.’s Rs. 7,642 

Life insurance premium C,69l 

Asstssnient, durwaii’s wages, ground- 

rent, die. • •• 256 

Law charges • .... 551 

OlUte establishment ihJfl 

Miscellaneous eh.it ges 2l5 

Deposited in the Union R.-ink, 1,8!), 10.5 
Less drawn.. 1,8.3,453 

5,652 

Money borrowed re-p.iid 77,471 

Dividends p ml to t reditors 4,644 

Ditto to Insolvent Court - • • • • ■ 9.5,409 

Balance 30,541 


Co.’s Rs. . . 2,30,270 


ESTATE OF CRDTTENDEN, MACKILLOP, 
AND CO. 

Abstract of Accounts of the Estate of 
Cruttenden, IMackillop, and Co., from 
1st Nov. 1837 to 31st Jan. 1838. 

Dttbursernenta. 

To advance* for manufacture of in- 
digo • . • - • • Co.’s Rs. 65, .592 

Dividends paul to creditors 7,057 

Ditto to Insolvent Court • 25,114 

l.ifc insuntiuc nreinium 29,249 

Deposited in Union Bank • • 3,48,823 
Less drawn • • 2,!)ti,;8i7 

52,455 

Money borrowed re-paid 1,14,151 

Annuities secured by mortgage • • • • 5,653 

L-aw charges 75 

Advertisements 264 

Repairs, assessment, ground-rent, dur- 

wan’s wages, &c. 792 

Payments in anticipation of dividends .. 102 

Postages and petty charges 42 

Balance as per account 87,458 


Co.’s Rs. . . 3,38,004 


Receipts. 

By balance of .list Oct Co.’s Rs. 

Indigo factories sold 

Realized from debtors 

Indigo sold 

Money lent re-paid 

Rents realized 


31,227 

72,238 

42,447 

1,42,660 

39,508 

9,924 


Co.’s Hs.-- 3,73,090 


Co.’s Rs. • • 3,38,004 
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KATIVE FESTIVALS. 

Mr. Burgess, a missionary of the Lon- 
don Society, stationed at Benares, gives 
the following account of the multitudes 
who ci'owd Allahabad and Benares at the 
great festivals : -- 

“ The number of peojde who pass be- 
tween the Holy Place, at tlie junction of 
the Ganges and Jumna, and the still more 
celebrated Benares, at tiiis season, is truly 
astonishing. Tlie shrine of Juggernaut, 
to which vaiious circumstances have given 
so much notoiicty in Europe, sinks into 
comparative insignificance. The length 
of the road between Benares and Allaha- 
bad is about eighty miles ; and it is equal 
in breadth to any of the principal lines of 
road in England. Along this liighway, 
an uninterrupted stream of pilgrims conti- 
nues to pour for a whole month, be.‘'idcs 
the thousands who go and come by water. 
Multitudes on horseback, or in palanquins 
and carriages of every description used m 
India, and tens of thousands of both sexes 
and all ages, on foot, move along in an 
almost unbroken mass. One day the 
main current runs towards Benares, ano- 
ther towards Allahabad, according to the 
supposed degrees of sanctity of the respec- 
tive days. The number of travellers is 
not every day so great ; but there are very 
few days during the month in which the 
numbers are not such as to make the 
whole line of road appear like a fair.” 


THE MAURITIUS SUGAR-f ANF. 

Captain Sleeman gives the following 
account of the successful introduction of 
the Mauritius cane into the Deccan ; 

“ In the Deccan it is now grown to a 
considerable extent ; great attention has 
been bestowed on its culture by Mr. 
Sundt, at his estate near Poona Govein- 
ment have made scveial extensive pur- 
chases of canes from him ; they have been 
distiibuted for cuttings m the Ahmednug- 
gurand Poona districts, in seveial parts of 
which the canc now Houiishcs. At a vil- 
lage near which I was encamped, a lew 
days ago, seven beegahs were cultivated 
by one individual, and the specimens he 
brought me of the produce looked very 
good. They were about three tunes the 
size of the common cane. Several respec- 
table patcls have, during my present tour, 
expressed a wish to have cuttings, and 1 
have taken measures to supply them. The 
superiority of this cane may now be con- 
sidered as pcimariently established. In 
the Surat districts I understand its culti- 
vation has been extended a good deal 
during last year, and I expect it will be 
further extended in the present season. 
From the cultivators in two piirguiinahs 
alone. Government lately purchased up- 
wards of 50,000 canes, which have been 
distributed gratis among the people. In 


the Southern Concan the cane finds a 
congenial soil, and the acting collector 
gives a very gratifying account of its rising 
estimation among the ryots. He reports, 

‘ 1 am happy to be enabled to state, that 
there is every reasonable prospect of the 
extension of the Mauritius sugar-cane 
throughout the Concan.’ He mentions 
one instance in which 10,000 canes 
had produced two kh undies and eighteen 
maurids of ' goor and he says, the result 
of the experiment ‘ so satisfied the growers 
and their tenants, tliat the cane immedi- 
ately rose in general estimation.’ It seems, 
indeed, to have now excited interest in all 
pairs of the Rutiiagherry collectorate. 

‘ Already,’ remarks the acting collector, 

‘ seed cane has been bespoken from the 
stock now growing by the surrounding 
cultivators in the vicinity ; and individuals 
at a distance have expressed their willing- 
ness to plant it. It will be satisfactory 
to the worthy proprietor of Powey to 
know, that the extensive benefits this 
exotic promises to diffuse over the whole 
country are to be traced to some plants 
obtained from that estate.’” — Courier. 

INOIGO VLANTERS OK JESSOKE. 

Assist-surg. Jacob, in a ” Short Ac- 
count of tlie District of Jessorc,” gives tlie 
following chariictcr of the indigo planteis 
of that district. “ Tlie nninbcr of Euro- 
pean jilanters, taking the extent of the 
distiictinto calculation, is very coiisidei- 
able, averaging between two and three 
hundred; these consist of English, French, 
and Spanish, withanintennivture of Anglo- 
Indians. It has been hitherto the habit 
to represent this enterprising, intelligent, 
and useliil class of gentlemen as unjust, 
oppressive, and tyrannical to the native 
jiopnlation ;l)ut, from my own observation, 
I can safely aver that the reverse would 
liHve been the truer statement, as nothing 
can exceed tlie fostering care they evince 
towards the natives, especially in the period 
of sickness, nor the kind attention be- 
stowed on all orders, European or native, 
who may happen to be in their employ. 
What a different as{)cct does this district 
now present, since even so late a period 
as the conclusion of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Its immediate vicinity was 
infested with pirates 1 Such has been the 
change wrought by these men — such the 
benefits resulting from the introduction of 
European capital and skill ! ” 

THE (iAIIBI GAU OF INiUA. 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson, the resident at 
Ncpaul, by whose learning and active 
spirit of inquiry so many accessions have 
been made to our knowledge of the 
literature, the philosophy, and the natu- 
ral history of Himalayan India, has 
transmitted to the Asiatic Society o 
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Calcutta a paper on the fjauri gau of the 
Indian forests, a magnificent animal, con- 
stituting a new type of the bovida, arid an 
intermediate form between the bos and 
the bison. The natural characters aie 
described with great precision in the Jowr- 
nol of Asiatic Societij of Bengal^ for 
September. We subjoin tlie popular puit 
ot the description, referring to some of the 
liiibits ot the animal : 

“ The gauri gau never quits the deep- 
est recesses of tl)e Sul forest, avoiding 
holly the proximate Tar/ti on one side, 
and the hills on the other. It is grega- 
rious in lierds of from ten to thirty, the 
females much preponderating over the 
males in the lierd.s, though, even in a 
small herd, there are usually two or three 
grown males, whose conjoint ofhee it is to 
guide and guaid the paity. Tins ofhee is 
discharged with uncommon alertness, 
proving the animal to possess great per- 
feetiun in all the senses, and with indo- 
iiiitable coinage too, if need be; so that 
neither tiger, nor rhinoceros, nor elephant 
dare molest tlic herd. During the heat of 
the day the lierd reposes in the deepest 
cm’tr, coming forth at morn and e\cii. 
tales to feed on the small and open pas- 
tilles interspersed throughout the forest. 
Here the animals spread, of necessity, in 
order to feed ; but in moving to and lioin 
tlieir pastures, they advance in single file, 
along the narrow beats made by tlieiii- 
selves, by elephants, rusas, and otlier 
large tenants of this solitary and seem- 
ingly impenetrable wilderness. 

“ On an elephant and in the day time 
you may, if you show youiself distinctly, 
approach the herd witfi facility, and I 
have seen the males stand with a careless 
indilference within a few paces : probably 
because they fear not the wild elephant, 
and are never molested by sportsmen with 
the aid of tlie tame one, the sastras hav- 
ing decreed that the ‘ gauri is like unto 
hos.’ No gentleman of tlie country will 
attempt to kill the gauri ; and plebeians, 
if they have less tender conseieiiees, 
iiave oidinariJy no adequate appliances 
for the work. 

“ Men of low caste, wlio have pursued 
the animal to death, with the aid ot good 
guns, (leseiil)c the chase as very exciting. 
Yon must plunge into the deepest part of 
the forest ; esehew all cooking, because 
ot the odours exhaled ; and all dicss, be- 
cause of its unusual colours. Three or 
four men, provided only with water and 
jnirciied grain for food, proceed to the 
vicinity of the known liaunt of a herd, 
and, taking up their abode in a tice (for 
fear of tigers), thence descend daily to 
stalk’ the animals on their feeding ground. 
Ihe quarry tound, the huntsmen spread, 
under cover of the jangal, and surround 
the little grazing plot. In doing so, they 
carefully avoid getting ‘ between the wind 


and the nobility’ of the gauri, for be has 
an exquisite smell ; and, should a keen 
eye be hesitatingly directed on the mov- 
ing huntsman, he must instantly stand 
like a stock, till the suspicion fade avvay. 
In this manner the approaches arc made, 
and many times without success, owing 
to the vigilance ot the herd, which the 
least unusual symptom causes to retire 
into the thick jangal, and often with asto- 
nishing speed, considering the bulk of the 
animals. In such case the hopes of that 
day are blighted wholly : but, should no 
sus[)icion be excited, and the party, or 
some member of it, be able to creep 
witbm lliiity or forty jiaces, with a tree at 
hand to retreat upon, the fire is given, 
and the tree instantly climbed, if the point 
of assault have been perceived by the 
wounded amnia!. Otherwise, the covens 
kept, and the fire repeated; for it is sel- 
dom fatal at once, and tlie whole indig- 
nant herd, possibly, but more probably 
the wounded individual of it, will scorn 
retreat, seeking only to discover the iri- 
jtircr, \Voc hetide him if he be disco* 
vered and cannot climb his tree ; for the 
sutfercr will exact a fearful vengeance, 
and, not satisfied W'ith death, will gore and 
trample the corpse to pieces. If the tree 
be gaiin-d, a signal proof of the indomi- 
table spii it ot the guiirl is afforded, and 
this whether the climber have succeeded 
in taking up his gun witli him or not. In 
the latter case, he may starve, unless his 
comrades shoot the gauri. In the former 
case, he may work his will on it ; for 
living, it will not stir from the spot with- 
out vengeance ; for though a gun be 
pointed iii its very face, and repeatedly 
discharged, it will continue goring the 
tree and threatening the assailant, till 
dead. In cases in which the luckless 
climber has dropped his w eapon, and his 
companions have feared to come presently 
to the icscue, the gauri has been know’u 
to keep its station at the bottom of the 
tree lor twenty-four hours, and, it is 
believed, would never have stirred fiotn 
the spot, so long as the man w'as above, 
it the animal had not been eventually de- 
stroyed.” 

fall in the I’RICE OF OPIUM. 

The etroct of the fall in the price of 
opium upon the revenue, may be seen by 
the following comparative statements for 
the January sales of and 18.38: — 

Chests. Highest. Lowest. Avge. 
1837 Behar, 4..970- • -Lhia 

Benares, IglDl •• 1, 435- -1,4.39 

Half-chests, 4 • 73(L • ••• 7.'W 

1038 Behar, 4,03.5- 035- --- - /31 

Benares. 2,335- -• 750- • Uo5- •• C.00 

In the former yo.ir, tlie proceeds of the 
sale were, Co.’s Us. 1,09,27,205; in the 
present, Co.’s Us. .51 ,58,750, derived from 
6, 9t)3 chests, and 6,870 respectively ; shovv- 
ing a difference of Co.’s Us. 57,66,155. 
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The profit, however, to the Company is 
still about thirty lakhs, taking the cost at 
or about Ks.350perchest.— ^urA., Jan. 4. 

EXPORTATION OF NATIVES. 

A vessel sailed during the past month 
laden with coolies for Demerara 1 Another 
is now equipping for that purpose, and 
will sail shortly. We understand the agent 
for shipping these poor unfortunate people 
has stated that he is authorized to ship 
10, (XK) I They are to supply the place of 
those negroes who will not work under 
the blessings of the apprenticeship act. 
We advise the friend of the natives to 
read the horrifying details of the working 
of that system — infinitely worse is it than 
the old regime — and then we would ask 
wliether it is probable that Bengali la- 
bourers will be more able to bear up, 
either under the influence of the climate 
or the oppression of the slave-driver? 
The original inhabitants of the western 
islands, a much more lobust race than the 
Bengalis, fell a sacrifice to the excessive 
toil attendant on sugar labour. We only 
await the most accuiate information trorn 
the best sources, in order to place the 
whole mystery of the Mauritius coloniza- 
tion system in its true light: it is a sulli- 
cient answer tor the present to say, that 
the last advices from Mauritius represent 
the coolies in revolt . — Daily News, Fch 8. 

We have been informed by an eye wit- 
ness of certain abuses of those chokcdar.s 
who were put on guard over the coolies 
shipped for Demerara, on board the Hes- 
perus, Cnpt. Baxter, which vessel dropped 
down the river a few days ago. One of 
the coolies died ; and it is alleged, from 
the man having been refu'Cd pei mission, 
by the chokedars in guard, to come upon 
deck. The coolie in question was, it ap- 
pears against his will, kept down below 
during several hours of the night, not- 
withstanding repeated applications by him 
to be permitted to breathe the fresh air ; 
and within a few hours after he was, by 
the exertions and orders of our informant, 
bwuglit on deck, the poor creature died. 
— Cuur., Feb. 7 

DOCKING COMPANY. 

A meeting of the Calcutta Docking 
Company took place on the 16th Febru- 
ary, when a report was read whicn was 
highly satisfactory. 

The positive results of the year, after 
taking stock at the ditferent yards and 
bringing out, by analysis of each bill for 
work done, the exact return upon every 
item of material and labour, show a total 
of profits earned by the Company, after 
paying all arrears for labour, of tts. 84-, 000, 
or twenty-eight per cent, upon the con- 
tributions paid up, or fourteen per cent, 


on the whole capital as yet subscribed 
for, comprising five hundred shares. This 
large return has been made under circum- 
stances not a little disadvantageous to the 
Company, lls. 600 per share only having 
been paid up; interest has run on heavily 
against the Association upon the pur- 
chase-money still unpaid, while, with 
heavy work on hand, the committee have 
been obliged to borrow money at disad- 
vantageous rates to procure the necessary 
supplies. 

The Company have decided on the 
purchase of the Lower Howrah Docks 
(which they now rented), for Rs.2,18,0(X). 

The Company have now on the stocks 
a large steamer for Government, to be com- 
pleted in .lime next, two small steamers 
tor the Tugging Association, a small ves- 
sel of about two hundred tons, and many 
jobs of minor importance. 

The subjoined is a statement of the 
position of the Company, sujiposing all 
its engagements were paid up, and its 
assets realized : 

Due to the Company. 

500 shares subscribed first instalment of 


<i0<»,3(MMM»0, of which only realized as 

yeM>4!M«H) 51,000 

Ditto, second instalment of 400 now calleii 

for 200,000 

100 shares lo he filled up in full 11)0, (KH) 

nuildmg and repairs now in hand 41,47!) 

DilK for ditto under recovery 92,241 

bale of land to (jovernrnent, part of Kid- 
derporc now under realizition • . 60,000 

Sales of ditto at Howrah, will realize above 50,000 

House at Howrah advertised tor sale .... 00,000 


Stock of timber, metals, &c., on 31st Dec. 
lUJJ . . 1,09,675 

('o.’sRs 0,14,395 


Due by the Company, 
n.ilancc due to the Union Bank 1,31,433 
To executors of Kyd, m ba- 
lance 2,1)0,410 

with interest 22,0tK) 2,90,410 

To Carr, T.igorc, and Co , for 
v.ilueof Upper Howr.rh Doik 60,000 
Sundry bills tor purchase of ma- 
terials 32,200 

For labour upon work in hand. . 30,9)4 

Balance to establishment 1,860 


5,46,817 5,46,817 
2,67,578 

C.arr, Tagore, and Co.’s engage- 
ments to E. Macnaghten for 
Lower Howrah Dock, if adopt- 
ed by the proprietors 2,10,000 


THE FREE PRESS DINNER. 

About 180 gentlemen assembled at the 
Town Hall on the 9th February, to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the emancipation 
of the Indian press, and to do honour to 
its liberator, Sir C. T. Metcalfe. Sir 
Charles sat at the head of the table, 
between the Chairman, Longueville 
Clarke, Ivsq., and R. D. Mangles, Esq. 
There were several native gentlemen 
present, including Ramnauth Tagore, 
Frossonna Coomar Tagore, Rustumjee 
Cowasjee, and Manikjee Rustomjee, 
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Esqrs. H. M. Parker, Esq. was in 
the vice-chair. 

After “ The Queen, ’ 

Tlie Chairman gave “ The Freedom of 
the Press in India.” This announcement, 
it is said, “ was received with the most 
tremendous applause, waving of hand- 
kercliiets, and tlie demonstrations of 
enthusiasm lasting several minutes.” The 
Chairman, at length, said he should not 
trespass on their time by descanting on 
the enlarged view of the question, but 
confine himself to offering two remarks; 
the one regarding the origin of the perio- 
dical press, the other relating to the 
results to which it has led. The perio- 
dical press of England owes its origin 
to the most despotic sovereign who ever 
swayed the British sceptre. Tyrannical 
as the race of the Tudors were, none 
was more so than Queen Eli/abeth. 
Yet, when the lives, the liberties, the 
religion of the people were endangered 
by iorcign invasion, and her crown at 
staKe, she appealed to the nation for 
support, and she roused its eiUliusiastn 
tiirough the mighty engine of a peinxlieal 
press, winch was then for the fiist time 
established. As to the results winch 
that pi ess has produced, look at America 
and England, and coinpaie them with 
any other nation in the globe. They are 
wealthy, they are oiiliglitciied ; while the 
countries themselves have no iival in 
powei. It is the people which make 
the country; it is the tree press which 
makes the people. Those who arc 
opposed to the troedom of the press m 
India, admit the excellency of the insti- 
tution III other countries; but they allege, 
that India is not jirepared to receive it, 
and that peculiarities exist here which 
make its introduction dangerous ; hut of 
all countiics, British India most lequires 
the freedom of the press. “ 1 draw no 
niee distinctions, I admit the local 
peciilianties which are relied upon, and 
I assert that it is the existence of these 
very peenliarities winch imperatively 
requires that the press of India should 
be free.” In support of this assertion, he 
appealed to the former and present state 
of this country, when the press was 
restricted, and when the press is free. 
They now had the same law for the press 
here, us exists in England. The English 
who have come to this distant clime 
have not left their liberty behind them, 
and the natives of the soil find that the 
English have brought liberty to them. 
“ The next contrast, gentlemen, is, that a 
system has been introduced alike bene- 
fieial for the governors and the governed. 
For the governors it is beneficial, for it 
not only dissipates discontent, hut it 
discloses it in the germ by exposing the 
eaiises by which it is generated. What 
‘s the peculiar situation of a Governor- 


general ? In him the fault is not, but it is 
in the system. He may be the wisest 
and the best of men, yet when he lands 
on these shores, what does he know of 
the country, the people, their language, 
their habits, customs or laws ? He has 
to rule the destinies of eighty millions of 
people, without possessing those indis- 
pensable essentials for governing — expe- 
rience and local knowledge. He must 
cither be a useless tool in the Iiands of 
those who surround him ; or if he he deaf 
to their advice, Ins ignorance is his only 
guide. To this vast evil one remedy has 
been found— the freeing of the Indian 
press. If injustice he practised, there 
the injured can complain ; if suggestions 
are to he offered, they can he there 
proclaimed, and canvassed by the public, 
wlio may support their merits, or point 
out tlicir inutility. How far did the 
freedom of the press conduce to the weal 
of the governed ? First, it confers freedom 
of discussion, wliicli is the birth-right of 
every freeman. The majesty of the people 
is no idle phrase, for it impoits that which 
is really the case, that the true sove- 
reignty is in the nation, and not in its 
ruler. .\11 kings, all governors are in 
fact hut the servants ot the state, placed 
at its head for their talents, their know- 
ledge, and their virtues ; justly respected 
lor these qualities, and looked up to with 
gratitude for the benefits they dispense. 
Can It he endined, then, that the people 
for whom they hold this trust are not to 
question their acts, or that the right of 
discussing the ineasuies of their rulers is 
to be denied to the state, for whose 
seiviee anih\eal they have been crowned? 
Hence, freedom of discussion is a free- 
man’s hiith-right, and by freeing the 
press you benefit the governed. By 
freeing tfie press you likewise extend the 
blessings of knowledge, and enlighten 
the people, a measure which all allow is 
of vital importance to India. The man 
who is opposed to the freeing of the 
Indian press, must he the foe to the 
enlightening the natives. Free the press, 
and you strengthen the bond of union 
between the native and the British sub- 
ject — liec the press, and you teach the 
natives what European countries are, 
what F]ngland is. You make them fami- 
liar with yoiir laws, your manners, your 
arts, your sciences, your comforts, luxuries, 
wealth and independence.” 

The toast was drunk with immense 
cheers. 

Mr, Parker then gave “ The Governor- 
general,” and “ The Army.” 

The Chairman then proposed “ Their 
distinguished guest, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
the Libeiator of the Indian Press.” which 
was received with enthusiastic cheering. 
“ I cannot say more,” said Mr. Clarke, 
“ regarding our obligation to Sir Charles 
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Metcalfe, than that it is to him, his friend of the press will rest 8atifi0ed until 
wisdom, his decision, his independence, he sees it placed under the safeguard of 
we are indebted for that incalculable the sole palladium of civil society— trial 
blessing. But surpassing ns are the by jury. The press of India enjoys little 
claims of Sir Chailes Metcalfe on us, for of that security. It is only in the King’s 
this great act, how well are they supported Courts that it can appeal to a jury at all 
by (he history of his Iiidian life. Look and in those courts it has no such appeal 
at him in every relation o( society, the except upon a criminal charge. All its 
hocpitahle ho^t, the friend of the social civil Habditics are left to the absolute dis- 
circle, the charitable reliever of distress, cretion of the judges, which English 
the munificent patron of useful institii- principles and English practiee have de- 
tions, the assiduous officer of Govern- luninced as a most unsale tribunal. It jg 
ment, the statesman who cared for the necessary to go a step further, and obtain 
empire. Were i to seek for that to whieh the security of jury trial in all cases where 
I might eonifiarc him, I should find it in the juess is concerned. ThuLpoint gained 
the sti iking fciiture of this country, where all will be safe, all will be permanent! 
numerous and magnificent streams flow 'Jones may combine against it. — Whigs 
through and fertilize vast tracts of land, may iol>, and Benthamites may blunder 
till, uniting together, they loim a mighty on. The press shall bring its enemies to 
river, bearing on its bosom the riches the ground, one after another, when it 
and commerce of the kingdom, and eonsti- shall he enabled to launch its weapons 
tuting the source of all Its gieatness. So fiom undeineath the /Egis of jury trial, 
with Sir Charles Metcalfe, his assiduity, (ientlomen, let us theictore drink, in a 
his talent, Iiis munificence, his eliarities, full bumper, Trial by Jury, the bulwark 
his judgment, fiimness, and iiitegiity, ot the tuM-doin of the pre.ss.” 
are the qualities resembling those rich The chairman then proposed the health 
streams, and unilmg in him, as they liavo of Lord William Bentiiick, observing, “ Ft 
done, tliey have given to Iridi.i tlial great was Lord William Bentiiick who ’first 
Statesman, w'ho lias proved the piJkir of practically set the press of India free, for 
her empire.” whom, the moment that belauded on their 

Sir Charles IMetcalfe.--“ Gentlemen, sliores, to the lioiir that he left them, the 
you have so ovei whelmed me with your resti ictions existed hut in name. Let me 
kindness, that I find myself (pute unable recall to you also, gentlemen, Jus imifoiin 
to give expiession to my feelings, or to supjwrt ot the cause of steam navigation, 

return my thanks as I could wish, 1 It is lie that has sent the boats to the 

possess not the eloquence of my friend, distant provinces by inland navigation ; it 

the President, to enable me to do so; is he wdio is nobly advocating the scheme 

but I believe with him, and with you, in England; and though lie has left our 

that a free press is a blessing in any shores, he has not (leserted our irite- 
coiintry ; and I peifectly concur in all rests.” 

he has said in praise ot it as applied to Mr. Parker proposed the health of 

this. We have ample proof of the vast Bwarkanath Tagore, in whom, he ob- 
benefits accruing from a free press in our served, were, “ the qualities and attri- 
own country and in Ameiica; and it w^as bntes which we desiie to foster amongst 
on this proof that I acted as I did here, his countrymen at large : moral courage, 

respecting the freedom of the press, I integrity, liberality, self-dependence, love 

will proceed no further on the subject of ot truth, a sense of right, a scorn of 

the emancipation of the press. Were I wrong, and a freedom from prejudice.” 
before another tribunal, I might defend Mr, Leith gave, “ 'I'he memory of 
that measure ; hut here, no defence is Rammoliun Roy, and to bespeak your 
required. You are all wuth me. I .shall best wishes and aid fur the enlightenment 
ronclude, gentlemen, with thanking you, of the people of India.” 
first fur the lionoiir you have done me m Baboo Prossonno Coomar Tagore. — 
inviting me to this party, in celebration “ Gentlemen, as a friend of the late 
of the freedom of the press; and, secondly, Rammohnn Roy, and one who was glad 
for the exceeding kindness w'itli which to participate, tliough in a minor degree, 
you have just drank my health,” in the persecutions lie suffered, and a 

Mr. C, 11. Piinsepsaid: ” We are met native of India, I rise to offer you my 
to celebrate the anniversary of the libe- warmest thanks for the honour you have 
rated press of India, in the presence of done to the memory of my late lamented 
it.s illustrious liberator; but we must not fiierid, and for the interest you have ex- 
forget that much yet remains to be done, pressed tor the improvement of my coun- 
it is not enough that the freedom of the try. When you hear that we complain of 
press should be declared by the statute, omissions on the part of Government as 
or advance by regulation, nor is it sufli- regards tiic improvement of our country 
cient that it should be guarded by all the and the cause of education, I wish you 
provisions that the ingenuity of manor of not to understand that we mean to say. 
Law Commissioners can devise. No true that it has totally neglected to perform its 
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duty, but it had not done so much in this 
respect as it ought and could have done. 
I’he day when the distinctions of colour, 
caste, and religion, and the difference 
between conquerors and conquered, will 
be totally banished, is, I am happy to 
say, fast approaching, when we shall he 
treated not as conquered, but as fellow- 
subjects of tlie IJritish crown. Some have 
thought fit to surmise, that by the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the people of 
India, the connexion between her and 
England will ultimately be dissolved. 
These people, I say, are quite wrong ; 
because if gratitude be a feeling inherent 
in human nature, and if education and 
enlightenment tend to cherish that feel- 
ing, how can it be asserted, if India 
owe to England, her mother country, a 
heavy debt of gratitude for her enlighten- 
ment, that she will prove an ungrateful 
daughter? No; on the contrary, education, 
and allowing to the people of India the 
exercise of tlie political privileges regard- 
ing the English, as at home, is the surest 
way of establishing Rntish rule in Imlia 
on the firmest basis. Although, gentle- 
men, you perceive but a small number of 
iny countrymen present this evening to 
do honour to the occasion, yet I have 
reason to believe tliat it will not be long 
ere this cause of complaint against them 
will be lemoved. The day will soon come 
when in this hall, and on such an ocra- 
Mon, your niimher will not command so 
overwhelming a majority, hut rathei he in 
the minority. I cannot, gentlemen, pro- 
ceed further. Though thoughts I have, I 
have not language .siillicicnt at command 
to express them. I therefore conclude 
with again returning you my warmest 
thanks for the honour you liave done by 
the last toast.” 

“The Indian Press,” and other toasts, 
not connected with the object of the 
meeting, were then proposed in elaborate 
speeches. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, previous to tak- 
ing his leave, proposed, in most courteous 
terms, and wuth considerable warmth of 
feeling, the health of the chairman and 
stewards. He stated, that at the close 
of the evening he could not leave the room 
without expressing his full concurrence in 
the various sentiments which had been 
expressed by the several speakers during 
the course of this dinner ; that from the 
display of eloquence, independence, and 
high and manly spirit, he looked upon 
the proceedings of this meeting as of 
yery great importance ; and that, as far as 
ite proceedings related to himself, he 
should ever cherisli tlie memory of them ; 
he should ever consider that evening as 
pne of the proudest moments of his ex- 
istence; and that, whether he returned 
to India, or passed the rest of his career 
in England, it should be his endeavour, 
Jiiurn. N.S. Vol.26. No. 101. 


in his future acW and career, to preserve 
the good opinion, and continue to merit 
the degree of e.stimation, vvliich had been 
expressed for, and shewn to him, on this 
memorable occasion. 

After Sir Charles retired, a few of the 
party, with the help of devilled turkies and 
champagne, kept up the party to a late 
hour. 

SIR C. METCALFE. 

The dinner given to SirC. Metcalfe on 
Saturday, by the Calcutta public, assem- 
bled about two hundred persons, includ- 
ing the bishop, Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
and numerous officials. Sir J. P. Grant 
presided ; but, excepting the health of Sir 
C. Metcalfe, not one of the toasts elicited 
a .spark of enthusiasm. The inhabitants of 
Calcutta had exhausted their spirit and 
animation the previous night. — English- 
man, Feb. 12. 

The parting entertainment to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, on the IJJth February, 
went off with less eclat than we ex- 
pected. 'J’he number of persons assem- 
bled, though they consisted of all classes 
of inhabitants, did not exceed five hun- 
dred, whereas, on a former occasion, we 
rememl)"er there were not less than seven 
hundred present. This may be accounted 
for, pititly by the prevalence of sickness, 
partly by the coii.sideiation that many of 
those who had shaied in tlie various eri- 
tertaiments were fairly tired out, and 
partly by a little calculation of the expense 
of such continual festivities. The ball com- 
menced about ten o’clock, on the arrival 
of Sir Charles, who was received at the 
door by a foriniduble body of stewards, 
and escorted to the ball-room, the band 
ot course playing “ Chailey is my dar- 
ling.” Wo shall only remark of the music 
and the dancing, that tlie one was worthy 
ol the other. After daiieing till twelve 
o’clock, every body went down to supper, 
which was laid out, on eight or ten long 
tables, in the lower hall. At a separate 
table raised in the centre of the hall, sat 
Sir Edw'ard Ryan, having Sir Charles 
Metcalfe on his right, and Mrs. Shak- 
speare on his left, near whom likewise 
sat Mrs. Cameron, the Hon. Mr. Came- 
ron, Miss Ross, &c. 

When sufficient time had elapsed for 
the due refreshment of the assembly. Sir 
Edward Ryan, craving silence, rose and 
spoke to the following effect : 

“ Ladies, upon any common occasion 
I should have thought it necessary to 
have apologized for venturing in your pre- 
sence to propose a toast. At present, I 
am confident I shall not only receive your 
applause and approbation for thus deviat- 
ing from the ordinary rules of society, 
but I may with truth consider myself as 

(C) 
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the humble, though very imperfect, in- 
strument of expressing your feelings of 
respect, of regard (may 1 not add, of 
affection ?) towards the distinguished 
guest who has this night honoured us 
with his presence. The first meeting at 
this place to do honour to my friend was 
by a portion of society, w'ho were anxious 
publicly to express tlie high estimation in 
which they held one of the great public 
acts of my worthy friend, while ])laced 
at the head of this Government — I mean 
what is termed the liberation ol the Indian 
press. I was not able to join the assem* 
bUge of gentlemen on that occasion, con- 
stdermg, as 1 do, that it is not consistent 
with the otiice I hold, to mix myself up 
with political questions, either in favour 
of or ojiposed to the Government of this 
place. But if the political opinions of -so 
ohscure ail individual aie known to the 
persons here assembled, they will not, 1 
aril sure, tor an instant think that I could 
he opjjosed to the liberty ot the press in 
any part of the globe. But, ladies, ice 
(I mean my sex) lelt that somidliing more 
was wanting to crown our cffoits, and 
tlmt without an cxpicssioii ol your feel- 
ings, our attempts would but lie partially 
sueecshtul. As your most humble dele- 
gate, imperfectly, 1 know. ex[)rcssing your 
teehiigs, and iriucli loss competent to do 
80 than many who surround me. I express 
in your name, and in the name of all pre- 
sent, our ileep regret that this i.s the last 
public occasion m this place on winch 
we shall meet one to whom all Jiave 
joined in doing honour ; and in your name, 
and in the name of all, I wish him health, 
happiness, and every earthly prosperity ; 
and I profiose as a toast : ‘ Long life, 
health, and happiness to Sir Charles Met- 
calfe ill his native land.’” 

Wlien the loud cheers following upon 
this address had subsided, Sir Chas. Met- 
calfe rose; he evidently lahonied under 
great emotion. He could witJi difhciilty 
articulate his acknowledgments He felt 
that this was Ins last larew'oll, and the 
sensation choked his utterance. Sir Charles 
spoke his ihaiik.s, and his adieus, cheered 
by the men and moiiincd by the l.idies. 
Nunieiou-s haiidkercineb were in lequisi- 
tion. 

It WHsS supposed that the company 
would here have quitted the table ; but 
Capt. T. J. Taylor, of the Madras service, 
remembering that one of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s qualities had been overlooked in 
the various enumerations of his viitues, 
recalled to the recollection of the assem- 
bly the inilitaiy gallantry evinced by Sir 
Charles, though in the civil service, when 
he volunteered for the .storm ot Dceg, and, 
to the admiration of the whole army, en- 
tered that fortress sword in hand, among 
the foremost of tlie storming party. Capt. 
T. added, as a remarkable fact, that the 


two most distinguislied atatesmen the 
Indian civil service had produced, Mr 
Elpbinstone and Sir Charles Metcalfe* 
had always been soldiers wherever they 
could be so : the former, the statesman of 
Poonah, was a soldier at Assaye; the 
latter, the statesman ot Delhi, was a sol- 
dier at Deeg.— from Eiujliskman. 

Sir Charles embarked in the St. George 
on the 13th February. 

The following is a copy of the address 
votid to Sir C. Metcalfe, at a public 
meeting at Agia, on the iJ7tb November. 

“ Hon. Sir; We, the undeisigned Bii- 
lish Ilesidents at Agra, and its vicinity, 
beg to approach you, on the occasion of 
your departure from the seat of your Go- 
vermneiit, with the expression of our siiu 
cere and unn.ixed regret. 

“ It is not our design, nor perhaps 
could we sudiciently enuinerdte the many 
beneficent acts wbicli liave emanated dur. 
ing ihe long period within w'liich jon 
have been called on to lake a part in, or to 
preside over the affairs of (Ins country; 
but we c.innot refiain from adverting to 
one, which (should the general repoit be 
true) is univtrsally ascribed as the cause 
of the loss of your eminent and invaluable 
service. We allude to the act by winch 
the freedom of the press was extended to 
tins country : and we beg to express our 
conviction that nothing has occurred since 
the passing of the act in question, neither 
is there any just reason to suppose there 
will occur, to afford the slightest ground 
to doubt the judgment wlucli caused its 
enactment. 

“ You are now retiring from the active 
duties of the government of a country, in 
the affairs of wliicli you have for an uniu- 
terrupted peiiod of tliiity. seven years been 
intimately connected, and whose lofty atti- 
tude anti name amongst surrounding 
states have been maintained, not less by 
your (iimne^s and decision, than by the 
spotless puiily of your character; and we 
del ive some consolation in the hope that 
your energies, yet unimpaiied, will be ex- 
erted ill your native country to promote 
and advocate the best interests of India, 
and thus not entirely to deprive tlie coun- 
cils winch direct its affairs of your valua- 
ble and extensive experience. 

“ To your public worth and virtues, the 
gratitude of all India is most justly due, 
while in the less conspicuous but equally 
honourable character of a member of so- 
ciety, you command the esteem and best 
wishes of the entire community; and we 
have reason to know that, whilst by aH 
classes your loss will be deplored, by none 
will your absence be more deeply felt than 
by the distressed and destitute, who have 
uniformly found in you the munificent 
benefactor and generous friend. 
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“ In conclusion, we beg to offer our 
earnest wishes that, uiitler the direction of 
a merciful Providence, you may have a 
speedy and prosperous voyage to your na- 
tive slioies, and be there long blessed with 
a continuance of health to enjoy the re- 
ward of honest, honourable service, and 
the gratification which the knowledge of 
having gained the respect and love of mil- 
lions of our native fellow-subjects, with 
the esteem and honour of your own coun- 
tiymen, must ever afford.” 

“ Agra, L’7th November 1837.” 

COLE INSURRECTION. 

An insurrection of the Coles has taken 
place, caused partly by a number ot pri- 
soners having been killed at Kishenpoor 
jail, while attempting to escape, which 
their relatives determined to revenge ; 
and partly^ at the instigation of Polo, sir- 
dar of Ilajabasa. 'I’lic leaders were Poto, 
Narra llorali. and Pondooa, ot liuliin- 
(leea, and Burrai, ot Khunbund. The 
project was to kill all the Sahib Log^ ex- 
pel the Dikoon (sepoys), and plunder the 
villages. Poto, a shrewd fellow, woiked 
111)011 the superstitions ot the people, by 
pretending he had charms, winch w'ould 
render tlie wearer iiivulticTable, and pre- 
vent tlic guns from going off. On the ITth 
November, four hundred men of tlie 
Hamgurh IJght Inf., with a briiradc of 
su-poiiiiders and sixty men ot the 5th 
Loeal IIoi.se, inarched from Chyehasa to- 
uards the south, and arrived atsiimgseea, 
about a mile trom the pass, next morning. 
The advance and rear guards had been 
stieiigtliened, and all the baggage kept 
closed up to the redr of the column, in 
en.se of accidents, although we had not 
the remotest idea of an attack. The pass 
i'' a rocky ascent, winding through the 
hills, with jungle, rocks, mid ravines on 
either side. By the tune the column had 
got about halt- way tlirougli, the advance 
guard (about forty yards a-fiead) jucked 
up a bow-string and two ariows, crossed 
ill the middle ot the road (probably a 
challenge), and bad scaiccly gone ten 
paces fmtlicr, w'hen a fiiglit ot nirows 
came among them from the light, fol- 
lowed by screams like a herd of jackals. 
Ihe arrows now fell as tar as the horse, 
wounding several men. The Coles had 
taken up capital positions. One man was 
hilled, and five or six wounded ; and a 
I'eport reached ns that three others died 
of their wounds at Khunbund. After 
clearing the pass, we mustered our hands, 
Juiu loumi that one suhadar, one liavildar, 
®ud thiiteen sepoys were wounded, two 
severely, none dangerously. An arrow 
’0*1™ a Cole bow will, at one hundred 
yards, do as much mischief as a bullet. 

'e detachment marched due south to 
‘•^b'Seinatporc, in ancient days the resi- 


dence of the Singbhixnn Rajah. There 
are still traces of a mud fort, and near the 
village a pile of bricks, said to be the ruins 
ofaiwuwdtV; topes of mangoe trees scat- 
tered here and there, and remains of tanks, 
show that it must have been lormerly a 
place ot some note in this dc-solafe wil- 
derncs.s. A small party was sent off from 
this to seize some murderers, who were 
supposed to have concealed themselves 
in Tondang Ilattoo. The village was de- 
serted, but the w'omen and two men 
were found in poot (concealment) close 
by; the latter, having resisted, were 
killed, and the women bi ought in to 
camp. Alter their examinations had been 
taken, they were set at liberty. Marched 
to Jypoie, due east, i'lie village was 
noaily deserted, most of the inhabitants 
having joined the insurgents. A Tautee 
repoiteti that the whole country to the 
east and south bad risen, and that there 
were two thousand armed men stationed 
on the load at and aliout Koela Booroo, 
under Poto, Bor.ih, Deliee, &c. &c. The 
(letaeliment marched to the place, but not 
a man was to be seen. Piom the watch- 
fires still bill mug, it v\as evident that they 
wore assembled in huge numbeis ; their 
lieaits however tailed them. 'The work of 
devastation commenced. Nazim Dohur 
and Ilooin were burnt to thegiound, and 
a large quantity ot gi.iin earned off. 'Phe 
troops tlien icturncd to e.imp, and next 
dayman-bed to Uooin, where they lormed 
a standing camp until the 1 1th ol Decem- 
ber, during winch tune Poto, Borah, 
Nana, Biiriai, and Maiignee, tlie sor- 
cerer, together with ciglity or ninety 
others at Sirmgseea, w'ero captured. Se- 
veral dear.? weie also made upon Poots, 
formed by dis.iffected villagers in the 
dense jungles about Terraro and Khun- 
bund ; near six hundred head of cattle 
and immense quantities ot grain earned 
off ; KIiuuImukI, Comar Doogee, part of 
Biilumke.i, ('ollya, iNc. tvc. biuiit to tlie 
giouiid. (’apt. W., the (jovernor-geuerars 
agent, having applied tor and leceived 
lioin Oovenmieiit extr.i-iudicial powers, 
joiucd on the 1 8th December, tried and 
convicted the five iiiigleaders, ot having 
been in ojien rebellion ag.niist, and hav- 
ing resisted tlicaiitlioiity of, Government. 
They were eondemned to death. Poto, 
Burrui, and Nana, were liuiig near Jug- 
geinatpore on the 1st Jamiaiy, and Bo- 
rah and Pondooa next day at the Siring- 
seea ghat. These are the first executions 
which have taken place in Smgbhoom, 
and, it is to be hoped, will have good 
effect. Some thuusaiids of Coles were 
present. Some ghat opponents being at 
large, the detachment moved again on the 
3d south to Kassira, on the 4th to Goo- 
mereea, four miles from Jynth, a Hindoo 
Teeruth on the Byturug, and thence east 
to Kanta Mamie, in Oulapoor, where 
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they remained from the 12th to the 18th, 
and returned through the Bagabeela Pass, 
from whence they descended to the plain 
of Colban, and arrived at Chyebasa on the 
22d January. Colban is throughout an 
arid wasFte, but in some parts presents 
fine prospects, owing to the bold outline 
and picturesque appearance of the hills, 
with the undulating plains which form 
the forage round ; but as for cultivation, 
except in the immediate vicinity of the 
villages, there is none. Rice, a little 
maize, with here and there a few sickly 
tobacco plants, is the extent of agricul- 
ture to be seen. The Coles are an ex- 
tremely indolent race, never working, 
except as much as is absolutely necessary 
to save them from starvation, and a prey 
to the most barbarous and absurd super- 
stitions. They go about, women and men, 
almost in a state of nature ; one yard of 
cloth would literally furnish trousseaux 
fora dozen Cole belles. — Corr. English- 
man, Feb. 13. 

PUr.VERIZEI) MILK. 

Pro^'essor O’Sliaughnessy , mhk Manual 
of Chemistry, describes the process of 
preparing pulverized milk . 

“ A much better substitute can be pre- 
pared, however, by evaporating perfectly 
flesh milk to dryness at the temperature 
of 100°. The process requires attention to 
prevent the temperatuic rising, which 
would curdle the milk, and the Iluid must 
be in very shallow pans, in order to acce- 
lerate the evajioration. The heat should 
be applied by a water-bath. The milk thus 
treated dries perfectly, keeps for months, 
and retains its solubility in water. The 
flavour of the solution is exactly that of 
fresh milk. The powder makes excellent 
custards and puddings, and is a capital 
article of foml, even of luxuiy, at sea. 'I'he 
proce.ss I nowdesciibe 1 communicated 
to Mr, Previte, of this city, who suc- 
ceeded thereby in preparing what he calls 
his ‘ pulverized milk,’ which, when made 
as I describe, I can confidently recom- 
mend.” 

THE MOFUSSIL. 

Lord Auckland's Camp. — T^ord Auck- 
land was at Gurmuktee.ser on the 20th 
January. Letters from his camp an- 
nounce, that the country is in a dreadful 
state from famine. Government, it is 
said, have given employment to 1 ,000 poor 
people. — Gyananneshun, Feb. 11. 

Agra . — Sir C. Metcalfe took his depar- 
ture on the 18th January; the whole of 
the troops were drawn out and formed 
into a street. 

Small-pox continues raging with great 
violence among the natives. Amongst 
the European population two officers have 
already fallen victims to it, and six or 


eight non-commissioned oflUccrB and sol. 
diers. 

Bhaugidpore. — A petty rajah, of a 
place called Muhawar, has been convicted 
before the Sessions Judge of Bhaugulpore. 
of the wilful and unprovoked murder of 
an elephant-driver, whom he had tied to 
a post in a tent, and there deliberately « 
cut his body in pieces with a sword. The 
Sessions Judge had condemned the rajah 
to suffer capitally, and referred the sentence 
to the Nizamut Adawlut for confirmation. 

Delhi . — Letters from the interior give 
the most horrible accounts of the state of 
the country. Starvation and misery pre- 
vail to an unexampled extent, and there 
appears, unhappily, no reason to expect a 
mitigation of the existing horrors for many 
months to come. Wc submit the follow- 
ing extract from a letter received from a 
friend hy ye^-terday’.s dawk : — 

“ Delhi Territory, 2d February.— I am 
now ill a land of famine— not a leaf or a 
green thing to be seen, excepting a very 
little cultivation on the hanks of the 
canal, which gets a sip of water once 
a- week. There are no trees here ; but to 
tlie eastward, towards Dihlce, every tree 
has had its branches lojiped for fodder for 
cattle; the trees, every one without ex- 
ception, sacred or unsacred, all done for 
by the harmless natives, who of course 
have a right to do with their own just as 
they like. The Bhuttees are in excellent 
order under Capt. Tliorseby, or we might 
expect a descent just as the crops are 
ripe. This part of the country usually 
abounds with quail ; tins year there is not 
one to be found. If it does not rain, the 
greater part of the district must be de- 
populated. The people (I particularly 
allude to the Bagrees), who have no 
attachment to the soil, will probably 
never come back again, but establish 
themselves about Ubhor, or on the banks 
of the Sutlege.” — Englishman, Feb. IL 

Cawnpore. — A diary of a traveller 
through the Cawnpore districts shows, in 
true colours, the state of a considerable 
tract of country, at a time when a famine 
is actually raging. By it we see that a 
belt of country extending from Gurmukh- 
teshur Ghat to near Allahabad is suffering 
from the scvcrc.st distress ; that the people 
ore starving and flying they know not 
whither in the hopes of obtaining food, 
and tliat a prospect of still more harass- 
ing misery, from a failure of the spring 
crop, presents itself throughout. The 
country bordering either side of the 
Jumna is, if possible, in a more deplor- 
able state, with perhaps a greater cer- 
tainty of the failure of the same crop. 
But there can be no doubt of the extreme 
misery prevalent, and the only ration^ 
consideration the subject can beget, is 
how to apply relief. To do this, in any 
way proportioned to the distress, will re- 
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quire active mcasurea, and tlie decided 
interference ot Government. Tliis latter, 
we conceive, can only be usefully exerted 
m, as 've have urged before, exporting 
lood from where it is abundant to where 
It js not, and supplying means by which 
it can be made available where it exists, 
but IS not in use. The country below 
Allahabad appears to have escaped the 
severe drought, and may be supposed to 
have a considerable quantity of food for 
exportation; indeed, we learn from our 
diarist, that a quantity from that quarter 
IS finding its way into the Dooah. Let 
then Government supply funds for more 
considerable importation, as well as for 
the purchase of the food that we know is 
ill these districts.— Ukhhar, Feb. 3. 

Nusscerabad.— This station h as weary, 
dull, flat, stale, and unprofitable as ever. 
'I’lie must of the inspections are over, 
and the good old brigadier appears as 
young ns ever, for be intends to begin 
hiigading a-tresli, to keep the Uajpootana 
field-force in good trim— nothing like it. 
Sniull-pox is raging very virulently here, 
and m the villages circumjacent. Five or 
SIX othceis have been attacked, but no 
iiioitahry amongst them as yet ; one death 
occiiiied in tJie European barracks, and 
111 the villages tbcyaie diopping otf like 
lottcn .sliccj). _ The 7kfi ai rived some 
(lajsago. Grain is getting cheaper, and 
the cio])s about caiitonrncnts, though 
Miiall, on account of the paucity of water 
last year, aie looking very well indeed. 
The adjutant of the .52d is under arrest 
hy ordeis of Capt. Hell the late business 
oil an ofheer of the 22d is. I believe, 
quashed.— /W. 

Sunlahr bittcily cold now here, 
out diy and cli*ar, and no appeaiaiice ol 
lain or snow. We have I'vcry reason to 
•oar a famine— ottali is selling at eleven 
Si eis, and gram thirteen for a ru])ce. Your 
j'olitieal eeoiiomistH may say as they will, 
I'lt It does apjiear to us, who are not m 
the sL'ciets ot the craft, that the only way 
"iwliicl. Goveimncnt can interlerc, with- 
out eausiiig greater evils, is to offer a 
bounty on importation. This is a most 
s'lrinismg season altogether lor this rc- 
Kiori, owing to the falling ol no snow ; tlic 
lees and shrubs imagining it to he spring, 
»'e putting forth their buds ; cherry-trees 
-biu full blossom, the wtot is aVead^ 

It power increases, 

vv'inf ♦ Soared all will be destroyed for 
"‘int of moisture.—iW. 

aiu/thl '’ ^ seen, 

people. I will venture to say 
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his majesty, accompanied by the heir- 
apparent. several members of the royal 
family, and household, went in state to 
the Jumma Musjeed. II is majesty left 
the palace, escorted by the household 
brigade, with their re.-pectivc bands, and 
proceeded by the Delhi gate, where the 
palace guards and port guns were drawn 
up tor the purpose of saluting his majesty. 
The assemblage of people w'itliin the 
Musjeed was very great, and, witli the 
different colours of their dresses, drawn 
up in lines across the square, had a very 
pleasing effect, particularly at that part of 
the cenmony where the whole multitude 
piostiated themselves, bowing their heads 
to the ground, with that regularity and 
silence, marking the sanctity of their 
devotion.— DtZ/n Qaz., Dec. 27. 

Lpwards ot 200 ot those who were en- 
gaged 111 the attack on J.ieut. Waterficld’s 
boat (last vul., )). l U), have been seized, 
and a considerable portion ot the lieute- 
nant s and liis lady’s appi.rel found at 
Ihiluni Giirli. None ot tlie jewels or gold 
taken liave bei'ii recoveied ; but, from the 
appaiel having been toimd at this place, it 
is said the (ioverninent will compel the 
rajah to make compensation to Lieut. W. 
lor Jus lo.sses. 

Onde.—A correspondent of the Daili/ 
^eu\<t has made the following statement: 

“ A genlleman who left Lueknow about 
a month before the king’s death, and who 
lived m bis family, told me he had not the 
smallest doubt bis majesty w ould die by 
poison .soon after be left him, and he ex- 
pected to hear ot his death everyday. All 
the king’s food he himself (the gentleman 
in (juestion) jmrehased, by bis majesty’s 
Older, ill tli(‘ bazar, saw every article 
diessod, and carried to table before him. 
He often w'ent with the king in disguise, 
at night, to di aw water from the public 
wells tor his majesty’s use. Several at- 
tempts had been made to poison the king, 
all ot wbicli Ills majesty attributed to the 
late vizier, who was afraid his majesty 
would some time or other make him dis- 
gorp Ills ill-gotten wealth. 'I lie king was 
an iiuioeent, amiable man, and all tliedi.s- 
orders of the country were owing to the 
vizier, w'hom bis majesty was unable to 
contiol, as he was supported by the resi- 
dent. I regret that the gentleman above 
alluded to went borne shortly alter I saw 
him. I cun rely wutli implicit confidence 
on Ins word.” 


n 11 - states, 

the Friday 

‘I'- Malwmcdan festival of flam Zaun, 


Die king is suffering from a dropsical 
attack, w'hicli it is expected will be fatal. 

His Royal Highness Prince Heniy of 
Orange paid a visit to the court and city, 
from Cawnpore. 

His Highness Nawab Eclml ud Dowla 
arrived in Calcutta on the 2d February, 
from Benares. He has departed, on the 
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Duke of Bedfords for England, where he 
intends tu urge his claims to the throne 
of Oude. 

The Punjaub . — The merchants have 
discovered a new route between Cabool 
and the Company’s territoiies, by adopting 
which they will avoid many of the duties, 
delays, and inconveniences, attendant on 
travelling through the Seik states. From 
Cabool to Fashung, a distance of forty 
coss, through an uninhabited district, 
abounding in wood and water; from Fa- 
shung to 5?erai-sokiu-ciiinar, there are a 
few houses, inhabited by Fatans, to be 
met wnth here and there. From Soktu- 
scrai to Serai Duriabund, in three days 
and nights, during which no animal even 
is to be seen, h'rom Duriabund it is a four 
days’ journey to Dehrab Ismail Khan, 
where duty is paid to Ilunjeet Sing’?, cus- 
tom-house agents From Dehrab Ismail 
Khan, the road leads through Mooltan, 
Bahawulpore, to the Company’s teirito- 
ries. 

Cashmere . — In Cashmere rice is selling 
at one maurid and thirty puckha seers for 
the rupee, other grain in proportion ! The 
shavvl-weavers are in great distress, and 
regret very much having left Loodianah. 

Cahul — Nawab Cbdool SummiidKhan, 
late commander- in-chief of foot troops of 
Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, left the 
service, but with great disgrace, having 
been stripped of every fraction by the 
Ameer, for faults committed at Jillalabad, 
The nawab i.s at present at llokhaia, in 
the employ of tlie ameer of that city, and 
is raising 5,0(X) infantry, and is belter off 
than when at Cabul. The command of 
the 1st regiment ‘‘ell on Col. liattraWnow 
Fidah Mahomed Khan, llahadoor) ; the 
command of the M on Mr, Harlan, as a 
temporary arrangement. Mr. East left 
Cabul recently, not accepting employ 
there. His trip to (>abul has added no- 
thing to his pockets. Dr. Lord and Lieut. 
Wool of the navy, atttached to the British 
mission at Cabul, have proeeeded to Koou- 
dun, to Mcer Moorad Beg, this chief hav- 
ing invited them over to CAamine the ill- 
ness he is suffering from. These arc the 
first Europeans that ever went openly to 
this country. Capt. Burnes and Lieut. 
Leech, of the Bombay seivice, are at Ca- 
bul, quite well, and enjoy the fine winter 
of that place. 

The Ameer of Bokhara is ready to 
assist the Ameer of Cabul with money and 
troops against the Sikhs. The Ameer of 
Cabul is tliinkirig of proceeding to Fesha- 
war in person, alter the winter, or dining 
it. The ambassador from the court of 
Persia to Cahul has taken the sulks at 
Khandar, and will not proceed to Cabul, 
in consequence of the Englibh mission 


having arrived before liim. He is still at 
Khandar, and Mahomed Khan Paisfi 
Kismut lias been sent to Khandar, to 
learn what is the intent of the Persian 
monarch’s mission. 'J he Ameer of Cabul 
has this year three missions to attend to • 
one of Bombay and British India, one oi‘ 
Persia, and one of Bokhara. The Bok- 
hara mission was to leave Cabul with 
persons of eharacter, sent by Ameer Dost 
Mahomed Khan, to the ruler of that 
place, to relate the different treaties bc- 
tw'cen the two Ameers against the Sikhs 
and Meer Morad Beg, ruler of Koon- 
duz. 

Ajniere . — Grain still continues very dear 
at Ajmero, grass and crops entirely parched 
iif> ; unless we get ram about Cliiistmas, 
tile prosjiect is very bad. Sinall-pox rag- 
ing badly ; upwards of 3,000 children have 
died ot It within six weeks, as well as some 
adults. 

Tank . — It is stated that certain of the 
zeiniiidHis of the Wazeree tribe, with 
their forces, ainouiiting to fifteen thou- 
sand men, made an attack on tlie Maha- 
rajah’s army, and, notwithstanding the 
coinage and good conduct of the royal 
troops, the Wazerees gained the victory. 
It IS said that fifteen hundred men were 
killed or wounded on both sides. Doul 
Siiul, an officer of Nehal Sing’s army, 
was amongst the killed. 

(Vm/k/mcL — Morad Beg, the hakim of 
this place, has been very ill for some time, 
and but little hopes are entertained ot his 
recoveiy. He sent a letter to Capt. Alex- 
ander Burnes, requesting the attendance 
of a European doctor, 'i'he doctor was 
sent, and by Iii-s skill the hakim recovered. 
He was so well pleased with his Euro- 
pean medical practitioner, that he com- 
plimented Ins country by saying he wish- 
ed the English would come and instruct 
Ills people. 

/yoMuHi.— Rumour says, that the ru- 
ler of till", place, having heard that the 
English have obtained great reputation 
throughout the world, has a great desire 
to keep oil amicable terms with the Sahe- 
baii- Ali-Slian, 

Travellers from this coun- 
try report that the nazim bad an inten- 
tion of sending one of his sons to Iran, 
in order, if possible, to effect a peace 
w'ith its ruler; hut having received a 
friendly letter from the Finglish, promis- 
ing to aid him against that power, he 
has, in consequence, postponed the em- 
bassy. 

Nepaul--The former dewau of the 
ruler of this kingdom, Bhecm Sein ihaP' 
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pa, whcr was imprisoned, together with 
h,g nepli(*w» and in whose place Pundit 
Itughoo Nath Sing was appointed, has at 
len"^th been released, and the ruler has 
granted to him a salary of three thousand 
iiipees a month. 

Shekimvnitee. — A letter from fliis quar- 
ter, dated January 27th, gives some de- 
tails ot Major Forster’s tiirther operations. 
During his absence frotn Joonjnoo, the 
KuzznKs made a considerable head on the 
.Todepoor frontier, and attacked the town 
of Luclimunghur with eight hundred men. 
The major had only six horsemen there, 
but, with the assistance ot the Scekur 
tag-rags, tliey managed to repulse them. 
As he is prohibited from entering the Jo- 
depoor territories, where these plunderers 
find asylum and encouragement, this ap- 
parent protection incited the Tlnikoorof 
Goora, who occupies one of the strongest 
holds inToorwuttee, who collected lollow'- 
I'l's. and liavuigentered the village ot Kek- 
rniia, m Shekawnttee, belonging to Khe- 
tiee, and under Major Forster’s protec- 
tion, he there killed the principal zemin- 
dar, plundered the village, and caineil 
off the 'I'iiakooraiiee. Immediate notice 
was sent to Sree Hullnb, the aumil ot 
Toorwiittee, demanding hisaiil in appre- 
hending the offender ; but Sree Bullul) 
was more inclined to take a few hundreds 
ot rupees as hush-money, tlian to run 
the ii''k ot getting his liead broke in op- 
posing a chief w ho had beaten off Ameer 
Khan’s twenty tboiisarid men with eighty 
guns. The major desjiatched a naib res- 
sald.ir, vvitli hfty horse, and a perwanna 
to Belas Smg, demanding his presence to 
answer for ttie serious charges preferred 
against him. The pei wanna he would not 
icceive, and ordered the horsemen off 
lorthuith. In a tew seconds some hun- 
dreds ot matchlocks were levelled at tiiem, 
and a volley fired, which killed one smvur. 
The tniijoi ’s men dismounted, and charged 
''\'ord in hand, anil cut down eight; but 
iistlio fort Is a chauhmja, stiongly built of 
istoiie, they could make no impression 
wall only small arms, eonseijuently they 
hack out of shot reach, and encamped. 
Major Forster received the intimation on 
the 2.‘M January, and ordered four com- 
pfimes, two guns, and one hundred horse 
to accompany him to the aid of the de- 
tachment. On arriving on the morning 
of the 24.th, tliey found the town a very 
arge one, built pucka, and situated at 
he base of the highest hill in tliis part of 
the world ; having a strong pucka tort on 
'e southern extremity of the town, and 
“t'other on the peak of the hill, which is 
“Id down in the map as being sixteen 
'uiidrcd feet high. No sooner had the 
oome within reach ot their match- 
'y. than they commenced firing, and, 
'“t as could be judged, the whole 


range of the hill, for more than two miiea 
on each side of the town, was covered 
with armed men ; tour thousand would 
be within the number actually collected 
to oppose the little force. As the detach- 
ment hud to pass the base of one ot these 
hills, Major Forster determined on push- 
ing up a company, and diivnig them off, 
so as to enable his party to go on unmo- 
lested. This w^as done in the most enthu- 
siastic manner by the detachment, with- 
out the loss of a man, as they would not 
stand. Having reaclied the town, the 
major came to the resolution to storm the 
town lort lorthwitli; with this view he 
brought up his guns. However, the 
enemy got frigiitened at the array, and 
quitted the fort as the detachment ad- 
vanced to the attack, and letired up to a 
.stockade, about rnid-way up the peak 
hill, winch commanded the lower tort, 
so that our Iriends began to feel thejingal- 
balls telling in. Tins made Major F. re- 
solve to ilrive them away fr;m their for- 
midulile position ; and as the large guns 
could not bear on tliem, being erisconeed 
behind large rocks, the men gallantly vo- 
lunteered, the horsemen also joining on 
foot, and in a lew minutes the stockade 
was ours. The following morning, about 
eighty tag-rags ot Kliotroe did venture 
to join the major, under the Dhahze ; but 
even with this aid, he had scaicely five 
hundred men in all. On the 2.Jtli Major 
F. divided his small hand into three divi- 
sions, and so arianged it that they should 
all meet together at the top ot the hill, 
and, after taking breath, escalade the 
place, if possible. Nothing could exceed 
the ardour an<l gallant bearing of the ma- 
jor’s men. On they scrambled : the ad- 
vance under the major’s son, William, 
who led them in a manner that called 
forth the admiration of all. Major Forster 
of cour.se did not remain behind, and un- 
der the cover of the two guns, which he 
planted in the battery, the insurgents 
were driven, step by step, till they 
reached the fort ; from thence, not only 
showers of bullets, but huge stones and 
rocks, were bulled down at our force. 
Having arrived within half pistol-shot of 
the place, the major called a halt, to take 
breath, and after one quarter ot an hour’s 
rest, the bugle sounded the assault ; a 
loud shout and determined bearing in the 
advance had the desired effect ; the enemy 
were seen to fiy from the walls, and Fors- 
ter’s party, mounting on one another’s 
backs, gained the w'nlls, where the British 
flags were soon seen flying in triumph. Our 
lads bayoneted and cut down thirteen in 
this attack, who had not time to fly ; but 
we did not give tliem any rest. Flaring 
a small garrison in the fort, the major 
pushed on after the fugitives, knocking 
them over in all directions on tops of 
peaks, others running down the deep 
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della, and many, who were wounded, 
were, it is to Iw feared, killed, so much 
were the men excited at the time. About 
one hundred and fifty, or more, w'ere 
killed of the insurgents in this affair; and 
notwithstanding the very great advantages 
they possessed over us, it is strange our 
loss has been so trifling, only five killed 
and twenty-seven wounded. — Enyltsh- 
man. 

Jeypoor.—Thc Huwal Berco Sal is 
very ill, and not expected to survive his 
sickness. Ills deiitli will open a gate for 
fresh intrigues in this town. 

EXCERPTA. 

Messrs. Edam and Co., foreigners, arc 
about to establish a gnnjxivvdor manufac- 
tory in tlie rwenty four Cerguimabs. The 
magistrate, at fiist, refused Ins sanction 
without the authority ot the Government, 
which was applied to, and Mr. Secretary 
Prinsep informed the magistrate that tJie 
deputy governor ot Bengal is aware of no 
legal or othei objection to the establish- 
ment of the maiiulactoiy in question, jno- 
vided it is so situated us to givj no pist 
ground ot alarm to the residents m tJie 
vicinity. 

Orders have been issued for the Mun- 
nipore Levy, belonging to Rajah Gum- 
Lheer Sing, being equipped afresli with 
both ordnance stores and small-arm equip- 
ments. The levy was fiist raised in 18:^7, 
and then consisted of twelve hundred 
muskets, and four field-pieces adapted for 
mountain warfare. Since tlicn it has been, 
from time to time, augmented, and now 
Counts two thousand men iiiidei aims. 

A Marine Registry Othce has been 
established by Mr. Young, secretary to 
the Old Church District Charitable Com- 
mittee. 

The gambling at the Rass festival at 
Khurda has been put a stop to by the 
magistrates. Lakhs of rupees are annually 
lost at thisshiiiie of vice, and hundreds 
of native families ruined. 

The Customs collections of Agra, for 
the past half-year, from May to October, 
amount to Rs. 4,30,887. 13. 5, against 
3,37,67;i. 14.3 in the corresponding period 
of last year, being an increase of Rs. 
93,214 U). 1. 

Mr, Hatton, the gun smith in Cossi- 
tollah, is about to establish a shooting 
gallery. 

Some native thieves broke into the de- 
pository of the Bible Society, and stole 
one hundred bihles, one hundred prayer- 
books, and other religious works. 

The deputy superintendent, in conse- 
quence ot information lodged by informers, 
went to a house in Burra Bazar, and there 
discovered a number of counterfeit stamps, 
with the apparatus necessary’ for iiiaim- 


factnringthe same. It is supposed that 
there is a regular gang vvlio were employed 
in making them. 

Rapid progress is making in the new 
steamer bmldiiig at Kidderpore for Go- 
vernment, by the Docking Company" 
This vessel is to he completed in nine 
months. The vessel is to he entirely 
copper- fastened ; and the proportion of 
breadth to length is six times of the first 
to tlie latter, being 16.5 at the load water 
line and twenty-seven feet beam, and her 
draft of ater is not to exceed eleven feet 
when loaded ; whereas the Enterprize's 
draft would (with the same quantity of 
coals and cargo aboard) be 15-9. 

The fair this year at Biittcsur has been 
very heavy, the attendance light, and the 
show of horses poor in the extreme. The 
animals arc all so many Rosinantes. Few 
sales have been effected, and none ot the 
“ Sahib log,” but the magistrate and officer 
on duty, have attended it. 

A European soldier, who had deserted, 
and sought service with Uuiijeet Sing, 
was sent hack tu Loodiaiiah, somewhat 
reluctantly, by the rajali. 

A correspondent of the Agra Uhhhar, 
writing from Mirzaporc, says : “ The old 
Queen Dowager ot Glide, and young hope- 
ful, Mooria Jaun, have been sately lodged 
in the neighbotinng lortri'ss of Cluiiiar. 
The old ladysh.immed sick at Allahabad, 
with a view% it is snjiposed, to gain time 
for the operation ot some ))laii of escape, 
she is prcpaied to pay six lakhs of iiipees 
to any geiitlem.in who will procure her 
liberation, by lair means or loiil.” 

Dr. Corbyn 1 j:h been elected medical 
attendant at the Parental Academic In- 
stitution. 

Col. Lloyd is making preparations for 
the construction of a road from the new 
hill station of Darjeeling to the plains. 
Tliere is already a good road from Ctiri- 
gola on the Ganges to Piirneali, and there 
is also a road of some sort from the latter 
place to Tityicca, on the bordeis ot the 
M or ling. 

The English scliool, established by tlie 
Rev. Mr. Ilmberlin, at Barasut, and 
which went on very well for some years, 
liii.s lately been closed. 

In the middle of November, upwards 
of 2 .5(X) prisoners were in the Foujdary 
jail of Bareilly, the accommodation being 
scarcely fit for 800. 

A considerable failure has occurred in 
the bazar — the firm of Sebaram Paid 
and Cossinaiith Paul, a house of seventy 
pars’ standing, reputed the oldest shroffs 
in Calcutta. Their transactions are said 
to have embraced about twenty-five lakhs 
of rupees ; hut the failure is limited to 
about a couple of lakhs, and has l)ee'‘ 
forced upon the acting partner, Cossi- 
nauth, by a quarrel with his brother about 
their joint responsibility for losses 
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opium this year, which the latter is 
supposed to have ample means of making 
wp- 

A libenal, enterprising, and wealthy 
Hindoo merchant, of the name of Bun- 
Htiluir, has placed in the hands of the 
iTiiigistrate the sum of Us. 12,000, for the 
pur[)ose of building a bridge over the 
OojUh Nuddee, between the town of 
Miizapoor and the celebrated place of 
I'hug worship — Bindachul, on the old 
Allahabad road. 

'I'he Suwachar Durpm, in announcing 
the death of Moer Ilosein Ali, states that 
lie was for many years Government 
pleader in the Sudder Dewanny Adawhit, 
and was the ablest and most successful 
pleader in that court. 

The London mails for August, Sep- 
tember, and October, arrived at Calcutta 
at once on the Oth Dec. last. 

At Futtehgurh, the magistrate has 
adojited an excellent plan ol ending the 
evtoilioiis ol the Imrkundases. The old 
and muaciated prisoners were all traris- 
lenod to the jail, and able-bodied men 
sent out in their stead. An older, it 
IS said, was likewise made to give si.x 
jiicc to each prisoner ; but at the same 
tiiiio the pay ol the burkundrises has been 
stopped, till sueli time as it may be seen 
the pi'isoiU'i's get into projicr I’ondition. 

Letters Irom llansi reju'osent the men 
of tlie Iliirruina L. I. batt.ilion to be m 
such a sickly state, as to demand that 
the corps should be moved out into the 
coiiiitiy lor a change. I'he men will 
continue tliere, accommodated m tents 
drawn fiom the Delhi magazine, till the 
season shall Inne become moie healthy. 

In the Zillah Couit ot tlie 'I'wenty- 
foiir Pergiiimahs on the 2llh November, 
an application was made to the judge 
by a vakeel, on bebalf of one Syed Noor 
Mahommed, a vender ot Persian comserves 
and delicacies, foi a wiit of 7ie exeat repno 
agiun.st Nawaiib Zullaloodowlah, brother 
ol the present king ot Oude, for a .sum 
ol Us. 2,003, with costs of suit. 'I'lie 
allegation having been proved, the writ 
'V as granted. Another and a similar 
application was made, at the suit of one 
Assui'doollah Khan, against the nawaub, 
for a sum exceeding Ks. 4,000. Wiit 
granted. 

A dinner took place at Agra, to arrange 
the constitution of a new association, to 
be called the Agra Beef- Steak Club, for 
the eijcouragement of the drama and 
other social relations. The meeting was 
large. 

A party was given to the young Prince 
of Orange, by Baboo Dwurkanauth 'Pa- 
gore. It commenced with a .sumptuous 
dinner, at four o’clock, to fifty or sixty 
persons; after which his royal highness 
was entertained with a ride upon an 
elephant, an exhibition of jugglers’ feats, 
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a nautch in the best style, a Katpootlee 
naiitch, file- works,' and, finally, an ele- 
gant supper. His royal highness and his 
naval triends seemed to be highly pleased 
with the entertainment. 

The Court of Directors signified their 
approval of the “ Black Act” in the 
following laconic terms : “ We approve 
and conrinn Act XL of 1830.” 

The Managing Committee of the Hindu 
Benevolent Institution lias granted the 
request of certain individuals, applied to 
through Bahu Kashinath Basu, for the 
esublishmeut of an English day-school, 
under the denomination of the “ First 
Subordinate School of the Hindu Bene- 
volent Institution,” at Anurpore, in 
zillah Barasut. 

'J'he long-agitated School-book Society 
for the North-vvc«tem Provinces is either 
just established, or just about to be called 
into being. The friends of religious instruc- 
tion have established a Christian School- 
book Society at Benares; and the for- 
mation of a Christum Schoo’-book Society 
at Calcutta is expected. It is also in 
contcinjilation to establish a press, for 
educational and missionary purposes, at 
Benares, Allahabad, and Agra. 

By the recent jiropoMtion of Govern- 
ment, the ^‘algll^ll language lias lieeii 
intiodiicfd in ilie Dacca cullectorate. 
The villigc)'. having observed so rapid a 
u^-e ol the Englidi language in public 
bii''iiie'S, Jiavo sent their children to 
Dacca to the English school in immense 
iiiinihers. 'PJie zeal with which Mr, 
Smclaii and Baboo Parhiitty Churn Sirkar 
are labouring to impart knowledge to the 
childien ol the inhabitants of Dacca, has 
led the Eilucation Committee to judge 
that tlie igiionincp now clouding over 
them Will soon be dispersed. 

TIkmc is a report nirrent, that the 
institution ot the numerous dispensaries 
IS intended to provide situations for the 
medical students of the college, and that 
Dr. Raiiken is to be superintendent of 
diNpensincs. 'I’he students are to be 
denominated sub- assistant surgeons, and 
one IS to lie ajipointed to eaeh dispensary 
under the zillah surgeon, who is to have 
Us. 30 pi'i- mensem tor Ins extra occu- 
pation. Dr. O’Shaiighnessy, it is said, 
is to have an experimental laboratory for 
the preparation ot medicine, now indented 
tor from England, and the duty of 
arranging the Indian pharmacopoeia is to 
rievoOe on him. John Grant, Esq, is 
to be, it is said, prolcssor of materia 
incdica to the college, in place of the 
situation of professorship ot clinical sur- 
gery, declined by Mr. Chapman. 

Ill Bundlecuiid.thc cotton crop is the 
most plentiful that has been known for 
years : last year it did not exceed 3,60,000 
roautids ; this year the ryots expect above 
4,50.000, 

( 1 >) 
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Tlie Government advances on goods 
for England are all taken up. This will 
most probably seriously affect the exchange 
for a time, and of couise the value of 
exports, unless the long-expected Novem- 
ber mail from London brmgs orders 
from the Court of Directors for a larger 
sura for transmission from Bengal for the 
service of I 81 I 8 . This, however, is not 
likely. — Courier, Jan. 1 1 

On the 8 th January, the hospitable and 
elegant mansion of DwaikHiiauth Tagore, 
on the Dum-Dum road, was thrown open 
to the fashionables of Calcutta, in honour 
of Lady Uyan. who is on the eve of 
embarkation for Europe. The suite of 
rooms, capacious as they arc, was almost 
unequal to contain the numerous and 
distinguished company, including the 
officers of her Majesty’s and the King of 
Holland’s vessels of war now in port; 
and it was not without dithculty room 
could really be found for those who 
rejoice in qmulrilles and waltzes. 

A letter from Mr. Macnaghten, secre- 
tary to the Governor-general, ainionnccs 
the favourable reception whicli the memo- 
rial, on the subject of a settlement at 
Eterjeling, had met with ; and stating 
that measures in accordance with it were 
already in progress, and that a strong 
recommendation had been forwarded to 
the President in Coinieil, to pay the 
earliest possible attention to the wishes 
expressed by the memorialists. 

The Conservancy Department has di- 
rected the engine at Chandpaul Ghaut to 
he worked for seventeen houis daily, in- 
stead of the usual eight hours, with a 
view to filling all those tanks with which 
the engine conduits eommuuicate, and 
will be the means of preventing much of 
the distress which was last year felt from 
the scarcity of water m those parts of the 
town which areata distance tiom the river, 

Mr, Officiating Secrctaiy Ilalliday, on 
the 7th November last, with the view of 
giving effect to the wishes of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, was directed, by 
the Deputy Governor of Bengal, to re- 
quest that the Board will call upon the 
several special collectorsfor an immediate 
report, whether a tender of compromise, 
upon the part of Government, on equi- 
table terms, would bo generally or largely 
acceptable to the lakhirajdars ; and if so. 
what terms should m their judgment be 
offered. I'he Board were also requesteil 
to submit their return to this requisition 
with the least practicable delay. 

The amil of the collector ol zillah Be- 
har has been detected in falsifying pa- 
pers, with a view of defrauding Govern- 
ment of the revenue. The case is still 
undergoing investigation. 

The 3d Light Dragoons, under the 
command of Col. Thackwell, marched 
yesterday morning, at day light, for Cawn- 


pore. A finer body of men have seldom 
arrived in this country.— 

Jun. 5. ’ 

We have also learnt the following piece 
of gossip, viz. that Mr. Dyee Sombre 
has taken cabins in the St. George, in 
which ship Sir Charles Metcalfe sails- 
he (Mr. Sombre) having paid forfeit for 
his cabins which he had secured in some 
other ship. The cabins in the Bucclnigh 
(we believe) were to cost him Rs. 5 , 0 () 0 ; 
he forfeits Rs. 2,000, and for Us. 3 , 000 
gets inferior cabins in the St. George — 
Cour. Feb. 7. 

The Indian Government has granted 
Us. 1,500 for the printing of a vocabulary 
in the Cochin Chinese and English lan- 
guages. 

A fracas has taken place between two 
attorneys of the Supreme Court (iVlessrs. 
W. D, Shaw and N. Paliologus), arising, 
as we understand, out of some corres- 
pondence exhibited in Court during the 
argument in “Lueasv, Kolonas,” The 
upshot has been a challenge, and the con- 
sequences arising out of a lefusal to give 
“the usual satistaetion," viz. a posting 
at the Banksall and at the Exchange.— 
Fnaliskman, Feb, 9. 

It appears from the annual report of 
the curators of the Public Library, at a 
meeting on the lOth February, that dur- 
ing the last year 1,631 volumes have been 
added to the library, 1,466 of which were 
purchased with the funds of the institu- 
tion, ami 168 presented by different eon- 
tiihutors. The ciieulation of books from 
February 1837 to January 1 838 was 9,827. 
Since the last annual meeting, eleven new 
juoprietors and fifty-nine new subscribers 
have joined the institution. Ofthe sub- 
scribers, foi ty-one names have been struck 
off the list. 'J'he present number of sub- 
scribers IS fifty-nine. The obnoxious rule, 
requiring a deposit before books are given 
up for peiusal, lias been abolished. 

The Dejiuty (Jovernor of Bengal has 
ordered the removal of Mr. C. R. Martin, 
the judge ot Ilooghly, and his being 
placed on the allowances of a senior mer- 
chant out of employ. The charges brought 
against Mr. Martin are considered to have 
been so far established by the investiga- 
tions held by Mr. W. W, Bird, that his 
Honour considers it inexpedient to conti- 
nue him in the high office he held. Much 
praise IS bestowed by his Honour on Mr. 
Lowis, who first brouglit to notice the 
reports affecting Mr. Martin’s character 
which were current in the Hooghly dis- 
trict. Some further investigations, it is 
supposed, are to take place. 

The wreck of the Elizabeth was sold 
by public auction on the Hth February, 
for the sum of lls. 450 ! 

The Dyce Sombre suit has been set- 
tled. Col Dyce’s bill was dismissed by 
consent, and Mr. Dyce Sombre settling 
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nnuity on Col. Dyce of Ra. 1,500 a to be admitted. We believe this is the 
% and he gives Its. 10,000 tow’ards first instiince of the Government provid- 
’ ing teachers of Christianity for persons 

of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s last acts disconnected with the state—and it is in 
to bestow Rs. 1 ,000 upon the District strong contrast with honorary salutes, and 
rhlritable Society. robes, and presents to Hindu pagodas, 

Simnlies of the cochineal insect have and the collection of the tributes and 
ipPTi ieceivedby the Agricultural Society other emoluments of idolatry and pa- 
froin Kourbon and the Cape; but they ganisin.-E;i «;/«/. cr, Dec. I. 

1 limed out not to be the true Mexican 

cochineal, or Grana Jinn, but the wild sia n. fanes major-uenerai.s. 

variety, called Giam Sylvestra: some We have ascertained the terms of the 
doubt exists as to those from Bourbon, order made by the Government of India, 
winch are far superior to the ordinary recites that the commander-in-chief 


Grana Sylvestra. 

The Hurkaru of February 15, states 
that the indigo crop of the season can 
little, if at all, exceed 90,000 niaunds. 

It is rumoured that, in consequence of 
cases in the Judge’s Court at Mirzaporc, 
principally referring to the extensive mer- 
cantile transactions carried on in that 
j;reat emporium of trade, it has been found 
necessary to appoint a second judge. 

01 the eight hundred new Union Bank 
slmi'cs, of Rs. 1,000 each, forty-eight (ex- 
clusive ot reserved shares tor propiietors 
absent m England, China, KiC.) remained, 
not taken otf by the proprietors, and 
these were, on the 10th February, sold 
by auction amongst the shareholders. 

From the report of the general com- 
inittoc appointed in aid ol the sufferers 
bythehres in Calcutta in 18.37, it appears 
that, out of a sul)scrl[>tion ot Us.40,(l‘^7 
actually realized, Ks. .31,900 have been 
disbuised m the peilurmance ot good 
olbees to the houseless and the destitute ; 
2, .^32 persons or tamilies have been as- 
sisted. 'I'lles, to the nmnher of 93,()G,.')7.5, 
have been distributed to paities disposed 
to tile their own huts; 817 tiled huts have 
been built entire by the commitfee ; 876 
have been tiled only, and 160 more are 
in progress ol tiling. 3’he balance left ui 
the hands ol llie committee is Us. 1 1,713, 
and there is a sum of Us 1,913. 4-as. still 
lo leceive horn subscribers. 

iHtatuaii. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

r.OVKRNMENT CHRISTIAN SCHOOL. 


in India has been informed that Major- 
general.s Sullivan, Allan, Oglander, and 
Wiltshfre, while allowed to retain brigade 
command, are not to be employed in any 
way that would bring them into collision 
with a Company’s major-general com- 
manding a division ; and that if unforeseen 
occurrences or the exigencies of the ser- 
vice should bring them into contact with 
a major-general of the Company’s army, 
exercising a divisional command, who may 
have been their junior in the grade of 
lieut.-col , they must, according to the 
lule laid down in the case of Queen’s 
colonels and Company’s brigadier-gene- 
rals, if they cannot be removed elsewhere, 
either make theii election to serve under 
him, or ictuin to Europe.— 

Dec 1. 

THE NA'IIVF AllMV. 

A shocking occuireiice took place at 
StciindeiaL,wi on the lOtli iiist. The su- 
bdilar-majoi ol the Guliindan/e, a native 
officer much rosfiectod m the Artillery, 
and ol forty-five years’ exemplary service, 
was ^liot on the paiade by a naigue of the 
same corps while in the act ot inspecting 
the company The rutlian was at the time 
witliiii iluee leet ot Ins unfortunate victim, 
whose death was instantaneous. The 
whole inciimg cause to this miinleroiis 
deed appeals to have been, that the suba- 
dai -major had tound it necessary the day 
[uveedmg to award this naigue some slight 
punishment, a few liours’ extra duty, 
which, occurring -on the last day of the 
(lns.^ernh, had necessarily prevented his 
participating in the amusements, and 
thence aroused all the evil passions of his 


AGovernment school has been or is to 
be estabhslicd at Negapatam, for the be- 
nefit chiefly of the descendants ol the 
Dutch and Portuguese at that station, 
who are stated to be about two thousand 
in number. The school, unlike other 
Government schools, is, it would seem, to 
be a Christian one, as it is placed under 
the siipermtendeiice of missionaries, and 
Christian children only are admissible — 
sixty children, male and female, are to be 
supported, entirely, by the foundation; 
and day-scholars, witliout limitation, are 


nature. The present is, we understand, 
the third instance that has occurred at 
Secunderabad within the last three or 
four months, in two of which the service 
has been deprived of very estimable native 
officers ; and the events grovying out of 
matters connected with military disci- 
pline, it behoves the ruling authorities 
to address themselves to a close and 
searching investigation of the root of 
these grave evils. Military men well 
know that there is no example possessed 
of so dangerous a tendency, in its infec- 
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tious character, as tliis fatal resentment 
of the exercised authority of superior 
officers ; and it must be crushed with a 
heavy hand. The abolition of corporal 
punishment in the army, we have heard 
many military men declare, has weakened 
very considerably the respect that was 
before observed by the sepoy towards the 
native officer ; it has not taufflit the former 
the necessity of behavin^^ towards his 
superior as one having authority. The 
native officers, indeed, have always been 
the most strenuous complainants against 
that hasty and ill-judged measure ol abo- 
lition; and instances such as that now 
before us, will teach the Government of 
India that their murmurs and tltjeir ap- 
prehensions are neither groundless nor 
exaggerated. Obedience and respect to 
superior authority are the soul of disci- 
pline — let us beware how wc allow their 
alienation to become familiarixed in any 
degree in the mind of the native soldier.— 
Spectator, Oct. 18. 

Extract of a letter from Secunderabad, 
Oet. 18: “ The irnique of the gobindaiizc, 
who shot the subadar-major some days 
ago, was removed fioin the battalion to 
the main gnaid preparatory to trial lie 
had to pass the lines of tlie ;37th regiment, 
and, strange to say, a considerable number 
of the men ot that corps, (my information 
states between one or two liimdi erl.) turned 
out with chaplets of floweis, intending to 
decorate the vagabond, hut were pivvi'iited 
by the presence of an European ollicer. 
The number may probably he an exagge- 
ration, though it is the least that has been 
given me ; hut of the fact there can he no 
doubt; and considering that in this veiy 
regiment a similar act of atrocity was 
committed scarcely three months ago, in 
the murder on parade ot the jemadur- 
ailjutant, the fact speaks volumes as to 
the feeling of the men eoneerned, and it 
is to be regretted tliat the circumstance 
was not immediately reported to the bri- 
gadier commanding Another somewhat 
novel demonstration has recently mani- 
fested itself in the .list regiment at this 
station, though pi obuhly confined to one 
or two skulking vagabonds -that of post- 
ing threatening placards on the walls of 
the barracks, intimating to .suhad.ir this 
or jenaadar that, that unless reform ob- 
tains in certain named particulars, there 
will he shortly occasion tor another grand 
tomasha ; alluding to the practice (a 
most mistaken one) of parading the whole 
of the force in review order, to witness 
an execution. Every possible endeavour 
has been made to discover tlie author of 
these placards, but without effect.” — 
Jbid. Oct 25, 
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liappened there, and excited a consider 
able sen.sation, though, we may he allowet 
to say, happily, it does not class with 
those cases of malignant shooting it ha? 
of late been our painful duty to notice 
The following account may he depended 
on as correct: — 

“ On the morning of the 13th inst., aa 
the 1st regt. L.C., on returning from bri 
gadc exercise, was forming on its own 
parade, a private, named Hoossmari Khan 
fired from his station in the ranks a pistol 
at Lieut. Porter, the adjutant of the 
regiment. At the time, Lieut. Porter 
was standing on the right of the line 
marking the point of entry, and the regi.’ 
ment was in column of threes left in front 
Iloossman Khan was the left ol the front 
rank section of threes, and consequently 
fired across two men, viz. the right-hand 
man and centre one of the front rank. 
After the discharge of his pistol, he in- 
stantly rushed out of the ranks, drew th% 
other pistol, and commenced circling ins 
liurse in rear ot the regiment. A party 
went in immediately utter him, and he 
was hroiight hack. On being questioned 
as to whom he fired at (for Capt. Mac- 
donald and Lieut, Hall were within a yard 
of I.ient. Porter at the time), he replied, 
that the adjutant w'as his enemy. When 
confined, he grew so (roiible.suine that tln-y 
were forced to place him in irons. ()n 
an examination of the pistols, it w'as found 
that the last be dri'w out W'us primed, but 
there ivas nothing m the barrel ; on look- 
ing, however, into the holster-pipc from 
which it w’as taken, a hall with about a 
charge of powder was found at the bottom. 
'I’he other pistol was the one he fired at 
Lieut. I'orter, who felt the wind of tlic 
caitridgepass close to his face, but the 
report was as that from a blank cartridge; 
and the opinion is that, owing to the 
riding and charging about in the morn- 
ing’s exercise, tlie ball must have got so 
loosened us to have fallen out when the 
man removed it from the holster-pipe. 
On examining his poneli, his cartridges 
w'cie found all correct. A medical com- 
mittee assembled as soon as pohsibic on 
Iloossman KJian, and came to the opi- 
nion that he was of unsound mind, an 
ojnmon confirmed fiy his varied and extra- 
vagant stoiirs, and the utter absence of 
all inducement to the act he attempted. 
Indeed, since his confinement he has 
never shown the least anger towards 
Lieut. Porter.- Oct. 28. 


Letters from Kamptee inform us of a 
very unpleasant occurrence wdiich had 


CHIUSTIANITY IN SOITTUERN INDJA. 

The Ucv.t’harles Mead, of Travancore, 
on a late visit home, stated that “ there 
are not less than 20,001) Protestant Chris- 
tians, and an immense number of the Ro- 
mish church, beside the Heathen popula- 
tion of South Travancore, Tinnevclly, and 
Madura, with no fewer than 12,000 chil- 
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(lien in the Mission Schools, under the 
(>are of the two Church Societies, the 
American, German, and London Mission- 
jj-y Societies’ labourers in those pro- 
vinces. To meet, in some degree, tlie 
demand now made tor the Tamul Senp- 
tiiiCF, the aid of the Bible Society is 
mgcntly reipured. While we wish to con- 
tinue to unite with the Madras Auxiliary 
in eveiy jmssible way, and to adopt only 
the version ajiproved by that society, we 
liaie lound that they cannot supply ns 
with a sidhcient number of tlie sacred 
hooks lor our congregations and schools ; 
jiiid those at all acquainted with the conn- 
(ly know how impossible it is to convey 
hooks over so large a space (not less than 
4bd miles), with any thing like regularity, 
desiiatch, or safety.”— Mt.w. Ry, 

VENOMOUS M-A-SNAKK. 

Mr. Bland, surgeon of H.M. ship 
Wo/f, has published in the Madias S/nc- 
fntor a c<ise of death, arising fiom the bite 
id a sea-snake, in Madras Roads. The 
snake coming along-sidc, was hooked on 
hoard with a boat-hook, by one of the 
men, when Mr. ilyman, a mate belong- 
ing toll. M. ship Uy/'(a line young man, 
twenty-one years ol age), took hold of the 
animal, wdiieli seized his left-hand, over 
the mctacarp.il hone ol the index finger, 
rind held last the doubled-up skin, until 
taken away by force, lie went down to 
hie.iktast, soon altiT which he became 
slightly sick and giddy, lelt considerable 
iiiieasmess in his thioat, w Inch began to 
swell, became unable to aitieiilate, insen- 
sible, and died exactly three hours after 
he was bitten. “ A few exceedingly small 
punctures were seen on the hand, and tw'o 
medical gentlemen saw the patient not 
long after the accident (not until the .symji- 
toms shewed themselves) ; hut so lajud 
and fatal was the poison, that very little 
time was lelt tor any remedy to take effect. 
Immediately after death, the throat be- 
<imie discoloured, the body covered wath 
daik spots, and in a tew hours so offen- 
sive, that it was necessaiy to have it 
buried the same afternoon. The snake 
was preserved ; it wais six feet six inches 
in length, six inches in gnih, at the vent, 
its thickest pint, from whence laii the 
compressed tad, like the blade of mi oar, 
by which the reptile sw'ims; general co- 
lour yellow, with forty- three narrow black 
bands or rings, nearly equi-distant, from 
bead to tail ; both jaw's and palatine mclics 
well furnished with small arcuated teeth ; 
uiany ot the back teeth broken and de- 
cajed, appaiently from age. The snake is 
fheeoh/(»er/fl/ir««//(i/?As' of Linn. ; the same 
that Shaw names the hydrus coluhrinuSf 
plentiful all over the Indian ocean, Straits 
of Malacca, and the bays and rivers of 
India. As venomous snakes are known 
having insulated fangs in front of the 


upper jaws, it has^ been supposed that 
those wdio liave no pierced fangs are not 
venomous ; there is, how'ever, good reason 
to doubt the correctness of this opinion, 
and ill the above serious case, w'here no 
fangs were present, a direct proof to the 
contrary. All are furnished wdth a max- 
illary gland for secreting poisonous fluid ; 
and it is now wt! 1 known, that the molar 
or back teeth are lurnislied with grooves, 
which would readily convey poison. And 
to strengthen this opinion it may be here 
mentioned, that a tube of snakes, spread 
all over India, called rock snakes, and 
whose month and jaws are formed like 
the iion-venomous, have been discovered 
lately to have the first maxillary tooth fiir- 
inslicd with a tube for Lransmittiiig poi- 
son.” 

EXf FRPTA. 

The resident at Hydrabad bad started 
with Ills suite on a tour ot inspection 
tlnongbthe Ni/am’s doininioris. He visits 
Aiiiungabad, Iliiigolee, and Mominabad. 

'J'lie United Set vice Gazette notices the 
insecure state ot the loit of Bangalore, 
which, though eontainmg the arsenal, 
treasmy, and other public buildings, is 
.stated to have no stronger protection than 
twenty Kiiropean, and a like number of 
native troops, with the w'alls in a ruinous 
condition, and th(‘ cantonment at two 
miles distant ; and that the Nagpore 
ai.senal is likow isc w ithout adequate secu- 
iity. 

'Pile Gazette announces tlie retirement 
of N Webb, Ksq., the father of the Civil 
Scivicc, ami late post- master-general of 
the piesidency. Mr. W’ebb was appointed 
in 1777, and ai rived in India in August 
the lullowing year, so that he has actually 
resided in this country more tlian fifty-nine 
years ! 

IJ.M. sloop of \\a.v Raleigh left these 
roads in June I83C, and sailed to the 
Stiaits, vvlieic her captain received orders 
to pioeeed to Canton. He was there in- 
formed by Ins Majesty’s siipeiintemicnt, 
or chief commissioner, of what had been 
coiiuminicatcd to him by the Chinese Go- 
vernment, that there were many English 
on shore in one of the noith-eastern dis- 
tiiets of the empire, supposed to have 
been east away by shipwreck. To the 
coast in qiieslion the Raleigh bent her 
way; she anived at the mouth of a fine 
river, up which Capt. Quin, with his boats 
well manned and prepaied against aggres- 
sion, sailed and rowed some twenty or 
thirty miles to a place called Fou-chow, 
and found the men, who proved not to 
have been wrecked, but to have been 
driven on shore by the piratical part of 
the crew of the Fairy, employed in smug- 
gling opium. Capt. Qmn received the 
greatest attention from the Chinese autho- 
rities. Having taken the men on board, 
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lie set sail for Canton, where lie left the 
men. From Canton the Raleiyh went to 
Manilla, and thence thronpih the Straits 
of Malacca to Madras, where she arrived 
on Saturday evening, having been absent 
in the eastern seas about eighteen months, 
— Madras Conservative, Nov. 14>. 

The new apparatus for the light-house 
has arrived in the Trve Briton. It cost 

1,600, besides freight. 

The celebrated horse King Richard 
came by Ins death by poison on the 10th 
inst. The stomaeh of the animal was sub- 
mitted to a medical gentleman lor exami- 
nation, the result ol which, as his certifi- 
cate shows, places the matter beyond a 
doubt.— 17. S. Gaz., Jan. 27. 

The Gazette announces that the head- 
quarters and four companies of the 8th 
regt. N. I. have been ordered to Malacca 
and Singapore, from Palaveram, to relieve 
the 48th regt. N.I., which will return to 
Madras. 

The subscriptions for the Wellington 
Testimonial have already amounted to 
Hs, l,m.— Herald, Jan 21. 

By intelligence, dated Goodoor, the 1st 
February, two marches from Nellore. we 
learn that the cholera is evidently subsid- 
ing in the 27th. 'I'lie total loss up to that 
day, including all, follow-ers, men, women, 
and children, was something more than 
three liundrcd. Tliey lidly expected to 
shake it off altogether at Nelloie, where 
it w’as intended to halt the regiment lor a 
few days. 

MlSCEI-LANEOC'i. 

KFVKNUFS OF HOSIBA\. 

The sea customs for last year show an 
advance upon the one preceedmg of Ks 
1,60,874'. The ten i tonal revenue has also 
been much imjjroved, in eonse<iuence of 
the impulse given to agiicultme, which 
has led to the cultivation of a great quan- 
tity of waste land. 

The tonnage of the port, .and that of 
vessels resoiting to it, w’as for the last 
two years as follows : 

iarKJ6.Ar.Tons, 7.'>,a'50. 1 «.%kT 6. De.Tons. 86,151 
1836-37. Ditto 104,'J1.'>. iajti-;j7. ditto 113.31UJ 

Increase — ‘29,0a5. Increase.... 'J7.157 

Besides the above, there are iniiltitudcs 
of small craft, such as pattamars, bugga- 
lows, &c. ; in fact, the whole shipping 
employed in the extensive commerce along 
the coast, and which ought to be included 
in the aggregate of our shipping. This we 
should not consider ourselves warranted 
in estimating under 40 000 to 50,000 tons. 
Taking this item then into calculation, 
the tonnage of our port cannot have been 
ill the past year less than 150,000 tons, 


an immense amount of shipping, when we 
take it into consideration that the re- 
sources of the presidency are not yet half 
developed ; that some of our richest pro. 
vinces are only partially under cultivation’ 
and that the whole country has been suu! 
jeeted to a system of taxation, w'hich has, 
under its peculiar circumstances, contri- 
buted moie than any thing else to retard 
the rapid advancement ot its prosperity. 
Well may our rulers say, if they can only 
be induced to suspend their deliherationa 
on India Stock dividends, and other mat- 
ters of paramount interest, for a single 
hour, “ how much richer might we be, 
and how much happier might the country 
at this moment have been, had w'e some 
years ago ex[>ended a few lakhs of rupees 
in improving the internal communication 
throughout our dominions !” Truly may 
they say so, and bitterly may they rue the 
paltry, the miserable economy, that spared 
lakhs when crores might liave been gained 
— that jircvented the cultivation of fair 
tracts of country capable ot producing the 
most valuable of Indian commodities. 
But these days arc gone, and we cannot 
think that the great objects of national 
importance, which have been brought to 
the notice of the Court of Directors, will 
pass w'itliout something being done to- 
wards the removal of the evils so justly 
Cdinplamed of. When a well-organized 
system of improved communication with 
the intciior shall have been fairly intro- 
duced, then may we hope to see, not only 
our present products increased in quantity 
and unproved in quality, hut new' staples 
becoming a part of our commerce. The 
wilds ot Caiideish may yet boast of their 
imligo factories, and tlicir linseed planta- 
tions, as well as Guzerat, half cultivated 
only though it be, now can of its cotton. 
But tlicic would be no '"tid to speculation 
on this subject, and wc sincerely trust that 
its importance will recommend it to the 
notice of the ruling authorities over the 
destinies of India. — Gaz., Nov. 10. 

The Courier, November 25, with refe- 
rence to the abolition of the transit duties 
at this presidency, with the condition 
that the existing tariff ot customs must 
be modified if the finances ot India should 
require it, observes ; “ With regard to the 
prosperous results to be expected under 
the encouragement afforded to production 
and commerce by light duties, we can, we 
think, confidently assure our legislators 
that they need not make themselves at all 
uneasy on this head, as in every instance, 
we believe, when vexatious imposts have 
been reduced or withdrawn, the result 
has been in favour of the revenue, by the 
increased stimulus given to the enterprise 
and industrious pursuits of the native 
population.’* 
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PENAL CODE OF INDIA. 

The only parts of the Code which have 
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yot reached us are Chapters XV. and 
XXV.; the first treating “of offences 
relating to religion and caste,” and the 
s(‘cond “ of offences relating to marriage.” 
With regard to the first of these, we are 
inclined to the opinion that it would 
Jiiive been as well, perhaps, not to have 
made them a subject of direct legislation 
in a country where religious tolerance has 
so extensively prevailed as in India; and 
we are apprehensive that the enactments 
on this subject will give occasion to fre- 
quent appeals to our courts of justice, 
especially as the vindictive feelings of 
those who may have cause for complaint 
will he stimulated by the prospect of in- 
carcerating the offender for a considerable 
space of time. For defiling, damaging, 
or destroying a place of worship, or any 
object held sucred, a person may be sub. 
|C(t to an imprisonment of seven years, 
and not less than one, together with a 
fine; and for causing any dist in banco ni 
any assembly engaged m the pcitormance 
of religious ceremonies, a ciilpiit may be 
immured tor three years, and not loss 
MX months. There have, we believe, 
been frequent instances, on this side, of 
fjiiiiiTels and contentions, in which iival 
{uriies of the same creed have diagged 
each other before the tribunals, for ‘al- 
leged (iistuibanoos of tlieir religious rites 
Jiiid mysteries; and it is not lung soiee 
oiir tiibunals woie occupied witli one, in 
which, after a long and tedious lieaiing, 
tile smallest amount of fine vxasaw'aideil. 
h-biw, in tills latter instance, we believe 
that the judges who tried the case were 
convinced that jealousy and iivaliyueie 
the motives wliich influenced eaeli ol the 
paities, and to tins impiessiou may pio- 
babJy be attributed the way in which the 
<>e was ultimately disposed of. But this 
was a mere question of trespass, m 
"Inch a slullmg might have been awaidod 
'IS damages; but liad the clianee pre- 
sented Itself to the one jmrty, of subject- 
ing Its opponents to an impiKsonmeiit for 
a pcriud, whi(di, m case of convirtion, 
(^oiild not be less tliaii twelve or six 
'nunths a greater degree of animosity 
jould have tanned the flame of the zealot, 
nan when a mere verdict was to be con- 
vnded for. and the chance to be encoun- 
fii nominal amount. Two 

tn of this chapter are directed 
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nence, are losing much of that tenacity 
and strictness that for ages has attached 
pelf in this respect to the singular inha- 
bitants of this portion of the earth. We 
are not disposed to cavil at the degree of 
punishment which the Code ha.s awarded 
in cases of tins nature, provided these 
pined, m our opinion, a fit .subject of 
legislation ; but we much question the 
ppediency of adding fuel to that expiring 
flame of caste and exclusiveness, which, 
if absurd pretensions are disregarded and 
discouraged, may be burnt out before ano- 
ther century shall have confirmed the pre- 
sent hold Europeans have of India. From 
our better acquaintance with the manner 
in which tlie work of the Code has been 
executed, and the manner in which the 
enacting parts are framed, we are dis- 
posed at present to think very highly of 
It; but we must avow our opinion, 
that the provisions for the religions and 
other offences to which we have referred, 
will have an injurious effect, and tend to 
keep alive those same differences and 
caste iliscnniinations which were sinking 
gradually before a greater degree of light 
andrefinemcnt. With respect to chapter 
X XV. , relating to marriage, the enact- 
ments in vvliieh comprise three heads, we 
aie at a loss to uiidei stand why these 
have given I'ause to so much observation 
or animadversion as they appear to have 
done on the opposite side of India.— 

( out til, Jan. 18. 

Til ires IN TIIF sotiru .MAIIRATTA COUNTRT. 

A “ suh-collector,” in a letter in the 
Jiotnhay Gazette, January ‘•id, states that 
suspicions having been excited that a per- 
son, on the establishment of the sub- 
collecforato of Bagulcote, had been mnr- 
deicd by Thugs, Mr. Alexander Shaw, 
the sub-collector, set on foot an investi- 
gation as to the existence of these assas- 
sins III this part, the lesult of which was, 
that above seven hundred persona had 
been missing in one year in the district, 
without the po.ssihiJity of accounting for 
Iheir absconding. The report was for- 
warded to the Sudder Adawlut, and 
thence to the Government, but the Court 
of the Governor pronounced it a delu- 
sion ; but since the Bengal Government 
have .sent Thug agents into the districts 
Mr. Sliaw alluded to, they liave gone far 
beyond Mr. Shaw’s report ; they have 
stated that “ the Thugs have paved the 
countiy about the hanks of the rivers 
Bheemu and Khristna with skeletons.” 


circumstances; 
I'ave vvhicli will 

J'«d'ces strengthening the pre- 

We can , as 

J^fdge from a very limited expe- 


TUE COTTON CROP. 

We understand the cotton crop in Gu- 
zerat this .sea.son will be almost all ready 
for shipment to homhay early in the pre- 
sent month. It is considerably under that 
Of last year, although still a very fair 
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average crop ; that of last year being unu- 
sually large. The amount of it is stated 
to be about 80,000 candies, apportioned 
as follows ; Surat 25,000, Broach 15,000, 
Kuttywur States 40.000.— Gai. Feb. 2. 

F£TK. 

A very elegant /Jze was given on Thurs- 
day by the Governor and Lady Grant, in 
Iionour of our ilistinguihlied vi'^itors of the 
French frigate l'Artemi\ey and we recol- 
lect no instance in which there was a more 
select or brilliant assemblage of tbe beauty 
and fashion of Bombay : the ladies mustered 
in larger numbers than ordinary. Paiell was 
brilliantly illuminated, and the two elegant 
jets d'eau in the gardens poured forth theii 
fantastic showers, which, glittering in the 
dazzling light of ten thousand lamps, gave 
a fairy colouring to the scene, 'l lie Prince 
d’Kckmulil appeared much pleased with 
the hospitality that sui rounded him, and 
Capt. La Place and his otbeers freipienily 
expressed their gratification at the uiba- 
iiity with whicli they ha<l been tieated. 
Dancing contimied for some hours. Tbe 
supper-table was covered with ilelicacies, 
and over the cross-table, at which sat the 
Governor, Lady Grant, I’rince d’Eck- 
muhl, Captain La Place, and others, the 
colours of France and England gracefully 
intertwined, hung in festoons, emblematic 
of the long amity which has prevailed be- 
tween two great and rival nations. — Ibid. 

KXI’CRCTA. 

Native reports affirm that the ultima- 
tum of our Goveinmeiit has been for- 
warded to the Guicowar of Baroda, on 
the subject of tbe vetum of Naiidla Bhoy 
Desaee, which has been under seijuestra- 
tion for the last eight or nine years ; that, 
under instructions from the Supreme- 
Government, his highness is now called 
U])on to restore the Desaee’s dues within 
a limited time; on failure of winch, the 
commissioner is directed to enforce the 
execution of the orders in the usual way. 

Orders have been received from the 
Bengal Government to lay down here 
the keel of a steamer of 800 tons, to re- 
ceive the engines of the Enterjmze. Two 
schooners are also to be built. 

The number of depositors in the Sav- 
ings Bank amounts to 975, of whom one- 
third are natives : the amount of deposits 
to lls. 3,40.270, 'Hie sums vvithdiawri 
amount to Rs. 1 02,337. The net balance 
at credit of the depositois amounts to 
Rs. 2,69,060. 

The Gazette of Jan. 26 complains of 
the delays in despatching the steam- 
packet: “a series of delays unprecedented 
in the annals of Indian steam navigation. 
We trust the public voice will be raised 
on this subject, and that the inhabitants 
of the interior will second those at the 


presidency, who, we understand, are 
about to address a strong remonstrance to 
the Supreme Government against a re- 
currence of similar measures. We know 
that the convenience of those who resido 
in the districts is seriously entrenched 
upon by these impolitic delays.” 

It is reported that the Custom-hoiisp 
is to be divided into an office of Land 
Revenue Department and Sea Customs. 

The cholera lias made its way to 
Poona ■ Lieut. English and several inon 
of her Majesty’s 6tb Foot fell victims to 
it vvhiEt on the march up thither. Pan, 
well, anil other villages in the neighbour, 
hood, aie said to he much deserted in 
coiisecjiK'ncc of it. — Durpun, Jan. 27. 

Comm.mder Lowe, of the Berenice, has 
Iiecii honoui'ibly acipiitted by a Court ot 
Jnquiiy into the ciicumstanccs attending 
the accident which happened to that 
vessel. 


Singapore. 

SALK OF LAND. 

A number of small lots of ground, on 
building leases uiKh'i’ the new land regu- 
lations, have recently been sold by tlu' 
local autlioritic.s, in tbe iieiglibourliood ot 
the town. 3’be (hJeetive state of the 
communication between the locality of 
the lots in (jiiestion— the northern side 
ot the Bras Brassa road— and the mer- 
cantile and more frequented parts of the 
town, ought, we should think, naturally 
to suggest the employment of tlie funds 
realised by tbe sales in the improvements 
necessaiy to facilitate it; and it will 
liardly be denied, that a similar principle 
ought to be acted on tliroiigliout. This, 
we think, is the most legitimate purpose 
to which tbe money obtained by siidi 
disposal of tbe lands ran be applied, while 
it would also appear to be no less advan- 
tageous to all parties concerned Had 
the Government, in the recent instances 
leferred to, notified that the proceeds ot 
the sale were to be devoted to purposes 
ot local improvement, as, for example, 
to the restoration of the bridge across the 
Bras Brassa river, near the botaniral 
garden, there can be no doubt, we think, 
that a different class of bidders vvoiikl 
have become candidates for the lots, and 
that they would have averaged a great 
deal higher prices than were obtained, as 
the increased facility of communication 
with the town would have added to the 
value of every separate lot in that direc- 
tion ; and neat bungalow's, and a quiet 
and respectable neighbourhood, would 
thus have arisen in the place of what is 
likely to be a congregation of kadjang 
and Httap houses and huts, with a noisy 
native population — whom it must in al 
cases be desirable to e.xclude from an/ 
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noitioii of tlie town or suburbs adjoining 
!l)e dwellings of European residents. 
Were the Government to adopt the course 
here suggested, it would only be acting 
as a sensible man would with regard to 
an estate which stood in need of improve- 
ment ; and it cannot, we should imagine, 
be the ultimate intention of Government 
to close its coffers over the compai-a- 
tively trivial sums derived horn the 
disposal of lauds in this settlement, 
instead of acting upon the more liberal 
principle of laying tlic same funds out in 
the local improvements which are so 
much wanted — Sing. ClirorL, Jan. II. 


Ijuriaal). 

There has been so much unanimity in 
tlio movements and “ talk” of the Canton 
and Ava authorities, and the restiv'eness 
of our Ni'paul neighbour, that we are 
disposed to attach more credit than usual 
to those undei-ciirn'rit reports, which 
ooiitiive to deep through society, without 
any ostensible source, and which, in flu' 
present instance, declare a thorough 
miderstanding between all the paities. 
Itisjiossiblc (hat the lulerof Katmandoo 
may symjiatliize with Tharrawaddie in 
legiet for lost piovinees, and consider 
Ins Cl own and dignity would shine more 
bnllHntly in his people’s eyes could he 
legaiii them They, too, may recolh'ct, 
that their struggle with us was not dis- 
lioiiourabie to their prowess or skill as 
mountain warriors ; and the vanity, which 
IS said to be insepaiahlc liom the chaiac- 
Ici of inliabitants ot the higher regions 
of the eaith, may perhaps have so lai 
comjucrcd their judgment and discretion, 
as to lead them to venture on another 
appeal to arms. If such idle fancies 
li.'ue crossed then dreams, sleeping or 
waking, w'e can assure them, they will 
find us better jirepaied (or the contest 
than their spies have communicated to 
tiiem—mueh better than when Lord 
Hastings loiuid it necessary to rnaki* an 
example of them. As regards the Celes- 
tials, “ we can scarcely place laitli in 
any combined system ol action on then- 
part, holding, as they do, all nations and 
countries in about the same degree of 
contempt, and thinking less ofanjniiing 
tlian turning out. Indeed, a w'aroftcnsive 
would he an anomaly in their policy- at 
least, any war of more decided and prac- 
tical character than the stoppage of the 
tea-trade. A capricious demonstration, 
how'ever, ou the Himalaya frontier, might, 
perlmps, disturb some of the vi.sitor.s of 
Simla and Landour, and disappoint the 
J^ketehers in the ensuing season. Wlictlier 
the last despatches Irom Katmandoo are 
«nore peacehil, we have not heaid; and 
>'1 (ho close official handling of all subjects 
-hiu/../(n/r«.N,S.VoL/^6,No.l01. 


of local interest obtaining here, and which 
is in a great measure unavoidable, we are 
not likely to hear. But it may be as well 
for the higher powers to he informed, that 
our ears liave been assailed by ambiyuas 
voces in regard to tlie Nepaulese. — Beng, 
Hurkaru, Jan. 4. 

Mr. Blundell, the commissioner at 
Maulmairi, has procured copies of the 
songs sung before the Burmese governor 
of Martaban, containing abuse of ns, ai'd 
threats to destroy Maulmain, and trans- 
mitted the same to the governor ot 
Rangoon. Although we may at first laugh 
at these things, and consider them beneath 
the dignity of our Government to notice . 
yet vvlien we reflect that our population 
at Maulmain have not been long under 
our rule, and are entirely ignorant of our 
jiower and resources ; that they have 
mostly been brought up from infancy to 
consider the golden-footed monarch as 
the greatest sovereign on the face of the 
oartli, and that they are wholly unable to 
ascribe oiir forbearance and moderation, 
under the insults and threats of tlie king 
of Ava and his oflicers, to any other cause 
than fear, we shall be inclined to view tlio 
matter with more seiioiisness. King 
Thurawaddie seems to he pursuing, on 
the side ot Maulmain, precisely the same 
course of nie.isiires as that which he has 
hcoii adopting for some time past against 
Arraean, sending on emissaries to circu- 
late reports of tioops usscmbling, and 
jneparations making (or attacking us, and 
thus keeping up a (erment among our 
native jiopnlation, filling the well-disposed 
with dismay and anxiety, and eneouvagmg 
the ill-disposed to iiitiiguc, and spread 
disatfection. At the same time that he is 
alaiming our population at Manlniain 
with such repoits, he is issuing a procla- 
mation inviting them to retiiiii to his 
(lomiiiioiis, olVeiing them honoins, fici'- 
(loni (loni taxation, and lestoratioii to 
then ancient lands and property. Ue 
strongly recommend our Government to 
lose no time in putting a stop to this state 
o( things. If they do not, vve arc assured 
by those who possess local information, 
king Thaiawaddie will soon succeed in 
fiigjiteniiig most ot the Buirnese and 
Talam inhabitants of Maulmain to de>ert 
us, and go over for shelter and safety to 
the Buimese side ! Already, we are told, 
several ot the most respectable Chinese 
traders of T'avoy have been induced to 
retire from thence to Penang, by the 
apprelionsioii of a Burmese invasion. We 
have heard that the Burmese authoiities 
have long viewed with jealousy the 
flourishing condition of Maulmain, which 
jilace was gradually drawing away to it 
all the trade of Rangoon. It is the 
interest, and, vve believe, the earnest 
desire of king Thurawaddie, to cheek 
the prosperity of Maulmain, and, in fact, 
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ruin it; and unless our Government a<lopt 
some measures of counteraction, we fore- 
see that his intrigues and proceedings 
(encouraged and prompted us he wdl be 
by the Si)anisli collector of customs, and, 
w e fear, some of our own traders residing 
at Rangoon) will succeed in seriously 
injuring that most interesting settlement, 
in s})ite of all the unsuppoitcd exertions 
of its most able and enlightened super- 
intendent, Mr. Commissioner Rluridell. 
— Ibid, y Jan. 10. 

Almost all the Kakhyecn and Singpho 
chiefs, from the northern extremities of 
the Burmese dominions, liave anived at 
court, sworn allegiance to the new king, 
and received titles and gold umbrellas. 
Amongst the latter is the notorious Sing- 
pho chief, Diiffa Gam, wlio, two years 
ago, invaded our teiiitories in Assam, 
and committed considerable slaughter and 
havoc on one ofonr Singpho villages. This 
affair is still fresh in the recollection of the 
Burmese court, and yet the perpetiator 
of the aggression is now rccciung proofs 
of the favour and approlnti(»n of the new 
king. We know not what aie the pi'ciiliar 
talents of this chief, winch icndci Inman 
object of regard to the nsurjim-, hnt if is 
evident the latter can liave noi.-ty nist 
idea of what is due to a friendly ponci, 
when he confers honourupon the \ iolators 
of Its terrioritics. The least he ought to 
have done would have been to show Ins 
disapprobation of the conduct of this chief, 
by withdrawing Jiis confidence fiom him. 

We learn further, that the J\ryo-lat 
woon, one of tlie unfortunate state pri- 
soners whom his majesty sci/.cd at the 
time of his usurpation, and compelled to 
labour upon the roads, is dead. The Men- 
tha-gyee prince is very ill, and lias been 
made over to the charge of tluee physi- 
cians— God help liim !— wlio have been 
tlireatcried with severe punishment if lu* 
slip through their hands. Being also de- 
graded to labour on the ground wliicb is 
being prefuucd for the erection of the new 
palace, and an old man, but little aceus- 
lomed to such hardships, lie is probably 
broken down by the seventy of the lieat- 
ineut which ho has suffered The king, if 
lie has nut cliosen the most approved 
method of making his enemies useful to 
himself, lias adopted an effectual one of 
getting rid of them. The most disgusting 
feature of liis majesty’s mind is the inteii- 
.sity of revenge with which he pursues the 
iiniortunate members of the late govern- 
ment, and all connected with them. The 
follovving instanee of implacability will 
verify the truth of this rematk The 
Tshan-byoimg princess, daughter of IMeu 
tha-cyee, and, we believe, the .sauu' nn- 
foitnnate girl who was violated in prison 
liy llie king’s orders, ilied, ami instead of 
being honoured with a decent luneial, was, 


under the direction of his majesty, tied 
up in a mat, and pitched into the river. 

It is said that his majesty never dines 

without fiist sending a portion of his din- 
ncr to liis deposed brother, and never 
goes to tlie pagoda m ithout the mummery 
of shehoing to his brother’s prison. 

Nothing is said of warlike preparations 
on the part of his majesty, from which 
we infer, that he has no very serious ex- 
pectation of being called upon to answer 
for Ids assertion, tliat lie will acknowledge 
no treaties entered into with the late go- 
vernment . — Manhnum ('/iron. Nov. 1], 

On the 12th Jariuaiy, a despatch-boat 
reached Rangoon in five days from the 
new capital, Umeiapoora. The intelli- 
gence brought down was at first carefully 
concealed, hnt some of it at last trans- 
pired. It appeals that the Shans of Mo- 
nory, to the east of Ava, have refused to 
submit to the new king of Ava; that Ins 
niaji sty, imputing this refusal to the mis- 
mauageineiit of the officer whom he liad 
appointed as govenior-gerierai over tlie 
Shans, had, with his usual haste and reck- 
lessness of liumaii life, ordeied the said 
goveinor-gcneial ami six ot Ids piim'i|)al 
officers to be executed, and despatched a 
foice iimler a woondoiik to coerce or 
cajole the Shans. TIu; late woonggee ol 
R<(iigoon, who had once hefoie heen con- 
fnieii and sipieezed, lias been again im- 
prisoned. A Baiigoon officer of the foiinci 
government has been executed for travel- 
ling tliiougli the country, and tlie chict ot 
the lower diokcy in the Rangoon incr, 
is oidercd to be cmbowelled, because lie 
claimed as Ins hei editary right the fees of 
other heloiiging to th.it chokey. 'i'lie 
laic king is on the liver off Umeiapoora. 
guarded by five liimdied men, ami his son, 
the young pnnee, is without any tollovvcrs. 
Maiitliaggee. and tlie other ministers and 
officers of the late king, continue in ]irison 
One ot our eoiresjiomh'iits ohseives 
“ The letter brought by the Larne, from 
Col. Buiney, was read at the govcinor’s 
in open couit, and whether we regard flic 
object and spirit of the letter, the jierioil 
ol its arrival, or the mode and channel by 
wldcli our government was pleased to 
communicate its sentiments to tins go- 
veimncnt, the whole proceeding reflects 
great credit on those who adopted it. R 
was a safe first steji, whether taken by 
accident or deliberate determination. 'I’lie 
Burmese governor was evidently agree- 
ably surprised at the contents of the letter, 
having expected .something more dicta- 
torial. A respectable merchant lately 
arrived from the capital, assures me, that 
the king still expresses himself in the 
warmest terms in favour of Col. Burney 
Fiom Maulmam we learn, that the 
conunissioiicr, Mr. Blundell, deputed Dn 
Ricliurdson to jirocecd to Bileng, the seat 
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of the chief Biirman governor in that 
(jiiiiiier, and demand redress for the late 
murder and dacoities in our territories. 
l)i. Richardson was treated in a more 
inhospitable and ungracious manner than 
:uiy British officer ever experienced before 
in I his quarter. The petty officers of 
IVliirtabau attempted to stop Iiim here, 
.,( 1(1 when he at last reached the neigh- 
hoinhuod of Bileng, he was met by a 
puity of soldiers, who would not allow 
him or his followers to enter Bileng, and 
Kept them outside under a strict guard, 
"I'lic governor pretended not to be at 
Bileng, and Dr. Rielmidson was obliged 
to letiun to Manlmain without having 
seen th(‘ governor, or accomplished any 
el the objc'cts of his mission, except coin- 
/mmicating the demands ot the commis- 
sKiiier to a siiboidinati; Burmese officei, 
who, ol course, denied nil knowledge of 
tl)(’ parties that had committed the lute 
murder ami robberies. 

The good people of Rangoon, now that 
ilu‘ coinmissionei Ji.is clearly proved that 
these kite iiicmsioiis into our temtories 
ueie committed with the knowledge, and 
i! (lie insti.'t.ition ot the governor ol 
Bileiig, pieteml that that chief has tinned 
U’liel .igaiiist the new king ol Ava, and 
ili.it lie li.is been aetmg contrary to tiu' 
oideis ami wishes ot his majesty' We 
>!iiili not l)i'!ie\e tins, o\en it a royal 
(•Kiel comes down to tak(' oft the govei- 
i.ur’s he, id — an event likely enough to 
''(•cm, when 'riiarrauaddeo heais of liis 
ei nor having evecuted his task in such 
.i ( Imnsy maimer as to ,illow Mr. Blnmlell 
U) /hid him out. But we uie assnicd. 
that the iiiesent governor of Bileng is a 
'ciyold and contidential personal iiiend 
e' tliepiescnt king’s, and that bis son is 
ni nninediate attendance on his map'sty, 
‘‘ii'l in eomm.nid of Ins bodv-gnaid! II 
"iirli ,i person does not know the real 
‘•I'litiiiients and wishes of tlie king, who 
hies Hurknni, Frh. H, 

(iiimtit. 

MISCELI.ANFOIJS. 

1 rude .- — rile lollowing e\lraet from a 
J lmiese ( oriespomleot’s letter, daied 'JOtli 
'^■iMemhir, is pulilishcd in the Stn-njioir 
A, •'.s of October JO : 

Ihe actual slate of business in China 
IS .It pifsiMit most deplorable, and most 
IK'eple aru anxiously awaiting the result 
I' die late anticipations as to .some of the 
•'.gtney houses, on which large 
amounts were last season drawn, on Ame- 
"^'•*'1 credits principally, and, till these 
' re ascoi lamed, exports will be at a stand, 

•s iai- as England is concerned. The doc- 
' me las now obtained here, tint houses 
"»t bound to accept bills of e\. 
'•mge diawn on ttioii letter of credit, 
“••‘is'ss they chance to be in funds at the 
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time of presentation ; and this is said to 
bo Enghsli law, tbougli, strange as it may 
appear, this was not known, and by many 
IS yet discredited. If it be trutli, a great 
change in the mode of doing business must 
at once occur : and the rate of exchange 
on London, See. will fall, to cover the cost, 
of the dollar, with charges in China, say 
to 4s. 5d.a 4s. 6‘d. These bills have circu- 
lated here to a great amount for many 
years; being in general passed to the 
Ilong merchants, in payment for teas, 
atone rate, and by them pas.sed, at a loss 
of from iid. to 4d., or more, per dollar, 
according to circumstances, to other fo- 
reigtieis. the Cliincse, of course, placing 
on Ills tea what he i‘\p' eted to lose on tlie 
res.ile of the bill. That tlie rates ofex- 
tliangc weie thus kept at a fictitious rate, 
while teas were nominally at a high price, 
iherecan be no doiilit, and it is proved by 
the fact of the lov^er rales at uhich dollars 
could puicbase the snnie goods, In addi- 
tion to the ailvanlage of prio ity of selection. 

It is known that, if .my credits from the 
Amenc.iu houses come out, they v^ill, for 
some yeais at le.ist, he hut to a limited 
amount, ami of more dilHcnlt circulation 
than hitherto; sothat, .is the United States 
oiler no gieat .ilniiulaiice of exports to 
< Inna, and English ones are unprofitable, 
we m.iy look foi dollars as the future ine- 
dimn of pun base for (e.i, silk, Sec. for 
that market, oi that l.irge exjioitalloiis from 
I'^ngl.md will Mipply the deficiency. In 
tact, liad (lie Bntisli Parliament not dc. 
teirod iniporleis by heavy duties, it is pro- 
b.ilile that the gi eater poiiion of the tea 
ioi the United Stales would, for some 
years, have passed through some of the 
Biitisli ports. The Ameiican market is 
now over supplied, tlnough the facilities 
allorded by these credits, which were 
granted almost without limit ; but as this 
system is now over, less impoits, at lower 
prices, will, in a season or so, bring that 
market to a healthy slate, as would occur 
in England hut for the vexatious existence 
ot the L. 1. Co.’s Finance Committee, 
whose ruinous effects on prices all specula- 
tors to Biitain have now to deplore. It is 
lioped l)y m.iny that this nuisance will he 
removed before the season IS38.9; but 
unless the Minisleisuie worried by peti- 
tions from Chin.j, London, Livei pool, and 
Glasgow, See. &c., I fear it will go^on for 
ever. ^Vltil the woist possible prospects foi 
(becoming season’s exports — the certainty 
ot gieat quantities, and the piohahility of 
Iiigli pticesof tea .md silk for the Engdisli 
market — the China ni.iikct is yet fnrtlier 
disadv.mtaged by the prices and prospects 
of imports. Wall the exception of one or 
tv^o small articles here and there, there is 
a great loss on all f — of any, a moderate 
airival at once redmes the price; thus, 
ill so extensive a maiket as China, the 
airival or expectation of a ship oi two with 
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cotton, is a ready and available excuse for 
(lie lowerinf^ ofotljcrs two or three mace 
gj^r picul, or more. In addition to low 
prices, is the great risk in a sale to any 
Iloug merchant who will buy ; the wealthy 
oiU'S keeping out of the market, or gelling 
imports at a lower rate from the buyers 
ihan they tvouIU get (hem at from the 
foreigners. Sales to “ outside men,” 
which all but IJong merchants are called, 
are not recognised by the government, so 
that, save for cash, there is no security ; 
and to get cash, a great reduction in price 
must be made by the foreign holder, equi- 
valent to the wi nts of the Chinese purcha- 
ser, on account, or at a credit, may induce 
him to sacrifice. Goods once placed in one 
of the hongs, it is coii‘^idered, are to be 
sold to that hong ; so that the bulk of the 
foreign imports is at the mercy of the 
Hong merchants, and they, in general, it 
is found, Know but little more of the trade 
of the country th.ui foreigners do ; while 
their utter poverty pi events speculation, 
and often forces on the market more of an 
article than it will bear ; and by this the 
native dealers, or monied men, alone pro- 
lit. The gi eater part of the impoils airive 
before the expoits; so that, in f.ict, the 
merchant or agent is obliged to take what 
the Hong merchant will give him, and at 
hib own price ; so that lie is in his power 
in both ways. The recent alFair of the 
Hingtae hong, and the evident intention 
of government not to pay the claims, not- 
withstaiiding all the fair-reading edicts on 
tlio siihjcct, will tend to make things 
worse. It is pl.iin that, in future, so long 
as a Hong merchant pays up his govern- 
ment duties, bribes, .squecires, itc , be 
may do as be pleases, as to foreigners ; for 
here is the first failure since the is. I. Co.’s 
time, to so immense an amount, nowp.iss- 
ed over with a few civil words ; and who 
c.in doubt that this is now a precedent lor 
ever? The Chinese never abandon an 
advantage once gained.” 

l'rp}ihi(>n of l\)icU]m rs. — An edict from 
the Hoppo, dated li.'ith October, announ- 
ees the receipt of a despatcli from the go- 
veriior and deputy governor, covering 
orders from the Military Council, and an 
imperial edict. The hitler states, that ‘‘ a 
teifain person ” has reported that the 
])rovintte of Canton is daily falling into 
decay from vicious practices, and bad enu- 
tnerated six causes. Amongst ibesi: causes 
is the following ; “ With reference to the 
uiaiiagement of the custom-duties, it is 
still more requisite and proper to narrowly 
look into it. The perverse and traitorous 
foreigners, Jardineand others, who reside 
in the provincial city, should be ex()fclled, 
Hs well as their store-ships, now lying at 
Liiitin,” and the viceioy is directed to ex- 
amine. He .states, that be has given orders 
to the naval commander-in-chief to in- 


stantly drive away llic store-ships from the 
anchorages off Lintin and Lintao, back 
to their country ; adding- “ It is proper 
now to transmit the orders to Wan (the 
hoppo), hoping th.it he will issue an edict 
directing the Hong merchants to forcibly 
send forth the perverse and traitorous resj. 
dent foicigners, Jardine, &c.--Further, 
tliat he will strictly examine all his servants 
whether they have or not been in the habit 
of selling oificlal permits to traitorous na- 
tives, and thus have fallen into the vicious 
practice of doing their duty by substitutes ; 
and whether the services of the two super- 
visors at the Canton and Macau custoni- 
tiouscs cannot he dispensed with; and re- 
port clearly on the facts.” 

“ The orders, and a copy of the origimd 
report having come before me, the hoppo, 
it IS right (hat I make tlieni known by an 
edict, which wlu'ii the Hong merchants 
receive, let them res[jLCifiilly obey, and 
aseerlain if each ot the pel verse and trai. 
toruus foreigners, .lardine, Dent, Teaype? 
M ilechin (Malheson or Morrison ?) are 
dwelling in the provincial city, and to in- 
stanlly expel them : allow not of a uio. 
incut’s delay ; let the day of then depar- 
tuie for Macao he immediately reported, 
that I may report hack according to the 
facts.” 

An edict from the governor and lieut.- 
governor, dated 20tb November, with rete- 
leiiee to the despateli Irom the Council of 
State (last vol [i. states that two 
months had elapsed and the receiving, 
ships had not departed, and that the 
superintondeiit Elliot had represented 
that the commands of the Chinese autho- 
lities could nut he brought to the notice 
ot Ins king ; whereupon the governor has 
(liiected the civil and military authorities 
to enpjiii the superintendent to send the 
toieiving-shijis away w'ith -peed, although 
they still lemaiiied — which was an act of 
gross, contiiinaey and contempt ; that tliey 
had now rceei\ed a liirther imperial edict 
to this ettect • — ” The anchorage ot foieign 
ships in the inner seas, and their coin- 
bmmg with natives to introduce what is 
toiitralimid, are the most aggravated evils 
now existing in the proviuee of Kwiiiig- 
timg. The governor and his colleagues 
must faithfully and strictly make exami- 
nation, and clcaily ascertain w-hether, 
since they have is.siied these ordeis, the 
said foreign superintendent has paid obe- 
dience to them, and whether the leceiv- 
mg-ships have taken their departure: 
they must require the ships, one anti all, 
to return to their country, and nmst not 
suffer tliem to linger fur a moment, u 
they dare to suffer gradual encroachment, 
and to let the matter rest, at a tutiircoay, 
when I, the emperor, on inquiry heal o 
it, or am by any one informed thereo, 
the said governor and his colleagues alone 
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11 1 hold responsible. In regard to the 
','nous flusses of smuggling vessels, it is 
1,11 mure important tliat measures should 
)(> idoptcd with strictness to make seizure 
,1 ttiein, with the hope that they may be 
,t;oily destroyed and rooted up.” 

riie governor and lieutenant-go\ernor 
ii coidingly issue orders to the Hong mcr- 
‘)i;„its, directing them “immediately to 
,ii|,)in\hem upon the superintendent, 
lllliot, that he likewise may obey the 
Jiiiie-* He must, within the space ol one 
[iioTitli, pay respectful obedience to the 
ihclarcd imperial pleasure, by sending off 
[lie various receiving-ships anchored in 
tlie outer seas, requiring them, one and 
, 11 , to return to their country ; and he 
niiist report their departure, for our offieial 
imestigatioii, that we may report tlie 
slim; to the throne. If they dare again, 
miy measure, to linger, then, the kind- 
and tenderness ot the celestial empire 

h. iviiig been carried to the utmost, and 
(lure being no room left for additional 

i. ivoiir. it will remain only to display the 
iclrstiid teirors, and to make apparent 
till' gloty of the estaldished laws. Wc 
shall have to report jilainly to the great 
niiperor, that the mei chant ships may be 
dciiied jiermis-iou to open their holds; 
and that, grasping the laws, we may ])ur- 
>i!L‘ them Avith the receiving-ships. And 
iiiitliei, seeing that the said supeiinten- 
(k'lit, 111 the discharge of his ollicial duties, 
^it-, hand-hound, idly looking on at the 
'iiiiesti, lined and illegal practices of de- 
liia\i;d toreigiiers, even kicking against 
mil commands ami resisting the impenal 
lili'.isure, we shall find it difheiilt to he- 
limo that he is not guilty of the offence 
ol shekel irig ami giving license to these 
illegalities. We will assuiedly proceed to 
expel him, and drive him back to his coim« 
iiy.” 


Chamber of Commerce. — 'I’lie Fust 
liiMual llepoitof the General Committee 
"I the Canton Chamber of Commerce was 
''iihmifted to, and approved by, a public 
‘I'l'criiig of the cliarnber, on the kh No- 
M inher. It touches upon vai ions topics 
I'l local interest ; hut does not enter into 
’lie (juesiion of our relations with the 
f hiiieso. 'Hu* Canton Register complains 
tkit the C’ommittee have not noticed, in 
tlieir llcpoit, the .system of the Company’s 
i^rciicy 111 C’anton, and the working and 
'ik'cts of that system. This neglect is 
"' nh nioie a sulijcct ot regret, and indeed 
' * ''ondcr, by the silence of the Coinmit- 
ds It xviis, we believe, generally undcr- 
^h'od, that this most important question 
*1 ‘‘oiiceruing the free trade, was under 
peculiar and serious attention of the 
1 01 limit tee.” 


^'‘^oeral Meeting of the Cliainber 
fhc 22d Novembepy the following leso* 


lution, passed at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee, was approved : “ Tliat an early 
communication be made from this Cham- ^ 
ber to the East-India and China A.ssocia- 
tion of Loudon, with reference to a letter 
dated 27th Feb. 1837, addressed by that 
body to Lord Palmerston, soliciting the 
continuance of their best exertions with 
the Biitish autlioritics, to have the lion. 
Comjiaiiy’s Finance Agency at Canton 
discontinued, as prejudicial in its effect 
and operation to the commercial interests 
ol Canton which was carried, and un- 
animously agreed to. It was also moved, 
with reference to a similar letter of the 
Association, dated 29th June 1836, “that 
the Committee at the next meeting shall 
take into consideration the effect likely to 
bo produced on our commercial relations 
with China from the performance of ko-tou>, 
or Chinese couit ceremony, by foreign 
ambassadors at Pekin.” 


NUW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney papers to the 9tli November 
contain no loc<il intelligence woith ab- 
stracting. 'Hie election of a cliaiiman of 
(piarter-sessions foi the ensuing year, was 
the pievaihng topic of inteiest at Syiiney. 
'Hu* (■iMnpeii(or> aie Mr. McAlister and 
Mr. W. M. Manning. 'Hu' election, which 
seems to li.ive l>ccn cairied on will) much 
jiarty feeling, termin.ited on the 8th 
November, but the result was not an- 
nounced. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCl.l,ANK)es. 

Cifhenes. — The numberof whales caught 
.ilready this season on our coasts (and liy 
this time it may fairly be anticipated rn.my 
Iiavelieen a<l(b*il to the number) is‘J0'(J. 'I’hc 
average alloweil this season lias been only 
SIX tuns of oil fioni each whale, miicli 
vias>te having occurreil, as the blubber in 
many instanees toiild nut be fried out iin- 
mediately, from the gieii want of casks. 
15y the above statement of the number of 
fish caught, the oil already obtained this 
season amounts to 1600 tuns. The last 
qiiotcil price of common oil in (^reat 
Britain was £45 per tun, and for sperm, 
£50 ; but allowing for height and the ex- 
pense of casks, we will reduce the price in 
favor of speculators to jC^O, which will 
leave a sum of .4-18,000. We have yet to 
receive the produce of September, the best 
month in the year for whaling, and the 
season Lists some lime longer ; we may 
therefore fairly aiilicipafe a clear profit of 
.€l(X),OtX) to the colony. The fwiic from 
three wliale.s is calculated equal to one ton 
weight, which, at £150 per ton, gives Jor 
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the whales already caught this season 

7f. T. Cour.Sept. 1. 

2'he Convicts.— Within the last montli, 
several tieket-of- leave men have volun- 
tarily resigned their tickets, and thrown 
tl>emselvcs upon the government for em- 
ployment and support. — lind. Sept. 22. 

Instances of restlessness of disposition 
have been observable amongst the prisoner 
population of late, some of wliich have 
come under our own immediate obser- 
vation ; which appear to have arisen from 
some vague notion, that a change is about 
to take place in their condition, and in 
the regulations applying to them.—i^id. 
Oct. I.-]. 

'I'/iC Cltowfr. — Thcclimate of lliis island, 
altliough salubrious, h.is not always been 
tavourable to vegetation. I'lie summer 
frosts, whith pievaii to a consi<lerable ex- 
tent in the interior, freipiently destroy the 
hopes of the husbandman, anil the prospect 
of a yielding crop, in one short niglit. 
Hence it has generally happened, that ac- 
coiding to the season, we have either a 
superabundance of grain, or too little. This 
tluctuation proves injurious to the agiiciil- 
lurist, but more especially to the farmer of 
limited means and a few acies, who im- 
provideiitly living from band to mouth, 
as it were, geneially depends alone upon 
Ins crop — and that ciop wheat only. As to 
the high price of meat, we solely attiihute 
the cause to the very unwise system of im- 
migration, which has iiuitidated tlie colony 
with a host of useless eating and drinking 
animals, who have brought with them nei- 
llici industry not capital ; and thus the m- 
creaac of slock not being able to keep paie 
with the increase of our population, meat 
must maintain its high price until relief 
can be allordea from Port Phillip. — Ibid. 
Sept. I. 

fUauritiue. 

The ascension oftliePeter- Both mountain 
was accomplished on the 2 ()tli of October, 
by JVIr. BalU, cliiefolKcer of the JIno-Jdt/y 
Capt. J. A. Crommelin, of the Bengal 
Engineers; .ind xVIr. Bruce, steward of the 
lliHigJdif. Their piepaiatioiis were ex- 
tremely simple, consistiiigofahand lead and 
line, and a coil of stout coir rope, together 
with provisions for two days, all carried by 
live blacks. Having remained (not slept) in 
a ruinous but at the fool of the mountain on 
the Saturday night, they commenced the 
ascent at 65 a.m. on Sunday, g-ained the 
shoulder at eight, breakfasted and coolly 
considered till ten ; then commenced opera- 
tions against the (so-called) perpendicular 
rock, gained the neck at twelve, and finally 
Clowned the summit at one r m., Mr. Balls 
leading. Here they planted the British 
dag, and drank champagne bumpers to the 
health, happiness and* long life of our 


young Queen Victoria, their hurras beinrr 
answered from the plains below by louj 
vims, and the w'aving of handkerchiefs. 

On the rump of the shoulder they picked 
up a water barrel, probably the identical 
one mentioned by Lieut. Taylor as havinir 
been lashed to the top of the ladder on the 
summit as a Umd-mai k. On the steeji ridge 
tlicy found a tri-pronged iron grapnel ; on 
the neck an iron liasp, and on the simnnit 
only the lowest round of the twelve feet 
ladder, and the two iron spikes adhering to 
two pieces of decayed wood. 

They speak liiglily of the cool intrepidity 
of a black named Charley, who fearlessly 
climed tlie redoiibt.ible twenty-feet nearly 
perpendicular rock, and thus gained the 
key of the position. — It appears tliatthiy 
made no use of ladders of any kind, trust- 
ing only to their own activity and stren-rtli 
of arm, in climbing up the rojres hand over 
hand. 'Hie descent was performed without 
difliciilly, and they an ived safe on the plain 
about 1 ’ M ; v\ hence, after taking re- 
IVesliinent, they slaited over the I‘oucc, 
and arrived rather tiled at Massc’s IJoul 
at 0 r.Ji . basing thus twice scaled the 
shoulder of the Police, and once the Peter. 
Both, in their short expedition. The fhig 
still waves on the summit.— •CVnaWi, 
Nov 2 . 

(ffape of ctSDOti itjopr. 

MISCKI.C-WFOUS. 

The Governor. -H is Exc, i\Iajor-gen. 
Napier jirrivoil in Talde 15<iy on the SOtli 
January, and landed tinder a salute fiutn 
till' castle. On the 22d, lie took the usii.il 
oaths, in the presence of the heads ol 
departments and public oflicers, wliuso 
attendance had been re([iiircd for tlmt 
purpose !it Government- liouse. 

Sir Benpimin D' Urban . — At one ot 
the most numerous ami respectable public 
meetings ever held in Port Elizabeth, on 
the 2d January, the following resolutions 
Were adopted ; — 

“ That this meeting have learned, with 
the most sincere regret, that this colony 
IS about to be deprived ot the invidnahle 
set vices ot our highly respected goveinur, 
Ins Exe. Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, Jind tli.'it 
this meeting is anxious to record their 
undisguised sentiments on tins iHincnted 
occasion. 

“ Tliat this meeting view with extreme 
regret the policy vvliich has lately been 
jmrsued towards this colony ; and tliiit 
they are fully of opinion, that it 
policy be not speedily alteicd, the Cape 
of Good Hope must soon cease to In’ 
a valuable dependency of the Biiti"'' 
Crown. . 

“ Thai this meeting desire to u’fort 
their conviction, that had tliewell-iiiat|"‘^'“ 
and benevolent measures ot his Lxco 
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.yiiifh were carried into effect in tlie spirit 
ot the treaty of 17fh Sept. 1835, been 
fallowed up, and received the full sanction 
. 111(1 support of the Home Government, 
the most happy results might have been 
jiistly anticipated, both as regards the 
■|,] 0 ,-perity of the colony, and the ad- 
\anceiueiit ot the Caffer people. 

“ That this meeting do not hesitate to 
declare, that his Exc. Sir Bcuijamin D’tJr- 
haii has not been treated with that jus- 
tice to wlueh his active exertions for tlic 
interests of the colony, and for the 
cnili/ation of the Caffijr tribes, so cmi- 
ticiitly entitle him. 

*• 'i'liatan addiess framed on the above 
ic'solutioiis be prepaied by a committee.” 

A siihseriptioM list for the purpose of 
piesentmg a piece ol plate to Sii Ileiija- 
iniii D’lJiban, is in the progiessot sig- 
iiatiiie. 

Tlie eountry has lespoiided loyally, 
clu'ciliilly, and zealously, to the call ot 
Cip(. Town. — The eoninutfec tor ma- 
iMi,mig the subserijition lor the juiudiavc 
ot a »erviee of ])Iate to he pieveiiicd to 
Sii JJenianiin JJ’L’rhan, lias leecived, 
tiom all pails ot the interior, the most 
ciitliiisiastie answers to the niMlatioii to 
mm then lellow-eiiizens in this giatdiil 
iiicaMiie. It is seaieely to he imagined 
willi what anxiety each communieation 
('\pies^es itseJt loi the success ol tins 
loriiufic imdeitakiiig . one specimen shall 
si'iK'loi all. A euiiespondenf liom the 
\llMiiy Distiietwiites thus — “ It would 
Ilf highly giatil) iiig to Sir Henjamin could 
III' lint know the expressions ot regatd 
lli.it flowed fiom the hpsol all, while tliey 
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tendered their contributions ; one senti- 
ment pervades all classes, from the most 
wealthy to the humble cottager; and 
in more than one case has the small coin 
been put into the hands of the infant, and 
that hand been directed to foim the name 
that recorded the gift of love towards 
him. 1 assure you it has been a most 
pleasing task, and I hope the tribute will 
in some degree soften the stroke tliat Sir 
B. must feel has been so unjustly inflicted 
on him.” — Such are the unanimous and 
just feelings of the whole of South Africa. 
— Zuid-Afrikaan, Feb. 2. 

The Frontier. — We hear nothing from 
the frontier, Imt that all is well. It does 
not follow fiom this, however, that no 
cattle have been ” missed,” or that no 
cattle have been “ stolen.” According to 
a proper article in the ” Treaties,” heloie 
the (^affcis are called upon by Govern- 
ment to make satisfaction for lost cuttle, 
It must lie shown that tlu^y were jiroperly 
attended, and that C’aft’ers iia\e taken 
them. 'I'liat eatth* stray, or that Cufl’eis 
steal on the fionticr, as beasts, when left 
to the freedom of their own will, stray, 
and blackguards sft'al in other paifs ot the 
world. It xvould he, to use a common 
phra.se, “ absurd to deny,” We (juote 
good authority, liowc\er, when we state, 
that tlie letniiis for Caffi'r depietlafions 
foi last W(‘i'k are blank. — S. A. Coin. 
yl(/e. , Jan. 20. 

The aecoinits fium the immediate froi>- 
tiei state, that si'ven oi eight Hottentots 
of the ('ape IMounted Billes have de- 
'■'cited, uikI taken with them arms and 
ammunition. — Zuid-A/iifuiun, Feb. 2. 


PoitscripL 




A few' Items of later date than arc given 
"1 tlie pioeeilmg pages have leaelu'd iis, 

Moolvee (Jholain Veliiah Khun for- 
‘Hi^'ilyliie king’s vakeel with the resident, 
Ills a|i])ointe(l minister at Lucknow, 
"itlii'ioom ot the late llukcem iMehndec 
Nil change for the belter has oceurred in 
tl.c king’s health. 

Accounts from Madia.s state that the 
I'lolcia had broken out in the neigliboiir- 
'I'lod of Dmdigul, and that the lady ol 
biciit.-col. Dyee had lalleii a victim. 

Accounts from Khondistan state, tliat 
'■ '4‘t I'amplH'll had leseued no less than 
‘’?lutvn eliildien, destined victims for this 
saeiitice. 

Accounts hoin Bombay to 1st IMarch 
''"c 1 . 1 'L‘n received. 

\<Jcen has been surrendered by the 
’ bm ol that place to the British, for the 


purpose ot a coal dejnlt^ on an annual eom- 
pensation, to he paid liim by tlie Com- 
pany. Its sultan has tiansferred it to us, 
with all Its harbours ; it is one of the best 
ports m tlie Ked Sea, and will attoid 
us access to the best eoftee districts of 
Arabia, and the products of Abyssinia. 

The cities of Surat and Broach are both 
infested with cJiolera, and much mortality 
is reported to prevail. 

Another tire had broke out in tlie un- 
foitunate town of Surat, and destroyed 
about 100 houses One or two lives were 
lost, and a great number of cattle are 
.stated to have fallen a sacrifice. 

Accounts from Circassia, direct fiom 
the coast, and through Coiisiantiiiople, 
state that the natives had gamed a splen- 
did victory over the Hus.sian.s, the latter 
end of February. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

REGtMKNTAL RISK OF CADETS. 

Fort IVUliain, Dec. 29. 1 H 37 .— The 
Hon. tlie President in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the followiiif/ extract (paras. 

2 to 6) of a military letter from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, dated 9fh Aug. 
1837, be published in General Orders: 

Para. 2, It is our wish and desire that 
regimental rise should in every case be 
biought into full opeiation at tlje eaiHest 
practicable period after the ariival of the 
cadet at the presidency for which he is 
appointed. 

3. Witli this view, the lists of rank of 
cadets are forwarded by the first opportu- 
nity after they can be finally arranged; and 
upon an average, no cadet has l*een more 
than two or tliree months in India bcfoie 
yt)u are apprised of the order in whicli he 
stands for succession to a legimental va- 
caticy. If there he then a vacancy and Ih> 
stands first of the unposted cadets, lie should 
be immediately appointed to fill it, so tiiat 
his participation in tlie chances of regi- 
mental rise may at once commence. 

4. The supply of cadets being duly 
apportioned to the wants of the service, it 
will seldom happen, if the above lule be 
carefully acteil upon, that any one regi- 
ment has more than one vacancy at a time, 
and conse(]Ucntly that, under ordinaiy cir. 
tumstances, no necessity will arise for the 
transfer of cornets or ensigns Irom one 
regiment to another. 

5. Should Ccises arise hereafter in which 
there ate two or more vacancies in any 
one regiment, whilst other regiments of 
the same army arc complete, we coneui 
in opinion wiili the Coinmander-in-thief, 
that the senior cornel or ensign who would 
gain one step by removal, should if he 
desire it be granted that advantage. 

G. No cornet or ensign is remov<d)le 
for purposes of promotion except at his 
own request ; and as there are difficulties 
in the way of asccitaining the wishes of 
individuals in this respect at the time when 
contingency arises, we desire that it he es- 
tablished as a regulation, that every cornet 
or ensign who may wish to be removed to 
any corps by removal to which he would 
gain one or more steps, shall notify his 
wish to that effect to the adjutant general 
of the army, witliin one month from tlie 
date of Ids being first posted ; should he 
afterwards desire to altei tins determina- 
tion, lie may notify tlie same to the adju- 
ijiu-geneial. The Commander-in-chief 
will thus at all times he in possesion of 
the necessary inf'umation to enable him 


to equalise the number of cornets or 
ensigns in each corps, with due attention 
to the interests of «!! concerned. 


FOURTH MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL. 

General Department Jun, 22, 1838. — 
The Hon. T. B. Macaulay, Esq., fourth 
ordinary member of the council of India, 
having taken his passage, to England m 
the ship Lord Jlungerfordf resigned his 
scat in the said Council on the 17ih 
instant. 

The rresident of the Council of India 
in council, w ith the concurrence of the 
Governor-general, has this day appointed 
(Miarles Hay ('ameron, Esq. to he fourth 
ordinary member of the Council of India, 
and the said Charles Hay Cameron Ksij. 
has accordingly taken the oaths and Ins 
seat in the said Council, under the iisiml 
salute from the ramparts of Fort William 


JUNGLE MEHALS — DEMANDS FOR COOIUS 
AND IIACKEKIES. 

Jlend-Qunrle') Sy Si/nla, Jon. 20, 1838. 
—It has been represented by the civil 
officers of the Government, that disticv 
and rnconvenienee have been occasioned 
in the country denominated the Jungle 
Meh.ais (in the vicinity of part of ilie 
now road from Burdwan towards Heiiaies , 
by demands having been made bytioops 
mauhiiig through if for coolies and 
hackeries. 

His Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief therefore directs, in future, office) ^ 
in comuiand of icgiments or detachnicnis 
will take caie to supply themselves witit 
the requisite means of transport at Bunl- 
wan and Shcerghatiy respectively, so lli.i' 
no demands may he made on the villages 
in the newly settled country referied to. 


MOVT'SIENXS OF CORl’S. 

Head Quorlcr^, Simln^ Jon. 25 , 1 8 J8.-- 
Wilh the sanction of Government, H- M 
3d Lt. Drags., now in march, will pro- 
ceed towards Cawnpore, wlieie it is to he 
stationed. , 

Jun. 29 .— The5Gth Nat. Inf. will inarch 
fiom Mancoorali, agreeably to a route wii ‘ 
which It will Ire furnished, towards er- 
hampoie, instead of to Barrackpore, as 
directed in the G. O. of the 31st ultimo. 

On the arrival of the 56lh Regh at her- 
hampore, the G4lh Nat. Inf. 
towards Barrackpore, where it is to 
stationed. 


NOXIINATION OF STAFF OFFICKHS TO 
detachments. 

Heud-Qunrtersy Simla, Jon. 30» 

nr .1.,. r'«iiiiT»jmder-ui-cliiei 


His Kxc. 
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pleased to direct, that whenever a detach- 
niciit is sent from a reginien|, the atrengih 
y( which renders tlie Services of an adju- 
tant requisite, the nomination is to ^ made 
l)j the officer commanding the regiment, 
pievious. to the departure of the party; in 
like manner, when a detachment com* 
posed of details from different regiments 
made from the head-qearters of a district 
or station, and for the staff' duties of 
which an officer is allowed by existing 
re(,mlations, the brigadier .or other su- 
perior officer detailing the party for the 
(liiij, will nominate the •alaff'-officer in 
Ins district or station orders. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

K(W. 21. Mr. F. Arrouch to be deputy colU'ctor 
III zillah Sarun, under provi&ioiiii of Reg. IX. of 

1I!J3. 

0. (’omet E. J. Robiason to be an assistant 
to agent to commissioner at Delhi. 

11. I.ieut. A. Ramsay, .34th N.I., to beanassis- 
(.-int 111 corniiiibsioner in Kuinaooii. 

Mir/, a Aka N.iwab to bo deputy collector under 
lU'g IV. of 1113.1, in Zillah (fh izeepon*. 

13 Mr. W. R. Timms to olllciate as m.agistratc 
ami ndlector of BiuKum. 

Mr. R. Montgomery to olHnate as magistrate 
ami collector of Allahabad. Mr. Montgomery to 
iiuikc over charge of his present olhc v .m ofliei.il mg 
m.igistr;ue and collector ol A/imghtir to Mr, M. 
Tucker, who will ollicuie in those capacities until 
further orders, 

Mr E. T. f'oivin to bo an assistant under c oin- 
missioiior of Meerut division. 


Mr .I.J. W. Taunton to officiate as magi.strate 
Slid collector of (ilia/ecpon-, Mr. Taunton to m.akc 
over cases under Reg. ll, of and II, of l}t2n 

miw on his file .IS deputy collector, to Mr.M,. Smith 
■it \ll.aliab.id, wlio is authorised to cxerctse powcis 
hitherto possc-ssed by Mr. 'raunton in dlslnc•l^ ot 
Beiiaris, .laiiniHire, Mirzapore, and Ghazeepore. 

hi Mr. E. H. (’, Moncklon to lie an assistant 
under commissioner ot Roliilkund division. 

Mr E. P, Smith to continue to officiate as com- 
misMoiier of Benares division during absence of 
Mr. Currie. 


hi Major Cameron, first assistant to resident at 
Ilvdrabad, to tecene charge from Lieut. Col. Stew- 
aii. and to officiate as resident until further orders. 

2i, Mr. J. Curds to be civil and .session judge of 
lluoghly, V Mr, C. R. Martin removed. 

Mr. It. Barlow to be ditto ditto of East Burdwan, 
'• Mr. ( iirtis. 


Mr. W. A. Pringle to be ditto ditto of Rajes- 
l'MiK,v.Mr.B.irlow. 

Mr. B. Golding to be ditto ditto of Puineah, v. 
Mr I’ringle. 


Money to be m.agistrate andcol- 
l^'torotTipperah, V. Mr, Golding. 
in,uL‘ relieved from office of additional 

in wliieh he Ls officiating, and di- 
ed to give big attention solely to trial of Thugs, 
nf m'!; Mackintosh to receive c-fiarge of olllce 
JJ magistrate and collector of Purneah from Mr. 
orders duties until further 


ttf be principal sudder ainee 

^ a, V, Moulvle Mohiiniraed V^acoob dec. 

sudder ameen i 

deputy collectc 

" me” assistant to eommn 

''‘Jailah r Rories of H. IL th 

'''isioii hesuperintendant vif Nuggt 

resigned. Lieut. Dobt 
‘Irootf anf- i suiierintendent of Chil 

, division until further orders. 
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4 . Lieut. R. Morriewm, fiSd N.I., to be lubUiit 
to Bsent to Govemor general for statM of Kidp<x»- 
tana, v. Lieut. Conolly. .™UFw- 

7* Mr. N. B. Edmonstone to officiate as maok. < 
trate and collector of Ghaaeepore. »>»«»• 

Mr. J. J. W. Taunton to offleiate u magistrate 
and collector of Hameerpoor. 

Mr. G. T. Lushington to offieiate with powers of 
a magistrate and collector in BareUie. 

Mr. C. T. Le Bas to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of Agra division. 

Mr, T. J. Turner to officiate as member of Sud- 
der Board of Revenue, during absence of Mr. W. 
Fane on leave to Cape of Good Hope, or until fur- 
thcr orders. ’ 


Mr. J. Davidson to officiate os commissioner of 
Rohilkund division. 

10. Mr. H. Aulxrt to officiate, v. Mr. W. Ailam, 
for Mr. .1. B. Marrigc, as clerk to eommittc'e for 
contr illing expenditure of stationary. 

Capt. .f. W. Douglas to be second assistant 
to resident at Indoic, from date of Major Johnson’s 
resignation. 

R>. Mr. A. Ogilvie to be collector of Zillah Nnd- 
doa, V. Mr. H. P. Russell who has proceeded to 
England on furlough, 

Mr. J. A. F. Dawkins to be register of courts of 
.Sudder Dewannyand Nizamut Adawlut from luth 
Jan., V. Mr. J. K. M. Reid. 

Mr. J. F. Gatbcart to be civil and session judi'e 
of Purneah, v. Mr. B. Golding. 

Ml, B. Golding to be ditto ditto of Jea,sore, v. 
Ml. Calluait. 

Mr D I'nngle to offieiate as commissioner of 
revenue of JIth or Jessore division from 201 li Jan, 
uniil relieved by Mr, Dainpicr. 

Mr. A. E. (’.imiibc'll to be deputy collector in 
Zillah 24-Purguunahs, under Reg. LV. of 18;i,t. 

Balxio Ramdone Seiii to be ditto ditto in Zillah 
Nuddea, under ditto. 

17 Mr. E. Wilmot to oxen me powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector at Mwrut. 

20 Mr. R. J.Tiyler transferred from Zillah 
Goruekjiore to Mii/„iporc,undapj>omtcd additional 
judge in lattei disirict. 

22. Mr. (’. 11. Cam{>ron to be n member and pre- 
siduit of Indian Law (,’oiimussion. 

23 Baboo Doorgnihurn Chutterjeo to l>c deputy 
cullutor in Zillali Dccta under Reg. IX. of 

Pundit Ilurreehur Gooptec to be deputy collec- 
toi in ChitWgong, uinltr provisions of ditto. 

B.iboos Goluok C'hunder Boll, Hamsoonder ILil, 
Nobm Clumdei Glios,il. Govind Chunder Bysack, 
and Kcirce Mohun Mokerjee, to be ditto ditto m 
ditto, under ditto. 

B.ilxai Ilurryhur Mookerjee to lx* ditto ditto in 
Bullooab, under ditto 

27. C.ipt A. M.iclml, .'ith Mddi is L.G .-toolli- 
ei.ite JLs superintendent of Nuggiir division of My- 
sore territory, until further "orders, in room of 
Litut. Dobbs. 


,30. Mr. J. R. Huidiiiison to be a temporary iiidge 
of Courts of .Sudder Dew.mny and Nizamul \daw- 
lut. 111 room ot Ml. D. C. .Smyth. 

.31. Lieut. Col. Caulfield, supernitendtnt of My- 
sore Piimes, to be agent to (lOvernor general at 
MiHirshedabad, v. the Hon. Mr, Melville resigned. 

Capt. Ouseley to uke charge of office of super- 
inlendentof Mysore primes, retaining Ins present 
ofiiee, unlil fui iher orders. 

Vrb. ]. Surg. James Hutchinson to act as private 
secretary to Hon. the President ot the Council, 
until further oiders. 


i). Mr. George Alexander to act for Mr. J. F. M. 
Reid as postmaster general, during his absence. 
Assist. Surg. IL J. Thornton to collect balances 
at Conmiei colly Factory. 

fi. Mr. H. C. Hamilton to bo a joint magistmte 
and deputy c'olleetor in Zillah Behar. Mr. Hamilton 
to eontmue to ollicale as eullcelor of that district 
until further ordeis. 

Mr. A.T. Dick to be joint magistrate and deputy 
eolleetor of Dacca. 

Baboo Kylas Chunder Dutt to be deputy collec- 
tor of Hidgelee. 

Mr. C. II. Strong to act as sub-assistant to com- 
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miaftioner of Assam, in room of Mr. T. Hugos, 
during his absence. 

C. H. Cameron, Esq., member of the Indian 
Law Commission, rei)orted his return to the presi- 
dency on the 18th January. 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson, resident at Catmaridhoo, 
delivered over charge of the olllce of the resideney 
to Mr. A. Campbell, assistant, on the 5th Dec. 

Assist. Surg. H. Christie assumed medical charge 
of Nepaul residency on the 1st. .ian 

Ens L.T. Forrest reieived charge of the Nepaul 
escort from Lieut. Gordon on the .'1th Dec. 

Mr. G. U. Raikes, writer, is report eil qualified 
for the public service by proficiency m two ot the 
native languages. 

The following gentlemen have Iteon permltteil to 
resign the lion, t oinpany’sst rvicc:— Nov. *22. Mr. 
.lames Donnilhoine — Dec. 27 Mr. H. M. Pigou. 
—Jan. 24. The Hon. W. II. L. Melville.— Mr. C. 
U. Marlin.— ;;i. Sir Charles D’Ovley, Bari. Mr. 
John Masier.~Feb.9. The Hon. Sir C. T. Met- 
calfe, Hart., G.C.B. — Mr. W. F Dick. 


Finlotif;ho, Llent. Col J. Stewart, 

residetil at llyilribad, to Cape, foi twelve montbs, 
for health — Jan. Ill Mr. J Dunbar, to Cape, 
for two years, for health.— 24. Lieut. Col. Huriiey, 
ri'sident at Ava, kave of absence for two montbs, 
from (.Ih Dec lasl.-.31. Mr. (.eorge Gougb, to 
Cape or N.S. Wales, tor two jeais, tor health.— 
teb. 2. Mr. C. Harding, .ilwnie tor one month, 
preparatory to his .apply mg f-ir iH rmission to retire 
from the sei vice.- Mr. I. F. M. Keid, postmaster 
general, ahsonce for four months. on private alVairs. 
—6. Mr. T. Iliigon, absotuelroin 2oili Jan. to 1st 
May, iirepanatory to his applying for permission to 
proceed to sea. 


ECCLEsSIASTTCAL. 

Jan. l.'i. The Rev. 11. S Fisher to onia.itc as 
junior presidency (haplaiu. 

Fuilouf^h. — Jm. 15. The Rev. J. C. Proby. to 
Europe. 


MILITARY ARPOINTMENTsS, 
PilOMOTIONS, kc. 

(By the fJovernor-Gencral ) 

D^r. IC, lin?.- \s«-.ist. Surg H. J. Tucker. M.D., 
offli iating civil assist, surgeon at Mooziitfernuggur, 
at his own request, plac*ed at disposal ol Com. in 
Chief. 

Assist. Surg. J F Bacon, attacheil to (ivil sta- 
tion of Shahjehanpore, transferred to Moorad.il).Hl 
in same e ipacity. 

burg. John Forsyth,. 'illth N L, stationed at shih- 
lehanpore, apponiUd to take inetlical ihaige ol the 
civil slalioii, 

Jan. D, — C ipt. S. P. C. Iluml'rnys, 'llilli 
N r., to bo brigade in.ijor to troops serimg unjlir 
command of Brigadier laltler on F.astein lion tier, 
during periiHl that his turps may form part of 
those troops. 

Jin. 22.— Capt. P. Craigie, .'«Uh N I., and first 
assist, adj. gen., to be deimty .idj. gen of aimy, 
with ofheial rank of major, from l.'tthDet., v. 
Lieut, Col. Anquelil nominated to eoininand of 
Oude Auxiliary Force. 

(Ry the President in ('ouned). 

Fort William, D«s 27, ]}«7. — Major Cb.m Irs 
Rogers, 20lh N.L, to take t.h.age of tdlice of pay- 
master at prcsulency, in eonseqiieiice of severe ill- 
ness of Major Stoduart. 

Dec. 29.— The utrlermciUioned officers to h.ive 
rank of Capt by brevet Lieut. H. Bentv, ik'd 
N,l.,from loth Det. 1837; Lieut. W. S. Mon’eith, 
69th N.L, from l«ih do., Lieut. Win. Biddulph, 
47th N I., from 2.5th do. 

Assist. Surg, John Smith (in compliance with liis 
application) directed hereafter loapnear on strength 
of army under name of John bnulh, andasa Doc- 
tor of Midicine. 

Cadets of Artillery Henry Lewis and John Mill 
adinilledoii t»t,ib., and pioin. to 2d heuts.— Cad< ts 


of Infantry D. C. Strute, Arthur 
Athlll Turner. W. W. D. Voyle, O. 
and B. M. Loveday admitted on ditto, 
to ensigns, 

Jan. 15.— ISt/i N.J. Lieut. George Abbott to be 
capt of a comp., and Ens. George Shairp to 
heuf from lutli Jan. 1838, m sue. to Capt. Evaiii 
retired on h. p. of his rank. 

Jan. 19.— Lieut. Coi. .John Cheape, corps of tn 
glneers, to be executive engineer of 12ih or Kur* 
Haul division of department of public works. 

Jun, 22. — 45/5 N I Lieut, and Brev. Capt. R tV 

Fr.iscr to be capt, of a comp., and Ena. 1 1. C* Jaei;! 
son to be bent., from 12th Jan. 18.38, in sue. to 
Capt. Will. Ellis retired on h. p. of his rank. 

Assist, ''urg. A. W.. Stuart to be surgeon, v. Sure. 
Wm. Thomas retired, with rank from 31st DeJ 
18.17, v. Surg. John swiney, M.o., retired, 

Lieut. S. R, Bagshawe, 7th N.L, to have rank of 
Capt. by briMt, tmin IKlb Jan. IHHO. 

7- — Cadet of Cavalry A. S. Galloway aci- 
ni tied on est.ib., and prorn, to eornet.—C'adets of 
Ii.fanlry H. M. Williams and James Paltullo ad- 
milted on ditto, .'ind piom. to ensigns, 

Suig. John Foisyth, 4.'>th N.L, stationed at 
.Sh hjeh mpore, to t.ike medical charge of the cimI 
-st.ifion, V. Assist Surg. J. F, Bacon traiisf. to ciiil 
htation ot Moi.ul.ibnd 

fi/.. 12 Cavuhi/. Lieut Col. and Brevet Col S' 

Smith to be colonel, funn.'iih Nov. 18:57, v.Col. (5. 
Ih'dier dei.— M.ajor .1. W. Roberdeiui to Ix lieut. 
eol., from l.'lih Nov. 1837» v. l.ieut. Col. and Uri\. 
Col, S. 'smith, ]>rom. 

4/5 L ('.apt. and Brev. M.ij, J, Barclay to h' 
m.ijor, Lieut and Brev, Cajit. W. Benson to be 
(apt. of a troop, and Cornet M. R. Onslow to lie 
lieut, troiii l.'iili Nov. 18.57. »» to Major J. V\, 
Uoberde.iu prom. 

Suireriuiin. Cornet M.Ward brought on effective 
streiigih ol tavaliy. 

7/5 iV.i. Capt. and Brev. Maj. S. Moody to k' 
in.ijor, L ("It. .md Brev. ('apt. J. L Revcll to k 
(Mpt. of a (omp.uiy, and Ens, P. Phayretolie 
lieul., from 9th July 1835, m sue. to Major 1. 
Chnstie retired. 

Dtev.Capt. W. S. Menteilh, f)9th N.I., to ofti- 
ciaie as fort adi ot boit W dlUm, during akemv 
of Lieut Louglman, or until further orders. 

m N./. Lieut. R. T. Sarideman to hei'iqit of 
a (omiuny, and Ens. G. D. Elliott to l)c lieut., 
fioin 12ih Feb. 1838, m sue. to Cape. W. Veinon, 
dee. 

Lieut 11. W. F. Wilkinson, (ith N.L, to have 
tank ol capt. by brevet, from 11th Feb. 1858. 


Carrington, 
CaTenagb, 
, And prom. 


illy the Commander iu Chief.) 
fnd (^narteis. Non 25, 18;57--'l'he following 
rs (oiifirmed: — Assist Surg. F. Anderson, M.n , 
g duty with r.th bat. artillery at Cawnuore, to 
(((1 to FutUbpore, and receive medital i barge 
M \.l , 111 pidgiessto Mhow.anil Assist Suig- 
. l..-fsCto rojom loth N.I.at Lucknow: d.ite 
Ni.\.-Cai)t. W'. A, Ludlow. 12th N.L, toar 
iiajo' (’'f brigade at BairaiKpore, m room ot 
,. Mat. ('owsl.ide, 7"tl> N.L, moving with Ins 
, d.tlc .'Id Nov.— Isc Lieut. It. Mauletoattas 
.ind qii. mast, to 4th bat. artillery, during m- 
Obilioii of Ln lit. t'.irilew ; date 14lh Nov. 
ir. Tlie following unposted Ensigns are ap- 
ited to regiments specified, and 
.-Ensigns J. W. 11. I'uwnall, to 5'2d N.l » 
,sceiab.Kl ; G. 1 1 Hobson (<'n leave to t/F • 

.It M bow; M Staples, 

Allahabad. W. ll.Jcremie, 3tlibdo.,atD(H - 
lu IS Tombs, 19lh do., at Cuttack ; t . P. U'vei . 
Ido., at Kbyouk Phyoo; 

at ('111 tack; W F- Nut hall. 
e, Ren, ires; F. M, H. •burton, 52d do , at ' 
.iliad; Henry Waie, .3.'5d do , jit 
V. Nieolson, 25th do., under order? for Sa^ . 
'.Gaistln, With do., at Hussingabad . 
xlay, 72d do., at Mhow; j,,,, at 

1 do at 4gra; F. IL Thomas, 48tfi 
Id; R A.* Ramsay, 49th dc>., “t 
Wi'bam. 68th do , under orders for 
daiMiHuu, 22ddo.. at Nu«8eer^d , A.^ 
k. With do., at Mhow ; K( ward Cook, . 

deerut , II. B. Melville, 54tb do., «g,pwar- 
hl. Hickey, Isl. do., at Saugor; J. L wa ^ ^ 

, right wing of European regt^ «t Agr , 
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r.rnuharson, 3Jlth N.I., at Delhi; James Hutt'>n 
w Sved). lyth da, at < attack ; William Ches- 
pr Sdo.,at KhyouK Phyoo; W. R. Cunnln^- 
f.ni (ilh do., at Cuttack; Walter Birch, 7th do., 
i'r oidcrs for Cawnporc ; J. D. Holmes, ASlth 
at Moradabad ; J. C. Haughtoti, aist da, at 
‘1 ii’,hahad ; W. H Oakes, ^Olh do., at Shahjehan- 
^ re- L. x\. McLean, 3d do., under orders for Bar- 
rifkoore: T. E. Ogilvie, 30th do., at Neemuch; 
r r llubertson, lllh do , under orders for feaugor; 
t ' ('’Tombs, l«th do., at Secrole, Benares, ; N. 1). 
(ii iinbcrlain, Wd do., at Nusseerabad ; W.T. Fcr- 
27th do., at Kurnaul ; E. D. Watson, 44th 
h under orders for Etawah and Bandah ; A. H. 
r Sewell, 47th 5 Thomas Tulloh, .33d 

do at Jubbulpore: W. E. Mulcaster, 28th do., 
under orders for Mynpooric; Jaime'S Wardlaw, 24th 
do at Midnapore; J. M. Swinton, Hist do., at 
Al'norah ; T. !!• bhum, 25th do., under order for 


Jan. 19.— Assist. Surg. W. Gordon, m.d., to af- 
ford medical aid to detachment of 68th N.l. at 
Mirzapore; date 0th June.' 

Brev. Capt. interp. and Qu. Mast McNair, 78ih 
N.I., to act as dcuchment stalf to 7oth and 7.'jd 
regts., from 14th Nov. last; date 26th Dec. 

Jan. 20 — Lieut. T. Wallace, 3d N.I., to do duty 
at convalescent depAt at Landour, during ensuing 
hot season. 

Jan. 23 — T.icut. J. Marshall to act as adj. to left 
wing hist N.I., during its separation from head 
quarters of is)i p» ; ilate 23d Dec. 

The following removaU and postings made in 
Regt. ot Artillery f.ieut. Col. S. Shaw from 1st 
to 7th bat.; Lieut. Col. R. Powney (on stalT em- 
ploy) from 7th to 1st. bat. ; Maj. G. Evtrest (on 
ditto) from 1st to 7th bat. ; Maj. fl. N. C. Canib- 
bell from 7th to 1st hat. 


baiigor. 

/)('('. 10.— Lieut. H. flollings to act as interp. 
indqii in-ist- 1'* htithN.l., during absence of Lieut. 
Nugent date 17th Nov. 

M,ij. P. L. Pew, 2d bat. artillery, to proceed 
forthwith to Nusseerabad; date 1.5lh Nov. 

11 —Assist. Surg.J.S. Logan, m.d., toafford 
incdiral aid to 4th bat. artillery at Agra ; date 29th 
Oet. l.ust. 

( apt VV. A. Ludlow, ]2(h N.I., ailing major of 
brigade ill Ibirrackpore, to olhciatc as assist, adj. 
pdi of (trcsidency division duimg absence, on 
dmv, id Major Penny! date ]Hlh Nov 
t'ol L. H. Snniison removed from 24th to 19th 
N I , and Col B Boopc from I9th to 24th do. 
('oinclll. R. Grindlay posted to(>lh L.(b 
1)^, . Ij —Elis. N. B. Cliambtrlain, athisowm re- 
(pievi, removed fiom .'2d, and posted to .Mb N.L 
iiiidcr orders lor Luekiiow. 

Drr 1.) — Ens. A. H. C. Sewi'll, at present at- 
lai Ill'll to 4th, to join and do duty with (>)lh N.L 
I'hc following Ensigns, at present attnehed to 
<ilh N.l , to join and do duty : — E 11. 'I’hom.is, (’. 
M.iiMillan, E Cook, 11. B. Melvilb*, J. 1 Main- 
wniig, ^.0. Ea'iiuharson, W. It. < unnmgham, 
md lb Chamberlain, with 12th N.l. at Bar- 
Mikpore; W. E. Mulcaster, J Robinson, A. 
skiiic. M, n. Whish, W, E. Nulhall, C. A. Nicol- 
soii, and W. H. O.ikes, with j.'ilh N.L at Bar- 
r;u‘ki)ori’. 

Lieut and Adj, J. II. Daniell, 2d brigade, to 
id , IS adj. to Meerut division of aitillory; date 
5tli Dee 

bt Lieut, F. Gaitskell, 4th eoinp, 3<1 hat., toad 
as ,idj. to fk'nares division of artillery, during an- 
niiil prnctiic; date 1st Dee. 

14.- I.uut, R, Lawry, 21st N.I., to act as 
statiun start ai Mansi, during .ibscncc ol I.icut. 
(olebrooke; date 4th Dec. 

\ssisl Slug. G, Dodgson, (ith L.C., to relr've 
''iirg. Badiie from medical duties of 72d N.l. ; 
(late Mliow Isl Dee. 

FnsignsT. Cole and J. S. Paton to do duty with 
12tli dale22d Nov, 

Dn . Ki. — Vetcrinaiy Siirg. \V. P, Barrett to 
I'roded ;ind do duty wiili 7tli L.(’. at Cawnpore. 

]7.~y.mi A I. Lieut, J.C. Haslock to be 
■u!j , V. Penegree transf. to mv. eslab. 

N I, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. D. Bamfield, 
'J'm regt,, to act as interp, and qu. mast iinlil fur- 
ther mders. 


Jan 24.— Brev, Maj. JI. isibbald, 4Ist N.I., to 
olHelatc as major of brigade at Harrai kpore, on 
departure, on duly, of Capt. Ludlow, as a temn, 
arrangcMmnt, until arrival of Brev. Maj. C. E. 
Davis, .'With N.L; date 18lh Dec. 

Jan. 26.— Suiierintendmg .buig C. Campbell, 
olluiating 3il member of Medual Board, removed 
from .Sirhiiid division to Agta circle of siipenn- 
tendenie; and .‘superinlending Sing. s. I.udlow 
removed liom Agratiiele tobirliind division. 

•'uperintending .Surg. Alex. Ilalliday posted to 
Benares division; and Olhtu iug Su|)erintcnding 
Suig, G. King appointed to Agra circle. 

Assist. .Surg J. Mcn/ies removtd from Hnrna- 
nah L. Inf. Bat. to 6(id N.I., <uul j'ssist. Surg. .S. 
Holmes from 6Jd N 1. to Huirianah L. Inf. Bat. 

Lieut, and Adj. C. Prior, 64th N I,, to ait as 
station st.itt at S.iiigor, duinig aliseuce, on duty, 
of the (lop. assist, .idj gen, ; date .iOth Dec. 

Lieut. J Anderson, 44lli N.l to .iit ns adi. to 
left wing of roips, during Us sep.iration from head 
quarters of regt, , dale l.itli ) in. 

C.ipt. W'. Goddes reinoicd from 2d tr 3d brigade 
h('r^e aitilkry to Isl toiiij), 5lh bal., .ind Capt.C. 
M'Moiine removed from laltir to foimer. 

Isf A' I Lieut. C. W light to be inteiprcter and 
quarter m.ister. 

./an. .}!>•- lireN. Capt. R. M'Nair, 7''^d N.L, to 
otiu ial(> as major ol brig.ide to loiee under Briga- 
dier ,1. II lalller, tunimanding Eastern fion.ier; 
dale .51 h J.in, 

Ens. W. Ruhardsoii to ait as interp, .and qu. 
mast, to 73d N.I., duung absenie ol Lieut, and 
Bn\, (’apt M'Nanondu.y date 5th Jan. 

Lieut, (\ Boulton to .ut as adj. to 47th N.l., 
during abseiue, on leave, of Lieut, and .\dj. tor- 
held , date 17ih Jan. 

‘^urg R. (irahame, mv est.ib., permitted to re- 
side at .S.iugor, for one year, and to draw his pay 
from ill Hares pay olliee. 

.Dm, .31 —Surg. R. Brown, .37th N.L, to .act as 
garrison .'ssist surgeon at Chun.ir, during abseiuc 
ot Surg. G. King. 


Vr'imtft'd to H’tne ftom S'e/Tiee. - Dec. 29. 
M.ijoi Pili'i Jolmsioii, .5th N.J., -eroud .issistaut 
to resident .it Imbue, Iroiu 15Lh Dei., on uension 
ot a lieut. lob— ('apt. Win. Ellis, 45lh N.L, on 
h.p. of his rai k. 


IVc. 2ii —UWi N.7. Lieut. John Butler to be ir 
lough 'P'- mast., v. Ewart ptoceiHling on fui 

, A, Murrav, M.n., removed fiom 6t 

J * ’ Assist. Surg. B. Wilson from 41: 
to bth di), 

A. C. Dunc.m, m.i>., mi 
Si!r at Neemuch, to relieve Assis 

\ , tjlquhoun from mmlual charge of 7l! 

iinm officer to rejoin 43d regt. at Cawr 

I’Ofc , dale loth Dec. 

F. C. Brooke to act as adi. t 
fri.m*'™?''' during their separatio 
bU/ head-quArters ; date 26ih Dei 

Fy*"*^* artillery, to act as adjt. an 
iii’fti ’’ 4th bat., V. Graham pri 

4»iyj datelstJaii. 


Kinnihmtion. — The undomentinned oflieers 
h.iviiig been del hired by adisiriit c‘numitlec to be 
iiualificd lor llicdiUicKof inter)uelci, are exempted 
from further examiuation, ixeept th.il by the 
college ex.iminers, which they will heexpeeled to 
undergo whenever they niav visit the presidency : 
— l.ienl. C. Wiight, 1st N.l.; Ens. b. Pond, 
46th do. 


Itetuinedto duty, from Euroj,c.—T)cc 29. Capt. 
John Fitzgerald, 2d L. C.-Cajtt. C. Giifhn, .51st 

N.l Lieut. John Bott, 5lh L. C-.buig. John 

Turner-— Assist, burg. John Smyth, m d —A ssist, 
burg. Andrew Hendeison. — J.im Surg. John 
Grant, apothecary to E.L Company.— Feb. 7* 
Lieut. Col. T. Duiidas, 62d N.L— Major Ji)hn 
'J'homson, .31st N.L-Lieut. L R. B. Andrews, 52d 
N.I.-Eiis. W. II. L. Bird, 12th N.l. 
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Regiatcr.' 


riTRLOIJOHS. 

Tu KMjo/.f’.-Jan. 11. I-U'ut. W. Miistfr. 7th 
L.C , (HI pnvate affiiini.— lf». Maj. Gen. Willimii 

tlojiper, reel, of artillery, on ditttK— Lieut Wm. 

‘^milh, li)th N.I., for health.— 1». Comet G. It. 
lludd, 3d L. C., for health.— L>2 Lieut, and Hrev. 
('i«pt. F. Thotna.s, 7.W N.L, for health— Lieut. R. 
G. Grange, 10th N.L, for hfalth.-Capt. H Patch, 
73d N.L. for health (permitted to proceed from 
Rombay) —Feb. 7- Hrev. Col. Wm. Battme, regt. 
of artillery, prineiv'al com. of ordnance, on private 
affairs.— rapt. Edw. Herring, .Wh N.L. on ditto, 
— Lieuf. Z. M. Malinck, regt. of artillery, on ditto. 
—Lieut. .John Turton, 3d N.L, on ditto.— Lieut. 
James lliggmson, With N.L, on ditto.— Assist. 
Surg. Hugh Maclean, on ditto — Lieut. Col. IL 
Hurney, lOth N 1., for health.— Lieut. F E. 
Smith, doth N L. for health.— Surg. E. J. Yeat- 
man, m.d., for health.— C.ipt. W.J. Symons, ar- 
tillery, for health ( to proceed from Uomhay).— 1-2. 
Lieut. W. J. Rind, 71st N.I., for health.— Ens. G. 
s H. Hrowne, 7(ith N L, for health.— Snrg. A. It. 
Jaekbori, m.»., on private affairs.— Assist. Surg. 
Wm. Spenc('r, on ditto. — Lieut. G. A. Fisher. 1st 
N.L, for one year, without pay. on private allairs. 
— Assist. Surg. R. J. Hrassc'y, for health (to pro- 
re(sl from Malacca).-Capt. A. S. Singer, 24th 
N.L, on private aflahs. 

To vMt /’imdcncv (preparatory to submitting 
an apidicatlon to retire trom the service).— Ian. 17, 
Cap. M‘Kitmoii,42d N.I.-.'U. ( apt. and Hrev. 
Major R. Uayldon, assist, ailj gen. Benares divi- 
sion (in extension). 

To remain at ditto (preparatory to applying for 
pei mission to proceed to Cape).— Jan. 24. Maj.'l. 
I)i( kinso'i, r»r»tli N.L 

To C(i]ie of Good Hope . — Dih’. 2*1. Col. J. B. Boi- 
leau, artillciy, for two years, for liealth. 

To Neiv iooith Dec. 211. Lieut. J. M. 

Loughiian, loth L. C., fort adj. of Fort U ilham, 
l'>r two years, tor health- — Feb. 7* Elis. C. !■. M. 
Mimdy, 34lh N.L, tor ditto ditto. 

OUOE AUXTLIAllY FORCE. 

().— Cornet C. G. Bi iht'r to be adj. of 1st 
Cavalry regt., v. laetil. Ilailes rc-signed, 

Ens. Rowley Hill removed from 1st Infantry to 
1st Ca\alry regt., as lirst sub.illerii, v. Cornet Hc- 
elier. 

20 — Ens.M.E vheiwill, iMlh N.L, to be 
SCI ond subaltern to 1st Regt. ot Infantry, v. Ens. 
R. Hill, jiosted to Cavalry. 

Jan. 2r>.— (’apt. F. .St. J. sfurt, loth N.I., toodl- 
ci.atc as brigade major, on departure, on duty, of 
('apt. W. M.N. Sturt, as .i temp, arrangeiiieiil ; 
date 1st Jan. 

HER IMAJESl'Y’S FORCES. 

The Comniander-in-cliief m Tndi.i h.is been 
pleasoil to make the following promotion, uiiul 
luT Majesty’s i)le.rsiirc lx* Known ; 

2d Foot. Eiis.lI.W. Stisted folio lieut. by pureli., 
V. Moodie, whoietires, 7th Dec. l!l.l7* 

Eramination.— Lieut. Spi-edy, .’td Font, and 
I.ieut. llolcoinix!, l.)lh Light Infantry, having 
pas-e l the j)reserilK*d exaiiuiiation, as interpreters, 
iK-loiea disiriit lomniittte, aie deemed, by the 
Coiiiniaiidei-iii-eliiet in India, entitled to the al- 
lowaiiee sanelioiied in (i. Os. of 2blh bept. 11123. 


t*UUI<)t’GtIS. 

To Rn inland —Dee. 14, Lieiits. J. Mnckler and 
J. H. shadforth, 17lh F., on jirivate allairs.— Jan, 
2‘2. Liuit.tr, 1). Palbiac, 4th L, Drags., on ditto. 
— Lieut, (’.n. Coilrington, llith L. Drags., on ditto, 
after Isl Feb. 


Calcutta, (May, 

Snlph, Viall. from China, he — 2S. Timer, Ausim 
from Boston and Cajie.— 24. Ijondon, King, fj,, ’ 
Liverpool.- 2.'>. /^rcthum, Ibko, from Mimlmeiil 
Senohtn, Owen, trom London, Madeira, aiuj 
Cape: Norfiilk, Ballard, from Boston ; tinho,. 
Brock, from Mauritius.— 27* Roj/al Snrm, Reiinfr’ 
from Rangoon.— 28. Hahamiau, Tlzard, from 
verpool.— 20. Marion, McCarthy, from Londiin 
and rape.-:kt. Franret Warden, Nacorta, fmn^ 
Fcnang.— .31. Sumatra, Stewait, from Batavin 
.Sin apore, and Penang.— Ficn. 1. Antronome, h/r’ 
iiard, from Marseilles and Bourbon.— 3. Coum-r ,i„ 
Bourbon, Dulxna, from Bourbon —4. fioHudk 
lMUi.se, Flock, from Havre — Rilght Thntt 
Malcolm, from Moiilmein ; Ih/m Bom, Crisp, fror^J 
Rangoon.— 7. H.M.b. Vietor, Crozier, from Trin. 
comalee, &c.— 11. Ann, Pybiis, from Chaiia, (feo,., 

0. Mof(ut, Beaufort, from Havre— 10. Donna 
Malta, Bowman, from Stockholm ; Eueles, I'anl 
from Liverpixil.- II. Haidee, Messlter, fromSinga! 
pore, &c. ; Ceahft, from Bourbon.— 12. Siinntd 
Bakei , Wild, from Madras.— 14. Coimrjre Fumdi/, 
\Nalla(0, from China.— l.'i. Kudom, Addison, from 
Swan River ; Ftetor and Fclicie, Carvin, from 
Hourhon ; Earl of Clare, .Scott, from China, &r. 
— K). Boxhtugh OtvtFe, Cumberland, from London, 
(.'ape, and Madras, 

lEjkiiiurcufinm Cnleutta. 

Jan. 12. Chiutopher Howftnn, Edwards, for 
Mauritius,— 13. Rob Bop, M'Kinnon, for China.— 

1. 'i. Cmnatie, Richards, for Mauritius— 17. ¥au. 
ma, Feathers, for .St Helena and Liverpool,— 1«. 
Shah Allim, Evans, for Bombay; Donna Cat me- 
Uta, Foss, for Mauiitius — 23. Unguiid, Wemyss, 
for Penang and Singapore ; Elizabeth, Glass, tor 
Ceylon.— 21). flfnitnus, i’atterson, for .Singajxire.- 
Fkii, (!. Robert Diable, La Porte, for Hourbori. 
— l.K Snellhead, Fergusson, for Holland , Hpdms, 
N.ic*(Kla, for lU*d Sea, &r. ; Elizabeth, Manook, 
for Mouhnem and Rangmm ; Fero, Gray, for 
Sydney and V. D. I-and; Diana, Irelmil, for 
H.ivre.— 15. St. Geoige, Williams, for Biislol; 
Knitlp Jane, Shelstone, for Singapore. 

Sailed from Savgor. 

Jan. 17. Windsor, Henning, for Cape and Lon- 
don.— 18. Loid Ilungeifoid, Farciuharsoii, for 

l. ondon.— 21. Mountstufirt Rlphmatone, Tollir, 
for I.omloii.— 22. SkoUa, C’.unpbell, for London, 
Hooghlei/, Jeansolon, for Bourbon ; Theiidiii,ui, 
Underwood, for Liverpool.— 29. Charles Giunt, 
Pitc.uin, for Bombay.— .311. Oi‘ient, While, for 
London; f'liginuz, Whiffen, for Madras.-Fi’H 1. 
Allalevie, C'l.irKe, for Bombay ; Hanmonshnw, for 
Muscat; Lneon, Arii.iuil, tor Bourbon.— .3 lls- 
penes, Baxter, for Demerara ; Allerton, for Li- 
verpool; BnioiiL', Gordon, for Bombay , Ron- 
niond, M'l.eod, lor London.— 4. Vietona, Sanders, 
for Bristol; Theivsa, Young, for London: .Sm- 

m. Huo, Hidley, for Mauritius.— 7. Bland, ('allan, 

for Lueriiool : Sutimanp, Macfarlane, for Singa- 
pore and Chini; Lonl Aufkhttid, Wyllie, for Man- 
ritms; Stiathi.sla, for Sydncy.-9. War- 

ren, for London ; Helen, Henderson, for Mmin- 
tius; Juliana, W.mirlght, for London ; 

Foule, tiirodroLix, for Bordeaux ; Chjton, Grceii, 
for L(»iidoii ; Anaiat, for Musrat.— 10. H. . 
ships iMine .ind Rattlesnake, for Rang(wn.-ii 
Reptilst, I’ryre, for London.— 13. .SVp/i, Vull, mr 
Singapore and China ; Robeit Small, Fulcher, er 
London : Margaret, Spam, for Mouhnelii anil 
R.ingoon.— 15. Broxbomehury, Chapman, for t apt 
.md London ; Thcti.s, Uoothby, for Moulintin . 
Mona, Gwen, for Loiiiloii; Conner, Dlxiini '"r 
c.iiie ; Fatriot King, Clarke, for Liverpixil ; 
luthir Gales, Moorc, for Mauritius; Harsinist > 
Naeoda, lor Bombay. 

F, eight to London (Feb. l.D.-fiugar and SaK- 
pelre, f4. I's. to i’S. per ton; Rifc. anJ 
tlcMsuremcnt (kK>ds, £5- ‘f?; 

Indigo and Silk Piece Goods, i(l; 

I ivf.ri),>oi • almiit, 108. under the above. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrtmils m the River. 

Jan. 15. Margaret, Sp.Mn. from Rangoon — 17. 
Sir Kdwatd Ryan, Metiowan, from Mouliiiem — 
18. Paragon, Coleman, and Tinamura, Wilson, 
lioih from Liverpool ; Robert Le Diable, 1 .iporte, 
from BourlKin.— J9. Scsostius, Yates, from Lon- 
don, Cajic. and Madras —20. Adelaide, from Rour- 
boii— 22. H.M.S. Lame, Blake, from Mouhnem , 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

UIllTllS. 

Doc. 21. At Allipore, the lady of J. H. 
m., civil service, of a sou. 

22. The lady of Dr. D. Stewart, of » ngUf, 
2!I. \t Calniita, 4he lady of Rom D- 
sip, of a daughter. 
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M .SumbulpoTC, tlic In ly of C. L. Babington, 
Kmih of n son* 

<1 Mrs. B. ( aiilozo, of a son. 

Jan 5- On the way from Ooruckporc to Buxar, 
wife of Mr. H. Myerg, of a son. 

At Lucknow, the lady of Major Charles R. 
W. L.ine, eonimanding 2d N.L, of a son (since 

‘*‘^10* At Hissar, the lady of A. M'Anally, Esq., 
.sMsI. sure-, of a dauehtcr. 

,\i Simla, Mrs. VV. I’hillip^', of a son. 

_ At t hinsurah, Mrs. T. U. Uarlxir, ofason. 

12. At Kishnaghur, the lady of C. btcer, Ksi]., 

‘ V'L At Calcutta, the lady of 1). Pringle. Esq., 
of a still l)orn child. 

14 At nmn-Duin, the lady of Lieut. Burnett, 
Tfi iliiTv. of a son. 

- At Coriicki.ore, the lady of II. J. Taylor, 
i,\(i ( ivil service, of a son and heir. 

1(V At Calcutta, the l.idy of Joseph Agabcg. 
Kod , of a daughter. 

17. The lady of T. Savi, Esq., of .i sou. 

_ At (rha/ccporc, the Uuly of Lieut. J.U.Young, 
II M 44lh rept., of a daughter. 

Id. Mrs S Clarke, of a still-liorn son. 

_ Mrs..!. P. Howling, of a daughter. 

2(1. Mrs 1). Boss, of a daughter. 

-Mis M. (’amphell, of Hson. 

)| At Meerut, the lady of II. T. Owen, Esq., 
lu il scrvKC, of a sou, 

— Mrs. 'P. C. Ilowe, of a daughter. 

2'.. At Caleutta, the lady of IL nry Chapman, 

Ksn.ofasoii 

_ At Chaiidernagore, the wife of Mr. A. S. 
Oiaper, Nuttipotta factory, of a daughter. 

‘7 At Lucknow, the lady ot Lieut. Col. J. Dow, 


■2') \t Cawnpnrc, the lady of Charles Ekiiis, 
Fs(|., 7ih 1,. of a daughter. 

((», In Chowiitighce, the l.idyof G. C. Plowdcn, 
Fs(l , C.S., ofason. 

— Mrs T. .Sturgeon, ofa son. 

— \t Allahabad, Mrs. Husband, of a daughter. 

bdi. 1. Mrs. An h. Wright, ot twins (sous). 

— Mrs. .Idhn Sireet, of asoii. 

Mrs. T. Bartlett, ofa son 

T At Calcutta, the lady of.I.M. Manuk, E-srp, 
ol a d.iughtcr. 

— I'he 1 idy of John Hodges, Esq., of a .son. 

— At Calfutt.i, the wife ot C.ipt. McDougal, of 
llie sliqt Fdmondont, of a daughter. 

I Mis. W. Hoi land of a daughter. 

A. At Hiiiaporc, Mrs. Cardew, relict of the laic 
lidit Cardew, of arlillery, of .1 d.iughter. 

— At (ioorka Failory, Zillah I’ubua, the lady of 
I C M Miller, Ksci., of a son. 

(). Mrs. Ntcus U Costa, ofason 

7. At Benares, the ladyot Mr. Walter Clwrlcs, 
tiriii of Tut lie and Charles, of a daughter. 

— At Caluitta, Mr.s. .Samuel smitli, ofason. 

1(1. At .Seraiiipore, Mrs, J. Chambers, of a son. 

12. At C deulta, Mrs. Captain Charles AA hilien, 

oi i daughter 

II 111 ( howringhee, the lady of H. T. Prinsep, 
Ls(i C.s., of a son. 

I 1. Mrs H. J. Lee, of .a daughter. 

— Mrs. N. T. Uoyesoii, of a d<iughter. 


MAKRIAGKs. 

Jail. 1, At Delhi, Capt. William Ramsay, in.i)or 
>'i hiigade, to Harriet Doveton, second d.iughter 
oi I lent. Col. Mosely, Jjtth regt. N.L 

2. At Dhooly, Capt. J. Kimiis, Alst N. L, to 
Sar.ih, youngest daughter of the late Capt. Uoilie, 
Ih'Mgal army 

7- At C.ileutta, P. P. Brunet Esq , indiga 
planter, to Olhne Dorothea, daughter of E.G. 
t'ubus, Esq., of Nowhattn, indigo planter. 

Mr S, Heather to Miss I. Mannion. 

hi. Mr. W. Hails to Miss M. btapleton. 

— At Agra, Mr. J. O. Jore to Mis.s A. Rees. 

Id. At Allahabad, Alexander Beattie, Esq., to 
Miic, daughtci of AVilliam Watson, Esq. 

— At (Talcutta, R. Cruise, Esq., to Charlotte, 
second daughter of the late Geo. bhillingford, 
*' '-'1 , of Pumeah. 

— At Kurnal, Mr. C. Bowline to Sophia, se- 
cond daughter of Mr. James Winn. 

“ At Caleutta, Mons. A. Chamier to Harriet, 
widow of the late Capt. William Souter, («th N.l. 

7u to Mrs. M. B Caxtori. 

In. At Gwalior, Mr, P. V. Fcrnandet to Mrs. 
«osa Maria French. 


P) At Caleutt,i. C. P. Norton, Esq., of Colgong, 
to Miss Ehza Isabella Haslehy. 

22. At Calcutta, Col. M. Hercsjford, military se- 
cretary to the f’oinmaiider-in-ehief, to Caroline, 
daughter of W. Fane, Esq., civil service. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. James Price to Rose, se- 
cond daughter of Mr. .S. DeCastro. 

— Mr. R. Williams to Rosa, widow of the late 
Mr. Francis DeCruz. 

24. At Dinapore, Lieut. George Parker, 74th 
N.L, second son of bir W’llliain George Parker, 
Bart., B.N., to filiza Cceiba, youngest daugiitcr of 
J. Mardi.ill, Esq., superintending surgeon of the 
Dinapore division. 

2.'>, At Calcutta, J. AV. Carnegie, Esq., interp. 
and qu. master l.Alh N.I., to Jane, daughter of the 
late David Scott, Estp, of the civil service. 

— At Calcutta,AV. D. H. Ochme Esq., to Anne, 
youngest daughter of H Barrow, Esq. 

26. At Agra, Mr, F. Palmer to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Mr. A. John, merchant. 

27. AtCahutta, Mr John Kirk, of Messrs. W. 
Crump and Co.’s, to Miss Charlotte Louisa King. 

do. At Lutknow, Maior C. Hamilton, 22d N.l , 
to Eleanor, eldest daughter of Brigadier Johnston, 
and widow of the late Cant. Nlcolson. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Wilson to Miss 
Anno Douga.s. 

h>h. 1. At r,ilcutta, the Hon. C, H. Cameron, 
Esq., aiting fourth oidinary Memlier of Count il, 
to Julia Margaret, eldest daughter of James Paltie, 
E.>q., t IV il servue. 

— At Calcutta, Mr.AV. G. Goodeve to Mrs. Beg- 
bic. relict of the late Mr. Peter Begbie, boot- 
maker, Calcutta. 

:i. At Calcutta, J.imes Helcy, Esq., to Mary 
Theresa, eldest ihnighter of Hyacinth Deguiiiot, 
Ett)., <>1 the Isle of France. 

5, At Calcutta, F. W. Horne, Esq., to Emma, 
chiest daughter of the late John bimth. Esq., 
indigo planter, Purneah. 

— At Caliutta, Mr. F. Pinto to Miss F. Ulrich, 
elde-.t daughter of the late D. Ulrich, Esq., of 
( hinsurah. 

a. At Calcutta, Jo.uiuim D’Almeula, Esq., of 
.Singapore, to Rose Maria, youngest daughter of 
Capt AA'^. Barrington. 

7. At C-iliulta, P. P. Ueimet, Esq. indigo plan- 
ter, to Dorothea, daughter of E. G. Dubas, Esq., 
iiidigo planter. 

10. At Cahutta, Mr. Arratoon M.arroot, of the 
Nairn .s,uigor Indigo Factory, trt Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Arratoon Manuk David, Esq., 
ot Cahutta. 

— Ml. J. IL Aystepto Miss C. Batne. 

1.-,. AtC.ihutta, Capt. J. IL Sinimomls, 55th 
N L, to Eli/.aheth .Susannah, eldest daughter of 
bir Robin Graham, Bart., of Eshe, Cumberland. 


HEATHS. 


Drr. 2. On the river, at Cawnpore, on her way 
to PAittyghar, Arabella, wife of Mr. John Graham, 
he.ul draughtsman surveyor-general’s department, 

Jan. 2. At Agra, Maiinee Wm. Tytlcr, E8q.,2dd 
B<gt. N.L, second son of James Tytlcr, Esq., of 
AA oodhouslcc. 

;t. At Caleutta, Mr. Thomas Teycn, nssistanl in 
the end auditor’s oftice, aged (16. 

— At Entally, Mr. A. Hughes, aged 2.A. 

4. Mr P Jaeobi, formerly catch builder 

10. At Calcutta, C. M. Bazire, Esip, .igcd ai. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Smith, an assistant 
in the financial departnicnt, tigeil 3.’). 

1 1. At Howrah, Mrs. M. Le Fevre, aged 64. 

— At Burdwan, James Duinoulin, Esq., princi- 


l»al sudiler anieen. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. V. Casti Ho. aged 35. 

17. At Delhi, Mrs. M. Mills, widow, aged 52. 

— At Delhi, in his 22d year, Lieut. AAL E. Rees, 

of the engineers, son of the late E. Rees, Esq., 
of the Bengal civil service. 

IH. Miss Jane Andrew, aged 42. 

1!>. At Kishnaghur, Georgiana, wife of Edward 
William Ravenscroft, Esq.. 72d N.L , ,, ,, 
23. AtCahutta, Ensign W.H. James, ofH.M. 
26th Regt. of Foot, ageil 20. . .r.., 

27. At sea. on board the Cowasjre Ytnmlv, 1 ho- 
mas McKellar, Esq., of the firm of Gibson. McKel- 
lar, and Co., agetl 30. , 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. Benjamin McMahon, of 

the Court of Requests, aged 40. , ,,, 

31. At Dacca, .Mrs. Solmimhw, wife of Mons. B. 
F. E. Solmmihac, aged 36. 
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Fch. 5. At ralfutU, Mr. John Gill, asshtant to 
Messrs. Bailie and Molloy, aged 30. 

7. At Calcutta, Mr.Tliornas Hampton, assistant 
Sudder Board of Revenue, aged .35. 

H. AtCalcutta, Helen Anne, lady of Arthur Pliny 
Crote, Esq., civil service, aged 18. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. Hendrick Von Toren, of 
the Dutch frigate Bellona, aged 4?. 

12. At Calcutta, Capt. Winthrop Vernon, S.'ld 
Regt. N.I., age<l 38. 

— At ('alnitta, Mr. F. DcCniz, agedfiO. 

— AtCalcutta, Mr. Mathew Johnson. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Lucas, aged W. 

l.'i. AtCalcutta, Mrs. Margaret Howe, relict of 
the late H. (}. A. Howe, Esq^. 

Lately. At sea, on board the Rnyil William, 
Assist. burg.G. M.Watson, medical establishment. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

SERVICES OF O. E RUSSELL, ES(i. 

Fort St. George, Jan. l9, 18 ;j 8. — The 
Hon. G. E. Russell, Esq., has been per- 
mitted to resign his seat in Council and the 
lion. Company’s service, from the date of 
his embarkation to England on the ship 
True Briton. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil cannot permit the Hon. G. E. Russell, 
Esq., to quit India without an expression 
of his deep regiet at the loss which the 
public interest will sustain by the retire- 
ment from the service of an ofheer wliose 
experience and ability — whose zeal, judg- 
ment, and temper, iu ciicumstances of 
responsibility and difficulty, have been 
repeatedly recognized by the Government. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil requests Mr. Rusacll toaccept hisgiale- 
ful acknowledgment of the assistance and 
advantage which the Government has de- 
rived from his services at tlie Council 
Hoard, and his best wishes for his health 
and happiness in liis native land. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

LIFUT. T. OSRORNF. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Dec. 
!:il, 18;J7. — At a general-court-marti.d 

held at Fort St. George, on the i4lh Dec. 
IS'",?, Lieut. Thomas Odioi ne, of the doth 
regf. N. I , was arranged on the follow- 
ing charges : 

Fir.st Charge. — For having, at Madras, 
oil the 18th Nov. 1837, absented himself 
from the drill of his regiment, although 
permission for such absence had been pro- 
viously refused by me. 

Second Charge — ‘‘ For conduct to the 
prejudice of good oider and military dis- 
cipline, in the following instances; 

1st. “In having, at the same place, on 
tlie 21 St of the same month, neglected to 
correct his report, as officer of the day, 
according to the form laid down in the 
infantry standing orders, when repeatedly 
returned to him, by my order, for that 
purpose, addressing, when called on a third 
time, a highly improper and disrespect! ul 
letter to the adjutant of the regiment. 


2d. “ For having, at the same place, on 
tlie 23d of the same iiiomh, when on duty 
asolficcrof the day, appeared out of his 
quarters improperly dressed, by going to 
and returning from regimental guard 
mounting witiiout iiis sword, belt, or sash. 

First Adddional Charge. For conduct 
to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline, in having, at Madras, on the 
6th Dec. 1837, in a letter to the adjutant 
of the 40tli regt., expressed liiinself towards 
me in a highly improper and dnrespeciful 
manner. ♦ 

Second Additional Charge. — “ For liav- 
ing, at the same place, on the 7tli Dec. 
1837, when officer of the day, failed to 
repair to regimental guard mounting. 

Third Additional Charge. — “ For con- 
duct to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline, in having, at the same 
time and place, when called on by my 
order to state his reasons for not attending 
the said guard niounling, addressed, in 
reply to the adjutant of the regiment, 
a highly improper and disrespectful letter. 

(Signed) ‘‘ John Wright, Major, 

“ Going. 40tli reg. N. I.” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding — On the first charge— that 
the piisoiier is guilty. 

Oil the first and second instances of the 
second charge— that the prisoner is guilty. 

On the first, second, and third addi- 
tional charges — th.it the prisoner is guilty. 

Senteme . — The Court having found the 
prisoner guilty as above stated, doth sen- 
tence him, the said Lieut. Thomas Os- 
borne, of the 40lh regt. N. 1., to lose two 
steps iu his regiment, by being placed in 
tlie list of lieut?. of the said regt , next 
below Lieut, G. Glascott, and that the 
date of his regimental commission be one 
day subsequent to that of the said Lieut. 
Glascott — .'ind furthei, that he be severely 
repiimauded in such manner as his Exc. 
the Coinmaiider-iii- Chief may see fit to 
direct. 

Approved. 

(Signed) P. Maitland, Lieut Gen., 
and Com. -in- Chief. 

Lieut. T. Osborne is to be relieved from 
arrest, and will return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Jan. 215. G. Felly, Esn., to act as sub-collector 
.vnd joint magistrate of uellary. during absence of 
Mr. Blanc, or until further oiuers. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. Geor/re, Jan. 26, 1838.— 46</i N.L-Ens 
A, J. Greenlaw to be lieut, v. Pigott dec. 5 date 
Kith Dec. 1837. 

Assist Surg, G. W, Scheniman to be surgeon, 
V Annesley retired; date 18th Jan. 1838. 

Fef). 2.—2ht N.I. Capt J.Yaldwyn to be major, 
Lieut (Brev. Capt) D. H. Consindine to be capo, 
and Elis. D. Hamilton to be lieut., v. Drake re* 
tired! date Slut Jan. 1838. 



1838.] Regitter, 

43 d N-/- Lieut. E. Uoyd to be capt., and Ens. 

S U> Voung to be lieut., v. Davis retiied; date 
3i,tJan. im. 

Lieut. R. Cannan. 40th N.I., to act as sub-asslst. 
coni, general, during absence of Major Watkins on 
sick cert., or until further orders. 

Licut. O. Broadfoot, 34th N.I., to act as sub* 
assist, com. general, during absence of Lieut. 
Bower on sick cert., or until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. S. K. Parson permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

I.ieut. A. M. NcCally, 2fith N.I., permitted to 
resign app. of qu. in.iister and Interp. of that corps. 

JWtuittpd to Retire f I om tAc Jan. 26. 

M.ij W. Drake, 21st A.l., from 31st Jan., on jien- 
sion of hi9 lank. 

runi-ouGHs. 

To Europe — Jan. 30. Ist-Lieut, J. W. t’roggan, 
2(1 bat. artillery, for healtli. — Feb. 2. Lieut. .L 
Cameron, 1st L.C., for health (to embark from 
Western Coast),— Assist. Surg. W. Burrell (to em- 
bark from ditto). 


SHIPPING. 

Ar> wall. 

Jan. 2.'). Roxburf'h Cantle, Cinnberl.md, from 
i.oiulon and Caiie.— 27* Sanih, Lyster, Irom U.m- 
gooii. — -28. 77<o?Mrt«, Wolf, from Calc iitt.i.— 20 
11. M.*'. iVolf, Slanlev, from Trinroniallec; C/n- 
iiyM, Androe, fiuin Bombay, Mangalore, and 
toe Inn. 

Depaittnes. 

Jan. 17. Liddell, for Cape .and Lon- 

T>ue Rnton, Beach, for (’apeaiic: Lon- 
Oon —30. .So William Wallave, Tiiig.ite, for Ma- 
labar Coast and Bombay —31. Lndi/ hlom, Ford, 
lor London; H.M.‘s Wolf, .Stanley, for Ling.i 
Chetty’s Choultry; Thames, Wolfe, for Cape and 
London. — F kb. 1 Baiettu juuim, for Cape and 
J.onclon; Duke of Ar^n/ll, Bristow, for London; 
liotbut^'h Castle, Cumberland, for U.ilcutta. 

BIIITIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

I’lKTHS. 

Jnn. 26. At Cannanore, the lady of Edmund 
‘Miiilh, F.sq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At the Luz, the lady of Paul Melitus, Eso., 
of a daughter. 

Fell. 2, At Madras, the lady of W. R. White, 
Ksg., a.ssistant deputy inspector general of hospi- 
tals, H.M. troops, of a daughter. 


MARKIACIES. 

Jon, lo. At Madras, Vincent Budd, Esq., chief 
olluer ot tile Lady Fluia, to Miss Martha Lyiich. 

11. At Jaggernaikpooram, H. 11. T). Towle, 
Fs(i., to Henrietta Anna Elizabeth, eldc-st d.iugh- 
ti r of 11. F. Von .Sohslen, Esq., late chief of the 
Nclhcrland Settlements on the coast of Corom,m- 
dc'l and Madura, 

13. At Vizianagram, W. Poole, Esq., to Ellen, 
voungest daughter ot the lateG. S. Hall, Esep, of 
I’cndorinis Custh , Cornwall. 

17. At Cottayara m Travancore, Alex. Allardice, 
Fsi|., medical service, son of William Allardice, 
Esq , of Murlingden, Angussliire, N.B., to Eliza 
.bine, widow of the late Capt. J. W. Moiicricff, 
M.idra« army. 

b). At Poouamallee, Capt. R. .S. Gledstanes, 16th 
N I., to Harriet Thompson, widow ol the late O. 
E. Sturt, Esq., Madras army. 

Felt. 1. At Madras, James .Shaw, Esq., a.s.sist. 
^urgeon Right Hon. the (Jovernor’s Body Guard, 
In Anne Amelia .Stewart, daughter of John Ilay, 
Em|., Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

■— At Madras, A. J. Johannes, Esq., to Mary D., 
only daughter of D. Chtrriman, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Mercara, Lieut. Joseph Martyr, of 
Iheiitiih regt. N.I. 

u Wcot. Susannah Isabella, wife of Capt. 

*V • Cumbtrlegc, 7th regt. L.C. 
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22. At Madras, Catherine Droullle, wife of Mr* 
William Raulin, ageej 51. 

Fc.‘b.5. At DIndigul, of cholera, Elizabeth, lady 
of Lieut, Col. Dyce, 45th N.I., aged 25. 

19omIiai?. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

OFEtCERS RETCRNINO TO DUTV. 

Bombay Ca'itle^ Jnn. 17, 1838.— Tile 
following extract from a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directois, dated the 
18th Oct. last, is published for general in- 
fur inati 011 . 

“ Referring to our military letter of the 
16th Aug. last, we have now to apprize you, 
that officers returning to their duty on the 
Bengal or Madras establishments, via 
Bombay, will be granted the same ad- 
vantages as officers coming to England by 
tlie same route, viz. that when their regi- 
ments shall he stationed at posts nearer to 
Bombay than to the capitals of tlieir re- 
spective presidencies, their Indian allow- 
ances shall commence from the date of 
their landing at Bombay, piovided that no 
avoidable delay take place in their joining 
tlieir regimeiiis.” 

FRANKINi; or LETPHtS BY THE OVF.ULAT’D 
I'ACKEl’S — COMI’ANy’s AGFNTS IN tOYl^'r. 

Jiomlxty Castle, Jan. ‘J3, 1838. — Tfio 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish the following exliacts of 
letteis from the Hon, the Court of Di- 
rectors — 

Exit act of a letter, dated 8th Nov 1837. 
— “ Instances having occurred of letters, 
addressed by parties in India to the indi- 
vidual members of our court, being trans- 
mitted to this country by the Mediierranenn 
mails, under the impression that such 
letters are exempt from the duly of postage, 
it is necessary that we should apprise you, 
that the privilege of receiving letters so ad- 
dressed, free of postage, does not attach to 
letteis sent from the East Indies by packet, 
via the Mediterranean, and we direct that 
you forthwith take the necessary measures 
for giving public notice thereof, through- 
out your presidency. 

“ A'ou will however clearly understand, 
that the privilege of franking enjoyed by 
individual directors, and otlier public 
functionaries, so far as respects the Indian 
duties of postage, continues in full force.” 

Extract of a letter, dated 15ih Nov. 
1837. — “ We have appointed Col. Camp- 
bell, H. M. Consul in Egypt, our agent 
in that country, and any communication 
which It may be necessary to make in that 
quarter, must he addressed to him. Mr. 
Thomas Waghorn has been appointed our 
deputy agent.” 

TOLL ON THE SHORE fillAUT. 
Bombay Cusllc, Jan. 24, 1838.— It is 
hereby notitied, for general inlorination, 
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that no exemption mil be allowed from the pie court having found the 


toll leviable on the Shore Ohnul, under 
the provisions of Act 1 1, of 1837; and that 
all ofliceis, as well as troops, passing the 
Ghaut must, in like manner with private 
individuals, pay the toll according to the 
rates therein prescribed. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

BRAVET COL J. G. BAUMGARDr. 

Head-Quarters, Bombay, Jan. lU, 1838. 
— At a general court-martial held at Rom- 
bay, on the ‘j()th Nov. 1837, Rrev, Col. 
and Lieut. Col. John Gregory Raumgardt, 
of H. M. ‘Jd or Queen’s Royal Regiment 
of Foot, w-as arraigned on the following 
charge : 

Chatgf. — For scandalous conduct, un- 
becoming the character of an odicer and a 
gentleman, in the following instances. 

1st. In having, unknown to me, com- 
municated in a letter to Maj. Gen. Will- 
shire, of II. M. ‘Jd or Queen’s Royals, 
commanding Poona brigade and station, 
dated 1st July 1837, that I had called on 
Lieut. Cuyler,of that regiment, then under 
arrest, and had privately listcneil to his re- 
flection on the character of another officer 
of the same regiment; such statement being 
malicious, unfoutulerl, and injurious to iny 
character as his immediate commanding 
officer. 

2nd. Ill not having taken the means of 
contradicting or making known to me the 
malicious and unfounded report contained 
in his letter aforesaid, dated 1st July 1837, 
to Maj. Gen. VVillshire; although the 
falsehood of it had been made known to 
him, and he had been repeatedly recom- 
mended by the latter officer to communi- 
cate the same to me. 

3rd. In falsely insinuating. In a letter to 
Maj. Gen. Willshire, dated 20lh Aug, 
1837, that I was aware of the injurious re- 
port in circulation against me, but that I 
bad shown no disposition or wish to in- 
stitute any inquiry or take notice of it. 

( Signed J James Salti-r, Rrigadier Gen. 

Commanding S. D, A. 

On Which charge the Court came to the 
following decision ; — 

Firidinii and Sentence.— Thai the pri- 
soner, Lieut. Col. and Rrev. Col. J G. 
Raumgardt, H. M. 2d or Queen’s Royal 
Regl., is guilty of the first instance of the 
charge, with the exception of the term 
“ malicious ” set forth in the concluding 
part, in respect to the statements refeired 
to. 

That he is guilty of the second instance, 
with the exception of the term “malicious” 
as applied to the repoit tlierein refi-ried to. 

That he is not guilty of the third in- 
stance. 

With respect to the preamble to the 
charge, the court find the piisoner guilty 
to the extent of unofficerlike conduct. 


guiUy above speefSetl, in br^ch7°'i^ 
articles of war, in such case made and pro. 
vided, does adjudge him to be reprimanded 

in such manner as His Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief may be pleased to direct. 
(Signed) John F. Fitzgerald, 
Major Gen. and President. 

Approved. 

(Signed) II. Fane, General. 
Remarks by His Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir 

John Keane, Commander-in-chief. 

In publishing the charges, finding, and 
sentence in this case, the Commander.in. 
chief feels it is his duty to state that in 
consequence of the piosecutor, Rrigadier 
Gen. Salter, having deemed it requisite that 
His Excellency should personally give 
evidence on the trial, it seemed right to 
Ilis Excellency, with the view of obviating 
any suspicion that might possibly exii,t of 
the case not having been disposed of with 
perfect impartiality, to tiansinit the pro- 
ceedings, for approval or otherwise, to His 
Excellency the Commander-in-chief in 
India. 

Sii Henry Fane has approved the find- 
ing and sentence of the court: but in 
reference to that part of the sentence which 
piovides that Col. Raumgardt shall bo re- 
piimanded, in such a manner as the Coin- 
mander-in-chief of the Romhay army shall 
direct, he has expressed his wish that the 
task of giving it efiect should reu ain in 
the hands to which tlie court had coin- 
mitled it; — His Excellency, how-ever, at 
the same time, jironounced it highly neces- 
sary that the proceedings of Col. Raum- 
gardt should he remarked on In the lati- 
guage of strong censure. 

Under this intimation, it becomes the 
duly of Sir John Keane to ol)>.erve, lint 
the conduct of Col. Raumgardt, as deve- 
loped in these proceedings, has throughout 
tiie whole Iransacliun, been quite unbe- 
coming his position in the army. 

It appears in evidence, that Col. Raum- 
gardt, in a letter to Maj. Gen. Willshiie, 
made an incorrect statement relating to ihe 
conduct of Rrigadier Gen. &ilter, his 
superior officer, and the commander of 
Ihe division to which he (Col. Raumgardt) 
belonged. 

As soon as it was known to Col. Raum- 
gardt that the statement referred to v\as 
inaccurate, — and of that fact he could not 
be left in doubt, for it was established by 
the finding of a court of inquiry, which 
he himself had called, and the proceedings 
of that court were by himself communi- 
cated both to the Commandcr-in-chief in 
India and to the Commander-in-chief of 

Romhay,— it obviously became incumbent 
on him to undo the injury which, ii> 
moment of rashness or inadvertence, be ha<l 

committed. The feelings of an ofiicer and a 
gentleman, it might have been expected, 
would make him even eager to volunteer a 



•ration »>iit Col. Baumgardt took no 
Teasores 'whatever for that purpose. 

‘ Xbe transaction being very properly 
brouf?ht by Maj. Gen. VJvMue lo Ibe 
Icnowledge of Sir John Keane, his Excel- 
lency, through MaJ. Gen. Willshire, 
conveyed his advice to Col. Baumgardt 
on the subject, counselling him forth- 
with to offer a proper apology to 
Brigadier Gen. Salter, and at the same 
tjme to explain to that officer the man- 
ner in which he had received the erro- 
neous information to which he had unfor. 
innately been led to give credence and 
currency. This advice, however, whichCol. 
Baumgardt clearly ought not to have await- 
ed, he thought proper wholly to disregard. 

Brigadier Gen. Salter, on afterwards 
becoming aware of what had passed, and 
hearing also of the advice which Col. 
Baumgardt had received from the Com- 
niandcr-in-chief, and with which he had 
not chosen to comply, sent for Col. 
Baumgardt, and, in the presence of the 
division staff officers, put to him fhe 
question, whether he had wi itten the letter 
to Gen. Willsliire already mentioned. The 
answer was in the affirmative, and Col. 
Baumgardt was proceeding to offer ex- 
plmatioiis, when Gen. Salter ordered him 
to he placed in arrest, telling him that ihe 
time lor explanation had gone hy. 

In tlio view the Comii)an<ler-in-cliief 
takes of this case, it signifies not wliellmr 
Col. Baumgardt originally looked on his 
letter to Maj. Gen. Willshire in a public 
or private light. Relating, as that letter did, 
lo the promotion of an otlicer of bis 
logiment to a vacant company, Maj. Gen. 
Willshire, under all the circumstances of 
fhe case, which were very unusual, deemed 
It his duty to communicate it to higher 
authority; and when Col. Baumgardt was 
tippiiscd of this having been done, and 
received from the Commander-in-chief 
the advice before-mentioned, he was bound 
to legard the letter as a public docii- 
I'leiu, and to act on the advice so offered. 
Even independently of this view of the 
case, Col. Baumgardt’s own feelings 
dioiild have pioinpted him to repair the 
"long which he had unwittingly done, in 
traducing on false information the charac- 
t^cr of the general officer commanding his 
division to that officer’s military superiors; 
yet in the defence made by Col. Bauin- 
ganlt before the Court-martial, and which 
Commander-in-chief considered as 
placing his military judgment in a most 
. ottrahle light, he uniformly seems 
anxious to make it appear that himself, and 
ttol Gen. Salter, is the injured party. 

I lie Commander-in-chief would hold 
out this case to officers of all ranks, as an 
example of conduct to be avoided.— Should 
cy be betrayed into the commission of an 
c 'ojurious totliefeelings orthereputation 
nnotlier, and especially of tlio^e to whom 
^^^^(^tjQurn.N.ii.Vou26 No. 101. 
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they owe peculiar respect, their 6r8l duty, 
and their most honourable course, onbeini 
made aware of their error, is to resort to a 
iranV and ingenuous acVnowledgment, 
rather than, by maintaining a stubborn 
silence, to convert the unintentional into a 
wilful injury. 

The Commander-in-chief has expe- 
rienced the utmost pain in finding himself 
compelled by a sense of duty to comment 
in these terms on the conduct of an officer 
of such high rank and long standing in the 
army as Col. Baumgardt ; but his Excel- 
lency felt that he had no alternative ; — and 
Colonel Baumgardt can only impute to 
his own misjuilgment and obstinacy, the 
unpleasant situation in which he is placed. 

In conformity with the sentence of the 
Court, Col. Baumgardt is hereby repri- 
manded ; and he is to he released from 
arrest, and to return to his duty. 

MEIJT. E. DAI.OETY. 

Head. Quarters, Simla, Jan. 20, 1838. 
— At a general coiirt-martiai held in can- 
tonment near Poona, on the 15th Dec. 
1H37, Lieut. E. Dalgety, ot H.M. 17t|i 
regt. of Foot, was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing chill ges — 

First ('harge. — For conduct unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, in having, in cantonment 
near I’oona, on the night of the 9th, or 
morning of the 10th Oct. 1837, addressed 
to Capt. Miller, Iiis superior officer, 
giosslyinsukmgHnd threatening language, 
when he, (’apt. Miller, was endeavouring 
to get him, Lieut. Dalgety, removed 
from a tent set apart for tlie accommo- 
dation of the ladies, at a ball then given 
by certain officers of the regiment, into 
which tent he, Lieut. Dalgety, had intro- 
duced himself. 

Second Charge. — For conduct unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, and subversive of military 
discipline, in having, at the same time 
and place, made use of insulting language 
and gestuics to Lieut, and Adj. Cooper 
ot the same regiment, his superior officer, 
then in the execution of his duty in 
placing him, Lieut. Dalgety, in arrest, 
by order of Capt. Miller, for the conduct 
set forth in the jireceding charge, and 
in having then and there refused to obey 
Lieut, and Adj. Cooper when ordered by 
him to accompany him, the adjutant, to 
Ins, Lieut. Dalgety’s, quarters. 

Third Charge, — For conduct subver- 
sive of military discipline, in having, on 
the 10th Oct. J837, broken his arrest, 
by having, without due permission, left 
his quarters, and rode through part of 
the cantonment of Poona. 

Additional Charge, — For conduct most 
disgraceful to the character of an officerand 
a gentleman, in the following instance^ i 
(G) 
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1st. In having, within the cantonineiit 
of Poona, on or about the 17th Nov. 
1837, invited Nasserwanjee Jcwanjee, 
servant of, or assistant to, Lawrence 
Barretto, a shopkeeper in the bazar ot 
the said cantomnent, to dine with him, 
Lieut. Dulgety, at seven o’clock of the 
evening ot that day. 

2d In having attcj w'anls, on tlie sanie 
day, sent for the said Nasserwanjee 
Jewanjee to Ins quarters, and tiien ami 
there behaved towards him, both in act< 
and words in a manner most seandalous 
to his, l.ieut. Dalgcty’s, reputation and 
character. 

Upon which charges the Court came 
to the following decision . 

the piisoner, Lieut. 
E. Dalgety, II. 17th regt. ot Foot, i-. 
— Guilty ot the lirst charge prctoired 
against him ; Guilty of the second charge ; 
Guilty of the thud chaige ; Guilty ot the 
additional charge, m the first insiance , 
Guiltyul the same, in the second ln^t<lnce 

Sentence. — Court liaMug fouml 
the prisoner guilty, as abo\e spccihcl, 
<loes adjudge liim, the said I.icut. E. 
Dalgety, to he cashiered. 

Approved. 

(Signed) II. Fanf, Gencial, 
Com. ni Clnet, East- Indies. 


CIVIL APPOlNFMENrS, &c. 

Juduial DciWtmrut. 

Jaa.fl. Mr. K. H. Towiisciul, (IrU assistant to 
collector and ina>^istrate of lUdgaiiin, to tune lull 
powers of a magistrate iii disiricts (ompreheiidert 
In t'lat collcrtoratL*. 

22. Azam Shamrao Appajec to be moonsifl .at 
Ahmecinuggiirj date of sunnud l.'Uli.f.m. 

31. Khan Sahih Uyrnmjee nheemjec to be sud- 
der ameen at Nas..iek, m /.illah of Mimednug-mr 

Yeh. 17. laeut, J. h. Ilcndley, .Ust N.I., to be an 
assistant m.igistrjte in /illaJi ol Ahmednuggur, 
under provisions of Act \IV. ot IH.%. 

21 Aznm Sucearam Khundoo to be moonsifi at 
Poona: date ot sunnud 12tli Feb. 

Mr. R. T.Wchb to be setiioi assist mt iiidg" and 
session ot Poona* lor lietachcd sUiliou ol 

Sholapore 

Mr. J.W. Langford to beass^t-uit iiulge .and ses- 
slon judge at Taiinah, and to continue 10 act as 
assistant judge .uid session judge at Poona. 

Mr. C. bims to lie assistant judge and session 
judge at Ahmednuggur. 


Mr. A. Elphinston to act w colleetor anil magii. 
traie of Hutnagert-e. 

Mr. P, Stewart to act as sub collector of Shola- 
poor. 

Mr.W. Escombe to act as first assistant, Mr. H. 
P. Maiet to be third and to act as second ditto, and 
Mr. J. N. Rose to be fourth and to act as third 
ditto, to principal collector and magistrate of 
Poona. 

Mr.tlcorgc Malcolm to be first assistant, and Mr. 
E.V. Dallas to be second ditto, to sullecloraudma’ 
gistrate of L’andetsh. 

The Hon. James Sutherland, Esq,, assumed 
charge of his iluties as political commissioner for 
(jtuzerat, and rcsulcut at Haroda, on the 5ih Jan, 

I ieut. Tol. Poltingcr resumed charge of his du- 
ties iis resident m l utthou the 1st January. 

W,'^. lloyd, Esq., acting secretary to govern- 
ment 111 the general and Persian departments, en,- 
sinned cliarge ot that suuatuui on the Kith Jan. 

Mr A “st .lohn Hichardson, assistant collector 
and I'n.igistiate of T.inna, was examined m the 
Reguintioiis ot (Joviimncnt on the 22d Jan., by a 
eommillee assembled for that purpose, ami was 
touiid <•( mpetent to enter on the traii'-action ol 
public businc s. 


F«il(»igli—Jm 1.3. Mr. A. N. Shaw, to Kti-^- 
laud, on s» k (I rt., and to draw allowanie of £j:xi 
pel annum, for a period of three years. 


KCGLKSI AS riCAL 

Fill. l.'». The Rev. A. Hoode, ihaplain of Kirkoe, 
to M'll inoiithly the Fort of Mnglnir, lor time 
iiioiitlis 111 the year, in;. March, Ai»ril, and May. 

MILITARY A P P O I N r M E N T S, 
PROMO nONS, kc. 

Bombay Co-^Tlc, .Ian. IL KWt.-The follow, nf; 

teinpor.il y airangements lonfirmed — l.ieut J. C 
AVri'dit, ilth, to act as interp in Kmdoostanec* to 
14th" N 1 , during ahseiue of Ens. Reynolds, on 
leave.— Lieut. K Jopp, Kith N.L, to ait as qu 
mast, and p.ivm. to that regt., during .ihseiice ol 
Lient. Landoh on leave to piesidency.— laeut. J.('. 
Wnj'ht, 'Uli N.L, to act .as qu. mast, and interp. in 
Ihndoost.anee to that regt., louseiiuent upon app 
of Lieut. Uellasis to revenue survey in Den.im- 
Surg r. Robson, bib N.l,,to<ut .is gariison siir 
geon at ‘Mirat, during absence of "iirg. Purnell on 
sick eeit —Assist. .Siirg. T. S. t'ahill to take medi- 
(,il charge ol st.itl and details at H.iroda, fioni 1st 
Jan.— Lieut. (I. Unit, and 2d-Licut. 'I'. Gaistord, 
loriiur to act as (pi. mast, and paymaster, and lat- 
ter as inteip. to (loliindauze Hat., during time 
Lieut, ('le.illier may remain in cliarge of tli.it hat 
-Lieut. E. A. liuerin, 14ih N.L, to act as qu 
mist, to tiiat regt., during alw nco of Ens. Key- 
nokU on leave to Bombay.— Lieut. H. W. Evans, 
'itlr N L, to act as assist, adj. gen. to Northern in- 
vis'onof awny, fiom date ot departure of tap 
Crawley from station; also to ait as deputy assist 
iiu m.ist. gen. to Northern division, from date ot 
departuieot ('apt. M. M. Miaw from station, dur- 
in-' .absence of Lieut. Del’Hosteon leave.-tapl. 
CW VVenii, Kith N I., to act as assist, adj. gen. to 


VahtiC'il Dfpnitnmut. 

Feb.'], ('apt. &. Hennell, Idtb N.I., to be nsi- 
dent in 1 crsi.m (Jult (subject to conlliiiution of 
government of India). 

2t. Lieut. T. F>dmunds, .3d N.T., to be assistant 
torMulent in Persi.m C.ulf (subject to confumation 
of government ot India). 

Teniforial Department. 

Feb. 5. Mr T. Lewis to be uncovenanlcd assis- 
tant to collet tor of i ustoms at presidem y. 

Mr D. Ross to act as uncovenanted a-,siptant to 
collector of customs, during Mr.AViUon’s absence 
on private iiff.nrs. 

Manuckiec Cursetjec to be uncovenanted assis- 
tant to ditto at prtsidency. 

21 Mr. E. B. Mills to be collector and magistrate 
of Dharwar, v. Mr. Baber removed, and to act as 
wllector and magistrate of Tanna. 

Mr.W. Simson to act as collector and magistrate 
of Dharwar. 


Capl. Fawcett. 

Jan 17 - The following temporary arr.wge- 
..Tisconlumed .-Lieut. H. W. Horne, Hth N-I ■ 
act as line .ndj. to Satt.ira, from date o' 
re of Hrev I'.ipt. Hnrack irom station, 

I of Lieut. Moise, wlio h.ss been nominated w 
e situation.-! uut.P.C. N. Amcil, 
at., to uc t as ndj to tli.it corps, from J/th cm. 
14lh nc'c.-Lieut W. 11 . Godfrey to act as qn 
ast., and Capt. J- Pope as interp. m Hmdoswt^^'^ 
id Mahr.it t a to 17th N.L, during absence of Licui. 
hnstie on sick certificate. 

Ffb. \.-lnf>mtn/- Major M* ‘ 
d , V. Little retired; date 26th Jan. IoJH. 
aw N.I. IBrev. Mfi-'W. "ff “ 1* 
ajar, Lieut. (Brev.Cant ) J. ‘ m^onpitt 

id Ens. J. W. Auld to be beut., In sue. toi>npP 
■om.; date of rank 20th Jan. 183H. 

Feb. 2.- Assist. Surg Deas to act .«» civH " 

. Broach; and Assist. Surg. Hamilton, on W S 
Ueved by Mr. Deas, to Join his regt 
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Cadets of Encnieers George MacLeod and Rlch- 
vtrachey admitted on estab., and prom, to sid- 
‘hf-iits —Cadets of Infantry W. E. Wilkinson, W. 
G C Hughes, R. W. D. Leith, and E. L. Russell 
adinitted on ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

The following temporary arrangements confirm- 
,.(] .—Major P. P. Wilson, 2d L.C., to assume com- 
mand of brigade of Sholapore, on departure of Bri- 
c, -idler Moise from station.— Lieut. H. Frankl5n,2d 
cir. regt., to act as adj. to detachment stationed at 

Uro.ith. 

Major G. J. Wilson to receive chartre of duties of 
agent for clothing the army, from Map Henderson, 
from this date. 

ft^h. 7.— Maj. Gen. H. S. Osborne permitted to 
resign command of Northern divi.sionof army, and 
allowed to return to Europe. 

Colonel Willis app. to general staff of Bombay 
anny, wiih rank of brigadier general. 

Colonel Fearon to command at Ahmednuggur, 
with rank of brigadier. 

Lieut. Col. Gibbon to have temporary command 
of Sholapoor. 

'file following temporary arr.'mgcments confirin- 
j,(l —Lieut. C. G. G. Muiiro, Kith N.I., to .ict as 
,,(ll‘ U) detacbinunt of that regt stationed at Vin- 
ooil.i. ‘'awunl Wcirree, and Malw.in.— Lieiii. W. (J 
1)0111 an, J4lh N.I., to act as adp to detachment 
ot tliat regt. stationed in Norlhern ('oiikaii. 

M,i|or Brough, 11. M. Jd or (,'uceiVs Royals, to 
.issiiine eomniand ot Soiithein diMsion ot army, 
hiiHig aliscmr of Brigadier Gen, Sal’ti on duty to 
Pooii.i, dale Lilli Jan. 

j,',,/), 1(1.— fliourHlermenlioneil Cadets for the Ca- 
valiv ^'11 1 Inl'antry are peimanently posle-i to n-gi- 
iiieiits, to fill existing vacancies, and d itcsof com- 
iiiissioiis are .vssigiied them as tollows:— 

Rank as Cornets in the Regt 

(aia/M/— *1. F. \shwoith, .3*1 Keb. K1.3(i, to M 
K. C. Campbell, _''»tli July ln.ilj, to 1st 

I ('.. 't Wm. Kenyon, do, to 2d L C. ; 4, C K. 
Siciiait, 2!)lli Aug., to .id L C. . F, J, Net Id, (, h 

to 1st L.C.; ti. J. M( k.'ra>l r, I4lli Feb. Ilt.i7, 
liiJd J.. C. ; 7. J. C. Graves, dd M.iy, to id L.C. , 

II ti. C. Keinball, do., to 1st L.C.; !>. Win. Mar- 
riott, 1st Dee, to 2d L.C. : Kt. W 111. Aslibuuiei, 
do, to Jd L.C.; II. lewis Vaidun, do., to 1st 


do., to 6th N.I. ; 48 F. J. Ford, do., to 20th N.L ; 
40. Henry Dent, do., to lOthN.I ; 60. Alex. Raith, 
do., to Kith N.I.; 51. J. P. Grant, do., to 13th 
N.I. ; 62. W. E. Wilkinson, 2lst Jan , to2l8tN.I.; 
53. James Bedford, do., to 2d Gr. N.I. ; 54. W. G. 
C. Hughes, do., to 8th N.I. ; .55. C. J Symons (not 
arrived), do,, to R.W.E. Regt. 5 66. M. M. Macdo- 
nald, do., to 22d N.I. ; 57. H. L. Evans, do., to 
17th N.I.; .'58. E. C. Faiminc, do,, to Lst Gr N.I.; 
.5'i. G. F, Barra, do., to 3d N.L; Co. Augustus 
Austen, do., to 4th N.I.; Cl. F. McK. Steer, do., 
to l.'ith N.I. ; E. L Russell, do , to 12th N.L ; 03. 
R. W. D. Leith, do., to L.W.E. Regt. 

The cadets marked thus *, whose rank have not 
been received from the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
are placed according to the r.ink assigned them In 
the EaU- India Re^'inter, a publication which is 
considered authentic UonuGmuGaz. 

Vth. 12.— Lieut. Hebbert, after 1st April, to lie 

e l.ued at disposal of Com,-in-Cliief for duty with 
ngineer corps. 

Capt. C. S Stuart, 11th N.L, to he .aid-de-camp 
to Brigadier Gen. Willis, from 7th Feb. 

Siirg. R. Pmhey to act m charge of European 
General H(is|iii,il, during aliseute of Siirg. Bird, 
who ha^ l)cen directed to proceed to (’onean on spe- 
cial duly 

E'b, Li.— Brev. Capt. D M. Scobic, 14th N.I., 
to he joint remount agent, in sue. to Major M, 
Me Nail, who vacates in constiiucnce of Ins pro- 
motion. 

h>b. I.'i— Siirg 1 lathway to perform duties of 
civil surgeon, and of Gaol .ina 1' mse of Correc- 
tion; .til'd ^ mg Giahain to do duty of Lunmic 
Asylum, duimg al>eiue of Siirg. Bird and A.s8ist. 
Surgs. Brown and Barrington on special duty. 

h't‘h. 111.— Lieut. Cruitkshank, adj. and assistant 
todiiel engineer (ha\ing returneil to jiresidency ) 
to resume his duties, and Lieul.W Ond to return to 
his duties III cli.irge of detail ot pioneers employ^ 
III 1 antomnenl ot I’oona. 

ht'b 20—1 lent, s V.W. Hart to be staff olfieer 
to held iletaihineiit jnoieisling on active service 
iiiidfr eonim.iial ot Maj D. Foibes, without pre- 
ludice to h's i)»p. as ipi. iiuist. to 2d (-r. \.l. 

22(/ A’ 1. Lioiit G. Rope to heiajit , and Ens.W, 
B. Roiisonby tohelieut., in sue. to Tyndall transf. 
to in valid estab. , date lOth Feb. 18.18. 


Rank .as Ensigns m the Regt. 
hilantii/. -Season 18,35: J. F. Forbe-., 14lh Sept* 
111.;'. (Ill lit 14lh March 18.37), to .‘Id N I.; *2. A 
Utehison, 14lli Nov, Ki,3,j (licut. 24th Dec* 
IHi/). to IJth N I.; *.i. W. E. Evans, 8lh Dec 
JlUr {lieut. 24th Dec 1!I37 , to R. W. E. Regt., 
’1 A. E. Saunders, 2l»th Sept. 183n (heut. 24ih 
Dee. IHi/). to .3cl N I.; *5. W. 11. C. Lye, 2'ith 
''cpr. l!{.i(i, to L3th N.I , »(>. A. R. Hunt, do., to 
h W. E. Regt. ; A. C. Honnor, do , tolsttji. 

I ; 8. J.L R. Hoare.lHh March 18;i7.to.'id M I. 
— Siasoii 18.'i(, ; «<). Robert Ricli.crds, !)th March 
to l.llli N.I. ; *10. W m E.vliooer, do., to Jd 
(h, N.L, *11. c. R.W. Hervey, do., to R W.F. 
Itegl. ; *12. E. C. Beale, do., to 22d N.L; •)'>. E. 
V Re.uoeK, do., to lst Gr. N.L, *14. A S, Young, 
4Lh M.iic'ti, to .id N.I. , *15. Robeit Fit/gcraln, 
d".. to 12th N.L; *16. J. A. Evans, do , to L.W. 
E.Regt.; *17. A. J. Alcot k, do , to.'.th N.I. . *18. 
VV G. \rro, do., to Pill N I., *19. D’O. T. Comp- 
ton, do., to 18lh N.L, *20. Ch.irh’s Willi.mis, do., 
to 14th N.L; *21 S J. K. Whitehili, do., to 2.i.( 
N.I.; *22. J, T. Barr, do., to 7th N.F.; *2;i. E.B. 
E.istwiek, do., todIhN.l.; *24. Henry Lodwiik, 
do., to loth N.L. *25. C. C. Rigby, do., to Kith 
Nh, 2(i. H. A.Ad.ims. Kith July, 18.17. to Uih 
^ !•; 27. (;. A. Leekic, do., to 21st N.L; 28. Ed- 
ward Lockley. do., to2il Gr. N.I. ; 29. J. S. Cahill, 
do , to R.W.E. Regt.; .30. T. A. Cowper, do., to 
22dN.l.; .31. C’has Roiisonby, do., to 17th N.L; 
J2. f.cwge Malcolm, do., to IstGr. N.I. ; 33. (’ F. 
do., to ,3d N.L , 34. J. S. Aked, do,, to 4th 
Xi. Henry Hevnian, do , to 1.5th N 1. , 30. 
\ th Bruce, do., to l2th N.L— Season lji37; 37. 
E E. Woodhouse, Kith July 1837. to L.W.E, 
■t^’gt. : 38 C. S. Whitehili, 3ist do., to 5lh N.L; 
H. A. Taylor (not arrived), do., to 9th N.L ; 
J, E. Taylor, do., to 18th N.L; 41. W. P. 
<d^, do., to 14th N.L; 42. Charles Barrow, do., 
j! X, “oyd, do., to 11th N.L ; 

J- Newtihum, 10th Jan. 1838, to 23a N.L; 
Edgar Glennie, do., to 25th N.L; 40. J. L. 
‘•*y'or,do., to ;th N.L; 47- J. Met’. RuntUud, 


M ip \y. C IV aye, 21 t N 1 , to assume command 
of Ahmednuggur, during .ihsciue of Bngailier U. 
A. W illis on leave to puMdency, 

Ffh 2.1.— Surg. Jo^epll Glen to be secretary to 
Medic d B i.iiil, in sue to .\ssist. Surg '-'c'Ott, and 
As-,ist. Surg. Riowii to .ict lor Dr. (.lea until his 
arrival at picsideticy. 

Head-Quaitcis, Jnn. 5, 1838. — The following or- 
ders eonlirmed Assist. Surg. Davic-s to afford 
tncdicMl .lid to 3d comp, Golunclauze Bat. at Ilur- 
sole; date I2th Dee— Assist. Surg. Atkinson to 
receive medical thaigcof Itfr wing 20th N.L, from 
Assist. Surg. Forhe.s, dale Rajcole I5th Dec. 

Jnn. 8.— Surg. W. f.my removed from 2Ist N.I , 
and posted to Marine B.il., v. Kane app, mtsUcal 
storekeeper at presidency. 

Jnn 1 1 — Sujierintcndmg Surg. W. Henderson, 
late prom , to Ive attached to Rresidcncy clivisiort, 
as .1 temi>. arraiigeiuent. 

Surg. T. H. (Jtaham, late prom., to he attached 
to 5th N I., and to jom. 

Jnn. 13.— A^sHt. -Surg. Ranrlaud to resume medi- 
cal charge of 4th troop horse artillery at Roona ; 
date 8th Nov. 18.3?. 

'I'he following transfers made in Regt. of Artil- 
lery ;— Lieut, and Brov. Capt. T. C* Cotgrave from 
2d hat. to 4th tr. horse brigade; .and Lieut. J. E..S. 
W.iring from .‘id tr, horse brigade to 2d bat. 

Jan, — The following removals made in Regt. of 
Artillery —‘2d- Lieut. D. Erskme, 2d (ioluiidauze 
bat., to command detachment of Golundauze at 
Surat ; 2d-Lieut. G. P. Sealy, Golundauze bat., to 
join 2cl comp. 2(1 bat. at Ahmednuggur. 

Jan. .31.— Surg. J. McMorris app to medical 
charge of 26ih N.L, until further orders. 

Feb. 6.— Lieut. Col. W. I). Robertson removed 
from 8th to 16th N.L, and Lieut. Col. F. Hick« 
from 16th to 8th do. 

Feb. 9. — Brigadier Gen. Willis to coiumoml 
Northern division of aimy. 
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Foil*. 19.— Britfade Mfcjwf W.Wy llie removc<l from 
Shoiapore, and app. to Poona brigade, v. Macan. 

Permitted to retire from the Service. — Feb 1. 
Lieut. Col. J. Little, 1 Jth N.I., on pay of hU rank, 
from 26th Jan. 

Trans/en-ed to Invalid Eatablhhment. — Feb. 
Capt. J. Tyndall, 21st N.I., at his own request. 


Examinatwru. — The undermentioned officers 
have been reported qualified to hold the situation 
of Interpreter, by a committee which assembled on 
the 15tn Feb. for their examination, vis.— In Hin. 
doostannee : Ens. C. Podmore, 6th N. I. ; Lieut. G. 
B. M unbee, engineers; Lieut. W. G. Duncan, 24th 
N.I ; Ens. C. P. Kigby, lOth N.I. ; Ens. J. E. 
Taylor, l«th N.I. ; Ens. J. S. Aked. 4th N.I. ; 
Ens. G. Malcolm, 1st or Gr. N.I.; 2d-Lieut.W. C. 
Say, horse artillery ; Cornet W. Marriott, 2d L.C. 
— InMahratta: Lieut. S.V. VV. Hart, 2d or Gr. 
N.I. : Lieut. W. E. Cormark, 15th N.I.; Ens. 11. 
J. Pelly, 8th N.I. ; Ens. II. Lodwick, 10th N.I. 


Returned to dut;/, from Europe.— Feb. 2. Lieut. 
Col. A. Maiison, r.B., artillery.— Lieut. Col. W. K. 
Lester, ditto — Lieut. E. \ndrews,7th N.I.— Surg. 
J. McMorris.— Surg. R. Pinhcy 


•Bombay. [May, 

Departure!. 

Jan. 25. H.M.S. Raleigh, Quin, for Colombo.— 
28. Sophia, Grlmwood, for Calcutta.— 29. Hjto 
Hughes, for Penang and Singapore — F bb.1. Janet 
Holmes, for Muscat; Carnatic, Brodie, for Cane 
and London. — 4. Kllora, Blair, for Port Glasgow. 
French frigate L'Arttmeee, La Place, to seB.—fi’ 
Clattmont, Ogilvie, for Mocha.— 7. Bombay Packet 
Garnock, for Liverpool — a Berkshire, Clarkson’ 
for London — 15. H.C. surveying brig Benares 

Johnstone in charge, for Malabar coast ig. h c’ 

sloop of war Clive, Hawkins, for Persian Gulf- 
Fanny, .Sheriff, for Ceylon, Madras, and Penang’ 
Syria, Currie, for Muscat— 20. Fortfleld, SlyTfot 
Colombo and Penang; John Campbell, Paton, for 
Liverpool. — 2.3. Cyrene, Macauley, for Isle of 
France.— 24. Elizabeth, Highat, for China.— 2(j 
Pearl, Boulton, for China.— 27. Tartar, Young’ 
for Hushire.— March 2. H.C. steamer Berenite' 
for Hed Sea. * 


Passenf;;ers arrived. 

Per H.C steamer Ataiantn, from Red Sea, &c. • 
Miss Carr; the Bight Kev. the Lord Bishop of 
Bombay , Lieut. Col. Powell, H.M. 4oth regt • R 
Melville, Esq., Commander S. B. Haines, I.N. • 
Mr. Mariiot, cadet; Lieut. W. Balfour, I.N. ; Mr’ 
Erskine, &c. 


FURLOUGH^. 

To Europe.— Jan. 10. Lieut. II. J. Woodward, 
Europ. Regt., on private affairs.— Feb. 2. (’apl.W. 
H. waterfield, 14th N.I., on ditto.— 7. Lieut. Col. 
J. Morison,6th Madras L.C., lor health.— Surg, J. 
Butchart, agtcoably to regulations. -Comet C. E. 
Stewart, attached to 3d L.C., for one year, on pri- 
vate affairs, ceasing to draw pay.— 22. Superintend- 
ing Surg. A. Henderson, for health. — 23. Assist. 
Surg. John Scott, sec. to medical board.— Lieut. 
T. R. Morse, left wing Europ. Regt. 

To Visit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— Jan. 13. ('apt R. Long, 
22d N.I 

To Cape of Good I/ope.- Feb. 22. Lieut. Col. W. 
D. Robertson, 16th N.I., fortwo years, forlieilth. 

To Madras,— Fct). 7 . Assist. Surg. P. Hockin, 2d 
L.C., until 30th June 1B38, on private aftairs. 

To Hyderabad.— Feb. 7* Lieut. A. Prcscott, 2d 
L.C., for tliree months, on private affairs. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Jan. 20. — The following temporary .irrange- 
ments by Commodoie in Persian (julf tonlirnied: 
—Mr. Draper, mate, to be acting lieut. of the 
Tigris, 25th sept.: Midshipman Lc^s to be act 
ing mate of ditto, 25th Sept. 

Returned to duty, fi nm Europe.— Jan, 15. Lieut. 
A. H.Nott, I.N. (overland ) 


Furloughs.— Feb. 10. Mr. Robinson, purser I.N., 
to Europe, agrec.ibly to regulations.- 12. Com- 
mander K. Moresby, to Europe, ditto. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Feb. 1. Cornwallis, Clarke, from China and Sm- 

f apore —3. Aliqms, McFee, from Liverpool.— 4. 
I.C. sloop of war Amherst, Porter, from Ba.ssa- 
dorc; Colonel Neuatl, from Bushire; Earl of Li- 
verpool, Bailey, from Llanelly. — 6 . Caledonia, 
8 troyan, from Liverpool and Madeira ; Mounstu- 
art Elphinstone, Stewart, from Port Glasgow.— 7 . 
Hector, Johnson, from Llanelly; Kail of Balcar- 
ras, Vaux, from Manilla; H.C. surveying ship 
Benares, Moresby, from survey of Chagos Arrhi- 
mlsgo, touching at Galle, Colombo, and Malabar 
Coast.— 9 . La Josephine, Penk, from Bordeaux 
and Qu lion; Gulnare, Henderson, from Llanelly; 
Abbotsford, Broadfoot, from Liverpool.— 13. Syria, 
Currie, from Llanelly — 17 . H.C. schooner Emily, 
Shiup, from Surat.— 20. Triumph, Green, from 
London, Cape, Calicut, and Cannanore.— 21. H.C. 
steamer Atalanta, Lowe, from Red Sea, Ac. (bring. 

London news of 4th Jdn.)— 27- Shaw AHum, 
Evans, from Calcutta^ Allcpcei and Tcllicherry. 


Freight to England (March 1) — jC4. lOs. to £ 4 . 
15s. per ton. 


BIRTHS, M.\R1UAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 13. AtSattarah, the lady of Lieut. E. C. 
Colgiave, Hth N.I., of a son. 

15. At Bombay, the wife of Capt. Richards, of 
the ship Julia, of ,1 son. 

17 . In the Fort, the lady of C K. Erskine, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

26. At Dapoolce, the lady of Alex. Duncan, 
Esq., of a daughter 

Feb. 2. At Bombay, the lady of Duncan Milne, 
Esq., 24th regt., of a daughter. 

6. At Poona, the lady of MajorWatson, artillery, 
of a son. 

11. At Mahableshwur, the lady of Lieut. H. (’. 
Morse, 8lh N.I., of a daughter. 

21. At Kirkee. the lady of ('apt. Masters, H.M. 
4th L.Drags., of a daughter (since dead). 

2,3. At Braes ide, the lady of H. Fawcett, Esq. 
of a son. 

26. In the Fort, Mrs. Hurst, of a son. 


MARRI;>r.ES. 

Jan. 2.3. At Bycullah, Lieut. P’. Womyss, Bom- 
b,ay engineers, to Elua, youngest daughter of 
Lieut. Col. T. Dickinson, chief engineer. 

24. At the residency. Oodepore, Assist. Surg. B. 
White, Bomlwy establishment, to Grace, eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. bpeirs, political agent in 
Meywar. 

Feb. 5. At Bombay, Mr. Arnold B. Collett, of 
the Mint, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. John 
Wright, Paisley, .Scotland. 

15. At Sholanore, Bazett Lloyd, Eso., adjutant 
7th N.I., to p:liza Maitland, second daughter of 
Brigadier J. Morse, commanding the Guicowar 
huteidiary force. 

Lately. At Bombay, Mr. Ilononus Hayden to 
Miss Harnett Gillett. 


Jan. . 3 . At Dhooleah, in Candeish, aged 29, A r- 
iibald Argyll Napier Campliell, second son of A. 
impbelJ, Esq , late of the Mount, Harrow, Mid- 
esex, 

5. At Dhooleah, after a few days’ severe illness, 
her 2l8t year, Anna Eliza, wife of Capt. D. Grs- 
,m, Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, and daughter 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Colin Halkett. - 

16. At Bombay, 2d.Lieut. Edward Strettell, 01 

f7*'^At Eilichpoor, Wm. Francis Giraud, Esq., 
iff surgeon in the service of H.H. the Niiam, 
ed 45. . , 

Feb. 2, Mary, wife of Mr. A. W. Clarke. 
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Register — Ceylon— Penang -Singapore y Sfc. 


]3 At Bombay, George Waddell, Esq., of the 
fivil service, aged 25, only son oi the late George 
^Vaddell, Esq„ C.fci., for many years on the same 


Ceglott. 

SHlPPlNfl. 

ArmaU at Colombo.— Previous to Jan. 4. Tl- 
from Cork and Madeira; Summetry, ftrom 
london; Agrippina, from Londrm and Cape, 
fifteen, from London and bl. Helena; Hero 
of Mulown, tiamont, and Mermaid, all from Boin- 
bsy.— 24. H.M.S. Wellesley, from Plymouth, Ma- 
deira, Jic. 

Df/witwrca from ditto.— Dec. 17 . Mermaid, for 
London. — 19. Hero of Maluwn, for China. — 2t). 
Madras, for London. 

Drpaituie from Point de Galle.— Dec. 12. War- 
mik, tor London. 


iprnang, ^tngaporr, 5rr. 

BIRTHS. 

l)(t. 7 . At Malacca, the lady of J. M. Velge, 
Ksq , of a son. 

jun. 10. At Penang, Mrs. L. B, Goulding, of a 
(laughter. 

DEATHS. 

Jnii 1.1. At Singapore, John Collie, Ks(i,, 
aged '22. 

11. At Penang, Jane, wife of Mr. L. B. Gould- 
iiig, I2lh M.N.I., aged 30. 


ilDuttlj ionbia. 

SHIPPING. 

Aniralf at Batavia.— Dec. 1. Hashemv, from 
1 iiiidon.— 3. ivondon, from Rotterdam; Golconda, 
fiom Homlwy (for China).— 4. Heher, from Lon- 
don and Rotterdam.— CVWedontffl, from Liverpool. 


J&pattt0h Httbia. 

DKATll. 

Oft. 30. At Manilla, Alex. Butchart, Esq. 


Sitam. 

DEATH. 

29. At Bankok, the Rev, Alanson Reed, 
Ameruan missionary to the Chinese. He haii 
taken up hi8 residence at Bankok for ihc purpose of 
atquring the Chinese language, but with the design 
of ultimately entering China Proper if posuible. 


(Edina. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals previous to Jan. G.—Anna Robertson, 
from London ; Tigiia, Dennison, and Ope/and, all 
from Liverjiool ; Isabel, and Lady Gi ant, from 
Bombay: Mandarin, from Sourabaya; Duke of 
Sussex, from Madras, Manilla, ancl Singapore; 
Coivasjee Family, from Calcutta and Singapore; 
Europa, from Sandwich Islands ; Ternate, from 
Manilla and .Singapore ; Mangles, from N. S. 
Wales; Lady Hayes, nnA John Gilpin, both from 
Manillat Psyche; Julia, from Singapore: Eben 
Preble, from Boston; Argyle, flora Lima; Liberty, 
from Philadelphia. 


BIRTH. 

Nov. 2.5 At Macao, the lady of Capt. William 
Jeftrey, of the Lady Grant, of a son and heir. 


MARRIAGE. 

Dee. 23. At Macao, T. H. Layton, Esq., of Cor- 
pus ('hri.>wti College, Cambridge, and of the East- 
fiulia Company’s late factory in ('hina, to Sarah, 
.si'coiid daughter of Mr. Edward Rea, of Ludlow, 
Salop. 


ni'ATIlS. 

Oef.Ji. At Macao, Arthur S. Keating, Esii. 

31 At Canton, Kitiijua, the accuiity merchant, 
aged 77- 


irUauritius. 

SHIPPING. 

— Dec. .10. Wurjior. — li], Clio, from 
London; Elizabeth, from Havre; Sir John Rae 
Retd, from Rio de Janeiro ; Niagara, from Mar- 
seilles — Jan. 1. Mart/ Palmer, from Bordeaux.— 3. 
H.M.S Pid(7d<.v, from Cape. 

Departuies —Dec. IK) Argo, fur Batavia; True 
Love, for Sydney. 


(Tape of 0OOII ?4|opr, 

SHIPPING. 

Aiitvith in Tabic Bay — Feb. 2. Moffat, from 
London.— 1(). H C. steamer Scmiramis, from St. 
Helena. 

Dejsirtures from ditto.— Jan. 15. Severn, for Ma- 
labar Coast and Bombay.— 19. Pafi wt, and Mary, 
for .\lgo.i Bay.— 21. Fiederick Hath, for Maun- 
tiu.s; Ruhaid Mount, and Skernc, for Algoa Bay; 
Tiatisit, for Launceston.— 25 Blark Joke, for N.S. 
Wales; Noiton, for whaling.— 27- Diadem, for 
Mauritius — 2t). Courier, for Algoa Bay.— 30. Ann 
(tulc'i, for Mauritius ; Euphratm, for Bomliay. — 
.11. Henry, for N.S. Wales.— Feb. 5. Red Rover, 
for Singapore. 

ArttvaN at Simon's Bay.— Jan. 19. H.M S Fa- 
vourite, for Plymouth.— 2B. 0> ator, for Mauritius. 

Departure from ditto.— Feb. 1. H.M.S. Fovou- 
rite, for India, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

KLECTION OF DIHECTOllS. 

A ballot was taken at the East- India 
House on the 11th of April, for the elec- 
tion of six Directors, in the loom of Mr. 
J. Dupre Alexander, Sir Rol)ert Camp- 
bell, Bart., Mr. N. B. Edraonstone, tlie 
Hon. H. Lindsay, Mr. .1. G. Uavenshaw, 
and Sir H.Willock, who go out by rota- 
tion. At six o’clock the glasses were closed 
and delivered to the scrutineers, who re- 
ported that the election bad fallen on Mr. 
H. Alexander, Mr. W. S. Clarke, Mr. J, 
Shepherd, Mr. J. Thornhill, Mr.F.Warden, 
and Sir.W. Young. 

On the following day, a Court of Direc- 
tors was held, when Maj.-Gen. Sir James 
Law Lubhington was chosen chairman, 


and Richard Jenkins, Esfj., M.P., deputy 
chairman, lor the year ensuing. 

MFMBER OF COUNCIL, BOMIJAV. 

A Court of Directors was held at the 
East- India House on the 4th of Aprd, 
when Mr. John Andievv Uunlop, was ap* 
pointed provisionally a member of Council 
at Bombay. 

ULCIMFNTAL STAFF ALIOWANCIS. 

We understand that the Court of Direc- 
tors have passed a resolution to equalize 
the regimental staff allowances of all tin; 
Indian army, by placing them on the same 
footing as (hose of the Bengal Presidency. 
— JllitS. 


TRADF WITH INDIA. 

Comparative statement of the number of Biitisli ships, with their tonnage, entered 
inwards and cleared outwards, Irum and to jilaees within the limits of the East 
India Company’s Charter, for the first quarter (1st January to 1st April) m the 
years 18:37 and 18:38. 


From 
Calcutta . 


Madras 

Bombay 

China 

Ceylon 

Singapore 

Philippean Isles 

Siam 

Java and Sumatra ... 
New South Walc.s ... 

Mauritius 

Cape of Good Hope 
South Seas 


S i8.r/ 

i I8:i8 
5 is:}?' 
( J8’38| 
f IS'i7| 
i I8:i8| 
I 18.37 

( 18:37 


J 1H.S7| 
( 1838 
( 1S.37 
( 18.38 
( 18.37 
( 18:38 
S 18:37 


'J'otal . 


Increase m 
Decrease in 


. ( ]8.37| 
. i 1838 
] 8:381 
1838, 


INW \ 

1 Ai London. 

LTIS. 

LiVKIU’OOli. 

Slops. 

Tons 

.Slops 

'rolls 

J.3 

5..39.3 

n 

1 .3,770 

1,3 

f),‘)7() 

12 

1-,G0.3 

I .'■) 

2,928 

— 

— 

5 

2,'/ 18 

— 

— 

.) 

2,131. 

() 

2,87.5 

<2 


4 

1 ,(i9f) 

1 

.3.30 

1 

222 

1 

.301. 

■ 

— 

3 

710 



3 

91.0 


— 

5 

1,401 

3 

0.31 

3 

'/2I. 

— 

— 

1 

279 

.3 

01.3 

.3 

820 

1 

3,'3.> 

1 

.388 




2 

7.38 



I 

1.2.> 

1 

1)0 

() 

],G‘32 

1 

2 k) 

19 

.5,273 

1. 

987 

19 

5,:3G0 

5 

1,371 

4 

8.51. 

2 

232 

2 

399 


__ 

:3 

1,044 

— 

— 

5 

l,H79 

— 

— 

G2 

20,040 , 

31 

1 9,470 

G3 

2.3.282 1 

23 

' 8,218 

1 

,2,642 1 

— 

_ 


\,2-d2[ 


.Slops. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 




24 

9,l(j.3 

2 

303 

27 

12,081. 



— 

3 

2,028 

— 

— 

3 

2,718 



— 

11 

3,0.30 


— 

0 

2,731 

— , 

— 

2 

332 


— 

1 

.301 



_ 

3 

716 

— 

— 

3 

940 





8 

2.038 

— 

-- 

3 

724 


— 

4 

892 

— 

— 

4 

1,155 





— 

— 



_ 

j 1 

388 

- 

- 

2 

738“ 



2 

314 

— 

— 

7 

1.872 

3 

1,029 

“26^ 

7,291 

3 

1,289 

27 

8,020^ 





6 

1,106 



__ 

2 

399 



3 

T.044' 





3 

1.879 

~ 3 

I,62'9 

96 

‘31,039 

5 

1,794 

91 

33,.324 

‘ 2 

703 

— 

' 2, 185^ 



5 
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1838.] 


OIITVVAKIJS. 




From Lonoon. 

Liverpool. 

I 

Bristol | 

Total. 

For 


Ships. 1 

Tons. 

Ships. 

1 Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 1 

Tons. 

i 1837 

15 

7.584 

12 

4,111 

1 

478 

28 

12,173 



( 1838 

10 

5.541 

0 

3,085 

— 

— 

19 

8,620 


^ 18.37 

4> 

1,801 

1 

277 

— 

— 

5 

2,138 


i 1838 

2 

1,000 

— 

— 

— 


2 

1,060 

Boinhiiy 

« 1837 

i 

1.754 

0 

3, m3 




10 

5,157 

i 1838 

6 

2,444 

7 

3,024 

— 

_ 

13 

5,468 

Chi Dll 

i 18.37 

7 

7,185 

2 

i 593 





9 

7,778 

1 Iw38 

6 

4,o:i5 

0 

2,001 

— 

— 

12 

7,530 


y 1837 

— 

— 

' 

275 

— 

— 

1 

275 


( 18.38 

— 

— 

4 

1,280 

— 

— 

4 

1,280 

Pliilippcan Isles 

y 1837 
^ 1838 

1 

152 


1 

_ 

— 

1 

152 

Java 

( 1837 









i 1838 

1 

85 

2 

, 7H 

— 

— 

3 

820 

Arabia 

^ 1837 
i 1838 

— 


— 

— 

1 

233 

— 



New South Wales... 

( 1837 
( 1838 

18 

nrj 

5,385 

10,013 

i 3 

1 5 

1.351 

1,008; 

— 



~2l~ 

31 

0,739 

11,921 

Mauritius 

( 1837 
( 1838 
I 1837 
( 18.38 

■j 

n 

1 ,323 
.*1,050 

I 

1 

:ioi. 
201 1 

1 

U3 

0 

16 

1,027 

4,(354 

('ape of Good Hope 

8 

7 

1,721 

1,K>2 

1 

, 107 

2()3 


— 

lO' 

8 

2,128* 

1,725 

Smith Seas 

J 18.37 

3 

88 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•3 

'884 

( 1838 

4. 

1,370 


, — 

— 

— 

4 

l.:379 

Ceylon 

I 1837 

3 

001. 

— 







3 

904 

i 183S 

3 

),20<> 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

.3 

1,299 

Total 

f 1837 

(»7 

‘28, (.01 '| 

! .*>.5 

I3.I.()3 

1 

“478 

“oo 

.39,803 

1 1838 

80 j 

32,020 1 

28 

10,721 

9 

i>7f> 

117 

46,1.50 

Increase in 

1838 

13 I 

3,350 . 

"'7 

2,739 

” 1 

198 

21 

6,206 


Ofice of the Kn^if-India and China Assoaatuin, 
oth April i8]3. 


PANORAMA OF CANTON. 

Ml, Bmford is Dow oxliibitiiig, at the 
i’aiioiuma, Leicfster-ftijuarc, u view of 
(\iiiton, file river 'I’lgns, and the sur- 
rounding country, painted fioin a sketch 
taken from a terrace on the summit of the 
liriiibh f.ictory, by 'rooiieipia, a native 
iirli>,t of Cantiin. Tlie factories, the river, 
covered uiih craft of all kinds, the sur- 
rounding landscape, the peculiar architec- 
ture of the houses, in which a certain propor- 
tion of Europeair taste seems to blerrd wrtlr 
that of China, and above all, the present 
costume of the natives of all classes, are 
represented with wonderlul fidelity. The 
artist encountered many difficulties itr 
tlcaling with so unmanageable a subject ; 
hut he has overcome them with skill, and 
itiadc an inteiesting picture, 

governor or south Australia. 

On the recommendatioir of the Com- 
missioners for the Colonization of South 
^'isfraliii, Colonel Gavvler has received 
' uppointinent of governor of tli.it colony. 


THF armv. 

The officers of the 61st have remitted , 
with the aid of civilians at Ceylon, 
collected for the relatives of their hrorher 
officers drowned last year at Ti incomallee. 

The iStfi and 90th legts, aie at Coloinho, 
the .')8th at 'i'nncomallce, and the 61st at 
K irulx . 

'I'he 2 1st cannot be spared from Van 
Diemen’s Land at present, and the 54th 
are coming home from India without relief. 

IMaj. Gen. Napier, govcrnoi of the Cape, 
has appointed Lieut. Napier, 68lh, his 
extra aid-de-camp. 

Major Marlay, late bat rack-master at 
Glasgow, has been appointed barrack- 
master at New South Wales. 

No cavalry legimeut will embark for 
India this year, 

GOVERNOR or WFSTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. John Hutt has been appointed suc- 
cessor to Sir James Stirlmc in the gover- 
norship of Western Australia. 
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INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivalt. 

MarcbSO. Protector, Buttanshaw, from Mau- 
ritius 17th Dec., and t’ape2(ith Jan. ; off Falmouth. 
—.31. 2eeuw, Kemp (late Hofstad), from Batavia 
28th Nov.; off Falmouth.— A prii. 2. Oliver Van 
Nooi-d, De Jonff, from Batavia; off Plymouth — 
Voscn de Gama, Zeeman, from Batavia .3d Dec.; 
off the I.and’s End.— 4. Petrus, Tripp, IVom Ba- 
tavia and Cape; off Falmouth (for Amsterdam).— 
7. Alesander Haring, St. Ooix, from China; off 
Plymouth. — Collin guiond, Holmea, flrom Bengal 
30th Nov.; off Liverpool. — 9. Prince Regent, 
Aiken, from Bengal 2ttth Nov.; and Fegams, Hew- 
lett, from Cape 10th Jan. ; both oft Margate.— 
Serin^patam, Denny, from Bengal Itith Dec., 
Bimllpatsm 19th do., and Cape 5th Feb.; at Deal. 
Coromandel, Dixon, from Bengal 2.3d Nov , and 
Cape28th Jan.; offFalmouth.— lo. CorwAt/c, Laird, 
from (.’hina 14lh Dec. ; at Deal.— IVc/ecf, Snell, 
from Bengal 13th Nov., and Cape 25th Jan. ; off 
Portsmouth.— TAowflw Snook, Baker, from Mau- 
ritius (ith Jan. ; and Johanna Cornelia, Horneinan. 
from Batavia; bothoff Hastings.— /Im-u/euM, Hux- 
table, from Bengal 20th Dec. ; off Liverpool.— 
11. Phoenix, Hartley, from Bengal 9th Dec. . and 
Memnon, Every, from ditto 5th Dec.; both at Li- 
verpool.— 14. Noornuihuil, Faulkner, from N.S. 
Wales loth Nov. ; and Mtngiuet fVtIkie, Smith, 
from Mauritius 30th Dee. , both at Deal.— C«/- 
cutta, Brown, from Bombay 19th Dec. ; at Liver- 

B X)1. — John liagshnw, Blyth, from Mauritius20th 
ec. ; off Liverpool. — Trescott, I.mdsay, from 
China 8th Dec ; passed the Downs for Am.terdain. 
—Eliza, Clark, trom Mauritius 5th Jan. ; off Do- 
ver.— 16. London, Ball, from Mauritius 1st Jan. ; 
off Dover. — Mnma Cenlin, Vinnoe, from Mauritius 
.3l8tDec. ; off Southampton.— 17. Ann, (Infliths, 
from Manilla In Dec.; Rlnkelev, Snipe, from Ma- 
nilla 30lh Nov.; Creed, from Mauritius 

29th Dec., and Cape 23d Jan.; and Man/ Jnne, 
Coleman, from South ■'cas; all from l)e.al.— For- 
ttudo, Wilson, from Mauritiu>v and Cape; at 
Greenock.— 19 (’.able, fiom N.'^. 

Wales 11th Oct., and New Ze.ilatui 29 h Dec. ; at 
Portsmouth.— Fcnm/ V Charlotte, VSelbank, from 
N.S. Wale.s, New Ze.iland, iVc, ; at .Sw.uisea — 
liatavia, I'roiik, from Batavii, ofl Sal com lie — 
25 Madagaieur, Walker, fioin Bengal HthJin. , 
offPorrsmouth.— 26. ]Joi/d\, (Jarrett, from V.D. 
Land 16th Dec., and Aseensioii; off I’ortsmouth. 
— Meitnnid, Chapman, from Bombay .Ith Nov., 
{’eylon 17th Dec., and Cape 5th Feb. , Jamnun, 
Martin, from China 12th Dec.; ami Funlte, Ager, 
from Manilla 7th Nov., and Cape 28th J m. , all off 
Portland.— 27. Slains Castle, Petrie, from Chinn 
15th Dec.; and Johanna, from Batavia; ln>th ofl 
Swanage.— Rdl, Rogera, from China 14tli 
Dec. ; oft' Torijuay, 

Departures. 

March 22. William Ln, Shepherd, for Beng.i!, 
from Hull (25tli off Dover).— 24. Hebe, Dougl.is, 
for Algoa Bay ; from Dca\.— J upiter, Elder, for 
Bombay; from Llancllv,— 25. Geoige Wilkinson, 
Brown, for Bombay; from l.lanollj — 28. Wave, 
Goldsmith, for V.D. L.in(i, fioni Portsmouth— 
Han-ison, Surflcil, for Mauritius and C’evlon; from 
De&\.— Deneoolen , Tate, for Batavia and Suiga- 

K ire; and Supnior, Cowloy, for Batavia: lioth 
om Liverpool.— Core, Palmer, tor Mauritius: 
from North Shields. — 29, Mary, Macaulay, for 
Bombay and China; from Liverpw)!.— 3o Enmoie, 
Nash, for Mauritius, from Deal,— 31. Sfnlmg, 
Burnett, for Mauritius; Fount/, Andrew, for Ho- 
bart 1'own; and Falcon, Muldlemist, for (’hiiia; 
all from Deal,— Meithnnt, Campbell, for 
N.S. Wales (with convicts); Iroin Sh einess,— 
John Bull, Ormond, for China; trom Liverpool. 
—April 1. AfugHAtus, Carr, for Mauritius; from 
Oetd.—HelveUi/n, MacLcan, for V.D. I.and and 
N.S. Wales; from Liverpool.— 2. Fianns Smith, 
Edmonds, for Madras and Bengal ; from Ports- 
mouth. — 3. West nun elnjid, Brigstock, for N.S. 
Wales; from Liverpool (arrived at Kingston on 
6th) — 6. Achilles, Duneaii, for Ceylon; fiom Deal. 
—Rajah, Fergussori, for Rio de Janeiro, Holiart 
Town, and Sydney; and Biide, Porter, for Mauri- 
tius; both from Leith,— 9. Scott, for Ben- 

sai; Melro e. Forlies, for China; Lwrf Lt/neJorh, 
Stead, for N.S. Wales: and Wilniot, Muller, for 
V.D. I.and and N.S. Wales: all from Deal.— Sar- 
lacia. Maw, for Mauritius; from Portsmouth.— 10. 
Cumbrian, Paul, for Mauritius (via Bordeaux) ; 


from BilstoL — 11. FIsj'ffhtifl, Deloette, for N.S 

Wales: from Plymouth.— 12. Wnwiv Taylar, Earjy' 

for Mauritius 'via Bordeaux); from Deal Wul 

Ham Batras, Norie, for Mauritius and Bengal* 
from Bristol.— 1,3. Duke of Roxburgh, Thomson’ 
for South Australia; from Portsmouth.— G/enWo’ 
Jobson, for Cape; from Deal —14 Richard, Cun! 
ningham, for Bengal ; from Liverpool.— Lord Wtu 
ham Bentlnck, Siockley, for V.D. Land (with con- 
victs) ; from Portsmouth.— J mo, Whelan, for Mo. 
cha ; John Marsh, Hawkins, for Bombay • and 
Brighton, Selmon, for Bombay ; all from Llanellv. 
— Countess of Durham, Tod, for V. D. Land and* 
N.S. Wales ; from Leith. — 17* Strath Eden 
Cheane, for Madras; and Arachne, Thurtell, for 
N.S. Wales; both from Deal. — 18. CambrWw 
Douglas, for Cape and Bombay ; from Portsmouth! 
—Senator, Grindley, for Cane; from Deal.— 19* 
Fortune, Lister, for N.S. Wales; from Plymouth! 
—Camden, Moigan, for Society Islands and South 
.SeAs, — Mat;/, Donaldson, for Hobart Town; and 
Caroline, To), for Mauritius; both from Deal— 
2(1. Margaiethn, Barcham, for Batavia; from 
Deal —Faerie i^uecn, Hughes, for China ; and Eli- 
zabeth Walker, Hall, for Batavia and Singaporee 
lx)th from Liverpool.— 21. Adrastus, Day, mr Cape 
and Mauritius; and Hirefoid, Reabume, for 
China ; both from Liverpool — 22. James Holmes, 
Johns, for Bengal; and Autelius, Stoddard, for 
Batavia: both from Liverpool.— Jc«n, MacCut- 
cheon, for Batavia and Manilla ; from Deal.— 
Cornwall, Poe, for Bengal; from Glasgow.~23_ 
Cheat fill. Smith, for Cape ami Algoa Bay; Lady 
F,ast, Emery, for Bombay ; and Stag, Burnham, 
for Batavia: all from Liverpool. — 24 Jumna] 
Robinson, for Hengil; Malabar, .Southward, for 
Bombay , and Clyde, Matches, for N.S. Wales ; all 
from Liverpool.— 2.'i. Java. Jobling,for Bengal ami 
China; Relianee, Marquis, for Madras, Straits, 
and China: Thynde, Heard, for N.S. Wales , 
Diutsa Munio, Dufl, for Mauritius; and lAd'/ 
Kennawat/, Davison, for N.S. Wales (with con- 
victs) : all from Deal.— R/p/'-v, Steward, for Ben- 
gal : from Liver{M)ol.— 26. Charlotte, Brown, for 
St. Helena , from Deal. 


PASSfNGKRS FROM INDIA, 

Per FI. C, stt'amer* Rci mice, from Bomliay lM 
March, at Suez; Mr. and Mrs. Henderson, Mr. 
Seth S.irn, merchant ; John Scott, Esq. ; Mrs. 
Willoughby; Major and Mrs. Warren; Mr. Bush; 
Hon. W, L. Melville: T. P. Woodcock, Em). ; 
Capf. C. Biden: N. Morg'in, Es<j. ; T. H. Blcli- 
mond. Esq,; Major P. Johnston; Col. G. A. 
Litchfield; M. C. Allen, Esq.; Charles (’. Craw- 
ford, Esq.; Capt. Deedesand Lieut. Stowell, H.M. 
17th Begt. ; Cornet E. ('. siew.att, L. C. ; Lieut. 
T. Molle, Bombay Europ. Regt. ; Lieut. Boulder- 
son, N.I. 

Pet Perftct, from Bengal : Mrs. Orr; Mrs. C.aw; 
Mrs. Bourhill ; Miss England; Capt. Orr; Capt. 
Delaney, 7*''th Regt.; Dr. Burt. Dr. Caw; Dr. 
(^antor; Incuts. Veiieker, Fuleston, and Cheek: 
Mr. England. 

Per Coromandel, from Bengal : Mrs. Col. Perk* 
ett ; Mrs. Col. Cramer ; Mrs. Dallas; Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald and child. Mrs. Bates and child; Mrs. 
Place and two children; Miss Beckwith; Capt. 
Cotton, 67th N.I. ; Lieut. Hudson, 67th N.I. ; 
Lieut. Fitzgerald, artillery ; Lieut. Brooke. H.M. 
3lstF.: Ens. M'Mahon, ll.M.44th; Dr. Agnew ; 
Wm. Bates, Esq. ; Master Bray ; Mr. Newton, late 
H.M. 13th F.— From the Cape: Rev. B. Clough, 
lady, and three children. — (Lieut. Col. Cramer, 
H M, 62d regt., died at the Cape). 

Pir Seungapiitain, from Bengal; Lady Malkin 
and two children; Mrs. Garden and clnld; Mrs. 
Bose and two children; Mrs, Evans; Maj. Gen. 
Sir David Ximenes; Col. Tickell, C.B. ; Wm. 
Wilkinson. Esq., t.’.S. ; T. C. Scott, Esq., C.S.; 
W, H. Martin, Esn., C.S. ; Capt. R(»e, 11th L. 
Drags.; Capt Tcxld, Madras army ; Lieuts. Hinn, 
Creagh, and Christie, H.M. servi(»; Lieut. Evaas, 
Company’s service ; — Cobbe, Esq. ; two Masters 
Mathias; seven servants ; eight solciiers: (CapNanrt 
Mrs. Trevelyan were landed at the Cape) —From 
the Cape : Mrs. Warden and child ; Mrs. Fenwiw 
and three children ; Dr. Bell, Bengal army.— (MM. 
Mathias died at sea 30th Dec.) 

Pei Earl of Durham, ftom New Zealand : Liwh 
Macdonald, R.N.j Mr. and Mrs. Batt and live 
children. 
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Petrus, from Batavia ; Mrs. Hoop ; Mr. 
Hoop son. 

Per Madagascar, from Benf^al: Mra. Slildotts; 
Mrs. Swiney and three children ; Mrs. Rolicrtson; 
Mrs. Dorm; Mrs.Walker ; Mrs. Forbes; Mrs Blr- 
jell and two children; Miss Jsidilons; Brigadier 
penny; G. J. Siddons, Esq., C. .S. ; Dr .Swiney, 
senior member Medical Board ; Capt. Webster ; 
Rev. T. Robertson ; Lieuts. Siddons and Bazett ; 
tJ. T. Millman, Esq. ; J. R. S<ivi, Esq., and two 
children; James Wemyss, Esq.; Capt. and Mrs. 
Roberts and three children, for the Cape. 

Per Mermaid, from Bombay and Ceylon : Mra. 
Bourcliier and child ; Mrs. Ford and two children; 
l)r. Ford, H.M. 72d Regt. ; F. C. Brown, Esq. , 
Lieut. Kyton, H.M. both regt. ; Miss Thatchers— 
Landed at the Cape; Mrs. Gibb and two children ; 
(’ol. Hanson; Col. ArnoU; R. T. Webb, Esq. ; 


Per St. Gerrge, from Calcutta: Lady Mouat and 
Miss Chambers ; Mrs. Dick and child; Mrs. Cur- 
tis; Mrs. Higginson and child; Mrs. Fuller and 
tlir’ee children ; the Hon. Sir C.T. Metcalfe, Bart., 
(jC.B.; W. F. Dick, Esq., C.S. ; Capt. Fisher, 
48 th N I., and three ihildrcn ; Capt. J. M.Hlggin- 
son,.'>Hth N.I.; Lieut. French, H.M. 11th Drags.; 
Doctors Spencer, Mncle.iri, and Tidmarsh, med. 
cstab.; D.O. Dyce Sombre, Fao. , J. Cooper. Esq ; 
Kri'ign G. S. Browne, 7t>tli N.l.; Misses Caredme 
and Juba Lambert ; Master J. Lowe ; 1(1 scrv.ints. 

Per Ihoiburnchun/, fiom Bengal : Mrs.Tcnn.ant; 
Mrs. Uougall; Mis Greene; Mrs. Burndge; 
Lieut. Col. I'cnnant; Jolin Dougall, Esq.; (’.ipt. 
tircone; J. t). Buriidge, Esq., H. M. lOth Lam ns; 
E. (J. Swinton, Esq., bd I..Dr.af's.; Ens. Dovetoii; 
Misses Aiidcisoii, Maitiri, 2 Mangles, Taylor, .'1 
Burndge, 2 Smith, 2 Greene, 3 Tennant, and 4 
Dougall; Masters Lewis, .1 Martin, Tayloi, 2 
.Smith, 2 Elliott, Tennant, and 2 Dougall. 

IV) Tfiau'cs, from Bengal : Mrs. Doynton , 
Mrs Tuckett ; Mis. Blenkiiisop and two childien, 
Mrs. 'I'oinlm ; (’apt. I'oynlon, H.M. 2(»lhr«-g(., 
Lieut. Claikc, Bengal Europ. Rcgl ; Mr llohin- 
son, merchant; Capt. Mixire ; M.ij. J. Jenkins, 
eomm.uuling first ilnision of H.M. 11th L Di.igs , 
(.'apis. Roebuck ami Uev»olds, tio. ; l.u'uts. Piuk- 
ett .md Forrest, do. ; Couiet Fonest, do. , Assist. 
Surg Hutchinson, do.; l.Ao noiMommissioned 
olheers and private-. H.M. 1 1th Dt.igs. ; Ifi woim-n 
ami 27 childieii ot ditto ; 3 eliildieii of Major Jen- 
kins, 10 sercants. — Fiom Madras. Col. Culell, 
Col. Kitchen; Misscs MoIIc and Chesiiey ; toui 
Misses Cadell ami Master I'adell, 

P(j Btikshire, from Boinluy : Mrs. General 
Sleigh, Mrs, Wright, Mis. Doveion ; Mrs. Har 
rington, Miss Baliington ; Maior General sleigh; 
Capt Cooper, H.M. 17th Voot; Capt. Doceton, 
Nirain’s service. Dr. Maedouiiell, H.M. .'■»7ih 
Hegr. ; Ml. Bras Fernandes; Miss(«, Sleigh, H.ir- 
rington, Simpson. Smith, Maedoimell, and Dove- 
ton, Mastcis James Sleigh, Wiltum Sleigh, ILi- 
rolii Vnntb, -iml T VV.D.sborne; three English, 
and two njitivc servants. 


Per John O’Gaunt, from China: P F. Robert- 
son, Em}.; I’.A.Gibb, Esq. 

Per liepuiw, from Beng.il : Countess of Cardi- 
g.ui; Mrs. Rotton; Mrs. While; Mrs, Benson; 
Mrs. Norman; Mis. Armstrong ; Mrs. Campbell , 
Mrs, Sbulllewortb ; Mrs. Wodm ; Mrs. Gilli.ird , 
Lieut, Col. tlie Karl of ( ardig.m, H.M. Hlb I. 
Drags. ; Col. Andree, Col. Moirisoii; Majors Rot- 
ton and White; Lieut. Bainbnek ; Dr. .Sinilhain ; 
Lieut. Ready ; (Juarter-mastcr Betson ; and Cornet 
Reynolds, all ol H.M, 11th Dragoons; Lieut. Nor- 
'nan, H.M. .list Fcxrt ; Mr. Ticl ; Monsieur Gil- 
hard, advocate-general at Chandernagoie. 

P<‘r Clifton, from Bengal: Mrs. Brace; Mis. 
Bell; ^lrs. Eckley; Misstireoii; (’apt. Br.ice ; 
A. Mackenzie, Esq.; Dr. Leigh; five children. 

Per True lin'on, from Madras; Mis. George 
Russell, Mrs Horsley; Mrs Charles Daki*s ; Mrs. 
Prendergast; Mrs. Keighly ; the Hon. G. E. Rus- 
!*ll. Esq., member of council; Mai. Gen. C\ A. 
rigorcux, C.B. ; James Annesley, Esq ; G. L. 
Prendergast, Esq,; J. F- Bisliop, Esq. ; James 
Scott, Esq. ; 1 1 cnildren and y servants. — For the 
Cape ; Lieut. J. Bower, 

Per Wellington, from Madras • Mrs. Cator; 
Mrs. Hunter; Mrs. Fryer; Mrs. Walter; Mrs. 
^rnyth; Major Fryer; Capt. F. Chalmers; Lieut. 
W. Bate, H.M. 57th regt. ; John Owen, Esq., M. 
WimL/otiiR.N.S. Voi„'26.No. lOl. 


M.S,; Ens. Robertson. 16th N.L ; Mr, Morrison; 
Mr. Gordon; Misses Hunter, Lucy and Agnes 
Walter, and Morrison ; Masters HucUeston, Cator, 
Fryer, Chalmers, Hooper, Morrison, and Simp- 
son; 11 servants. 

Per Barretto Junior, from Madras : Mrs. Ellis, 
Mrs. Norman; Mrs. Danlell; Mrs. Pitcairn ; Mrs. 
Saunders; Major Butler; Major Bevan ; Major 
Drake; Capt. Ellis; George Adams, Esq. ; J. C. 
Shubrick, Esq. , W. Crewe, Esq. 

Per Duke of Buccleugh, from Bengal : Mrs. Fane 
and two children; Mrs. Jackson and one cliild; 
Mrs. Herring and two children; Mrs. Warden and 
four children ; Misses Fane and Lindsay : W. Fane, 
Esq., C.S. ; R. Woodward, Esq., C.S. ; Drs. Jack- 
son and Stokes; Capt. Herring, B N.L; P.Browne, 
Esq , H.M. 3d regt. ; T. Smith, Esq., N.l,-? (’apt. 
Warden; J. 11. Wagenstruber, Esq.; Master 
Vaughan. 

Per Bland, (rnm Bengal: Mrs. Abbott; Mrs. 
Ward; Mrs. Parker; M rs. Robertson ; two Misses 
Alkirison; the Rev, Mr. Proby ; the Rev. Mr. 
Chadwick; Capt. Abbott, Engineers; Capi Parker, 
58tli N.l.; Dr. Clarkion, B.M,.S. ; Lieut. Walker, 
2<ith N.L; R. Douglas, Esq. ; P. Atkinson, Esq.; 
T. Ostell, Esq. ; 7 children, 4 servants. 

Per Bobeit Small, from Bengal; Colonel and 
Mrs. Baltine and four children; Mrs. C. R. Har- 
well and three children j Mr. and Mrs, (iough and 
four enildrcn ; Mrs. Stanley Clarke and five chil- 
dren; Miss Ciouldshury; S. G. .Smith, Esq., C.S. ; 
F. C. Re.ul, Esq., (’.S, ; Capt. Biddulph, N.l.; 
Lieut. Park, H.M. 2Gt!i legt. ; W. F. l-ra-cr, Esq.; 
M iss and Master O’Dowd i ; tvvn Misses Jackson ; 
Master J.ackson ; Master Coombs.— For the (.’ape ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Horn. 


Pei Movnt'-tnart Klphtmtone, from Bengal ; Mrs. 
Rollon and child ; Mrs. .Smidison ; Mrs. Vos and 
family; Mrs. q'wenlyman and child ; Mis llohsoii 
and two thildreii; (’iqUs. Hickman and Bolton ; 
Ineiit. Cautley; W. 11. 'i’wenlyman, Esq.; Master 
Luke. 


Pei Einioufh, from Bengal: Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Dunbar, Mr. and Mrs. Robc-rt Stewart; Mrs. Ma- 
joi H.alllnde; Dr. and Mrs. Baker; ('apt. and Mrs. 
Ui.md, Capt. and Mrs, Parker; 11 (hiMron. 

Per Cai nafie, tioin Bengal, for the Mauulius: 
Mis. .speiKcrarid Mrs. Richard. 

Pei Viitonn, fiom Bengal: Mr. John Biddle. 

Per Boinbai/ Pill kid, tioin Bombay: Mrs. Boyd 
and Ihuc cbildien ; Lieut, 'siiell. 

Pa Bithmotid, fiom Bengal: Mrs. Tritton ; 
Mis. Pigg; MissRoopc^: Mks Burney ; Col. B. 
Roope, IhthN.l. ; M.ijor Biuney ; Capt W.bmith, 
IMtli N i.; Lieut D. T. Grant, H.M. 44th F. ; 
Dr. E 'rrilton , J. W. Macleod, Esq.; — Hams, 
Fsq,, Thomas Pigg, Esq.; five Misses and Master 
Tritton; Lic-ur. .s. Darnel, H.M. 3d Bulf--, com- 
manding detachments (43 men H.M. 13lli Light 
Di.igs. and IGth F.) 

Per Khun, from Bomb.vy : George Hay, Esq. 

Pa leidy Floia, fiomMadras; Mrs. Beauchamp ; 
Mrs lionsoii ; Mrs. Power; Mrs. Poole; Mrs. 
Nott; Mrs Espinas^e: two Misses Prendergasr ; 

M. rjor Highmoor, .'ith L.C. ; Major Korison, 13th 

N. l. ; Capt. Power, 32d N.L; Capt. Poole, .Mh 
do, , (’apt. Davies, 4 id do. ; Capt. Espinasse, H.M. 
4th regt.; Rev. P. Monarty ; Lieut. Silvci, 20th 
N.l ; Lieut. Downes, H.M. 41st regt.; Charles 
Bowles, Esep, R.N ; A. CamplKdl, Esq. ; Misses 
Chamier, four Nutt, Power. Espinasse, Hohler, 
Elliott, and two Bcauehainp; two Masters Cha- 
niicr, two Nott, Beauchamp, Rorison, Elliott, two 
Darrah, and Power; servants ; five European wo- 
men and 107 Invalids of H.M. regis. 


Pa 'Pigrts, from Ceylon : Hon. Mrs. Granville 
ml family ; Mrs. Arbiithncvt ; Mrs Browning t 
Irs. Wright and children ; Mrs. Rodney and child; 
liss Jeremy ; Hon. Mr. Granville; Col. Arbuth- 
ot; Rev. Mr. Browning. Mr and Mrs. Walker 


Pe.r Pniica of (Jrangc, from Batavia ; Mr. Ce- 
zard and family. 

P.r Heio, from Swan River and Mauritius; 
Lieut. Bunbury; Mr. McLeod; Mr. Samson ; Mr, 
Clnrence. 


PASSENGtRS TO INDIA. 

Per Cambridge, for Cape and Bombay : Mrs, 
urney. Miss Uuniey; Mrs. PechoU and twoebU- 

(H) 
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dren; Mrs. Henderson; Mrs. Kyffen ; Mrs. Cos- 
tello ; Misses Burney, Wray, Heathrote, H. Heath- 
cote, Roman, and Stewart; Colonel HardiiiR; Ma- 
jor Jntkson ; Major Burney ; Capt. Pechell ; Lieut. 
Kyften ; Lieut. Burney ; Dr. Costello ; Lieut. 
Fuller; Messrs. Jameson, Caiman, Gillandcrs, 
nloreton, Pearson, Smith, and Grant. 

P'T Reliance, for Madras, &( : Sir Robert and 
I-ady Colquhoun ; Cant, and Mrs, Ouseley ; Miss 
Ouselcy ; two Misses Marquis; Captains Hughes, 
Dudgeon, Sullivan, and Proudfoot; Lieuts. Little, 
Kemp, lliMlson, Young, and Stratton ; Surgeons 
Campbell and Barber ; Mr. Merridue; Mr.Tnorp 
Pet Oru'cll, for Madras, &c.; (’oloneland Mrs. 
Horne; Lieut, and Mrs. Campbell; MLsses .Stevens 
and Poindestre : Messrs. Stevens, M'Carthy, Rus- 
sell, Silver, Smith, Maxwell, M‘ Lean, and Cooper. 

Per Childe Hat old, for Bombay*. Mrs, Ducat; 
Dr. and Mrs. Peait; Misses Ducat, Crawfonl, 
Hewitt, Steuart, and Bumes; Mr. Dawson ; Mr. 
Irwin; Lieut, Todd. 

Per Achtllcs, for Ceylon : Capt and Mrs. Kel- 
son ; Lieuts. .Smith and Stevelly. 

Per Sttatli Eiicn, for Madras Major and Mrs. 
Williams; Miss Armstrong; Mr. Fdkington, H.M. 
(i’d Bcgt.; Mr. Swmtou; Mr. G. Vansomeren , 
Mr. W. Vansomeren. 

Per Carndni, for the Society Islands, &c. ; the 
Rev. John Williams and oilier missionaries. 

Per Pmoimt Melboione, for Bombay (sailed fith 
March) : Lieuts. John aii<i Warren Ahinuty, 57th 
Regt. : Mr. Stackhouse. 

Per Tamerlane, for Calcutta (sailed 0th M.irth) ; 
Mr. Campbell; Mr. Stevenson. 


MISCELLANKOUS NOTtCKS. 

The following were the passengers by the FAizn- 
fcct/i of Bristol, wrecked at l^mga Cheity’s Choul- 
try, 57 miles south of Madr.is:— Mrs Crowther 
and five children; Mrs Ihst ; Mrs. Male. Mrs 
Jenkins; Rev. Jonatbcin Crowther, superintendeni 
of Wesley .m missions; Rev. Messis. Best, Mile, 
Jenkins, (irdHlh, .md Fox, Wesleyan missionaries ; 
two men ill the capacity of .se.imen from the Island 
of Triat.m d’Aiimlia— all taken on iKiaid H.M..S. 
Wolf, and carried to Mailras. 

The wreck of the FMzaheth has been sold for (lie 
low price of 4.5(i rupo<*s. This was not from waul 
of buyers, Imt the wreck lies so far out, and is so 
completeiv broken in pleies, th.ii there is little 
prospect of any part of it being saved.— JH«(/r(i.c 
Paper, 

Tlio Charles Stenoart, from R.ingoon to Calcutta, 
ha.s lieen upset at se.i : two Armenian passengers, 
one native, and a boy clrowncd, She was laden ivith 
timlier, and had treasure on bo.ard. 

Tlie Glcnthla, Watkins, from London to the 
Cape of CcKicI Hope, went on shore at Parsal, near 
Brest, 17tli April, and it was feared would go to 
pieces ; crew and part of the cargo saved. 

'I'he Jamcr Colvtn, (whaler), Maiighan. was 
burnt, and tlie Gladstnnes totally lost, at Uie .Sand- 
wieli Islands, previous to the IHth Nov. Ust. There 
had also been a sudden fall of the tide in the har- 
bour of Hawaei, to the extent of eight feet, anti 
several vessels were left aground. 

The Theodore, Farrmgdon, from Singapore, w.as 
lost off the coast of Luconja 25th Nov. ; crew 
saved. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIllTHS. 

March 2ii. At Herne Hill, Surrey, the lady of 
Dr. C. Fintli, Bengal medical estahli.shment, of a 
son. 

April At Tregony, Cornwall, the lady of 
Capt. Mlddlecoat, Hon. E.I. Company’s Madras 
artillery, of twin.s, a son and a daughter, 

<i. At Brompton Barracks, the lady of Major 
Johnston, 44th regt., of a sun. 

11. The lady of Money Wigram, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

12. At Norwood, “Surrey, the lady of J. D. 
Smith, Esq., of a son. 


[May, 

18. At Bowland, North Britain, the bdy of 
Wm. Stuart Walker, Esq., of a son. 

20 At Maidstone, the lady of Capt. Houston 
4th Light Drags., of a son. ’ 

iMtely. At Edinburgh, the lady of Major Twee- 
die, Hon. E. I. Company’s service, of a Mughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 1.3. At Redcastle, Ross-shire, James 
Maeleod, Esq , late of the Scots Greys, to Mary 
F. Theodosia Frazer, sei ond daughter of Mai 
Gen. ^ir Hugh Fr.a7.cr, K.C.B., Hon. Eost-India 
Company’s service. 

20. At F.tlmbnrgh, G, W. Scheniman, Esq., 
Madr.is medical establishment, to Margaret Wat- 
son, eldest daughter of the late J. Farnle, Esq. 
Burntisland ’’ 

22. At Hammersmith, T. J. Hawkins, Esq., of 
Walmer Court, Bathurst, New South Wales, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of J. Bowling, Esq., of lUm- 
morsmith. 

•27. At All Souls, Langham-iilaee, Major James 
F.dvMu Williams, oftlu* Madr.is army, to Gertrude 
Elizalieth, eldest daughter of Thomas Gresham, 
Esq., late otChelUnham. 

2l{. At Marylebone Church, Maza Mandow, Ute 
of Bengal, to Charlotte, eldisit daughter of Mr. 
(Tiarles llohhs, of Newbury, Berks, 

April?!. At .St. Pancras Church, Lynar Faweelt, 
Es([., (aptam m the .’i5lh regt , to Anne Franies, 
youngisf (laugh I er ol the late Rohtrt Porter, Ebt; , 
ol L'ppcr Seyinour-street, Portman-squaie. 

11. At Edmbnrgli, Win, F.lliott Lockhart, Esq , 
of the Madias Intantiy, third son of the late Win 
ITliolt Lockhart, Esej , of Borlhwickhrae and 
Cleglioin, M P., to Dorothea (’lerk, second da ugh- 
ter of George Clerk Ciatgie, Es(i , of Dumbarnie 

12, At Maiyk'hotieCImrth, Capt. George Logan, 
of the Madras army, to Eugenia Emma, yoiingi-st 
d.iughlcT of the late Hon. M T. Harm,, of llu 
M,i(lr.avcuil H*r\ ice. 

17 At Plymouth, Henry Young, Esq,, of the 
Hon. E.I. Company's m il ,t'r\i<e, third son of the 
late Sir .Samuel Young, Bart., Formosa, Berks, to 
Catherine Ann, eldest daughter of J. H. Kccles, 
Esq. 

— At Bath, Henry Brownlow, Fsq , Bengal civil 
service, biother ot the Right Hon. Charles Brown 
low, to J.ouHa Margaret, second daughter of 1' 
Knwan, Fsq., ot Cregg, lounty Galway, Ireland, 
and of Pultcney-blreet, Bath. 

10. At M, Patnms New Church, the Rev. Jamc- 
Gall, of St. John’B-wood-road, to Mrs. Charlotte 

C. itlierine Andrew, relict ot the late John Andrew, 
Esq., of Bengal. 

19. At Kensington, Clement Dale, Fsq., of Bay- 
tnond-huildings, Gray’s Inn, to Maria Christian 
Montagu, second cLaughtcr of the late Col. J. W 
Taylor,ofthe Hon E 1. ('ompany’.s service. 

23. At Edinburgh, Alex. Boyd Kerr, F.sq., of 
the Miuli.is Hifles, second son of the late M jj. Gen 
T. W. Kerr, to Jane Helen Campbell, eldest 
daughter of the late Major General and the Right 
Hon. Lady (Tiarlotte Murray Maegregor, giand- 
daughter of the late, and niece to the piescnt Earl 
of Cailhrie.ss. 

24. At Weston Church, Lieut, (.’ol. John Home, 
of the Hon. E.I. Company’s service, to Susan, 
eldest daughter of Charles Batsford, Esq., of Wes- 
ton, Somerset. 

— At St. James’s, Westminster, James Kerr 
Ewart, Esq., Bengal civil service, to Georgiana, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Edward Reptoii. 

2.5. At St, Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, RolxTt 

D. Stu.irt, Es(j., of the Bombay army, to Anne 
Wall, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Buck- 
ley, h'sq., of Waterloo, Kilhurn. 

— At Fulham, Thomas P. Fenner, Esq., jun-? 
to M.'iry Ann, youngest daughter of the late George 
Ogilvie Ross, Esq., of the Cape of Good Hope. 


DKATHS. 

Nop. 9. At Dennistoun, Van Diemen’.s Land, 
Jane Patterson, wife of Capt. Patrick Wood, of 
the retired list, Madras army. 


Home Inteliigence. 
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30. On boari! the Serinrupatam, on her pas- 
^anc frt>m India, Elizabeth, wife of Major Mathiaa, 
]4th Madras N.I. 

Marrh 4. At Camp-house, Georgetown, aged 58, 
Mai. Ocn. Sir James Carmichael Smyth, K.C.H., 
C.B., &e., governor of British Guiana. 

jl. At Malta, on his return to Engiand from 
India. Prgr’tt. of H-M. 45th regt., second 
5011 of John Pigott, Esq., late lieut. colonel Royal 
Bucks Militia. 

2B. At Edinburgh, Malcolm Robert Piilteney* 
infant son of Capt. Grasme, Madras Cavalry, aged 
seven months. 

31, In Crawford-streot, in her 04th year. Mrs. 
Peach, widow of the late John Peach, Eso., of 
the Hon. E.l. Company’s civil service, Bengal. 

— .Suddenly, Capt. Aldham, of Springfield, 
near Chelmsford. He was riding away, after hav- 
me seen Mr. Payne’s harriers turned off at Nutfield 
Bury, when he was seen by a labourer to reel and 
tall from his horse; he was dead before the man 
readied him. He was in the 54th year of his age, 
.-md has left a widow and three children; he be- 
longed to the Hon. E.l. Company’s service. 

Ajn‘il 1. At his house in Devonshiro-street, Port- 
land-placc, in h'S 70th year, Willi.im Charles 
Alston, Esq., late a lieiit. colonel in the Hon. 
K I. Company’s Bengal establishment. 

S At Darlington-place, Frances, wife of George 


Ritherdun, Esq., captain in the Hon. E.l. (Jem- 
service, and grand-daughter of the late Sir 
mas Alston, Bart., of Odell-caslle, Bedford- 
shire. 

10. Rear-Admiral George Tobin, C.B., aged <58. 

11. At Roundliaugh, North Britain, Mr. Robert 
Leyden, brother of the author of “ Scenes of 
Inrancy." 

12. Lieut. Gen. Sir T. R. Dyer, Bart 

14. In the Regent’s Park, Clara Margaret Har- 
rison, youngest child of J. Woodforde, Esq., M.D., 
of the Madras army, aged 17 months. 

K). At Deal, Lieut Thomas Clcndon, of the 
Indian Navy, aged 38. 

22. At her house in Devonshire-place, Elizalieth 
Theodosia, relict of the late Nath. Gostling, Esq., 
of Sussex-placc, Regent’s Park. 

Lately. At the Cape, on the passage home of the 
Coromandel, from India, Lieut. Col. Cramer, of 
H.M. <i2d regiment. 

— At Dublin, Lieut. Col, T, Parkisson, of the 
Hon. E.l. Company’s service, Madras establish- 
ment, aged 77* 

— At St Helena, Frances, wife of Dr. F. Hop- 
kins, staff surgeon in th.it island, 

— At Bodmin, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. R. S. 
Phillips, Bengal N I , aged .'58. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT BY ROTATION I 

Josias Du Pro Alexander, Esq. Slo?ie- | Hon. Hugh Lindsay, 22, Berkch'tf Square, 
house. I John Goldsborough llavonshaw,Esq. liiclt- 

Robert Campbell, Bart. .5, Argyll Place^ | rnond. 

‘iigyll Sira I, i Sir Hcniy Willock, Little Canipden House ^ 

^eil Benjamin Edmonstonc, Esq. -If), | Kensington. 

Pot Hand Place. 
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PniCES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Mat, 

N.B. The letters P.C. denote prime cost, or manufru-turers' prices ; A. advance (per cent.) on thesamei 
D, discount (pei’ cent.) on the same; N.D. no demand.— The bazar maund ts equal to 82 lb. 2 03. 2 
drs,, and Uhl bazar munndh equal to Hit factory maunds, Gvoils stdd bp Sa. Rupees B. mds^ produce 
5 to 8 per cent, mote than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds. — The Madras Candy i« equal to 5W)lb. The 
Surat Candy w equal to 746^ lb. The Pccul is equal to 133i lb. The Corge is 20pjeoe*. 


CALCUTTA, February 15, 1838. 


R5.A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt.io 0 

Bottles IdOlO 0 

Coals B- nid. 0 () 

Copper Sheathing. 18-^2 ..F.ind. 32 4 

Brasiers’ ..do. 32 12 

Ingot do. 29 4 

- — Old Gross do. 3i» 4 

Boll do. 32 4 

Tile do. 2!) H 

Nails, assort do. 29 () 

Peru Slab t't.Rs. do. 29 8 

-- — Russia Sa.Rs.do. 

Coiiperaa do. 2 4 

Cottons, chintz pco. 

Muslins .....do. 

Yarn l(i to 170 mos. 

Cutlery, fine 

Glass. . 


Rs. A. 

(ct), 16 0 , 
— 10 8 
— I) 10 , 

— 32 8 

— 33 4 

— 29 8 


Ironmongery .... 
Hosiery, lotton.. 
Ditto, silk 


3 0 
1 2 
0 4i 

1. -in. 
201 ). 
;joD. 

2 . ) 1 ). 

30D. 


— .32 12 I 

— 2J) 12 

— 33 8 

— 30 8 

— 20 
-88 
— 2 12 ! 
— 0 

— 20T). 

— .3.')D. j. 

— oriD. 1 1 

— 30D. I 

— 60D I 


1 1 — ■ r 


Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 ,3 ( 

— fiat do. 4 4 

English, sq do. 2 12 

8at do. 2 13 

Bolt do. 3 0 

Sheet do. 4 8 

N.uls cwt. 9 0 

Hoops F.md. 4 10 

Kentledge cwt. 1 8 

Lead, Fig F.md. 6 4 

unstamped do. 6 1 

Millinery l.'i D. 

.shot, patent hag 3 0 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 5 12 

Stationery .30 D. 

•Steel, English Ct.Rs. F.md. 5 0 

— - SwcHlish do. 6 8 

Tm Plates S.i.Rs. l)o\s l.'i 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 5 8 

coarse and middling. .. . 1 0 

Flannel fine 0 l.’i 


BOMBAY, February 24, 1SS8. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. (i 

Bottles, quart doz. 1.2 

Coals.. ton 1.3 

Copper, Sheathing, l(i-.32 cwt. (K» 

— Thick sheets do. 38 

Plate bottoms do. (>2 

Tile do. 48 

Cottons, Chhitz, tVc., &c 

— Longclollis 

— . Muslins 

— V'arn, Nos 20to()<) .... lb. 7 

ditto, Nas. 7() hWl L3 

Cutlery, table P. C. 

Glass and Earthenware .33 0. 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. 


Rs R^ 

8 Iron, Swedish St. candy 55 

I English do. .36 

' Hoops L’wt. 9.5 

Nails do. 10 

— .'18.8 ‘'hect do. 9.5 




Rs. 

.IC 


1 Rod for holts 

..st.iaruiy .33 

— 

do. for nails . . . . 


44 

Lead, Pig 



Sheet 



MiMiiitry 


— 

12J , Shot, patent 

cwt. 11 

— 

19 1 Speltei 

do. 11.8 - 

13 

' 'stationery 

401). 

— 

40 D. '^teel, Sweiiisli 



; 'I'm I'latcs 


— 

1 AVoollens, Uroaci cloth. 

iwic •.yd. 4 

... 

— 

1 coarse 

— 

1 Fl.annel, line 

1.8 



CANTON, Deceinbei T2, 1827. 


Drs. nrs. I 

Cottons, Chintz, 20 yds piece .3 (^, 6 , Smalts pccul 

— Longcloths tio. 4 — 111 Slot I, Swedish tub 

Muslins, 20 yds do. — — jl Woollens, Broad c loth yd. 

Cambrics, 48 yds do. 5 — 9 |l do. ex super yd, 

Bandannoes do. 1,10— 2.10, j C.unlets at Lmtin pec. 

Yam, Nos. 16 to .50 pccul .38 — 44 Do. Dutch do. 

Iron, Bar do. .1.5(1 — j, - Long Fils do. 

Rod ...do. 4 80 — Tm, Straits peciil 

Lead, Pig do. 7l — Tm Plates box 


Drs. Drs. 

4 . 5 ( 0 ), . 5.5 

3-7' - 

1 -1.:15 
2.5 - 

26 — 27 

24 - iW 
9 — 9i 
16 - 161 
8 - 9 


SINGAPORE, December H, 1S47. 


Anchors 

Bottles • ■ 

Copper N.uls and Sluvathing 
Cottons, M adapollams, 24y«l, • 

Ditto • ■ J4-- • 

Longcloths 38 to 40 • • • 

(Ic. do.-.. 

do. do,... 


• -.pecnl 
- 10(1 
pecul 
.'13 -M pcs. 
- .‘18-44 do. 
35-36(10. 
• 40-4.3 do. 
.4.5-60 do. 


Grey .Shirting do. do. .35-.'l6 do. 
Prints, 7-fi. ^9-8. single colours do. 

two colours do. 

Turkey reds • • • • do. 

— fancies do. 

Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 44 - pes. 

Jaconet, 20 • • • • 42 • 45 do. 

Lappets, 10 • 40 42 do. 


Drs. Drs. 

7 9 Cotton Hkfs. imit. Baltick, dblc.- eorge 4 

3i — do. do Pullicat • doz. li — " 

36 —.37 I Twist, Gri^y mule, 20 to 60 • pccul 43 —60 

2 — 2i Ditto, ditto, higher numbers. .do. 

21— 3 — - Ditto, Tuikey red, No..30to50- do. 120 — 

— «; i('utlerv 40 per cent. dnc. 

41—5 llron, Swedish pccul 4i — ^ 

5-8 ' English do. 4-44 

3i - 41 Nail, rod do. 4* - 4J 

2 — 3 Lead, Pig do. 7 

21 - .3 ' Sheet do. 7-5 

3 — .5 Steel tub 5 - 

11 - 21 I Woollens, Long Ells pcs- ^ 

14 __ 4 Camblets do. 20 - 

ij — IJ Borabazetts do. 5 — 
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Calcutta, Feb. 15, 1^38.— We are still unable to 
repcirt any improvement in the market for British 
pict-e Cfoods ; nothing will pay but certain descrip- 
tuins of t)-4 Cambrics and Jaconets, which arc in 
ileniand at paying prices. Printed goods are lower 
than we ever recollect them. Stripes (Bengal) 
hai e dcclinc-d to 3 Hs. ner piece ; Sets arc Rs. 3-12 
to 4, but in no demano ; in fact the natives can- 
nut, get cash. In Colton Yam, there has been 
niore inipiiry for White, but prices are unaltered; 
Orange and Turkey are in better demand at Im- 
,,rf)ving rates.— Wollens remain at unaltered rates, 
hut very few sales are taking place.— Old Copper 
has (ieclined about 4 ans. per md. ; the other sorts 
remain dull. Iron, the market generally well sup- 
plied. Spelter and Steel stocks large, and prices 
nominal. Lead, stock, moderate. Tin Plates, 
ditto. Quicksilver, scarce.— Price Cur. 

mmhay, Feb. 24, lfi3H —The sales of Piece Goods 
h.i\c not been so extensive this last week as during 
the preceding one; prices do not appe.ir to im- 
prove. Pnuted Gocids are unsaleable except at 
very low prices, and Indeed bleaihcd and grey 
cloths are nearly in a similar postion. No demand 
appears to exist for the interior, and money Ls »till 
si.mein the bazaar. — Metals: the demand gene- 
rallv IS very languid, and seldom has our l).a/a.ir 
displayed so little activity. ImporLations of Eng- 
lish liar Iron have been very moderate for some 
lime, but there are few signs of improvement. 
We are without fresh report of sale^ of Hoops. 
The^o have been no sales of 'sheet kun within the 
iveck . tlio stock at present is estimated at .1,0(I() 
(wts., at which about one-half is m importers* 
h.imis. The prices of Swedisli Iron remain sta- 
iKiiiaryat lls. to 5(i per candy; stoik about 
l.'jdli landies or 4(l() tons. We have had no arrivals 
(if 'spelter, and the stork is lower than it h.as been 
Irr a long ])er.od . tlie long plates are ohjeetion.ible 
tor taniage inland. The demand for Copper is 
csicoilingly dull, and the consumption of tiles has 
l.dlLii oil mati'nally since the dlll’erent minis with- 
in tills pusidcncy have been abolislieil. — Prices of 
Ibg head have improved, and the last s.ili* w.is 
(iTertcd at Rs. 1'21 per ewt, ; the importations 
liave liecn very limited for some months. The 
(onsumplion of bliect Lead is very small.— P; ice 
iui. 


Singapore, Dee. 14, 1837.— We have had no Im- 
portations of Plain, Printed, and Coloured Cotton 
Goods since our last; and the demand, as usual at 
this season, continues dull. Stocks, generally, 
however, are smaller than we have ever known 
them for some years, and holders refuse to sell ex- 
cept at an advance on former prices, which will be 
obtaineil, if the supplies continue moderate. Cam- 
brics have been a good deal inquired for during 
the week, but there being few of suitable qualities 
in the market, we have only heard of a few cases 
having been sold at li and 2 dols pr. piece. Mada- 
pollams, and Longcloths (common qualities) have 
also been inquired for. Grey Shirtings, stout 
qualities, in request, and none in first hands. 
Jaconets and Mulls, stock of both large, and the 
season nearly over. Prints, suitable styles, much 
wanted, and none in the market : the stock of all 
descriptions very small. Siamese Dresses, of good 
patterns, wantoil, Turkey Red Cloth, of stout 
quality, and good bright colour, wanted; slight 
makes dilfii ult of .sale. Twist, grey mule. No. 40 
and upwards, much wanted, and nmie in the mar- 
ket. Coloured Twist, in less request, the Bugis 
having nearly all left ; stock small Woollens, 
no transactions In any descriptions to report. — 
Metals: thc2.<KXt pcculs of IZnglish Flat Bar Iron 
iinportod per Sintrajjoie have lieen sold at4i dols. 
pr petui, cash and gold dust, and at 4i In barter 
for .Segars. N.iil-rod, none in first hands, and In 
demand at qiiobitions. Bolt .md Hixip in very 
trifling demand. Swedish flat Bar, none, and sale- 
able .it ((uotations. l‘ig Lend, sti k small, hut m 
little demand .it present : .i few rolls of sheet want- 
ed. Steel, none m first, and little m second hands, 
and saleable at quotations.— J’l ice Cur. 

CfOitou, Jrtw. 1R38.— Colton Manufactures: 
Wliite.'md Brown Longi loths are in giMul demand ; 
Cotton Vain is without inquiry. — Woollens ; Span- 
ish Stripes without improvement or transaction; 
Long-ells (oiitinue inciuircil after, for assorted, at 
our quotations, but Scarlets have advanced a little 
more; (’ainlets arc without demand.— Metals ; 
Lead us dci lining , Iron eonlmuts in good demand, 
there beiiig no late importation.— Exchange : the 
E. 1. Company’s \gents have reduced their ex- 
change to 4 j. (k/. per dollar.— P i ice Cur. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcvtla, Feb. I.'i. 1838. 

Government Securities. 


.''loik 

I’aper 


Buy. Sell. 
Sa. Rs. 


{ Tr,ansfor Loan of) S.a. Us. 

lH35-3t)intercstpay- >prcin. Ill (t l.'i 0 
able m England ) per cent 

. ( Prom Nos. 1,2(H)') ,, ,, 


3 (t 
(I t) 

2 V, 
2 U 


Third r> per cent. do. 2 

4 per cent. disc, Co’s Hs 2 H 
Hank Sh.ares. 

Ikink of Bengal (Co. Rs. 4,IM)()) Prem 3,l)0(» a .T.O.'IO 
brnoii Bank, Prem. (Co Rs. 1,U(X)) - 3.'»0 a 4(K) 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Disrount on private bill, 10 per cent. 

Dittoon government andsalary bills 3 do. 
hitcrcbl on loans on govt, paper .... Gi do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, at G months’ sight and 
12 months’ date-to buy, 25, lid. to25. IH; to 
sell, 2,1. 2id. to 25. 3d. per Sa. Rupee— to buy. 
If- IHd. to 2«. ; to sell, 23. Id. to 2s. lid. per 
Po.’b Rupee. 

Madras^ JVov. 1, 1837. 

Non llemittable Loan of 8th Aug. 1026, five per 
cent — 1 to 5 prem. 

prem. 

O'Uo ditto Old four per cent.— 3 disc. 

• htlo New four per cent.— 3 disc. 

1 anjore Bonds— 7 disc. 

Exchange. 

«n I^ondon, at 6 rnonths-tobuy, 2s. lid.; to seU, 
lO.d. per Madras Rupee. 


Bombai/, Feb. 24, 1838 

Exchanges. 

Rills on London, at G mo. sight. Is. lOd. to 2s. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at .30 days' sight, 101.8 to 102 Bombay 
R.s. pel IdO Co.’s Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 98.12 to 99 Bombay 
Hs. per HMi Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per rent. I.oan of 11122-23 Bom. Rs. 

Ditto of 1825-2G, 108.8 to 1 12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 111 a to 112 per ditto. 

4 JUT cent. Loan ot 1832-33, I(K).4 to IOG.8 per do. 
Ditto of 183.3 .3(i, (Company’s Rs.) 99.12 to 100. 

4 per Cent. T'ransfer Loan of 18.14-35, II7.8 to 118 
Bum. Rs. 


Singa])o>(‘, J)ec, 14, 1837. 

Exchanges. 

On London— Navy and Treasury Dills, 10 to 30 
days’ sight, 4s. perhp. Dol., none, and w.intcHl; 
Riivate Bills, with .shipjung dcieuments, G mo. 
sight, 4s. 2Jd. per do., none, and wanted ; Ditto, 
without ditto, is. 7d. per do., no demand. 


Canton, Dec. 12, 1837. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 months sight, 4s. 7d. per .Sp. Dol 
On Bengal. — Company’s Bills, GO days, 214 to 216 
Co.’s Rs. per 100 Sp. Dols. — Private Bilk, 30 
days, 216 Co.’s Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, no transiietions. 

Sytce Silver at Linlin, 6 to 6i per cent. piem. 



SHIPS DE;STINED for INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 


William Money.,.. 

Colombo* 

Wanderer 

China* 

Earl of IJardwicke 


Asia 

Catherine 

Adelaide 

Plantagenet . . 
Serinfjapatam 


Minei'va. 


Childe Harold 



Ceoi'Qi' Canning 

Sir Edward Paget 

St. Vincent 

Alexander Baring.. 

Erasmus 


JHs ... 
Herald 


(Caroline. 


Charles Hear tig 
Madagascar . .. 


Argyll 


Britomart 


f.ady Fiizherhcrt . 

Eden 

John McLellan.... 

Medusa 

Ahel Goiver 

William Mitcalfc . 
City of Edinburgh 
Coromandel 


Lotus . 
Union 


Parsee 


FOR RENOAL DIRECT. 
8.30 tons. Bourchier 

Ist May. 


4.50 

. McKellar 

2d May. 


m 

. Smith 

6th May. 


658 

. Biddle 

10th May. 
25th July. 


1000 

. Henning 


FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 
1020 Gillies 

3d May. 
10th May. 

Portsmouth. 

600 

. Evans 

700 

. Guthrie 

1st June. 

Portsmouth. 

a50 

. Domett 

7th June. 

Portsmouth. 

1000 

. Denny 

1st July. 

Portsmouth. 

FOR 

1000 

MADRAS. 

. Ireland 

10th May. 

Portsmouth. 

FOR 

500 

ROMRAV. 

. Willis 

4th May. 


600 

. Cox 

10th May. 


. 100 

. Winn 

lOtli May. 
20th May. 


.500 

. Campbell 


FOR 

.500 

C HINA. 

. Muddle 

2d May. 


. .. 508 

St. Croix 

25tli May. 

25tli May. 


FOR 

250 

BATAVIA. 

.. Marks 


FOR 

.300 .... 

CEYLON. 

.. Markwood 

.5th May. 


277 .... 

.. Watt 

I5tli May. 



FOR MAITIUTIUS AND ( EVLON. 


250 ... 

... Williams 

7th May. 

FOR 

MAURITIUS. 

261 ... 

... Hopper 

7th May. 

m ... 

... MacDougall ... 

1st June. Falmouth. 

FOR (APE 

OF (iOOD HOPE. 


350 ... 

.. MacDonald 

5th May. 


FOR CAPE AND SWAN RIVEK. 

300 MacDonald 15th May. 


FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 


400 ... 

... Ferrier 

2d May. 


420 ... 

... Noble 

.. 4th May. 

Portsmouth. 

588 ... 

... MacDonald... 

.. 7th May. 


453 ... 

... Purdie 

.. lOth May. 


313 ... 

... Henderson ... 

.. 10th May. 


450 ... 

.. Philipson 

.. 14th May. 

Plymouth 

400 ... 

... Thompson ... 

... 1.5th May. 


662 ... 

— 

11th June. 

Plymouth. 


FOR LAUNCESTON'. 

300 Gore 2d May. 

327 Todd 20th May. 


FOR 

HOBART TOWN. 


350 


.. 4th May. 


• Toiitbing at Madras. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA. ^ 

The ucxL mailh lor Egypt and India, vtd Falmouth, will lie despatched from the GcTicial-Post- 
on Saturday the l;Jth of May. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, April 24, 1838. 


,FAST-INI>1A and china PftOnUCE. 


C’ortee, Batavia . . . . 

samarang 

(’hcribon 

Sumatra 

, Ceylmi 

, — . Mocha 

Colton, Sural 

Madras 

Bengal 

Bouilxm 

I)Mig8& for Dyeing. 

Aloes Epatica . . . . 


£, 8. 

rf. 

£• 8, 

(!• 

.cwt. 2 1 

0 @ 

2 10 

0 


0 — 

2 13 

0 


0 — 

2 9 

0 


0 — 

2 2 

0 


0 - 

4 10 

0 


0 — 

B 10 

0 

...lb 0 0 

4 — 

0 0 

6 


4 — 

0 0 

54 


44 - 

0 0 

5i 


,51 - 

0 0 

8 


•cwt. 4 10 0 - 17 0 


Aniiiseeds, .Star 2 1!) 0 

Borax, Refined 2 .'> 0 

- Unrefineri 2 h 0 

('.iniidiire, iiirhwts .... U l.'i 0 
Cardamoms, Malabar -lb (i 2 0 


CasMa Buds cwt. OK) 0 — 


Lignea 

Castor Oil 
China Root • 


... 2 17 0 • 

•lb 0 0 4i ■ 


cwt. 24 0 0 — 2» 0 


Cuhebs 

5 

0 

0 

_ 

5 

12 

0 

l)r,igunN Blood 

1 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

(lUi'i Ammoniac, drop.. 

0* 

0 

n 

— 

12 

0 

0 

.. — Arabu 

2 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

Ass.itiL'tida 

2 

10 

0 



(1 

10 

0 

Benjamin, 3d Sort.. 

5 

0 

0 

— 

11 

10 

0 

Animi 

4 

it 

(1 

— 

•1 

0 

0 

- Gainbogiuin........ 

5 

a 

0 

— 

It. 

0 

0 

— Myiih 

4 

5 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

— Olibanuin 

0 

19 

0 

— 

2 

10 

0 

Kind 

r> 

0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 , 

I ai l.ake. lb 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

7 

0 1 

— Dye 

0 

3 

(1 

— 

0 

4 

0 1 

— Shell cwt. 

.1 

0 

0 



7 

0 

0 ; 

Slick 

1 

10 

0 


4 

0 

" 1 

Musk, China oi. 

0 

10 

1) 

— 

1 

It. 


^u\ Voinii a cwt 

0 

9 

0 

— 

0 

10 

t> 1 

Oil, Cassia ....... . oz. 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

0 1 

— Cinnamon 

0 

3 

0 



0 

7 

0 I 

— Cocoa-nut cwt. 

1 

1.5 

0 



I 

1.5 

3 i 

— Cajajiuta 0?. 

0 

(1 

4 

— 

0 

0 

5', 

— . Mace 

0 

0 

3 

— 

0 

0 

4 1 

— Nutmegs 

0 

i 

1 

— 

0 

1 

|i 

Oiiiuin 

Hluihail) 

(1 

none 

1 4 


0 

4 

_ 1' 

0 1 

Sal AminonLu cwt 

2 

10 

0 

— 

2 

18 

0 1 

Senna lb 

0 

0 

.1 



0 

1 

8 1 

Tunnel n , Java .. ..iwt. 

0 

10 

0 


1 

I 

0 I 

— Bengal 

0 

14 

0 



0 17 

0 1 

— China 

1 

5 

0 


1 

10 

0 j 

balls, 111 Sorts 

— . Blue 

ilidf',, Builalo lb 

0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

4 ' 

Ox and Cow 

0 

0 

.1 


0 

0 

fi i 

liiiligo, Fine Blue 

0 

H 

0 


0 

8 

0 1 

— l ine I’urple 

0 

7 

9 


0 

8 

0 , 

— Fine Red Violet 

0 

7 

0 


0 

7 

9 

— Fine Violet 

0 

7 

3 


0 

7 

0 ! 

— Mid. to good Violet • • 

0 

7 

0 


0 

7 

3 1 

— (iood Red Violet .... 

0 

7 

3 


0 

7 

0 

— OnodViolct.andCopper 

0 

0 

9 


0 

7 

0 

— - Mid. and ord. do 

0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

9 

— Low Consuming do. .. 

(j 

.5 

9 


0 

0 

0 

— ■ 'I'rash and low ord. . . 

0 

2 

1 


0 

4 

0 

-- Madias 

0 

.1 

3 


0 

0 

0 


Mother.o’- Pearl \ o lo n 

Shells, China I 2 18 « ^ 

Nankeens piece 0 2 0 - 

Uattans 100 0 1 2 - 

Rice, Bengal White — cwt. o 13 0 - 

Pritna 0 15 C - 

Java. 0 10 0 - 

SatHower 1 15 0 - 

Sago 7 0 0 - 

Pearl 1 1 o 0 - 

Saltpetre 22 0 0 - 

Silk, Company’s Bengal lb o 14 0 - 

Organzine do 

China Tsatlee 1 l 0 - 

Bengal Privilege 

Taysam 0 10 0 - 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 3 11 - 

Cloves 0 1 0 - 

Mace 0 2 « - 

Nutmegs 0 3 0 - 

Ginger twt. 14 0- 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 4 

— White 0 1 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 3 1 0 

Siam ami China 1 6 0 

Mauritius 2 12 0 

M.iuilla and Java .... 1 2 0 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 4i 

(-'ongou 0 1 71 

.Souchong 0 17 

Caper.. 0 1 0 

Campoi 0 1 0 

Twankay 0 1 In 

Pekoe 0 1 10 

Hyson Skin 0 1 !) 

Hyson II 2 0 

Young Hyson 0 2 2 

— — Gunpowder 0 3 4 

Tin, B.xma cwt. 4 5 0 

'rortoiseshell 11) ] 2 0 

I Vermilion lb 0 4 0 


Wood, ‘'aumlcrs Rod . .ton 7 0 0 —1 

Ebony 

.Sapan {(10 0 — 14 

AOSTRALASIAN PROIUU'F. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 0 )» — 0 

Gil, Fish tun 27 10 0 —30 

Whaielxmo Ion I2O 0 0 — 125 

Wool, N. S. Wales, vtz. 

Combing lb 0 1 3 — 0 

Clothing 0 1 3 — 0 

- — — V. 1). Land, etc. 

Combing 0 ] 3 _ 0 

Clothing 0 1 3 _ 0 

SOUTH AFRICAN FRODUCH. 


Ostrich Feathers, und tb 

(lum Anibic cwt. I 5 0 — 2 

Hides, Dry fb 0 0 41 — 0 

-Salted 0 0 41 — 0 

Oil, Palm cwt. 2 5 0 

Raisins 

Wax 7 10 0 — 9 

Wine, Cape,Mad.,l)c&t.. pipe 15 0 0 — 18 

Do.2d .V.ld (luality 12 0 0 — 14 

Woorl, Teak load !) 5 0 — lO 1 

Wool lb. 0 0 4 — 0 


PRICES OF SHARES, April 25, 1838. 


Price. Dividends. Capital, Paid. 


DOCK.S. 1 — £ 

(Stock)....' Ill’ 

(Stock).... .571 

[,"'0 ditto I 100 

(Stock)! .*!.’! lOlJ 

A„c) .^^^pellaneous. 

'^^’'•‘’ultural) 44 

I ^'^’*l>'Rla»'ian) , . . , 1 70 

•hcuien’s Land Company 121 


£. £. 

6 p. cent, 82.3, .134 
21 p.cent.! 3,2;»H,(KM) 
44 p.cent.' 1,352,7.52 

44 p. cent. 

4 p.cent. 

41 p.cent. 1,380,(X)0 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
Jan. July 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
5 April. 5 Oil. 
June. Dec. 


Wolfe, Brothers, 23, C/tmge Alley, 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, March 27. 


Sugar.— The market continues In a very Inactive 
state for all descriptidhs admissible for consump- 
tion, and prices havi receded. This suspension of 
business may chictly be attributed to the arrivals 
of the new crop having began to come in larcely, 
together with the large parrels of Mauritius wnith 
continue to be forced on the market. 

The stock of West- India Sugar is now 9, 457 
hhds. and trs., being 6,517 more than last year. 
The stock of Mauriiius is now t)fl,4titt bags, which 
is 7idi2 less than last year, in Mauritius, the im- 
porters continue free sellers. The arrivals have 
been heavy. Bengal has been affected by the dull- 
ness which has pervaded other descriptions Ma- 
nilla is held for former rates, but there are still 
very few Imycrs. In Siam, nothing doing. 

The market for all descriptions of Bri- 
tish Plantation has liecn very inatlive. In East- 
India descriptions with certificate, there has bin-n 
le!»s business doing. Ceylon h.as been taken very 
sparingly by the grocers In Mocha the ojierations 
havebkn trivial by pi ivate treaty. 

The public sales of 0,42.5 chests East- 
India commenced on WedniNday. It was evident 
from the beginning of the sale that there was a 
great want of orders for home consumption ; the 
ordinary and low sorts were therefore, compara- 
tively neglected, and were chielly bought in .at fid. 
to 9d. under the prices of the last sale. There was 
however a f.iir competition for shipimig sorts, cs- 
peoially the fine ones, which were mostly sold at 
from 4a. to t)d. discount on the prices of ./anuary. 
On Thursday there was howevci abetter disposi- 
tion evinced on the part of the buyers to puichasi-, 
and the biddings generally were more animated, 
jiarticularly for exportation ; the l)rKe8establl^llod 
on the previous day for Bengal were fully main- 
tained; Madras sold very iriegukr, ordin.iry .and 
middling dcsenpUons, .at a reduction on ihe Jat.u- 
ary rates of :id. to 4d, ; a few lots of good went at 
last sale’s prices, and in some mst.mcos rather 


dearer ; for Kurpah there was a brisk competition 
and former rates were fully maintained. On Frulav 
and yesterday the buyers purchased less freelv^ 
The biddings for all dc'seriptions were rather Idn 
guid, and very little support being given by iiro 
pnetors to the goods which passed the sale (14 ,0 
chests) (jOfiof which were bought in, and 11.62 sold 
prices receded 2d per lb., making the reeluctioil 
on the January rates fid. to 9<i. on the average for 
all descriptions. Tins day the biddings were rather 
brisker, and the prices of yesterday were mam- 
tamed; 946 chests, including 192 withdrawn 
passed the sale, of which 2t)0 weie bought In. Uii 
to this evening 42(*2 chests passed the sale, of 
which 1422 have been bought in and withdrawn 
and the remainder sold. ’ 

Tea.— The public sales present a more lively 
appearance ; for Canton and Fokien Bohea there 
has been a good demand, and rather liigher prices 
have been obtained. Congous, Hysons, andTwjn 
kays have been taken more freely, and a fair pro! 
portion of what has parsed the sale has found buy' 
ers at the rates previously established, besides 
several breaks whicn were taken in at the lowest 
point of sale have been sold at the buying ni 
prices. Imperial and Gunpowder have also expe- 
rienced a fair demand at previous quotations ; 'of 
the 176,424 packages brought forward, l6f)|4(H) 
have now passed, of which (16,51)0 have found 
buyers, including the parcels bought in at an early 
part of the sale, but since disposed of. The sale 
will terminate early on Thursiiay. 

forton.— The market continues in a very inac- 
tive state for all destrijitions under this denomiria 
turn; the transactions for liome eonsuinpiioti and 
export have been confined to 1(00 bales, at a reduc- 
tion on the rates of the last quaiterly sales of full 
id. pel lb. 

Kiee.— East-Indi.a has supported previous pi iccs, 
but there h.us again been oiily a limited demand. 


DAILY ntlCKS OF STOCKS, /torn 27 to April 1838. 



Bank 

3 Br. Ct. 

3 Br.(’t. 

aiPr.Ct. 

New 3 ] 

Long 

India 

Consols 

India 



.Slock. 

lied. 

Consols. 

lied. 

Bi.Ccnt, 

Annuities 

Stock. 

for acet. 

Bonds. 

Bilk 

27 

Shut. 

Shut. 

93]93| 

Sliut. 

100^1 

i Shut. 

Shut. 

93] 


63 65|> 

28 

— 

— 

93 93] 

-- 

lOOll 


— 

_ 



63 C5p 

29 

— 

— 

93] 93} 


lOOll 


— 

— 

93} 

64 66 p 

63 65p 

80 

— 

— 

y3]9’-5| 


KWJIl 


— 

— 

93] 93} 

— 

63 6 \^p 

31 

— 

— 

9.3] 93 { 

— 

lOOll] 


-- 

— 

93} 

65 66 p 

63 65)1 

Apr. 










2 

-- 

— 

93j}93] 

— 

lOO^l 



_ 

-- 

64p 

63 65p 

.3 

— 

— 


— 

1 (K ),}1 


— 

— 

93] 

65 67p 

63 65p 

4 

— 

— 


— 

wom 


— 

— 

Ml 

70p 

64 66 )) 

5 

— 


93:}93^ 

— 

101 {4 


— 

— 

9H 

70p 

64 Gfip 

6 

205^206 

o‘.>pn 

93^93.] 

100 01 

'Oli'ii 

15 


— 

93f93i 

70p 

64 66 p 

7 

205 1 20(1 

92] 

93^93 1 

100 oi 

101 }!^ 

15 


— 

93^03] 

— 

G 6 p 

9 

205 1 2061 

92.]92| 

9.3^93] 

100 0 ] 

101 }Ji 

15 

15)] 

— 

03f9.3.] 

71 73p 

64 GGji 

10 

206 206j 

9‘2t,92l 

9.3 ' 93f 

100 > 0 }ll()l^l] 

15ii 154 

1 — 

93^ 9.3 f 

,70 72p 

64 G7p 

11 

205 i 206 

92|92j 

91^93^; 

1 (X )]()1 

1 () 1 ? 1 ]- 


15 

— 

‘ 93 ,} 93? 

! 73p ! 

67 69|) 

12 

205^200 

92i92l 

93]93'} 

I 00 ] 0 i 

loUi] 


15 

!268]9] 

9.34 ; 

71 7.3p' 

67 69p 

M 

206 

92j92k 

9:;]y.‘i^ 

KX’JOJ 

101 il.] 


— 

269 

93 ! 

72 74p 

67 G9p 


— 1 

921 

9’5i93,i 

10040 } 

101414 


— 

260] 

93^ 

72p 

67 6 !)p 

17 

205^206 

92^92^ 

93,] 93^ 

100 ] 04 - 

10141 ?, 

15i 


2fj0]70 

93^ 

j 

67 GOp 

18 

205^206 

92^1921 

93i‘)3f. 

KXliOj 

101 11 ; 

15, 

15 ; 

— 

93] 1 

74 76p 

67 GOpI 

19 

205{205| 

92192 » 

93^93] 

I00]0} 

loiiu 

15 


270 

93] 

74 76p 

67 G9P| 

20 

205^205?, 

92192? 

93^93^ 

100 ’ 0 } 

101 .il] 

15 

1-V. 

269170 

93| 

j 

67 G9P| 

21 

205} 205 J 

92492? 

93l93f, 

lOC'io} 

lOl-dl^ 

15 


269] 70 

9.3| 

— 

67 69p 

23 

207|205| 

92|92j 

93i93] 

100]01 

louli 

15 


270 Oil 


75 76p 

67 G9P 

24 

205.] 206 , 

92^92? 

9;ij}9.3^ 

100 ] 0 - 

101 u-I a 

15 


271 1 

9.3] 

75 76p 

67 6.9p' 

25 : 

205.^206 j 

92^22^ 

j 

93] 93^. 

looios 

loiju 

15 


270] 71 

9.35 

.J 

67 69j| 


FHhtJEHfCK liARRYf Sloclc and Share Broker^ 

7, Birchin Lancy CoDihid^ 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


<i[ralrutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, March 3. 

In the. matter of D. F Clark and others, 
Ousebf and MacNaghten, Assignees of 
Ferguson and Co., v. Greg son and others, 
A <isignees.— This was an appeal from the 
Insolvent Court, on a judgment pro- 
nouticed August 19, 1837, (see last vol. 
p. 72). 

Sir E. Rj/an . — Tills is a petition of ap- 
peal from a decision, in the Insolvent 
Court, of our lamented colleague, Sir 
Benjamin II. Malkin. I should have 
pone fully into my reasons, if I had seen 
any ground to differ from the judgment 
appealed from, hut on the fullest con- 
sulcration of the circumstances, I am 
clearly of opinion that the learned judge 
(ic'cidcd con ectly. 'J'he circumstance that 
the house was insolvent at the period 
when the retiring partner quitted it, is not 
suirieient to affect the transaction, it other- 
wise bond fide. The whole question turns 
on the existence or non-existence of fraud. 
“ Exparte Peake,” in the 1st vol. ot Mad- 
(lock’s Reports, governs the present case ; 
it was there held that knowledge ot the 
insolvency alone, without other circum- 
stances to evidence fraud, was not sutfi- 
eiont. The decision which 1 formerly 
pave in the case ari‘-iiig from the insol- 
vency of Palmer and Co., and the decision 
ot Mr. Justice Grant in the case of Mac- 
intosh and Co. in the Insolvent Court, 
are both distingui-shable Irom the present. 
There the transactions w'eie atfected hy 
baud. In the present instance, looking 
at the whole of the evidence, I am of opi- 
nion that the airangement was fairly and 
honestly made. The order must be dis- 
charged, and with costs. 

Sir ,7. P. Grant . — The present appeal 
has made it necessary for me to reconsider 
the decision which I pronounced when 
sitting alone in the Insolvent Court, in 
the case relating to Macintosh and Co. I 
have not changed the opinion I then 
formed, and if the circumstances of the 
present ease had been the same, I sliould 
have given a similar decision. Rut all 
these cases must depend on their own 
peculiar circumstances, and fraud, which 
existed in that case, and which was ex- 
pressed to be the ground of that decision, 
IS absent here. There is no reason to 
houht that the statement of their accounts, 
as het forth by the partners at the time of 
the retirement, was made in good faith. 
Although there was a deficiency of assets, 
rhey might reasonably suppose tliat this 
" ould he subsequently made up. I think 

Ai^ua, Journ. N.S, VouCG, No.l02. 


the case cited in 1st Maddock is precisely 
in point ; and Anderson v. Maltby,” cited 
for the defendant, differs from the present 
case, because there the circumstances 
showed that the partner retired solely 
from the conviction that the house was 
insolvent at the time. The appellants 
have shown no ground for disturbing the 
decision. 

Discharged with costs. 

March 16. 

Beebee Iloorun v. Shaik KhyrooUah. 

This was an action of assumpsit, on a spe- 
cial agreement, instituted hy a wife against 
her husband. This agreement was a formal 
post-nuptial settlement, by which the 
liushand undertook to pay a mai riagc-por- 
tion of Sa. Rs. 4,000, one moiety imme- 
diately, and the other during wedlock, and 
further to find food and raiment for his 
wile, and not to marry .. second wife 
without her coii.sent and approbation. 
The breaches were — first, the non-payment 
of the stipulated marriage-portion ; se- 
condly, default in providing for and main- 
taining the wife; thirdly, marrying a 
second wife without the consent of the 
plaintiff ; and lastly, marrying a third 
wife. The defendant had allowed judg- 
ment to go by default, and damages were 
now to be assessed. 

The Court at first questioned whether 
an agreement not to marry a plurality of 
wives (that privilege being recognized by 
Mahomedan law) was not illegal, as 
being against public policy, and in restraint 
of nmniage in general; but its legality 
was afterwards admitted. 

The deed of marriage-settlement was 
put ill and proved by tlie attesting wit- 
ness, and by the mullah, who had drawn 
it up, and explained the contents. 

The half-brother of the plaintiff was 
called to prove the circumstances. By his 
evidence it appeared, that the wife (the 
present plaintiff) had been sent on a visit 
to her father, and tlie defendant in the 
meantime availed liimself of the opportu- 
nity to take unto liimself another bride. 
II is first wife returned once to the house; 
but, having quarrelled with her husband 
for his conjugal infidelity, was promptly 
turned out, and never took up her abode 
with him again. She had been living ever 
since with her mother, and her personal 
expenditure might amount to about eight 
rupees per montli, besides four rupees for 
a servant, and the expenses of a chdd 
which she had bought! 

Sir Edward Ryan . — The Court is of 
opinion that the plaintiff is entitled to 
Rs. 2,000, being that half of the dower, 
payable immediately ; but the other 

(I) 
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moiety cannot be said to have yet fallen 
due, because no particular time havin{i^ 
been specified, the husband must be 
allowed the whole period of wedlock for 
the payment. We also think that the 
wife is entitled to lls. 10 per month for 
maintenance. As to the third and fourth 
breaches, we cannot consider the non- 
fulfilment of an engagement against marry- 
ing a plurality of wives, a subject matter 
for damages, unless you can give positive 
proof of what damages have been sus- 
tained. 

Mr. Prinsep suggested, that, as it was 
a valid broach, nominal damages at all 
events ought to he entered pro forma. 

The Court acquiesced. 

Verdict for the plaintiff accordingly. 

Court op Nizamct Adai.ut, February 3, 

Raggoonaih Mufhee v Kissen Jumnah. 
—Charged with committing a dacoity in 
the house of the prosecutor’s brother, 
Sunkee Muthee, and setting file to his 
house and murdering him, on the 5th 
May 1837. 

The deceased, it appears, was a hard- 
hearted and severe extortioner and usu- 
rious money-lender, who had brought on 
himself the ill-will of a great portion of 
the inhabitants of the village in which he 
lived, who concerted this robbery of bis 
house, attended with arson and murder, 
in a fit of revenge. In the night, a great 
mob assembled, and attacked the de- 
ceased’s house, robbed and plundered it, 
murdered the deceased, and set fire to bis 
house. At first, fear deterred the neigh- 
bours and the relatives of the deceased 
from instituting this plaint, and they en- 
deavoured to hush it up, in which attempt 
the police authorities on the spot likewise 
connived, and some of them were subse- 
quently convicted of this connivance at 
the Magistrate’s Court, and punished ; 
and the Sessions Judge, on reference to 
him, doubled the punishment awarded by 
the magistrate to one of them. In this 
attempt to smother all further inquiry 
into this matter, the prosecutor and the 
deceased’s mother likewise tor a time 
coalesced, and gave out that the deceased 
had been burnt in the house. But after 
the amlas of the police had been punished, 
the prosecutor, the widow of the deceased, 
and another of his brothers, took courage, 
and lodged their plaint at the thanah ; 
they secured many of the persons who 
composed the gang which had robbed and 
murdered the deceased, and added, that 
they had distinctly recognized their per- 
sons. In consequence of tJiis informa- 
tion, this prisoner was apprehended ; aiid 
he, after lieiiig questioned several times 
by the police authontie.s, at length con- 
fessed he was one of the gang, llis con- 
fessions were committed to writing, and 
the attesting witness to it deposed that 


they were voluntarily given, without any 
coercion or inducement, nor was the pri- 
soner intoxicated at the time he made 
these confessions ; although the prisoner 
in his defence, has stated that the peon' 
who w'as set over him as a guard at the* 
thanah, intoxicated him, and then by 
threats and promises forced him to confess 
a crime of which he is wholly innocent. 
There is no other evidence to convict the 
prisoner of the crime for which he has 
been tried, except his confessions, and the 
testimony of the prosecutors and his rela- 
tives, which, as they at first narrated these 
occurrences in a different manner, cannot 
now be credited. Heyoiid tliis defence, 
the prisoner made no other, nor did he 
call any witness to bear out bis defence. 

The Mahoinedaii law oftieer of the 
Sessions Judge’s Court, in his futwah, 
convicted the prisoner on his own confer, 
sioiis of the crime laid to his charge, and 
declared him liable to discretionary punish, 
ment by akoohut. The Sessions Judge, 
in summing up the case, conciiriod with 
the futwah of the law officer of his court, 
in convicting the prisoner, and recom- 
mended the Superior Court to .sentence 
the prisoner to imprisonment for life in the 
Allipore jail. 

Thiscase was, in the Nizamnt Adawlut, 
investigated by Mr. Ross Hutchinson, 
one of the judges of that court, who, m 
accordance with the futwah. of the law 
officer of the Superior Court, which on its 
verdict declared the prisoner to be guilty, 
and liable to discretionary puni.shment at 
the option of the judges of the Nizuinut 
Court, coincided in this finding, and, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
sentenced tlie prisoner to imprisonment 
for life in the Allipore jail, with hard 
labour, and in irons. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THF. GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Lord Auckland and suite made their 
entree into Meerut on the 6th February, 
and was received with due pomp by the 
authorities and military. His lordship 
held a levee, and the Misses Eden re- 
ceived the ladies of the station. 

The Governor-general’s approach was 
auspiciously timed, in the estimation of 
the natives, by a copious fall of ram, 
which banislied the prospect of famine, 
and drew forth the enthusiasm of th® 
natives at their poojahs 

Tlie Governor-general and bis party 
left Meerut on the Hth for Delhi. Here 
they were received in state, and thePfki 
Gazette contains a long account of visits 
of ceremony, entertainments durbars, wc- 
His lordship visited the native and Eng- 
lish colleges, and on the 2'ith February 
took his departure. . 

The Goverrior-generars camp 
KurnUul on the 2d March, and was 
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leave the station on the 7th, and to reach 
Schaiunpore, through the Dhoon, on the 
9th. From Seharunpore it is probable 
the Governor-general, witli a few attend- 
iiuis, will proceed via Naliur and Miis- 
soorie, while the rest of the camp go by 
Bar to Simla. 

OVFIII.AKD COMMUNICATION. 

Great complaints are made of the delay 
attending the Bombay rfoA. At a meet- 
ing of the committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce on the 8th March, it was 
determined to address the Government, 
respecting the delay; and to urge the 
expediency of entertaining extra runilers 
to convey the overland mail ; the appear- 
ance of which at Bombay can now be 
calculated with precision. It was pro- 
posed also to request the Government to 
take measuies, so that the communication 
with England via the Red Sea shall be 
continued without any interruption, even 
under the contingency of steamers being 
despatched to the Persian Gulf. 

The cause of the delay in the arrival of 
the despatcli is said to he the excessive 
weight ot the packets, weighing at least 
two maunds (IGOlhs ), and the contents, 
including newspapers, amounted to 1,500 
covers, by far the most numerous as to 
Its contents, and the most weighty and 
bulky as to size, of all despatches hereto- 
fore received. Two extra runners posted 
on the dak route will cost about Rs, 10,000 
per annum, and with this addition the 
despatcli will always be certain to ariive 
within twenty-four hours alter the re- 
gular dak. 

'I’lie Hurkaru of March 1 I tli says ; 
“Olliers have, we understand, been dc- 
spatclied to Ihunhay, wliich will have the 
effect ol preventing the detention of future 
overland mails, Wlnit the pailieulars of 
tlic new arrangeinents are we have not 
yet heard ; hut we are told that tlie 
whole line of communication will be re- 
modelled.” 

The Friend of India observes : “ The 
difficulties which attend the plan of fixing 
the steam port of India on the western 
coast are only now beginning to appear. 
The speed and regularity of steam com- 
munication is rapidly draw ing the wliole 
communication between India and Eng- 
land into this channel. The habit of 
writing monthly by steam is becoming 
miiversal; and the idea of despatching 
letters by sea from the ports of India is 

owing obsolete. The steam mails will, 
therefore, soon sw'ell to double and treble 
"‘oir present size. Two additional run- 
ners will do but little to expedite this 
accumulation of letters. When the rains 
have set in, and the roads have become 
heavy, the delays will become so severe 
as to draw forfli complaints from the 
''hole of India, but more particularly 
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from Calcutta. There is no solid remedy 
against these inconveniences but the 
adoption of the comprehensive plan ; 
W'hich, when once established, will ramify 
itself to distant ports, and create a new 
bond of union between the various com- 
mercial ports in Asia, and between Asia 
and Europe. By the comprehensive plan, 
not only Bombay, but Calcutta, Madras, 
Ceylon, the Mauritius, the Straits, China, 
and even the new world of Australia, will 
be brought to participate directly in the 
benefits of this communication." 

TflE NEWSPAFKtt PRESS. 

The leading newspapers of Calcutta are 
in a state of keen hostility : the Eitylish- 
man and the linrkaru have for some time 
past been at daggers-drawn, and now the 
Conrury under its new editor, has been 
embroiled in the fray, being roughly 
handled by both These arc matters into 
which we do not think it necessary to 
enter; hut, in order to show the mode in 
which those hostilities are carried on, we 
suhioin two paragraphs from two of the 
iival papers : 

“ The public has heon our firm .sup- 
port, in sj)itc of dll the low trickeries and 
/tifjli attenqits to suppioss the honest di^- 
cussion of all subjects, foreign, internal, 
literal y, or piditical, which have from time 
to time been started in our columns. We 
may have erred in our judgment in treating 
them, never in honesty of intention ; and 
the consequence has been a steady and 
certain provision. We are enabled to pay 
our establishment, to pay our agents in 
all quarters of the globe, to pay for our 
London supplies, to keep our presses and 
types from the visits of Messrs. Doe and 
Roe, and to keep our credit unsuspected 
at the hanks. Does the Englishman's list 
do as much for him — Unrkaru. 

“ We answer, yes. Our list does this 
and a great deal more for us. It enables 
us to pay the debts incurred in our time 
of adversity r« full without deduction of 
any sort. We can say more than this, 
which is, that all the debts we owe, due 
or not due, do not amount to any thing 
like the sum which Mr. Samuel Smith’s 
creditors sacrificed to him in the very last 
compromise with which he was indulged. 
This, as he says, is matter ‘ strictly of a 
private character,’ and we should not have 
alluded to it, had he abstained from the 
utterly false Insinuations with respect to 
ourselves to which he has demanded an 
answer. He has his answer now, and 
we shall say no more on the subject, 
which cannot be interesting to any of our 
readers, and which we regret to be com- 
pelled to notice ; but so public an attack, 
requires as public arefutation.” — English- 
man. 

The last paragraph drew fortli a still 
more personal retort, and subsequent 
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exposures of thO private concerns of the 
parties. 

SANSCRIT SCHOOLS. 

We have been informed that a petition, 
very numerously signed, the signatures 
being native, has been recently, within tlie 
last day or two, sent in to Government; 
the prayer of which is, that measures be 
taken for the institution of schools, to be 
devoted exclusively to the study of Sans- 
crit. as a foundation for the formation of 
one general language, consolidating or 
superseding the various dialects of Ben- 
gailee which now obtain. This petition, 
w’iiich has been handed over by Govern- 
ment to the Education Committee, is 
wortliy, vve understand, of serious atten- 
tion, from the gieat number of its signa- 
tures, amounting, vve are told (for vve have 
not seen it), to thousands, and must be 
taken, therefore, to be the expression of 
opinion prevalent with respect to the 
great evil now to be deploicd, i. e. the 
want in Bengal of one fixed and generally 
understood language, having one known 
character, and common to all classes of 
the inhabitants of this vast and fertile 
district. — Cal. Cour., Feb. 

HUMAN SACRIFIC ES. 

Extract of a letter from Capt. Campbell, 
dated Gooinsur, 25tli February: — “I 
have been most fortunate iu my late ex- 
pedition among the wild Khoridsof Goom- 
fcur, and have received no less than 103 
children of various ages, who were in- 
tended for sacrifice by these barbarians, 
and that without the application of force; 
these children aie now at head-quarters, 
and form a most interesting group, happy, 
such as were aware of their situation, in 
having escaped the fate which awaited 
them, ” 

DWARKANATH TAGORt. 

Dwarkanath Tagore has set a noble 
examjile of benevolence to bis country- 
men, by giving a lac of rupees (upwards 
of iG 10,000), to be appropriated to some 
charitable objects in Calcutta, connected 
with the operations of the District Cha- 
ritable Society ; he has requested Messrs. 
Parker and W. Prinsep to undertake the 
necessary arrangements in connexion with 
the society. He has suggested as parti- 
cular objects, the poor blind, and lepers. 

AFFRAY. 

On the evening of tlic 5th February, 
when the 3d Dragoons was encamped at 
Survvah, one stage east of Sherghotty, 
some of the soldiers went into a village, 
and got into a house where there were 
women. The male part of the family 
tried to turn out the intruders, an affray 
took place, and one of tiie villagers, a 
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man, sixty or seventy years of age, was 
killed. Col. Thackwell immediately re- 
ported the circumstance to the magistrate 
at Gya, and requested him to come over 
and investigate the case. Mr. Onslow 
arrived next day. The son of the 
deceased hoped to be able to recognize 
some of the soldiers, one in particular 
who had fallen, and who, he thought* 
must have retained marks of injury on 
the elbow. The regiment was drawn 
up in companies. The deceased’s son, 
accompanied by the magistrate and 
commanding officer, inspected the men, 
and those against whom he entertained 
suspicion were stripped, but he did not 
succeed in detecting any of the rioters ; 
bis eyes, be said, were dazzled by the light 
of so many white faces I Circumstances 
were mentioned by two of the sergeants, 
which threw .suspicion upon one or two 
individuals, but no proof could be oh- 
tained. The friends of the deceased went 
away satisfied that every thing had been 
done in the power of the magistrate and 
commanding officer to find out the crimi- 
nal, but that (heir own qismut was had.— 
Cbur. 3Iar. 2. 

LAW COMMISSION, 

The Charter, alter having created, so to 
apeak, a legislative member of the Su- 
preme Council of India, directed that a 
Law Commission should be appointed, to 
consist of not more than five persons, 
whose salaries should be according to the 
highest scale of remuneration enjoyed hy 
any of the servants of the Company under 
members of Council. The commission- 
ers were to consist of such persons as the 
Court of the Directors, with the approba- 
tion of the Board of Control, should re- 
commend ; and of such other persons, if 
necessary, as the said Governor-general 
in Council should think fit. However 
loose, vague, and indistinct this provision 
may he, it seems clearly to have been the 
intention of Pailiamcnt that the Law 
Commission should consist of persons dif- 
ferent from the Legislative Council ; that 
the former body sliould submit their la- 
bours to the revision of the latter; that, 
in fact, the Supreme Council should con- 
trol the Law Commission. Yet the first 
act of the Governor-general was to ap- 
point Mr. Macaulay, who was a member 
of the Superior Coiilrolling Board, to be 
the President of the Law Commipion ; 
to set him to the framing of laws in the 
commission, upon which he would he 
required to sit in judgment in the Legis- 
lative Council. The Governor-general 
himself being in tlie anomalous position of 
hearing appeals from himself as Governor 
of Bengal, was determined that the ano- 
maly should not standalone ; so his lordship 
repeated it in the case of Mr Macaulay* 
But as it had been determined that the 
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Luw Commission should exhibit as wide 
a departure as possible from the provi- 
sions of the Act, no sooner was it con- 
stituted, titan its t unctions were entirely 
cliaiifted, and l)y the same paramount au- 
thority. Instead of directing it to make 
inquiries into the jurisdiction, power, and 
rules of the existing courts of judicature, 
and the police establishments, and toframe 
re])orts, the Govcrnor-geneml m Council 
set It down at once to code-making. In- 
stead of directing what places the com- 
missioners should visit in the prosecution 
ot their researches, he at once abolished 
the ambulutoiy character which Parlia- 
hainent had given to them, andfixedthem 
in Calcutta. Thus was the object of the 
Act entirely defeated. The individual 
who, in his legislative capacity, was to ex- 
ercise a control over the labours of the 
],HW Commission, was apiiouited to pre- 
side over them ; and the Commission it- 
sflt, instead of tiavTlling tlirough the 
country, making inquiries and training le- 
ports which should become the touiida- 
tion of law, was setdowui to law'-making; 
and their first production was the renal 
Code.— jFVtend of India. 


MILITARV ORTUAN ASYI.l M. 

The General IMaiiagement of the .Mili- 
tary Orphan Society have recommended 
to the army the abandonment of the 
new or Maddock Rules, siqiportmg their 
iidviee, by a'statcment of facts, of winch 
tlie following is a preas. 

Tlic society has now for two months 
been witliout a deputy-governor, nor is 
there any prospect ot the othco being 
Idled. It has been formally olfercd to the 
Uevs. H. Fisher and II S. Fisher, to 
Lieut.-Col. Powiiey, to Captains Oiiso- 
ley. Birch, Henderson, and Fitzgerald, 
Other individuals were also privately can- 
vassed oil the subject ; but tlieir strong 
disinclination, under existing circum- 
stances, to accept ofiice, prevented any 
mure icgular application. The General 
I\Ianagcmcnt, whicli sliouhl consist of 
twelve members, has been incomplete 
fur some eighteen months ; it now con- 
sists of only four divisional representatives 
and two honorary managers ; there is no 
prospect of the existing vacancies being 
filled up to the complement contemplated 
by the rules, the suffrages of various divi- 
sions of the army having been taken 
during the past year no less than twenty- 
mo nv times to no purpose, the officers 
elected having, in every instance, declined 
to act. One cf the original propositions 
has already been rescinded, and four of 
tlie remaining five essentially modified, 
by the votes of the army. Two attempts 
have been made to procure a meeting at 
the Town Hall to receive and adopt the 


annual report ; both have failed, only four 
voters attending on the first, and two ou 
the second occasion, whereas iwelveh the 
least number required by the regulation. 
The General Management have, there- 
fore, felt it their duty to report to the 
army their present position, and their total 
inability to put in force the requirements 
of the new rules, trusting that the army 
w'ill come to their assistance by repealing 
tliose rules, and thus relieve them from 
the responsibility of being bound by regu- 
lations which they cannot carry into exe- 
cution. — Huric., Mar. 1. 

MKTCALFK TESTIMONIA T,. 

At a public meeting, on the 19th Fe- 
bruary, of the subscribeis to the Mctcalte 
Testimonial, Janies Pattlc, Esq., in the 
chair, it was resolved : 

“That this meeting enters cordially 
into the leelmgs expressed by the meet- 
ing of the British inhabitants at Agra, in 
their resolution exjiiessirig their desire to 
erect a statue in honour ol Sir C. T. Met- 
calfe, and to present him with a service 
ot plate, and doubts not tliat the commu- 
nity of Biitish India will co.O|)erate 
effectually in tJie promotion of these ob- 
jects. 

“ That by combining together tile dif- 
ferent public subscriptions (which are now 
raising), to offer testimonials to Sir C. 
T. Metcalfe, it would enable tlie whole 
Indian eommunity to express, in a more 
distinguished manner, their appreciation 
of the merits and esteem for the character 
of that eminent man. 

“ That a committee consisting of the 
following gmitlcmen — the Chief Justice, 
Gen. McGregor, Mr. H. M. Parker, 
Mr. C. II ihinsep, Dr. John Grant, 
Capt. T. J. Taylor, JMr. L. Clarke, Mr. 
R. J. Bagshaw— be formed, to collect the 
subscriptions of the residents in Calcutta, 
and put themselves in communication 
with the committees, formed or to be 
foimed at the other presidencies and sta- 
tions, in order to receive the sums that 
may be forwarded ; and that it be an in- 
struction to the committee to call an- 
other meeting on some convenient day, 
after not less than two months, and to re- 
port the amount available for the pur- 
poses in view, with their recommendation 
as to its disposal, in order that a final re- 
solution may then be come to in respect 
to the appropriation of the funds.” 

distress in the interior. 

The Cawnpoor Relief Society have 
published a report, in which they give a 
statement of their means of disbursements 
as follows ; — Receipts up to the end of 
1H37, Rs. 7,8H ; in hand, Rs. 6,674 ; total 
Ils. 14,515. Expenditure, Rs. 8,890 ; in 
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hand, ht January 1838, Rs. 5,62.5. They 
state that the Goveniment have engaged 
to provide for the able-bodied to an unlU 
mited extent. The plan of relief hitherto 
pursued is that of employing those able to 
labour in some work of acknowledged 
public utility, paying to each of them four 
pice, which, in the present scarcity, can 
barely procure a daily meal, and, to all 
others, as many cowries, according to the 
load and distance to which it is carried, as 
will enable them, by a little exertion, to 
gain sufficient to supply the demands of 
nature. The labour has been employed 
on the public roads, parades, and the 
ground in the neighbourhood of public 
buildings. “ The number of deaths from 
exposure and starvation, whi( ti I'avecome 
under the cognizance of the society, may 
be estimated at 600 since the 1st of Sep- 
tember last, tffid, including those through- 
out the station, at 1,200 by the lowest cal- 
culation ; and the average number relieved 
daily, 1300. Seven houses, capable of 
holding fourteen individuals, have been 
built during the past year on the pre- 
mises of the Society which now can afford 
.shelter to foi ty-four persons. The num- 
ber of located paujjcrs perfectly helpless 
is thirty.” 

At Agra the European residents have 
been also most active and charitable in 
assisting the poor, during the great scar- 
city ; four or five liundred rupees monthly 
are subscribed for that purpose. The 
extent of suffering from w'ant of food at 
that place may be imagined, when not less 
than fifteen individuals, chiefly women 
and children, have been crushed to death, 
in the rush to obtain a share of the distri- 
bution. A letter from Agra says : “ The 
distress here consequent on the drought 
is awful, and every hundred rupees given 
to our District Relief Society 1 verily be- 
lieve preserves as many souls from death 
for a month.” 

At Muttra, a small station, 400 per- 
sons are provided for daily by subscrip- 
tions from the civil and military services 
there. 

Nilmoney Day, of Calcutta, has for- 
warded Rs. 500 through Government for 
the use of the poor in the Bindabun, near 
Muttra, and he has been persuading his 
intimates to follow his example. 

On the 28th February a meeting took 
place at the Town Hall, to take into con- 
sideration the distressed state of the 
Upper Provinces ; when the bishop pre- 
sided at a respectable assemblage. 

llie following resolutions were passed* 

“ That authentic information has been 
received of the existence of extreme 
distress, in consequence of the drought, 
in certain parts of the N.W. Provinces, 
and that, under the orders of the Lieut.- 
governor, measures for the relief of this 


distress have been taken by Government, 
by the remission or suspension of the 
public demand for revenue, and by direc- 
tions given to the civil authorities to 
afford employment, without limit, to all 
persons willing to work. But the Lieut.. 
governor did not deem it expedient to 
sanction the grant of elcniosynary aid 
from the public coffers to persons unable 
to work. That this meeting is of opinion 
that it is the office of private chanty to 
step in to supply the void above alluded 
to, by affording, as far as possible, the 
means of support to the aged and the 
young, and to those too infirm to labour. 

“ Tliat, with this object, a subscrip, 
tion be opened at both the banks, books 
be circulated, and other measures taken 
to invite the contributions of the public, 
and especially of the native community, 
for the relief of the dreadful distress 
known to exist in the N.W. Provinces.” 

Mr. Mangles read a note by Mr. Se- 
cretary Thomason, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, stating that the efforts ot Govern- 
ment lor the alleviation of the distress 
in the provinces have been directed— 
first, to a suspension of the demand for 
the goveniment jiima; secondly, to the 
employment of the able-bodied destitute 
on woik.s of public utility, such as the 
construction of roads, the excavation of 
tanks, &c. ; thirdly, to the preservation of 
the public peace, and moie especially to 
the protection of the trade in grain. 

Mr. Mangles mentioned tliat the reve- 
nue remitted by the Government amount- 
ed to not less than sixty lakhs of rupees. 
He added that what was now required of 
society was not grain— for of that there 
was a sufficiency— but money wherewith 
the local authorities might purchase lood 
for those who were without it. 

Russomoy Dutt earnestly dwelt upon 
the importance of his countrymen coming 
forward on the pre.sent occasion. “ The 
Government,” said the baboo, “ has 
done its duty;— the Europeans w'ould 
doubtless do theirs : it was for the na- 
tives to show that they were not back- 
ward, when so serious a cull was made 
upon their bounty.” 

The subscriptions, on the 18th March, 
amounted to Rs. 40,3.32, amongst which 
is one of Rs. 2.000 from Baneeram 
Utteetram Himut Behadur, vakeel of the 
Guicowar; the bishop and several mer- 
cantile firms subscribed Rs. l,0O0 each. 

The committee for managing the 
fund have since reported proceedings. 
They state that the Government have 
authorised their being furitsbed with cre- 
dits on the Treasuries of the N.VV^. 
Provinces to the extent of Rs. 20,000 in 
arlvance ; the committee have been en- 
abled to despatch remittances to the seve- 
ral stations. 
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Letters were at the same time ad> 
dressed to the principal residents at all 
the civil and military stations in the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, re- 
questing them to set on foot subscriptions 
in their respective districts in aid of the 
fund. 

COAL IN INDIA. 

A report of a committee for investi- 
gating the mineral resources of India, 
prepared by Dr. McClelland, the secre- 
tary, ascertains the capability of supplying 
coal from three or four known coal seams 
connected with the great Rurdwan basin, 
but situated nearer to the Adjai than to 
the Damooda, at the Cutwa dep6t on the 
Hooghly, and from Chirapoonjee, in the 
Kasya Hills, at Dinapore. From the 
former 2,000 maunds of coal were deli- 
vered at the dep6t, at a cost of about 
four annas per mannd ; but as the quality 
has not been sufficiently tested, it is at 
present not known how far the compe- 
tition with the Uanegunge colliery may 
prove favourable. The coal, about 1,000 
nviunds, sent from the Kasya Hills, cost 
at Dinapore six annas per mannd, being 
little more than half of the cost of Ilane- 
giiMge at the same dep6t. The quality of 
this coal was known from former trials to 
be superior to that of the Raneginige 
mines, and there seems a well-founded 
expectation that the rivcr-steain-nuviga- 
tion will be much facilitated from the 
establishments now forming under the 
inaiiagement of Mr. C. Brownlow, an 
enterprizirig and practical man. The vein 
is described as ot great thickness, easily 
accessil»le, high above the inconvenience 
of floods, so that almost the only expense 
attending the working of this mine was 
the carriage down the hills, and the sub- 
sefiueiit boat conveyance. Another pro- 
mising site is at Chilmari, on the western 
face of the Garrow Hills, from its prox- 
imity to river communication, and \>here, 
it appears, Mr. Cracroftand Mr. Ilomfray 
have persons employed searching for the 
most desirable position. The testimony 
of Capt. Jenkins is given to the expe- 
diency of sending a scientific surveyor to 
fully examine the whole of the southern 
hills of the Assam valley, where a series 
of carboniferous formations exist, une- 
qualled in extent by any elsewhere disco- 
vered in India. The investigation in the 
Rajarnahl Hill has not been so successful ; 
and further excavations at Sikrigully and 
at Hurrah have shown there is no coal at 
the former place, while at the latter it is 
extremely bad : a mere bituminous shale, 
^mall in quantity, and situated below 
water level. 

We have before alluded to the discove- 
f'es in Cuttack by Lieut. Kittoe, on the 
nortliern brancli of the Mahanuddi, but 


he has not bad an opportunity of examin.* 
ing the localities himself. On the Ner- 
budda, Major Ousley has continued his 
researches, and has ascertained the sites 
of several extensive deposits; but the 
navigation of the river does not yet admit 
of transport. — Hurk., Mar. 3. 

TRADIC OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 

A regulation has been made by the Court 
of Directors, under the authority given to 
them by the Act 37 Geo. III. cap. 117, 
ill order to remove doubts, whether a pre- 
vious regulation of 29th August 1829, 
did or did not permit vessels under a 
foreign flag, in amity with the Crown of 
England, to carry goods, not their original 
cargo, from one port to another in British 
India, or to carry on the coasting or 
country trade. The present regulation, 
after providing for the hospitable recep- 
tion of “ foreign ships belqpging to any 
state or country in Europe or America in 
the ports and liarhours in the East-Indies, 
whether they come from their own coun- 
try or any other place, ’ declares that 
“ such ships shall have liberty to import 
into such sea-ports, from their own res- 
pective countries, goods, the produce of 
their countries ; and to export goods from 
such sea- port to any foreign country what- 
ever.” But the conveyance of goods from 
one British port in India to another Bri- 
tish port in India, on freight or other- 
wise, is expressly excluded. The original 
inward cargoes, however, of such ships, 
may be discharged at different British 
])orts, and the outward cargoes of such 
ships may be laden at different British 
ports, for their foreign destination. 

All doubt in regard to foreign flags 
clearing out with the produce of the 
country for China is put an end to by the 
present regulation. 

UNION BANK. 

At a special general meeting of proprie- 
tors of the Union Bank, held on the I5tb 
December, Mr. Holroyd, the chairman of 
the directors, proposed the following reso- 
lutions ; 

let. That an increase of eifjht lakhg be imme- 
diately added to the Union Bank stock, so as to 
make the capital forty laklig, and that it is ex- 

K xiient to double the present capital of thirty-two 
khs gradually : and as experience shall demon- 
strate, that profitable employment can be found 
for further capital in hanking business in Calcutta 
and the presidency at large. 

2d. That such addition be made by creating eight 
hundred new shares, of Co.’s Rs, 1,(K)0 each, to be 
disposed of as follows, Each holder of four 
shares on the 15iJi day of January 1838, to be en- 
titled to one new share at par, on paying for the 
same in the manner provided for In the 4th resolu- 
tion. 

3d. That such shares as cannot be taken off in the 
manner provided for by the 2d resolution, liecause 
several of the present shareholders each hold num- 
bers of shares not div isible by four, be put up at par, 
and sold by auction among the proprietors them- 
selves. and the profits of premium applied for the 
benefit of those not enabled, for the cause aboye- 
mentioned, to obtain new shares at par. 
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4th. That the shares be paid for as follows, viz. 

One-fourth In one month, from the 15th day of 
January IttW. 

Onc-fourth by promissory notes, bearing Interest 
at ten per cent., payable In two months, from the 
same day. 

Onc-fourth by note, bearing like interest, pay- 
able in four months, from the same day. 

The remaining fourth by note, bearing like inte- 
rest, payable in six months, from the same day. 

Proprietors paying cash down, on or before 1st 
Feb. next, to receive dividends for the full period, 
from 1st January to 30th June; and iiroprietors 
paying cash after the 1st Feb. to receive dividends 
pro ratd from the date of payment. 

5th. That such sale be held on the 1st Feb. next, 
after the contirmation of these resolutions by a 
majority of proprietors at a second specual general 
meeting, eonsened for that purpose. 

♦ith. Tlirt the period within which absentee pro- 
prietors must pay up for their additional stock be, 
for those in Furopo and America, the 30th June 
1031); and for those at the (’ape, (.'hina, or New 
South Wales, the .‘list Decemlier HUH; and for 
those elsewhere, and above hfteen days* dak from 
the presidency, a reasonable period in addition to 
that allowed to residents of Calcutta, to be fixed 
by the Directors. 

The resolutions were carried unani- 
mously, a 

The success which has attended the 
operations of the Union Bank by which 
the last dividend readied twelve percent, 
has made the directors more liberal, and 
tliey are now about to share a little of 
their profits with their constituents, m 
the shape of an increase of interest to de- 
positors. We hear also that there will be 
an addition of ten lacs made to the capital 
of the Union Bank in June next.— 

Mar. 6. 

PRINCIPAL SUnnER AMEKNS. 

A circular order, recently circulated by 
the Court of Siiddcr Dewanriy, lays down 
rules for givinii; ed’oet to tlie Act wliuh 
confers on principal sndder ameens the 
initiative jurisdiction of all civd suits, 
whatever their amount. The Act was 
severely criticised at the time, partly 
with and partly without reason. Tlic 
most reasonable objection raiseil against 
its arrangements was, that to confine the 
cognizance of cases which involved points 
of English law to native judges and un- 
covenanted judicial officers, who were 
conversant only with the local regulations, 
would be an act of injustice to the suitors. 
This provision of the Act has been equi- 
tably modified. The zillah judge is now 
forbidden to refer such suits to any prin- 
cipal sudder ameen who is ignorant of the 
English language. This principle might, 
however, have been extended much far- 
ther, with great advantage. A mere ac- 
quaintance with English cannot qualify a 
native to enter on the examination of 
suits which arise out of documents drawn 
up according to the intricate forms of 
English law. For many years to come, 
all such causes should be confined to the 
courts of the European judges. 

In this circular order, the principal 
sudder ameen is ordered to make his re- 


port to the zillah judge in Persian.-.. 
Friend of India^ Feb. 8, 

THE BENGAL VULTURE. 

Lieut. Hutton has proved, by careful 
observation, that the Bengal vultures 
(contrary to what has been asserted of 
those ot America) are gregarious, that 
they feed on fresh as well as putrid sub- 
stances, and that both discover their prey 
by the combined faculties of scent and 
sight. He says he has repeatedly seen 
flocks ot the Bengal vultures, at Neemucli, 
squcd)l)lirig over the carcass of a camel or an 
ox, which had not been dead more than a 
few heurs, and wliich was as yet perfect- 
ly flesh. Sight alone, in these eases, 
guided them to their prey. On tile utlier 
hand, to tiy their scent, he encased a re- 
cently-killed dog in a coarse canvas bag, 
and hung it up iu a large harkat (or biin- 
yau) tree, so that no bird soaring above 
could possibly sec it. “ On the fourth 
day,” lie says, “ I repaired to the spot, 
and found about twenty vultures sitting 
on the tree, all of them being on that 
side, directly over the body of the dog, 
which had now become very offensive ; 
there were also sevcial vultures soaring 
aloft in wide circles above the tree, one 
of them every now and then descending 
and alighting.” 

SIR C. T. METCALFE. 

The Agra papers are full of the doings 
of the station to honour the departure of 
the Governor. 

On the 11th December, a dinner was 
given to Sir Charles, which is described 
us “a very brilh.int atfair.” Upwards of 
sixty were jircsent; Brig. Cartwright 
presided. Their guest kept the table in 
a roar, by the pleasant manner in which 
he claimed biotlierhood with his military 
hosts, for having been “ a soldier in his 
youth.” Col. Huberts exclaimed, “ Take 
arms again, Sir Charles, and wc wdll make 
you Commander-in-chief.” 

A farewell fancy-dress ball, given to 
Sir Charles by the members of the Agra 
civil service, concluded the gaieties. The 
station rooms were splendidly and taste- 
fully decorated. The Ukhbar says, they 
were “curtained into that privacy so 
much to be desired and so generally in- 
considered in India, where it is common 
to make our ladies the gaze and laughing- 
stock of a crow'd of gaping natives, who 
arc alike incapable of understanding the 
purity of our manners, or the innocence 
of our waltzes ; who regard the first as an 
ojuh tumasha, the last as a che che kind of 
nach." Tlie beauty of Agra and of Mut- 
tra combined to grace the scene. Severn 
members of the civil service were in court 
dresses. Tlie fancy dresses were superb. 
When supper was announced, Sir Charles 
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led the way, handing Mrs. Taylor, the lady 
ot the principal member of the C.S. The 
stewards each conducted one of the ladies 
ot the corps militaire. 

Mr. Hamilton proposed the healtli of 
Sir Charles, “ the brightest ornament of 
the civil service; a name not now be- 
longing to that alone, but to all India ; a 
man whose public character and private 
virtues had won for him the admimtion 
and esteem of all India." Sir Charles 
said he was most grateful for the honour 
done him ; he felt deep regret in being 
about to part with so many valued and 
tried friends. “ When the heart is fresh 
the tongue is sweet,” said Sir Charles, 
with deep emotion, and sat down over- 
whelmed by his feelings. 

The following is the reply of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe to the address inserted p. 18 ; — 

“ You are pleased to allude in terms of 
praise to my humble services during an 
uninterrupted employment of thirty-seven 
years in India. I should rejoice exceed- 
ingly, if I could flatter myself with the 
persuasion, that my endeavours have been 
III any great degree beneficial ; hut 1 feel, 
alas ! that the results have been far below 
my wishes ; and I have always seen oc- 
casion to lament how inadequate is the 
portion of perceptible good effected by 
our best intentions and exertions. 

“ You bear important testimony to the 
benefit of the Act legalizing the liberty of 
the press, in the opinion which you have 
declared on that subject. The worst that 
can be said of the libeity of the press is, 
that It may do harm. No one can doubt 
that it must work a vast deal of good. If, 
therefore, it neither does nor is likely to 
do mischief, it must be an unalloyed be- 
nefit. 1 regard the passing of that Act 
by the Local Government of India as a 
glorious monument to the honour of the 
East- India Company, and as a proof of 
the merit of its administration, notwith- 
standing defects from which no govern- 
meiit is entirely free. That Act evinces 
to the world, that the Company’s govern- 
ment desires no concealment ; that it is 
glad to have the most minute particulars 
of its Indian administration scrutinized, 
and displayed to the gaze and criticism of 
the universe; that it seeks information 
and instruction wherever they are to be 
found; and that it does not wish to rule 
India as a conquered, ignorant, and en- 
slaved, but as a cherished, enlightened, 
and free country. 

“ Whatever may be the will of Al- 
respect to the duration 
Of British rule in India, it would be vain 
foolish to attempt to uphold it by 
Shackling the people with the chains of 
gnorance. It would be unworthy policy 
w ^ any'benefit, consistent 

dh the safety of the state, that can tend 
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to elevate them in the scale of hunmn 
beings. This country has been gaihed, 
and is maintained, by the sword; and 
honour be to the army to whom, under 
Providence, the British empire owes this 
splendid possession. But, looking to fu- 
ture ages, our dominion can only endure 
by the affections of the ^ople ; by their 
feeling that, under Britisn rule, they are 
more prosperous, and happy, and free, 
than they could be under any other go- 
vernment; and that their welfare and 
our rule are linked together. I look to 
the liberty of the press as one of those 
measures which, by showing the paternal 
disposition of the Government, will tend 
to produce that result ; a result not to be 
expected from a system of unednfiding 
restraint. 

“ For those who object to the liberty 
of the press, there is another justification 
of the act of legalization, which is, that 
any other law on the subject was morally 
impossible. I will defy the ingenuity of 
man to devise any restrictions, short of 
absolute suppression, wliicn no one would 
have attempted, that could have been 
effectual : modified restrictions had been 
tried, and had utterly failed. The press 
was practically free, though insecure, but 
the law regarding it was iu absurd confu- 
sion. Throughout one presidency, there 
was a code of restrictions so disused, 
that no government would think of en- 
forcing them. Throughout another pre- 
sidency, there w^ere no restrictions, but 
perfect liberty by law, opposed in vain by 
the Government. In a third presidency, 
there was restraint in the provinces, and 
liberty in the metropolis. Restrictions 
were most complete in the presidency of 
Fort William, and there the practical 
liberty used was greatest. In this chaos 
of the state of the pre»s, when laws came 
to be made for all India, common sense 
pointed out that there was but one law 
that could be made with any effect, a law 
of liberty, and responsibility to courts of 
justice. If restrictions, where they exist- 
ed, were not, and moially could not, be 
enforced, how could they be introduced, 
with any reason or any prospect of suc- 
cess, where they previously did not exist? 
The press in India has been practically 
free from the moment when the Govern- 
ment discovered, about twenty years ago, 
that it could not enforce the censorship 
which then existed; that is, could not 
legally inflict the penalties attached to its 
violation on any one who, in the eye of 
the law, was a native of India. This be- 
ing known, the censorship was set at 
defiance ; and the press was of itself free. 
There came a code of restrictions which, 
being no more law than the censorship, 
was equally disregarded. There came 
another code of restrictions, which was 
made law in some places, and was no law 
(K) 
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in others ; and whether it was law or no 
law, was equally disregarded and disused. 
All the good feelings of British governors 
shrank from the habitual infliction of its 
penalties. All the spirit of British sub- 
lects restricted its shackles. The British 
subjects in India would have a free press, 
and the Government could not prevent it, 
without a despotism and oppression con- 
trary to its own disposition, and totally 
opposed to the spirit of British institu- 
tions. 

‘‘ Under all these circumstances, when 
it became my duty, as Governor-general 
of India, to propose a law for the press, 
there seemed to me but one course that 
could rationally be pursued. I knew, by 
experience of the past, that restrictions 
would be inefficient; and that to legislate 
with a view to restraint, even if it had 
been desirable, would justly expose the 
Government to ridicule, and be of no 
avail. The time was peculiarly favour- 
able for full liberty, as the Government 
had then acquired the power of legisla- 
tion, and could provide by law against 
real danger to the safety of the state, that 
might from any cause arise; wdiich before 
it could not do. The time was favour- 
able for another reason also. It w'as clear 
that the liberty of the press would some 
day come, and it was better to grant it 
with a good grace, than to wait until it 
was extorteil. A people gradually habi- 
tuated to the use of the press, as a custo- 
mary part of their institutions, is much 
less likely to abuse it, than if it wcie 
forced from an unwilling government, 
and, in a manner, seized upon by clamour 
and agitation, in a period of excitement. 
It must always be a fault to defer acts of 
grace until they cease to be so considered, 
and are, therefore, of no effect in winning 
good will. The circumstances, therefore, 
the time, the intrinsic merits, and bene- 
fits of a free press, and tbe impossibility 
of enacting restrictions with any prospect 
of success, all combined to point out the 
legalization of the liberty of the press, as 
the only course to be pursued. 1 should 
have been ashamed of myself if I had 
followed any other. As it is, whatever 
its consequences may have been to me, I 
never can regret the measure. Under the 
circumstances, it was the only act on the 
subject that could be passed witli any 
chance of success and efficiency. It was 
an act of prudence and common sense. 
It was also, I trust, a measure of great 
public benefit. 

“ You have alluded to this Act as the 
supposed cause of my retirement from the 
public service. This is a subject on which 
I have some difficulty in offering explana- 
tion. I am loth to make a mystery of 
what, as far as 1 am concerned, is a very 
plain matter; but I am apprehensive 
that, in entei ingjnto details^ 1 might de- 


viate from proper respect to authorities 
to whom respect is due from all, and 
gratitude especially from me, for repeated 
distinctions spontaneously conferred. 
what I am about to say, I trust that I 
shall not depart from the obligations pre. 
scribed by either the one or the other of 
these sentiments. You may remember 
reports which prevailed last year, stating 
that I was in disgrace with the Home 
authorities, on account of the liberty of 
the press. That was not a position in 
which I could remain with comfort. I 
sought information at the fountain-head 
with a view to a better understanding’ 
without success. The reply was not ex.’ 
plicit ; but its uncordial tone, indicative 
of alienation, satisfied me, that the re- 
ports which had prevailed were not un- 
true, and that 1 could not longer remain 
in the service of the East- India Com- 
pany with credit or satisfaction to myself. 

I do not state these facts under any no- 
tion of being aggiicvcd ; neither do I pre- 
sume to question the conduct of those 
authorities. They have an indisputable 
right to exercise their judgment on mine. 
Their displeasure, from whatever cause 
proceeding, may be just : but just or 
otherwise, its effect on me is the same. I 
cannot continue to serve with such an 
impression permanently prevailing against 
me. 1 quit my post with reluctance. 1 
cannot be liappier any where than I have 
been ut Agra. With important duties, 
affectionate companions, and a friendly 
society, I have here enjoyed much of 
wliat I most value in life. With great 
measures in progress, and the aid of func- 
tional ies of the highest character and 
qualifications in the offices of control and 
superior importance ; with a civil service 
full of honour, zeal, and ability; and 
abundance of merit and efficiency in every 
branch of public employment, I had every 
prospect of a successful and beneficial ad- 
ministration. I was perfectly content. I 
desired no change ; and if I could have 
remained with honour, I know no limit 
that I should voluntarily have put to my 
continuance in this office, except loss of 
health or faculties. I quit iny duties and 
my residence among you with great re- 
gret ; but the act is my own, and I alone 
am responsible for it. I may have been 
mistaken ; I may have been misled by 
erroneous information ; I may have mis- 
construed the circiunstaiices that have 
occurred ; but, it that information and 
my construction be correct, as I believe 
them to be, I liad no other course open 
to me, in my opinion, than that which I 
have adopted. It is a matter of feeling. 
Had I been differently constituted; had 
I been blind or indifferent to manifest es- 
trangement, 1 might have remained; and 
I should, perhaps, have been permitted 
to die in the service in which I was born, 
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,n which the best years of my life have 
been passed, and to which I would wil- 
lingly have devoted the remainder. 

“ That will now glide away in another 
country, if 1 live to reach it ; the coun- 
try which we all most love, and to which 
\ve all look for rest after our Indian la- 
bours. You express the kindest wishes — 
3 ’ou speak of happiness and usefulness. 
Happiness, with the blessing of the Al- 
mighty, I have no doubt of enjoying, in 
the society of affectionate relatives and 
blends, and in the delights of reading 
■itid retirement. Of the power of public 
usefulness, I have no expectation, and 
^'reat doubt. The only tempting theatre 
lor jiublic exertion is Parliament, where 
the great interests of the country are pro- 
moted or marred ; but the violence of 
party spirit, to which the welfare of the 
empire is often sacrificed, the uselessness 
of any one whose only party is his cuun- 
tiy, the want of local reputation and in- 
ilucnce, the corrupt jiractices ot candi- 
dates and voters, and the utter ruin to 
moderate means, of contcstcil elections, 
make a formidable army of obstacles 
against any attempt to push myscU into 
ilie Imperial Senate, even if T could sup- 
)ios(' that 1 might be of any utility there. 
The retirement, therefore, of private life, 
where, no doubt, the greatest happiness 
is to be found, semns to be my future 
destiny. 1 shall, nevcrtlu'less, be ready 
to lake a part in public affairs whenever 1 
am called by duty, or, in other w'orils, 
whenever I have an opportunity ot being 
useful ; for 1 consider it to be the duty of 
eiery man to serve his country to the ut- 
most ot his ability ; and if I ever become 
a public man in England, my long at- 
'adiment to India will naturally lead mo 
10 exert myself for her wx'lfaie and bene- 
fit, and for her permanent union with the 
Ihitish empire, in the tiesot mutual iiite- 
lest, the only security for mutual affec- 
tion. 


“ I ought to apologize for having ad- 
drc.ssod you at such length on subjects 
roniierted with my ow'ii views and fecl- 
■ngS but you must in part blame your- 
''elves. You have overwlielmed wc with 
l^uidness : my heart i.s open, and I have 
l>een pouring out its contents, w'ithout 
restraint, to friends whose cordiality I 
have experienced. Permit me now to 
farevycll ; may every good attend you. 
he period of my residence among you, 
tff for the miseries of the poor this sca- 
bom drought, would have been one 
” the happiest eras of my life. I part 
roni you with reluctance and sorrow; 

with heartfelt sentiments towards 
you of respect, gratitude, and affection. 
Jtny of us, I hope, may meet again in 
other land. God bless you all. 

(‘Signed) “ C. T. MEXcALtE.” 


XSTATE OF FERCIUSSOK AKD CO. 

Statement of Transactions of the As- 
signees of the late firm of Fergusson 
and Co., from 1st May 1837 up the 2d 
March 1838. 


Paiftnents. 

Indigo advances Co.’s Rs. 3,74,144 

Sundry advances 4,lol 

Dividend paid 2,59,02« 

Premium paid on life insurauces l,(j(i,2S8 

Company’s paper purchased 5,3U2 

Amount paid on account of law costs - ■ - tl,U49 
Amount paid, being re fund of so much 
received on account of outstanding 
debts, but in which other parties are in- 
terested 7,ooe 

Amount of act cptances received for pro- 
jierty sold and debts adjusted, credit for 
which is given per contra, although not 

yet realized S2,799 

Amount paid, being rc-fund of so much 
received on account of parties not in- 
debted to the estate 160 

Amount liorrowed re-paid 15,4I,(M)5 

Money tent fiG.OOO 

Sundry charges connected with the estate 287 

Postage paid G19 


Co.’ Rs, ..24,45,590 

Balanc*e in Banlt of Bengal 80,434 

In hands of assignees 14,^19 

1,03,903 


Co.’s Il8. . . 25,49,493 


Reieipts, 

Balam eof last statement furnushed to loth 

.June 18.3? Co.’s Us. 13,447 

Outsiandmg dcbt.s retovered 6,44,107 

S.ilc of indigo 3,i«),192 

Sale of Comp.my's paper ... 8,377 

Amount received on account of .an out- 
standing debt, but in wideh oilur par- 
ties aic interested 22,049 

Amount of aeteptanccs renli/ed for pro- 
perty sold and debts adjnstetl 74,497 

Amount received on sale account ('f in- 
digo factories 1,21 ,204 

Indigo advances re-funded 3,5(ui 

Money borrowed 12,67 ,ihi4 

1 ntercat receii ed 5,146 


Co.’s Rs. 25, 49, 49.3 


WOHAMl'DAN HOLY WAR. 

At the Magistrates’ court at Mongliyr, 
7th February, a euiious case occurred. — 
The celebrated Moosulmari devotee, Syud 
Alimud, who some years ago endeavoured 
to excite the zeal ot Mohumedans in our 
territories in the cause of their pseudo 
Fropliet, directed his projects to the con- 
quest of Lahore, and the conversion of the 
Sikhs to the taith of Moharned ; but he 
“ realized the glory of martyrdom.” His 
fellow-soldiers, liowever, have never ceased 
to keep their eyes fixed on the Punjab. The 
states round about their scene of opera- 
tions being too much taken up with mu- 
tual contests, the lollowers of the martyr 
have not been able to draw an over- 
whelming host of volunteers to prosecute 
tlie contemplated jihad (holy war of ex- 
termination), and other means w ere to be 
resorted to. One Kolharabegwas brought 
up, under the charge of having carried off 
two lads ot about ten years ol age each ; 
he was promptly pursued, and overtaken 
at the moment he wa« about to disappear 
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in a boat These lads are students of a 
Mohamedan college endowment situate 
at Moulanugur, in which they were prose- 
cuting their studies ; Kolharabeg appeared 
in the neighbourhood ; deported himself 
as a holy pilgrim returned from the tomb 
of the prophet ; ingratiated himself into 
the sympathies of the lads; pointed to 
them in glowing colours the glories of the 
jihad against Hunjeet Singh ; and at length 
prevailed upon them to enlist under the 
sacred banner, and he decamped with his 
juvenile recruits. The two lads related 
before the magistrate the arguments em- 
ployed to inflame their youthful valour 
tor the holy war: that they had been 
“ moved” by the machinations of Kolha- 
rabeg, the lads readily acknowledged. The 
Court sentenced the Hajee to six months' 
imprisonment with labour, and to pay a 
fine of Rs. 30. 

TAMIKG OF SNAKES. 

Lieut. Hutton states that the snakes 
which the Indian jugglers handle with 
impunity are drugged with opium, which 
renders them quiet and harmless. He 
purchased one, feet long, of a juggler, 
who threw it round his neck, and for a 
fortnight or three weeks after, he con- 
tinuexl to handle it without injuiy; but 
when the effect of the drug wore off, the 
snake sprung at him as he was offering it 
water, and narrowly missed strangling 
him. 

ASSAM TEA. 

The superintendent employed in the 
cultivation of tea at Assam has recently 
furnished some samples to the committee, 
which, on trial, have been pronounced by 
that body and the Government to be suf- 
ficiently good to constitute a merchantable 
commodity. If an estimate can be formed, 
the only great difficulty which we con- 
ceive the committee have to overcome is, 
to hit upon the most advisable means of 
package, securing it from the effects and 
changes of climate, and landing it as fresh 
in England as it has been received by 
them. The lead which the Chinese use 
in the packing of their cases is of a pecu- 
liar description, and we arc apprehensive 
that some time must elapse before the 
native women, however skilful they may 
be, are able to manufacture it ; and till 
such a desideratum can be attained, our 
obligations to our captious and querulous 
neighbours must continue. The small 
quantity we have inspected we consider, 
judging from ajipearance, in every respect 
equal to the manufacture of China. — 
Daily News, Mar. 2 

MOFUSSIL NEWS. 

^^ra.— The dulness consequent on the 
departure of Sir Charles Metcalfe is be- 


ginning to subside. The araateurs of the 
theatre have commenced operations in 
earnest, by the unanimous election of the 
old Chowririghee favourite, well remem. 
bered among play-goers as Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie, to the office of stage manager. 
This took place at the last meeting of the 
Beef Steak Club, when a handsome edU 
tion of plays was presented on the part of 
that ever liberal and steady friend of the 
drama, Sir Charles Metcalfe. The Ma- 
sons of Agra are in high glee, thew-arrant 
constituting the New Lodge lately esta- 
blished there having arrived from Eng. 
land. The name and number of the 
lodge, are Freedom and Fraternity, No. 
61.7. An application has recently been 
made for a Royal Arch Charter; but, of 
course, tlie result cannot lie knowm for 
some time to come. The lodge, which 
a year ago only mustered nine members, 
now boasts of twenty- four or twenty- 
five, and this number would have been 
doubled, but for the departures occasioned 
by the ever-fluctuating state of Indian 
society. — Hurk.,Feh. 28. 

At the half-yearly Bank Meeting, held 
this morning, a dividend at the rate of 
Rs. 1 6 per cent, per annum was declared ; 
and, independent of this handsome profit, 
there is a reserve fund of Co.’s Rs. 
1,3,179 .3.5 to meet contingencies.— 
Ukhhar, March 1. 

The new line of road from 


Burdwan upwards is a noble work,” 
says one of our correspondents* “and will 
richly rejiay the Government whatever 
they lay out on it. The jungle is dis- 
appearing, and fine tracts of excellent 
land are being discovered. A hardy, but 
docile race of hill people are native to 
the soil, and with care, encouragement, 
and management, this heretofore terra 
incognita might be made a paradise to the 
Dungahs, and a valuable acquisition to 
the state. A few hundreds returned from 
the Mauritius would be invaluable. But 
instead of one ligent or superintendent, 
there ought to be twenty hard-working 
subalterns, or other suitable person.s, 
having each ten miles in length, and so 
much in breadth as could be cleared and 
cultivated by the Dungahs of the locate, 
who are the sons of the soil. The creative 
mind of Lord William appears w^ted to 
follow up what has been done, -nf kii^w 
that nothing leads so soon to civdizatio 
and cultivation as road-making. The poo 
starving highlanders are already nuraero . 
—many as beggars and basket-makers ) 
side of the road. They eat any thing, 
drink any thing, wear any thing, 
will do any thing. They are f ceedingu 
industrious and willing. They ’ 
liowever, from all other raountaine 
being timid and fearful. Much mig 
done with a few of them, and tber 
fine field for missionary labour, » v 
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ported with the needful,’’ — EnglUhman^ 
March 6. 

J^eemuch — The force ordered to hold 
itself in readiness to march against Joorah, 
expects to move daily. It was expected 
that the troops would enter the country 
simultaneously, by several passes, and 
that they would probably remain there, 
in military possession, during the ap- 
proaching hot season, if not longer, since 
Col. Spoirs was determined to occupy the 
country for some time after its subjuga- 
tion. As the territories of the contuinu- 
cioiis chieftain are situated tow'ards the 
strong lull fort of Komulmer, in the 
heart of the Aravullee or Adabullee 
range, and towards the lofty Mount 
Aboo, the climate will, probably, be 
found more temperate than that of the 
ailjacent plains, though we should appre- 
hend the prevalence of jungle would 
render it insalubrious in the rainy season ; 
and that the country is overrun with hills 
and jungle, and destitute of roads, we 
conclude, from the omission of artillery 
as an element of the force. The name of 
the delinquent tlmkoor is said to be 
Goman Sing, and the cause of the present 
liostilities, his refusing or evading to sur- 
render several Bhcel banditti, who, last 
year, murdered a party of sepoys on 
Mount Aboo, and have since taken refuge 
in his territories . — Delhi Guz,, Feb- 28. 

Caimpore . — A field officer has been put 
under arre«t at this station, from causes 
which it would at present be prematuie 
to imhlisli —‘Ayra IJklibar, March 3. 

NATIVE STATES. 

0?/dc. —Affairs in his majesty’s domi- 
nions have assumed a much better aspect 
since the accession to the throne of liis 
present majesty, Mahomed Ally Shah Bad- 
slia, king of Oude. Notwithstanding a 
scarcity, which every where prevails just 
now, gram at Lucknow is selling at seven- 
teen seers and a half per rupee, and the 
finest wheat sixteen and seventeen seers. 
The crops also are looking very fine, and 
as the time of harvest is approacliing, 
there is no reason now to fear a famine 
taking place in Oude. We understand 
that even theGovcrnor-geiierars camp was 
for a long supplied with provisions and 
forage from Oude. His majesty, as fast 
as he possibly can, is filling his treasury, 
which was so drained by the extravagance 
of the late king. He has long ago paid 
up all arrears, and his troops are now no 
more than from two to three months in 
arrears, and two months’ pay will be 
issued in a day or two, so that they will 
he only a few days in arrears. His ma- 
jesty spends at least from eight to ten 
hours out of the twenty- four in looking 
^ state papers and affairs of his country, 
and he has wisely much limited the 


power of his present prime minister. The 
only district which has at all been in a 
state of disturbance is that of Sultanpore, 
and which has given trouble during the 
reigns of all the other preceding monarchs. 

We are informed that Captain Grant, of 
the Artillery, has either resigned the com- 
mand of the Artillery of the Oude Bri- 
gade, or intends doing so shortly. Most of 
the officers are, we are told, disappointed 
at the scale of allowances. The Gover- 
nor-general did not go to Lucknow, but 
deputed Mr. Secretary Macnaghten to 
proceed thither, to complete the arrange- 
ments which relate to the new contingent. 
Tlie pith of the business has, however, 
been settled, by tlic king having agreed to 
assign yearly sixteen lakhs of rupees to the 
Company, in payment of the new troops. 
— Englishman^ Feb. 26. 

Punjaub - — At the hour of audience an 
order was given to Dewan Hakim Rae, to 
forbid Koonwur Now-Nehal Sing to bring 
sowars with him to the palace, when he 
comes to pay his respects. 

The officers of the regiment of Nujeibs 
were asked which w'ere the officers who 
deserted in the action against Peshawur. 
They represented that Kan Sing Mujheet 
and Goolaiib Sing were the refugees. One 
of the sirdars pre.scnt said, that if there 
had been a sirdar like Ilurree Sing in the 
action, they would not have been defeated. 
— Lood. Ukhbar. 

Heavy rains have fallen lately in this 
district, and generally throughout tlie 
Punjaub, which was beginning to suffer 
severely from drought . — Agra Ukhbar^ 
Mar 3. 

Yarkund.—\^y letters from the traders 
of Tibet it is learnt, that the ruler of that 
place had turned out liis eldest son, on 
account of his being mad ; but he has now 
sent for him, and divided his territory be- 
tween his two sons. The younger son 
quarrelled witli his brother, and wished 
to be ill possession ot tlie whole territory, 
as a remarkable adage prevails among the 
natives, that “ ton beggars can sleep in 
one blanket, but two kings cannot reign 
over one kingdom." Therefore, the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the place have deter- 
mined to turn out the eldest brother again, 
and place the younger on the guddee. — 
Lood. Ukhbar. 

Cahool . — An embassy from Bokhara 
has lately arrived at the city, sent with 
the view of detaching Moohumed Khan 
from the cause of the king of Oran, and 
inclining him to espouse theirs. An of- 
fensive and defensive treaty was accor- 
dingly entered into, which the contracting 
parties engage to observe inviolably and 
for aye ; so much so. that it is not likely 
to last long . — Agra Ukhbar. 
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JeUalahad. — ^iv^ax Sultan Mahomed 
Kban, son ofSirdar Dost Mahomed Khan, 
ruler of Cabul, i»a» encamped at this place, 
with an intention of fighting Hunjeet Sing, 
and is engaged in assembling the inhabi- 
tants ot the hills. lie has also sent some 
troops towards Deyrah Khybur and Ullee 
Musjid with that intention. — Lood. Ukh- 
har. 

Ludakh . — An order has been issued by 
Rajah Goolab Sing, that ah traders be- 
tween Tibet and China shall take the 
Ludakh route, in order that they may pass 
through the rajah’s custom-houses — Agra 
Ukhbar, Mar. 3. 

Gwalior . — A letter, dated 15th inst, just 
received from Gwalior, says : “The famine 
still prevails in this part of the country, 
to the great distress of the people ; and 
we expect no relief from this calamity 
until the next rainy season. Thousands 
have died from sheer starvation. All of 
us have joined in rasing a monthly sub- 
scription for the relief of the sufferers. 
The resident has subscribed Rs.200a 
month; the doctor, lis.HO a month; 
and the head-assistant m the Residency 
Office, Rs. 10 a month ; and so on, the 
rest of the Residency establishment. 
Lord Auckland has deteired Ins visit to 
Gwalior, in consequence ot the scarcity, 
to the next cold weather.— 

Feb. 28. 

Rajpootana . — Accounts from Kajpoo- 
tana mention that the sniall-pox was car- 
rying off numbers of the population of 
Mairwara. Pallee was still suffering from 
the pestilence, and the town is now nearly 
deserted. At Aimere, Nusscerabad, and 
Neemuch, there had been a considerable 
quantity of sickness, from colds, coughs, 
fevers, agues, small-pox, and similar mala- 
dies. Whatever crops are raised in Raj- 
pootana this spring will be entirely owing 
to irrigation ; and the poor a illagers affii m, 
that to afford any return, each field must 
be watered eight or ten times. Ry constant 
labour at the wells, a limited but vcidant 
oasis of cultivation now surrounds most 
of the -villages in those parts, beyond 
which the boundless plains present an 
aspect of the most hopeless aridity ' Tra- 
vellers report, notwithstanding all this, 
that the agricultural state of Rajpootana 
is considerably superior to that of the 
Dooab. 

Nepaul . — News has been received from 
Nepaul, that Rogonauth Pundit has beer*, 
made prime minister. — Cal. Covr. 

EXCICRPTA. 

Madame De Ligny, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Thonon and Sivord, is about to 


indent upon France for a company of ar- 
tistes, consisting of three distinct sets 
and qualified to represent French opera^ 
vaudeville, and ballet . — Calcutta Courier 
Jan. J. 

On the .30th December, one of the 
most spirited cricket-matches seen in 
India was played on the Dum-Dum 
ground, between the Calcutta and Dum- 
Dum Clubs. Calcutta, no doubt, piqued 
at the triumph of their opponents last 
year, and perhaps envious of their sue- 
cess during the present, made a gallant, 
though ineffectual, struggle to retrieve 
their lost laurels. Dum-Dum first took 
the bat, and got 113, Mr. Clifford ^coring 
2%. Calcutta first innings scored 76, of 
which number Cumberlege got 18. Dum- 
Dum second innings scored 117, Mr. 
Greene’s share being 35 ; Calcutta se- 
cond innings 127, Oakes scoring 52. 
Total — Dum-Dum, 2‘10; Calcutta, 203. 

The address ot the new editor of the 
Calcutta Courier contains the following 
declaration : “It is our conviction that 
the Government of this country is in 
wise, skilful, and experienced hand.s; 
that its measures are characterized by 
great temperance and moderation ; that 
it i.s laying, with slow and sure steps, 
stable toundations for the lasting happi- 
ness and prospciity ot its pojmlatioii; and 
that It IS daily gaming a iiiiner hold of, 
and deeper seat m, the affections ol its 
numeious subjects. Knteitaining these 
ideas, it becomes a matter of duty in us to 
give our sujiport, however humble, to 
Government, and to listen with a cautious 
and wary ear to those complaints against 
its officers, which the captious, or the 
querulous, or the mistaken, may present 
to our notice,” 

Monlvy Fiiziilla Rnbbce, moonsiff of 
the Manicktiilla Division, fined Mr. Roger 
Dias, a pleader, Rs. 10 for contempt of 
Court, in tearing up a decree against him 
issued by the Court, and turning the 
peon out of doors. 

The same moonsiff, having issued a 
decree, at tlie suit of a native, against the 
estate of the late Mr. James Campbell, 
of Entally, zemindar, for a large amount, 
the plaintiff' took out a seal-warrant tor 
the amount of his decree, and proceeded 
with the Court peon to the Balliaghutta 
canal, and seized and sealed a budgerow 
anchored in that canal, which budgerow 
appertained to the estate. The boatmen 
and some peons, who were on the spot, 
and .said that they were Supreme Court 
peons, placed over the property on be- 
half of Mr. T. Dickens, the registrar of 
the Supreme Court, who was the admi- 
nistrator to the deceased’s estate, resisted 
this seizure, and beat and maltreated the 
Court peon in the performance of his 
duty, and effected a rescue. The peon 
then relumed, and related these circum- 
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stances to the moonsiflf, who thereupon 
sent a police force to enforce the seizure, 
which they ultimately did ; he likewise 
fined the administrator of the deceased’s 
estate, for the misbehaviour of his ser- 
vants on this occasion, Rs. 10. 

An addition has been made to the 
iiuniber of Bengally newspapers, in the 
Sumbad Goonakur : it is edited by Raboo 
Greeschunder Bose, of Shampookur, and 
is to appear twice a week. 

The number of vessels, of every des- 
cription, that arrived at, and departed 
from, the port of Calcutta, from the 1st 
ot January to the 30tli of December 
1837, v\cre as follows : arrivals, 577 ; de- 
partures, 5l I ; total, 1,118 The num- 
ber of arrivals and departures during the 
year 1830 was l,8dB. I'lie decrease is 
attributed chiefly to the discontinuance 
of coasting vessels biinging salt for the 
Company. 

Amongst the improvements making in 
tlio mechanical arts by the natives of 
India, that in the art of coining is con- 
spicuous. Some counterfeit new half- 
rupees seized in the possession of some 
native coiners in Calcutta, uic described 
as “ every bit as good and peitect in ap- 
pearance as the genuine ones, mamdac- 
tuicd in the new mint” 

The Ihcrkoru, December 30, says . 

“ We do not remember any season in 
winch Calcutta has been so lull as it now 
I-. The influx of visitois is unusually 
great. Scarcely a house is to be Imd, and 
aitists and tradesmen fiinl the demands 
ot the temporary sojomneis ot the City of 
Taliices so numerous and so pressing, 
that their exertions aie lieavily taxed to 
meet them ; and all Calcutta is a scene 
ot iiiiimating bustle and activity.” 

Tlie Bislioji, ill a .sermon preached on 
dinstmas Day, in behalf of the Dintrict 
( hantablc Society, assured tlic eongrega- 
tion, that ‘‘he believed in no part ot the 
world were there more sturdy beggars 
than are now roaming over India, tiying 
to extort chanty by fictitious t.dcs ; and 
that ho knew, in nine cases out of ten, 
the.se private applicatioms weie so many 
frauds.” 

Dr. Gntfith, who accompanied Dr.Wal- 
lich into Assam, to e.xainine the tea pluii- 
tatioiis discovered there, has presented a 
report to Government, in wliieli he states 
I’ls opinion, that the soil of Assam is of 
the same nature as that in those pio- 
vinces in China in which tea is produced, 
and that, with adequate care, tea may be 
produced in Assam. 

Tlie Nizamut palace, which has been 
so long in progress at Moorshedabad, is 
now nearly completed. It is one of the 
[oost chaste and sumptuous buildings to 
oe found in India. 

Messrs. Bathgate and Co. fiave erected 
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a sulphuric acid manufactory at Oussorie, 
on the Howrah aide of the river, and they 
are now ready to supply that most useful 
article, which is so intimately connected 
with the arts, the sciences, and the com- 
merce of this country. 

An up-country native merchant, named 
H urrochunder Roy, has lately been swin- 
dled to a large amount by a regular gang 
of swindlers, amongt whom were three 
East- Indians. 

Government, on the 26th of September 
last, ordered that collectors should en- 
dorse all Bank of Bengal notes paid into 
their treasuries. Mr. Revenue- Account- 
ant J. A. Dorin, on the 1st of November 
last, stated, that it appeared to him that 
the plan was highly objectionable, not 
only as causing unnecessary trouble, and 
uselessly spoiling the notes, but as ren- 
dering Government liable for all forged 
paper that may be passed designedly 
through the hands of officers in the Mo- 
fussil, vvlio have no efficient means of 
distinguishing good not^^'s from bad. Mr. 
Dorm’s observations vveie submitted to 
Government, and Mr Otficiatiiig Secretary 
E. J. llalliday informed the Board, that 
the Deputy-governor of Bengal, under 
the eiroiimstances stated by Mr. Dorin, 
was pleased to revoke the orders of the 
26th September la^t; and the Board have 
also been diiected to cairy into eft'eot the 
plan of registry recommended by Mr. 
Dorm. The plan is, simply to keep a 
register ot the number and dates of all 
notes of R^. 50 and upwariLs received and 
issued. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Sai- 
lors’ Home Society, on the 6th Eebruary, 
it was stated that tlie number admitted 
111 the Home dining the last half-year was 
303, out ot vvliieh296 have been provided 
with bn tbs. All the departments have 
prospered as far as they have been tried. 

The small-j)ox was alarmingly preva- 
lent and fatal in Calcutta in Eebruary. 
Dr. Stcwait, the Supeiintendent of Vac- 
cine, states : “ 'I'liere is reason to suspect 
that It is chiefly propagated and main- 
tained by tlie inoeultitors, who annually 
import the malady in spring, notwith- 
standing the efforts of our vaccine estab- 
lishment to substitute the safer prophy- 
lactic.” 

From the report of the General Com- 
mittee in aid ot the sufferers by the great 
fires in Calcutta in 1837, it appears that 
the .sum suhseribed, including the donation 
of R.'^. 20,000 from Government, was 
Rs. 47,94)0, of which but a small propor- 
tion was furnished by the higher class of 
native.s. 

In the Insolvent Court, on the 3J 
March, Major Ousely was discharged 
from the responsibilities of assignee to 
the estate of Fergusson and Co. 
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A correspondent in one of the papers, 
referring to the prevalence of picking 
pockets, states that he was at an auction, 
when he caught a native in the act of 
extracting his handkerchief : “ he was a 
well dressed, flashy Mussulman, and the 
ample tuft of hair on his head I took 
advantage of, and instantly seized and 
heartily congratulated him with my fist 
for his extraordinary dexterity.” 

A magistrate of Moorshedabad district 
has issued a circular to the European 
residents, in which he says : “ The de- 
plorable frequency of dacoities and serious 
thefts, and the inefficiency of the police 
in this district, render it incumbent upon 
me to endeavour, by some means hitherto 
untried, to obtain information on points 
which the police will not report, and to 
trace out, tlirougli other sources, the of- 
fenders from whose evil machinations the 
property and lives of the inhabitants of 
this district are in such constant jeo- 
pardy:’* and he calls on the European 
residents to favour him with informa- 
tion. 

The veteran sportsman, Brigadier Show- 
ers, has given up racing, and his jockey, 
Hall, is expected at Calcutta, with twelve 
of the brigadier’s best horses for sale. 

The celebrated horse Don Juan, the 
property of Gen. Churchill, has been pur- 
chased by the Government for tlie pur- 
poses of the stud. 

In consequence of distress, through tlic 
failure of the crops, dacoities are becoming 
very numerous. 

Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland is appointed 
secretary to the Law Commission. 

In March, a case of embezzlement was 
tried before the session judge at Hooghly. 
The parties charged were the head nio- 
hurrir, the second mohurrir, and the 
podar to the cashkeeper to tlie Judge and 
Magistrate’s Courts. The charge being 
established, they were sentenced to im- 
prisonment in irons; the head mohurrir 
for seven, the second tor four years, and 
the podar for one year. 

A fire broke out on the 6th March, in 
Gowal])arah ( Assam), by which the whole 
of tlie cutcherry, treasury, and gaol, and 
nearly the entire town, were consumed. 

The annual examination of the Hindu 
Free Scliool took place at the Town Hall, 
on the 12th March, and the result was 
highly satisfactory. This institution, in 
which there are about 200 boys, is en- 
tirely supported by the gratuitous labour 
of several Hindu youths, most of them 
educated at the Hindu College and Mr. 
Hare’s school. 

A letter from Seetapore mentions, that 
on the evening of the 1 5th March there 
was a violent hail-storm, succeeded by 
heavy rain : the hailstones were uncom- 
monly large, some five inches in circum- 
ference. Several birds were killed durhig 


the fall of hail, which lasted for more fhan 
a quarter of an hour. 

In the boring experiment in the Port, 
the tubes have reached a depth of 4,5() 
feet, and had met with some impediment 
to their further descent, though the sand 
continued to enter below. A rolled frag, 
ment of vesicular basalt had been brought 
up from this depth. 

Maharaja Hindu Rao, of Delhi, has 
presented the ancient pillar, lately in 
Col. Fraser’s grounds, to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 


Ittalira#. 

OBSERVATORY AT TREVANURUM. 

The Rajah of Travancore, already cele- 
brated for bis munificence in promoting 
the education and mental improvement of 
his subjects, resolved to establish, at his 
capital, Trevandrum, an observatory of a 
fiupeiior kind, with the double view of 
aiding in the advancement of astronomi- 
cal science, and of introducing correct 
ideas of the principles of tliis science, 
among the rising generation. His high- 
ness placed Its superintendence under Mr. 
Caldecott, his astronomer, and the build- 
ing was commenced in October 1636, and 
is now finished by Lieut. W. H. Horsley, 
of the Madras Engineers. It stands on 
an insulated hill of laterite, aliout sixty 
feet high, and 195} feet above the level of 
the sea, from which it is distant about 
two miles in a straight line. Its geugra- 
pliical situation is lat. 8° 30' 35" N., 
long. 76° 59' 45" E. The extreme di- 
mensions (including verandahs) are seven- 
ty-eight feet long, cast and west, and 
thirty-eight feet broad, north and soutli. 
4’lie roof is flat, and on the centre of it is 
a wooden circular building, nine feet dia- 
meter, with a revolving dome, wliich covers 
a solid pillar of granite, coming up through 
the centre room, without contact with the 
floor, roof, or any part of the building, 
and terminates about three feet above the 
flat roof. This pillar, which is two feet 
diameter at the top, and four feet at bot- 
tom, consists of five pieces, in the form of 
the frustrum of a cone. Two other re- 
volving domes, of the same size, are 
placed over the circular rooms at the- 
southern corners of the Observatory, which 
are square turrets, of solid masonry.— 
Ahr. Mad. Journ. Lit. 


THE PAMBAN PASSAGE. 

Col. Monteith, who is superintending 
the operations for widening the Pamban 
passage, in the Gulf of Manar, now m 
active progress, expresses a confident be- 
lief of the success of the undertaking. 
The operations commenced the beginning 
of February 1837. 'The party tfonsisted 
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eigbty-two sappers, fifty convicts, and 
‘ ome peons. The sum granted by Govern- 
i^ent was lls. 5,000! Soon after the 
,,j)t'rations began, the convicts refused to 
\\ ork in the water : a few were punished, 
and tlic rest forced to work. Another 
impediment whs the bad condition of the 
matelies ior exploding under water, which 
vveie manufactured at Madras. On the 
:^.5th February, the rock at the mouth of 
the little channel was entirely broken by 
explosion, giving an opening of twenty- 
four feet to the channel. At the end of 
that month, the progress made in deepen- 
ing the main channel had been tiiliing. 
The rock is very easy to w'ork. Col. 
Monteith has restricted the present plan 
t(i a breadth of forty yards. Me cannot 
account tor the formation of the bar; the 
quantity of sand earned through is very 
tiilling: “it IS just possible,” be says, 
“ iJiat tins may be the ruins of the dam, 
when canied away by some great .storm— 
a fact still recorded.” 

Hy rlie hcgiiiiiing of INlarch, the small 
channel could be used by light vessels. In 
the mam eh iiincl, a rock ot ten tons w'as 
icmovcd on tiic 10th March. On the 
11th, all the most prominent roeks having 
been cleared out of the centie ot the mam 
channel, a cut w'as commenced, of twenty 
Icot broad (Irom N. to S ) and three deep. 
About ^even bundled cubic feet of stone 
uas now raised per day. 

The ri'cf, or bed, to be cut through, 
extends about four hundred yards, N. and 
N.— double wliat lias been previously 
‘'titcd. Fol. M. ado])tcd the jilan of 
cutting a narrow channel thiough the 
uhule extent, in the first instanee, rather 
than working on the bieadth, as (he eur- 
rent swept this long narrow cut, wheieas 
the other method only produced a post 
for lodgment of any substance. 

The passage tbroiigb the sand-bank had 
not \aned in the slightest degiee since 
Major Sim’s survey. The centre and 
ino.st sliallow part w^as fine sand, mixed 
with blue mud, and covered with iiidiinc 
plr.iits. 

by the end of April, notvvitlistaiidmg 
fbe total failure of tlie means provided for 
niider-w’atcr explosions, and a deficiency 
of gunpowder, siifiieient progress had been 
made to jnove Uic certainty of success in 
flic undertaking. — Abr. Mad. Jouin, Lit. 


NATIVF .JllS'J'IcrS OC the PEAt'E. 

1 lie native gentlemen deputed to pie- 
''Cnt the memorial from the native eoni- 
oiunity of Madras (the signatures to wdiieh 
wciecipially numerous and respectable), 
•‘ad the honour of waiting on the Gover- 
by his appointment, on Monday la'.t. 
^oril Klpbinstone receixed the deputa- 
Hiii in a very flattering manner, and was 
Peiiscd to say, ” that he was very much 
"^'m/.J,;t<rn.N.S.Voi«i6.No. 102. 


gratified at finding an increase of public 
spirit among the natives ; that he could 
not at the time enter into any detail of 
the subject of the petition, but that he 
always felt an interest in the advance- 
ment of the natives, and would do his 
utmost in furtherance of the object of the 
jietition.” — U.S.Gaz. Dec. 30 

SALE OF CHILDREN 

At the criminal se.ssions, .lanuary 18, 
a native, named Vullyammah, pleaded 
guilty to two indictments for child-steal- 
ing, and was sentenced to trans))ortation 
lor seven years oil each. During the 
investigjition of this ease, the fact was 
elicited and established, as well by docu- 
mental y as Dial evidence, that the sale of 
children is recognized as a species of legal 
trallie. 


(’APT. MILLAR. 

Capt. -Millar of the4-3d N.I., has been 
honouied with the approbation of Go- 
vernment, conveyed in tbe most flattering 
tciins, lor his praiseworthy conduct, in 
having savciI tlie lives of a numher of 
children in the Goomsur coniitry, who 
weie destined victims for the horrible 
human sacrifices, which, as stated in our 
last numher, yet jirevail to a very consi- 
dcr.ihle extent in those buibai oils districts. 
- U. S. Ga:. Dec. 30. 

PRO( 1-SSlON or THE SANDAL. 

Ills highness the Nuib-i-Mookhtar paid 
Ills aniin.il M.^It to the tomb of his late 
brother. Nabob Azeeni iid Dowlah IJa- 
liador, in the principal mosque at 'IViph- 
eane, on the Oth inst., on which occasion 
.1 di tail of the Body Giiaid and the 35th 
regt. under Major Bradford, accompanied 
the procession of the sandal. — Herald^ 
Jan. Hi. 


VVIMI-I'ARRIAGE. 

We had the gratification yesterday of 
tiiivelling on the Red Hill Railway for 
two or three miles, in the diroetion of 
Madras, and back again on tbe same road, 
without the aid ot any propelling power 
but that of the wind. A small carriage, 
iitted-up with a rude sail, travelled at the 
r.ite of SIX or seven miles an hour, within 
SIX ])omts ot tlie wind. — Herald, Dec. 30. 

We hail another most giatifymg .sui/on 
the Red Hill Railway last Monday after- 
noon. There was a moderate breeze from 
the N. by E., and as the road runs very 
nearly at right angles, or E. by S. and 
AV. by N , the wind was equally faxoiir- 
ahle going and returning The e.iriiage is 
a small conveyance fitted-np with s|ii ing'- ; 
it is large enough to carry four or five 
jiersons, and is furnished with a small 
lug-suil. 'Hie wheels are low, and in 
some places the load has suflfeicd much 
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by the last monsoon ; yet, in spite of these 
obstacles, the carriage travelled at least 
twelve miles an hour; and when the 
wind freshened a little, it was necessary to 
ease otF the sheet to prevent the vehicle 
going at a greater velocity than would be 
at all agreeable, or, in the present state 
of the rails, safe. There is a slight decli- 
vity in the first quarter of a-mile of road 
from the Red Hills; after that, it is as 
nearly as possible on a level lor about 
three miles, where it joins the canal. One 
part of the road runs directly through a 
tank of considerable dimensions, with the 
w'ater several feet above it on each side ; 
the road in this part is far from even, and 
yet we packed along it at the rate of eight 
or nine miles an hour. In returning the 
wind was rather lighter than before, and 
in some places unfavourable, in conse- 
quence of jiassing around topes of coco- 
nut-trees ; still, we made the distance in 
rather less than twenty-five minutes, or 
about eight miles an hour on the average. 
— //nd. Jan. 10. 

revolt of convicts. 


the north beach, on being thrown in to 
stop the breach, were carried forward 
several yards on the surface of the mud, 
and were only arrested in their progress 
by having piles driven in, in Iront of 
them. Supposing it to be possible to 
lemedy this evil, which we much doubt, 
the next question is how long it will last, 
and whether another heavy monsoon may 
not produce the same mischief in another 
part of the canal.-- HeraW, Jan, 16. 

NATIVE WITNESSES. 

During the trial of a case of larceny in 
the Supreme Court, on Monday last, a 
Christian boy, of eight years old, was 
brought lip to the Clerk of the Crown to 
take an oath, previous to his being sent 
before grand jury, when the following 
dialogue took place ; 

“ Sir E. (iumbier .—Has he learned to 
read and say hi.s prayeis?— He has learned 
a little ; he says his prayeis. To whom 
are his prayers addressed?— God. Dues 
he know God hears and secs all tluit lie 
says and does?— lie does not know. 
Does he know what is meant by taking 


A few days ago, a party of about sixty 
convict.s were on the march from the dis- 
trict of South Arcot to the Bangalore 
road in Chinglepnt, to be employed in 
repairing the roads; suddenly, and with- 
out any known cause, the whole paity 
commenced an attack on the peons in 
charge, and a desperate alliay ensued; 
nine of the convicts were killed on the 
spot by the peons, about twelve men 
desperately w’ounded, and a number, 
variously stated at thirty or forty, escaped 
altogether. The occurrence took place 
about fifty miles from Madras. — 
vative. Jan. 10. 

THE UAILWAV AND CANAL. 

We believe it was at first contemplated 
to bring the railway from the Red Hills 
direct to Madras; it was nfterwanls de- 
termined to have a little more than three 
miles of railway, and the remainder canal. 
We understand that motives of economy 
induced the alteration from the original 
plan ; but, instead of being more econo- 
mical, the canal has turned out infinitely 
more expensive than the railway; and, 
what is more discouraging, there is reason 
to fear that the canal will continue to be 
a source of considerable outlay, as long as 
it exists. At the present moment one 
side of the canal has given way very near 
the terminus of the railway; they have 
met with a kind of quick-sand, or, rather, 
semi-fluid mud, which fills up again as 
soon as it is cleared out, and promises to 
be utterly intractable Some idea of this 
difficulty may he formed, by learning that 
large masses of stone, similar in size to 
those which form the embankment along 


an oath?— No. If he tells lies and false- 
hoods be know it is displeasing to 
God?— No, he does not know. Does he 
know that it is wicked to say what is 
— He does know that. Does he 
know that God will punish those who 
swear lulsely?— He does not. Has he been 
taught wheie wicked people will go in 
the next world ?— He docs not know that. 
Has lie heard of heaven and hell?— No, 
he has not. Of what persuasion is he?— 
A Roman Catholic. What prayers has he 
learnt?— A moral poem, in Tamil. Has 
his lather taught him any prayers ?— The 
ten Commandments to pronounce. Does 
he know any Commandment about bear- 
ing talse witness? — lie does not know it. 
I'al'^e witness against Ins neighbour?— 
He docs not. Has he learnt any com- 
mandment?- He has learnt ten. Which 
of the ten can lie say?— No reply. 

“ The hoy was sent to the grand jury 
with a message, that he was not to be 
examined on oath, as he did uot couipre- 
hend the obligations of it.” — Ibid. Jan u* 


Sir Hugh Gough is going on with lu* 
inspections at Bangalore. The review o 
the horse and foot artillery took plac® 
the 8th January. The major-general ex 
pressed himself satisfied with the 
appearance and equipment of the w o » 
(as well as with their internal 
and the precision and rapidity of their 
movements. The sixth cavalry were 
viewed on the 15th. This corps is 
scribed as being in the 
order, and their horses in peculiarly 
condition. Since the departure o 
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2 ()th regiment, only two corps of native 
irifuritry remain, the (hities couseqnently 
are t-omewhat heavy for the time being. 

Tlie Gazette, notifies tlie appointment 
of Dr. Sanderson w-ith six assistants to the 
medical superintnidence of 1,6()0 con- 
victs who have been assigned for the re- 
pair of the roads. 

A private letter from Hydrahad states : 
‘‘ The sickness, and consequent mortality 
among the European soldiers, has almost 
entirely disappeared, and the measures 
vihich Government have at lengthadopted 
will effectually prevent its recurrence; for 
the barracks are undergoing alterations on 
such an extensive scale, that they will in 
a few months assume an appearance su- 
perior to any on this side of India.” 

The subscription to the “ Coiiwa// Tes- 
timomnl" amounts to Us. 1 1,299, a part of 
which has been remitted to England, and 
a proportion devoted to the erection of a 
monument at Nagrecall. 

The sentence of death passed upon the 
private of the I4lh regiment, at Viziana- 
gariun, for shooting the subadar-major, 
was carried into execution on the 27th 
January. There was no parade or show 
made, but merely pickets from the two 
regiments under the captain of the day, 
to keep the peace and prevent the en- 
croachment of the crowd, which was im- 
mense. The culprit was brought from 
his place of confinement on a bandy drawn 
by huffaloes, and to the very last main- 
tained the most cool and determined 
obstinacy and doggedness of manner, de- 
claring his innocence, and calling us inur- 
derers. The act of lashing liim to the 
gun was the w’ork of a few seconds. The 
signal was immediately given, by the officer 
commanding the artillery here ilropping 
his glove, and as instantly obeyed by the 
man with the port-fire, and the murderer 
was no more. 

A letter fiom the Tanjore district 
states, that the whole of that rich portion 
of our south Indian territory lias been, tor 
the greater part of the monsoon, fre- 
quently under inches of water ; no part 
escaped inundation, and pools stood in 
compounds where water before had 
scarcely ever been seen to lodge. 

The Conservative notices the arrival of 
a notorious Thug in Madras ; and adds, 
that there are 200 of his craft in the place, 
“ following their vocation." 

The cause of Col. Napier v. E. F. 
Elliott, Esq., the superintendent of po- 
i'ce, was heard in the Supreme Court 
^sterday ; the damages were laid at Rs. 
50,000, and a sentence in favour of the 
plaintiff awarded 25,000. The case was 
<>ne of seduction. — Examiner^ Feb, 20. 


iSomtiai9. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SURRENDER OF ADEN. 

Tlie surrender of Aden by the Sultan 
of that place to the British, for the pur- 
pose of a coal depot, on an annual com- 
pensation, to be paid him by the Com- 
pany, with its liarbour (the very best port 
in the RlmI Sea), is a valuable acquisi- 
tion, considering not only the purposes 
which It v\ill serve in protecting and 
supplying our steamers, but also the ac- 
cess which its possession will afford us 
to the best coffee district of Arabia, and 
the products of Yemen and Abyssinia, 
The Turks, we learn, were very anxious to 
secure this ])osses^ion, anil would sliortly 
have effected their object, had not the 
Sultan ot the place entered into the 
treaty by which it is to become British 
teiritory. As soon as the British flag 
waves over it, and some little difficulties 
ha\c as yet prevented this, we have but 
little doubt it will eclipse and cause the 
decline of Mocha, which would never 
have had a moiety of its present trade had 
it not been for the tyrannous exactions 
on all commercial products of the late 
Sultan of Aden. Tliis place will al.so in- 
vite the attention and elicit the antiqua- 
rian researches of our triends proceeding 
up the Red Sea, as wc learn there is 
abundance to gratify the eye and to exer- 
cise the scientific inquiries of those who 
take an interest in the relics of past ages, 
— Courier, Feb. 24. 

INSTALLATION OF THE BISHOP. 

Tlie Lord Bislioji was installed yester- 
day, according to the usual forms, during 
the performance of the (orenoon service in 
St. Thomas’ church, which, we presume, 
is now to be considered a cathedral. His 
lordship was introduced in his stall by 
the acting archdeacon, the Rev. II. Jet- 
Ireys, and the acting senior chaplain, the 
Rev. W. Ward, attended by Mr. Patch, 
Registrar ot the Consistory Court ; after 
which, the acting archdeacon addressing 
his lordship, stated that he had the ho- 
nour, by order ot the Governor in Coun- 
cil, to announce his lordship as the 
Bishop of the Diocese of Bombay, 
Agreeable to the form of worship ob- 
served in cathedrals, the Jubilate Deo 
was chanted instead of being rehearsed. 
After the communion service, the bishop 
ascended the pulpit, and delivered his 
charge to the clergy. The congregation 
was one of the fullest we recollect to 
have seen in St. Thomas’s church.-- Ga- 
zette, Feb. 26. 

Our Bombay contemporary hails the 
entrance of the bishop on his spiritual 
functions as an indication of the downfal 
of superstition. We are sorry we cannot 
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Hf^ree with this opinion. We can admire 
the piety of the man, hut we can see 
little worthy of admiration in the creation 
of such a dignity in this country, where 
the clcrpy, tew as they are in number, 
have hitherto proved perfectly adequate 
to the fulfilment ot every spiritual duty 
We have looked round us to see iu what 
way the advent of a hLshop can he re- 
garded as indicative ol the <lownlul of 
superstition. We hear of no extra con- 
versions among the jieojde ; there is no 
excessive importation of (Miristians to 
swell the number of congregations. The 
clergy peiforrn the same routine ot duties 
as formerly, and so much to the satis- 
faction ol the religious community, that 
no cry lias been raised for a bishop to 
spur them on to greater etriciency. Wliere 
then is the use for a bishop; and where, 
above all, is the installation ot such a 
functioiiai y indicative of a decline in su- 
perstition ? 'I'he tact is, the bisliopnc of 
liornliay has been called into existence 
merely for the sake of extending the pa- 
tronage ot the church. 'I'lie sees ( f 
Madras and Bombay have been created 
solely witli the view ol gaining over those 
sturdy opponents to all good and liberal 
government, the bench of bishops, to 
consent to a demolition of the Company’s 
monopoly. — /7in/. Mar. 2. 

Wtiilst, therefore, we regard the exist- 
ence of the dreadful staivation that now 
desolates the upper piovincc^*, as a dis- 
grace of the deepest kind upon the rulers 
of this country, we look upon the inau- 
guration of a bishop into ample revenues 
at such a moment as a solemn mockery, 
us disgraceful to those who profess the 
chanties ot the Chiistian religion, as it is 
unjust and traiiduleiit upon the starving 
population, upon w hom such bishop is to 
bestow bis — blessing.— iycwqaf Herald, 
March 18. 

RFLEASE OF THE DFWAN AND OTlIFR OFFI- 
CERS OF SATl’ARA, 

We hear it stated, upon high authority, 
that an order has been rccciwd tiom the 
Government of India, ordering the im- 
mediate release from their confinement 
of the Dewan Cliitnees and other olli- 
cers of the Raja of Sattara, who fiave been 
so long detained in prison on the most 
absiiiTl charges, trumped up against them 
and their master the raja by people of 
the most despicable character, and lis- 
tened to without adequate inquiry by the 
Government of Bombay, We are glad 
to find tliat an end is effectually to be 
put to these most oppressive and inju- 
rious proceedings, which have been so 
highly detrimental to our credit with the 
natives, and so productive of inconve- 
nience and anoyance to one of the best 
affected princes of India, to the British 
government. As an evidence that the 
error is repented of, we hear that it is the 
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intention of Sir Roltert Gmnt to proceJ 
in person to Sattara, that the affairs of 
that iJI-uscd principality maybe the more 
elfectiially arranged.— Gaz. Mar. 5. 


Two schoorieis are huildingin the port 
under instructions from the Court of 
Directors, which, when completed, pro. 
mise to he pmfect models of that mode 
ol construction. The model on wliioli 
one ot them has to he built has been fur- 
nished by Sir Robert Seppings, and of the 
other by Captain Symonds. As these 
vessels are described, they will eclipse 
almost any tiling ot the kind which has 
yet appealed here, and are intended for 
running up and down the cons^t.—Bomh. 
Guz. 

The iron steam-boat intended for the 
Ameers of Scindc will very probably 
be thrown upon the (Government. When 
the Older tor thi.s vessel w%‘is sent home, 
It W'as represented to the ameers, as we 
are informed, tliat Rs 20, (XX) would pay 
the expenses of her eonstruction at Liver- 
pool Tins has turned out to be a very 
insutlicieiit estimate, Rs 80,000 having 
been the real expenditme. Under these 
circumstances, it is apprehended that the 
aineer« will rejeet a bargain which has 
tinned out so costly. — Cei/r., Feb. 20. 

An attempt has been made to set fire to 
the cliurcli of Nossa Senhora de Laudo, 
at Kavel. The incendiaries had contrived 
to get into the church in the evening. Tlie 
books of the church, and tlie press in 
which the iiriests’ dresses are kept, seem- 
ed to be the objects of especial vengeance 
to those saciilegious incendiaiies 

Government has nominated a commit- 
tee, composed partly of its own servants, 
and partly ot the principal merchants, to 
take into consideration the question of a 
marine police. 

A correspondent of the Bombay Ga- 
zette (December 15) states that there are 
five Portuguese bi igs, belonging to Diu, 
which trade to the coast ol Africa, and 
bring back to the coast of Guzerat a great 
number of slaves annually. “ Surprise is 
expressed that a trade in slaves should 
be permitted by tiie Bombay Govern- 
ment to he eariied on in the neighbour- 
hood ot a naval station, under the com- 
mand of an officer of the Indian Navy, 
witliout some effort being used towards 
its suppression ; after all the parade that 
has been made by the British Govern- 
ment, and all the money expended for its 
supjiression.” 

The Raja of Biirhanpore has assigned 
the following punishment for adultery; 
that every one who may be guilty ct ib 
should be required to clean the chowdee 
with cowdung, from morning to even- 
ing; and the female culprit should he 
made to bring water. 
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miscellaneous. 

Murder.'- A case of murder, un- 
namllclcii for the extreme youth, both of 
l,e victim atitl the perpetrators, was 
tried at the last criminal session of the 
Supreme Com t, at Colombo. The case 
rva'! as follows : 

Kalooa Ollia, aged thirteen years, .md 
Meltif'ka Kewelle, twelve, were imlicted 
for the murder of Kirm, ten years of age. 
From the confession of the first pii-^oner, 

It appeared that the second had told him 
that the deceased was in the habit of 
heating him, whenever he went near In', 
hoii^e, and ashed him to hi ing tlie dec eased 
out into the fields, wheie the two pri- 
^oiiPis would give him a heating. 'I’ho 
H'Cdiul prisoner accordingly enticed liim 
out to wlicrc the first piisoner lay m ani- 
Iiiisli,as pre-conceited, who, with a stick, 
knocked the deceased dow n, stopped Ins 
iiioiith with a rag, and gave him scweial 
blows upon the lieml. 1 he two pl■|^onors 
iheii diagged the body info the jungle lor 
concealment, and tlie scicond snipped it 
of the cloth and a beetle h.ig. The second 
prisoner, hovccvcT, denied any paitieijiu- 
tion in the transaction, and .said that he 
was substituted by the fust inisoiier lor 
another hoy, the real a<*eompliee, as the 
fust piisoncr told him he would do. The 
(tecensed w’us missed on the day of the 
inuuler, hut it was not till the ecening of 
the next that the body w-as louml, henig 
cut in several places with a kmte, and 
h.-iving the skull c^xteiiKively liactured. 
The two prisoners weie then apprehended 
on suspicion, and tlie tii.st being interio- 
giited, neknowlodged the eiitno, and went 
to point out where the minder was eoni- 
iiiitli'd ; hilt belorc he ariived at tlie 
jilace, he said that a tiee would be seen 
stdiuliiig a little out Ironi tin' jungle, and 
that blood would be loiind theic, winch 
proved to he true on leacliing the spot. 

Tlie Chief Justice iield lli.it there was 
no legal evidenee (aecordmg to the rules 
of Eiiglisli ennniial law'j against the 
soeoiid pi'isonei, who wasdisehaiged. 

The jiity delivered a verdict of 
aga list Kalooa Ollia ; hut expiesscd tlieir 
"ish, that some consideration of mercy 
slimild he extended to the piisoner. slating 
their ground tor siielnvish tube, iiotcom- 
passiun for tlie convicted, hut uneasiness 
en tlieir own Hocount, lest their verdict 
should leave (it possibly might be) his 
direct accomplice wholl} unpunished, 

■Sentence of death was then recorded 
*>gmiist the prisoner, wlio was only thirteen 
years of age. The goveinor has been 
deased, we understand, to mitigate the 
■xtrenie penalty awarded.— CWowifto Obs. 
Dec. 23 . 

The Pearl Fishery.— A small steamer, 
'’f understand, is to be sent out from 
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England to Ceylon, for the use of the 
pearl-banks. 

We are desirous of ealling the attention 
of our Government to the statement made 
by a Madras print, as one of considerable 
importance to the interests of the colony. 
It IS there saidthat the pearl fishery is not 
likely to be productive ot much tor some 
years to come, in conseipienco of the 
oyster beds having been completely ex- 
hausted at the last fisheries. Our own 
intoimation does not enable us to eontia- 
dict tins, lint, on the eontraiy, rather 
tends to confirm it; tor we uiideistand 
tliat there is not to he a fi'^liery tiiis year, 
and probably not even next. We are, 
moreover, told that a fishery would not 
have taken place last year, had it not been 
jiarticul.irly desired to increase, by every 
possible means, the “ suijiliis icvenue." — 
Ohst rver, Feh. 21. 

/Sugar . — A quantity of sugar canes, for 
the plantation now establishing at Galle, 
by Mr. Henley, has ai lived from the 
IVfanritins.— //in/. 

Niiluieg Plants— A large number of 
nutmeg plants has been leccivcd from 
Penang. 

tijurnial). 

Wf mentioned that the H.C. steamer 
Diana had licon sent to Karigoon, and 
(hat i)r. Utehardson had been dejiuted to 
Ihleng, for the purpose ot laying before 
the autlioiities ot both those places a re- 
presentation ot the outrages that have 
lately t.ikeri place in this neighbourhood. 
T!ie steamer letnrnedon Sunday last, ami 
brought most satislactoiy accounts of the 
dispoMtion of the llangoon autlioiities to 
discouiage and jiut down such outrages. 
Dr- Richardson has returned; and, judg- 
ing from the little we have heard of his 
tup wc cannot conclude that any unusual 
sfiirit of liiemlliiiess towards us has been 
inlused into the king’s councils. Dr. 11. 
was treated, dining Ins short stay, quite 
as a prisoner A strong guard was placed 
round the zeyur outside the town, which 
he inhabited. Neither he nor his people 
were allowed to go into the town, nor to 
have the slightest intercourse with its in- 
habitants. Some persons (natives of India) 
to whom they spoke, actually called out, 
“ Don’t speak to us, or we shall befinedaiid 
put in the stocks.” Dr. R.was not allowed 
to see the governor of the place, on the 
plea ol his being idiseut, a plea which, since 
ins return, he lias found was utterly un- 
true. This unfriendly reception of Dr. 11. 
and refusal to see him. on the part of the 
governor, is corroborative of the foolishly 
violent speeches he made use of to the 
native messenger, wlio was despatched to 
him some time ago with a letter. 

We have seen a copy of an order or 
proclamation, addressed by his majesty 
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to ail his subjects, in which he informs 
them that while his elder brother was on 
the throne the government was bad, and 
the people oppressed and unhappy ; but 
that he intends to restore justice and hap- 
piness. That for this purpose he did in- 
tend establishing himself at the birth- 
place of his great ancestor ; but that it 
having been represented to him that Am- 
rapoora was the residence of his lather; 
that it is a holy and fortunate city ; and 
that all the omens, and conjurations, and 
divinations point to that city as the most 
eligible site for his throne and palace, he 
lias determined upon re-establishing it as 
the capital ; that he has given orders for 
budding a palace there ; and that it is not 
his intention to call upon Ins people to 
contribute tovvaids the expen^e, which 
will be defrayed fiom the royal treasure. 

We learn from Tavoy, that a pai ty of 
Siamese have ainved at that place, bring- 
ing with them a letter, letpie.sting to be 
informed of the i<*al state of ourpiesent 
relations with A va. It appears that i eports 
had reached the court ot Siam, of war hav- 
ing been declared between us and the 
Burmese ; and that tlie latter, having been 
joined by the French, had .succceiled m 
driving us out of tliose provinces. Such 
a report must, indeed, have set specula- 
tion adoat iu the Siamese capital ; but 
we doubt whether the leal facts of the 
case, when learnt at the couit of .Siam, 
will tend to allay this speculation, though 
they may tend to divert it into another 
channel. We undet stand that a party ot 
Siamese may shortly he expected here on 
a similar enand as those at Tavoy— that 
of obtaining intelligence ot what is going 
on. 

We hear that the raising of a Talien 
corps is proceeding veiy siiceesslully. 
About a hundred substantial-looking fel- 
lows may already be seen, morning and 
evening, on the parade-ground, undergoing 
the drilling process ; and when the corps 
is filled up, as it will no doubt shortly be, 
it will make a very respectable appeara'ice, 
and form a portion ol mihtaiy delence or 
attack, of which no commander need he 
ashamed. Whether its prowess will soon 
be tried or not, is a question involved in 
some doubt at present ; for it is now said 
that the king of Burrnah is most peace- 
fully inclined ; that his visions ot extended 
acquisitions are departed from him, and 
he desires nothing more than to live on 
good terms with his English friends; so 
much so, that he is ready to sign the treaty 
of Yanlaboo, and admit a British resident 
at his court.-— Chron.^ Jan. 20. 

A Burmese periodical paper has been 
set on foot at Moulmein, and appears to 
gain ground considerably among the na- 
tives, forty ol whom subscribe towards it. 
The present king of Burmah appears to 


have a clear idea of the effects Of such a 
publication. Conversing one day wlt}, 
Col. Burney, on the subject of the Bengal 
newspapers, he said, “ I care not what 
they may write about me, I will have a 
paper of my own.” 

Letters from Rangoon, to the 10th 
February, state that Colonel Burney’s Ipt- 
tcr to the Burmese court was despatched 
on the 5th of January, but no notice of it 
had yet arrived. Intelligence had arrived 
from the capital, that tlie govenior is to 
be superseded by one of the present king’s 
confidential followers. I'reaty or no treaty 
is still the question. The very circum- 
stance that this question is still in ahey. 
ance, after Colonel Burney’s exertions 
have procured an increase of warlike de- 
inonstration on our frontiers, is the great- 
est compliment that can be paid to Ill's 
foresight, since it may reasonably be in- 
Icnvd, that, without these demonstrations 
on our part, the king’s pugnacious dispo- 
sition would have long since ripened into 
active ulfeiisivc measures, to our loss and 
disgrace. 

A correspondent states : “ Yesterday 
I w as told by a Burmese, of very great in- 
fluence in the country, that the court of 
Ava was not a fraid of the English ; a feel- 
ing strongly iiulic.itive of a disposition to 
reject our resident. It has also been in- 
tiinated to us that the king was only 
‘ regent,’ from winch w'e infer that all is 
not quite right ;il)o^ e ; and that the Shans, 
pci haps, are making a linn stand. Tin- 
king don’t like our government letter, 
which says, ‘ not one iota of the treaty 
shall be iiifiingcd.’ Wc have been in- 
lot med by a person from Rangoon, that 
the present governor, named Moiirig Sine 
Muig, is a very intelligent, well-beliiived 
man, wlio, however, was a servant of the 
late king’s, and never in the present king’s 
confidence. The individual who is to 
supersede him is also very intelligent; 
but he is uufoituruitely of a violent tem- 
per. He has been seen to seize a secie- 
tary at the council chamber, at Ava, hy 
the hair of his head, pummel him wdth his 
elbows, and then kick him out ! During 
the late revolution he was one of the bold- 
est and bravest of the present king’s follow- 
ers, and (lid him good service. He is not 
only violent, hut of a decided character ; 
and Ins manners are so coarse and harsh, 
that he was styled at Ava the Woondock 
Keyan, the coarse or savage Woondock. 


Slltra^iSSangetir l?roWtt«0. 

We learn that great hopes are enter- 
tained of a caravan of Chinese traders 
visiting Maulmain this seascjn. Cap*:- 
M‘Leod, during his late mission, fell ^ 
with a considerable number of them, who 
all expressed a desire of visiting us, ana 
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)rne promised to come at all hazards. 
>ur only fear is, that the route will be 
lUJid too long, but aa they are known to 
0 a bold and enterprising race, and con- 
»nt 'VJth moderate profits, a few of their 
urnber may be induced to try the market. 
)nce here with their goods, however 
inall their number, the question will be 
-hethcr an overland trade with this place 
,-ill prove sufticiently profitabjc, and if it 

0 so, vve may be assured we shall be 
i^ted by annually increasing numbers, 
"bey would bring with them bullion (sil- 
tr), raw silk, hartal, and articles of 
"hinese manufacture, all of which they 
lay, pci haps, dispose of to advantage ; but 

doubt wlietlier our market will afford 
he ai tides they will desire in exchange, 
taw <*otton (except the finer qualities, 
it which we have no great quantity) they 
an procure in sufficient abundance much 
icarer home ; birds’ nests, shark fins, sea 
lug, and other delicacies of the Chinese 
are not to be found here, but they 
iliound in the Southern Provinces; and 

1 these overland traders offer a fair price 
or them, they will naturally be sent hero 
inniuilly for sale, instead of the round- 
ihout sea route to China. They are ex- 
)erisive articles, however, and require 
•onsiderable capital to trade in them, 
vliicli makes us doubt whether they 
.vould suit tlie means of these traders. 
From all that we can learn, we do not 
.iippose these peojile will carry away 
fnnch of our manufactures, but we are 
'till III much ignorance as to their real 
wants. 

If these people possess a fair share ol 
observation and intelligence, it would be 
highly interesting to watch them amid 
‘'cenes and objects so utterly different 
Iroin any thing they have been accustomed 
to. The very sea is a sight unknown to 
thorn. The ships moving on its waters, 
^oine with .sails and some with smoke, 
the troops in battle array, the carnages, 
the while faces, all are calculated to ex- 
cite tlieir astonishment, and give them 
ample materials for “ travellers’ talcs” to 
their friends at home. If they do come, 
we shall he very glad to hear they arc 
ploasi'd with their visit in every resjiect, 
mnlvve hope that eveiy inducement will 
ho held out to them to repeat it . — MauU 
miin Chron. Dec 9. 


ittauritiuiii. 

A report, it would appear, is to be 
made to London, on the condition of our 
liidiiin labourers ; — and by whom ? —By 
^he special judges. Now, you might 
reasonably suppose that a few other per- 
'‘ons, well acquainted with the island, and 
enjoying the confidence of its inhabitants, 
"oulu be associated with these magis- 


trates in a task of so much importance. 
But you would be in error. Yet, among 
the special judges, we are unhappily 
forced to consider more than one as un- 
friendly, if not decidedly hostile, to the 
colonists. Now, if tliis apprehension be 
well-founded, we have some grounds for 
being jealous of an opportunity, so un- 
guardedly thrown within their reach, of 
placing on record the suggestions of their 
petty passions and antipathies, instead 
of an impartial statement of facts : we 
have reason, perhaps, to fear that their 
reports, falling into the hands of our op- 
ponents in London, may receive such a 
comment, as to injure us in the opinion 
of the right honourable and sagacious 
statesmen, who, at the distance of 4,000 
leagues, rule our destinies so debonairly. 
We should consequently see, with much 
pleasure, our Government disposed to 
nominate a few colonists to co-operate 
with the ‘special magistrates in the fram- 
ing of a fair report, and thus supply an 
omission, that we must, fur the present, 
consider as the effect of inadvertence. If, 
however, it should be allowed to remain 
unamended, wc shall be forced to view 
it, not as an inadvertence, but as an 
odious mark of jealous mistrust. In our 
opinion, these reports ought to be founded 
on the experience and conviction of the 
leading inhabitants of each district acting 
in conjunction with the special judge and 
the civil commi.ssary. Is it not, indeed, 
rather extraordinary, that the special 
magistrates, who have hitherto held no 
intercourse with the Indian labourers, 
and are utterly unacquainted witfi their 
habits, should have been chosen to make 
these reports, without the co-operation 
of their brother magistrates, the civil com- 
missaries, who, Irom the nature of their 
duties, arc the persons best qualified to 
give an accurate and unbiassed explana- 
tion as to all inquiries on the subject in 
(jiiestion? The reports of the special 
judges, if they make them unaided, will 
lie unavoidably incomplete, and probably 
inexact. — Cerneen. 

We learn, from the Riviere du Uem- 
part, that there has been a little emeutc 
amongst the Indian labourers of Haute- 
rive, a domain belonging to Messrs. A. 
D’Epmay and Lebreton. Happily, one of 
the proprietors w^as on the spot, and by 
his bearing towards the mutineers con- 
trived to restore order immediately. It 
appears that a sirdar, or chef de bande, had 
been degraded from his office, in conse- 
quence of misconduct. In revenge for the 
degradation, he excited the workmen to 
revolt, and prevailed on them to refuse to 
work. He put himself at their head, 
armed them with clubs, ranged them in a 
line, and when the overseer came to take 
them to their work, they threw them- 
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selves upon him, and would have made 
short work with him, liad he not ded. 
At this moment Mr. A. D’Epinay was 
not upon his establishment On his ar- 
rival, he found the Indians in a high state 
of excitement; they had already put to 
flight fifty apprentices who were carrying 
arms into their houses. They also cut off 
all communication with the camp of the 
blacks. It was in vain that the proprietor 
urged them, through his interpreter, to 
return to their allegiance. They were 
resolute. Mr. D’Epinay then proceeded 
to the scene of tumult armed with a sabre, 
and followed by a neighbour and an over- 
seer, who were likewise armed. On Mr. 
D’Epinay’s a])proach, the sirdar was about 
to tail upon him, but was struck down by 
a blow from the back of the sabre; he 
was seized and ln^tantly bound, on wliicli 
the rest surrendcrod and entrc.ited paidon 
ot their master. The sirdar has been given 
up to the civil power ; the mutineers have 
resumed their duty, and appear to be quite 
quiet at present. 

It appears from the Goveinment noti- 
fication of Sir \V. Nicolay, at the Mau- 
ritius, that the exportation of ('oolies from 
Bengal is to be put u stop to until further 
notice. 


IJcreia. 

Extract of a letter, dated Ispahan. 7rh 
November. — “ Every thing is now quiet 
here. The patties who had created a 
))olitical distiubariee on a late occasion 
iiave 1^11 been hi ought to subjection. 
Khosrow Khan, the present governor, 
feels a warm inteicst in promoting the 
welfare of the governed. The king is 
absent Irorn his capital, being busily en- 
gaged in his mad expedition against 
Herat .” — Calcutta Paper. 

His majesty lately leceivcd a fright, by 
the escape of three piinces to llu^sia, 
who were in confinement in Ardebil. 
These are the ex-shah and his general, 
and another of the king’s uncles. The 
escape was cleverly managed ; it was 
effected by a mine, which they had been 
long digging. — Jhid. 


(ffijina. 

MISCFIJ-ANrOUS, 

Expiilsum of Foreigners,— '['he gover- 
nor has issued another edict, dated De- 
cembers:^, in which he states that, in con- 
sequence of the report of the hong mer- 
chants, that the British superintendent 
had not obeyed the orders, to send away 
the receiving (smuggling) ships within 
the prescribed period, and that the foreign 
merchants evasively disclaim the proprie- 
torship of the ships, his excellency will 
report to the emperor, requesting orders 


that the trade may be stopped. ' Hetli. 
rects the hoiig merchants to ascertain 
meanwhile, how many nations have 
hitherto traded with China; how many 
nations (and tlieir names) that have con- 
ducted their trade with justice, without 
using receiving ships, and how many have 
used them. 

Foreigners at the City Gate . — On the 
12th December, a party of about forty 
Englishmen repaired to the water-gate of 
the city to present a petition to the gover. 
nor, respecting the purloining or detention 
of some goods in transitu from ship to ship 
at Lintin. The officers present refused to 
receive the petition, except through the 
hands of the hong merchants, and the 
governor, wdien applied to, gave the same 
answer. The party declined to surren- 
der the petition to the merchants, and 
they retired. Next day, the petitioner, 
Mr. limes, received an edict from the 
governor “ against foreigners presenting 
petitions at the city gates,” declaring 
that, on no account, will petitions be re- 
ceived from foreigners, but in compliance 
with the “ old regulations,” namely, 
“ having sealed them, and plainly insciih- 
ed the date, they are to deliver them to 
the senior hong merchants to present," 
and that if foreign merchants dure to pa^^s 
into the city a single step, they shall be 
apprehended, and the fact represented to 
the emperor, that they may he punished. 
The following day (14th inst.), the three 
senior hongmerehaiits, How'qua. Mowqua. 
and Tiiiqiia, w^aited on Mr. Iniics, when 
Howqua intimated that they did so by the 
commands of the governor, to inquire it 
Mr. Innes had received the edict. How- 
qua then jirocceded to say that he whs 
commanded by his excellency to state, 
that every word in that edict w'as pe- 
remptorily meant to be fulfilled ; and tlmt 
hereafter, it foreigners should go to the 
city gates, they would be seized and im- 
prisoned ; and reference would he made 
to the great emperor as to what piinish- 
inont should he inflicted on them. How- 
qua coiK'luded by saying, that, in issuing 
these orders, the governor had reason on 
his side, and that it was the duty of the 
foreigners to obey. It wms replied, that 
what Howqua had said had been heard 
and understood ; but that an entire dit- 
fereiicc ot ojiinion existed as to the 
ableness of the governor’.s orders. That 
to repair to the gates of the city for justice 
was the old custom and law of China , 
and that there the foreigners vyould repair 
as often as their pressing affairs demam - 
ed ; the governor, in thus departing ro 
the law and custom of the land, m 
refusing to dispense justice “ in ^.1 
might force foreigners to demand it m 
own palace. ^ ^ 

Quality of Free-trade Teas. ^ ' 
the arguments—aitd that not a wea 
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_ held by the ad vocates and defenders of the 
Iliojiopoly ol the trade in tea by the East- 
India Company, was, the certainty of the 
supply to the English market of teas of 
good at)d superior quality, and the equal 
certainty of great deterioration in the quali- 
jieg of teas when supplied by free traders. 
primd facie, this argument was thought of 
liitle worth, as the theorizing political 
economists adduced the plausible aaser- 
riuii, in reply, that the demand would 
alsviiys regulate the supply, both in qua- 
lity and quantity ; and we still believe 
tills maxim to be sound and true generally. 
How, then, is the very great deterioration 
III the qualities of the free-trade teas to 
be accounted for? We must turn to the 
lea inspectors in Canton for a reply. 
Among this respectable olfactory corps, 
the two Comjiany’s tea inspectors are num- 
beied— and its whole strength musters, 
we believe, iii all five or six inspectors. 
It IS a true, vexatious, and serious reflec- 
tion on the Iree-trade, that it has not sup- 
poited the standard or quality in the teas 
supplied to the English market. The 
Company’s supercargoes used to peremp- 
torily reject all teas below muster or cha- 
raclcr ; and they never afterward pur- 
chased the rejeeted teas but at a great 
nMluctioii 111 puce; and in no case did 
they ever leeeive teas below a certain 
standard. Were the gentlemen who at 
present inspect and pass the teas intended 
lor the supply of the English market to 
be more particular in their selection, and 
more chary in executing orders from 
borne, when good teas are not procuiablc, 
the force and truth of the above quoted 
truism of commerce would speedily be- 
come more apparent ; and we beg most 
seriously to recommend a inueli greater 
degree of care and attention in this de- 
partment than it would seem has hitherto 
been exerted ; for the loud murmurs from 
England, or even the cuirent reports and 
opinions in Canton, prove that either igno- 
rance or neglect, or botli combined, have 
laid tlieir efl'ect of tin owing great ilistnist 
and disci edit on the free tea-trade: wo 
have seen a mercantile letter, in which 
those leaves, from which the formerly de- 
lightful beverage “ which cheers hut not 
inebriates,” was made, arc denominated 
the tea-drug!— Canfon Reg., Dec. 19. 

The Hiny~tae Hong. — The governor, 
in reply to a lui ther application from the 
creditors of the Iling tae Hong, com- 
plaining of the unjust proposition of the 
Co-bong, to pay the claims in fifteen 
years, without interest, though they have 
the revenue of the Consoo fund, his Exc. 
refers in a vague manner to his former 
orders, directs the senior hong merchants 
to consult on and arrange the matter,” 
^na desires that the foreigners will not 
lerealter “ give way to self-indulgence, 
una ruake disorderly statements.” 
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The petitioners, however, renewed 
their appeal to the governor, and his 
Exc., after receiving a report from the 
Sze officers, in an edict, dated 29th De- 
cember, observes, that the debts of the 
hong, during seven years, amounted to 
2,320,000 drs. ; that the house of Jardiiie 
is a creditor to the amount of 1,700,000 
dollars ; that it is incomprehensible how 
this foreigner could give the merchaiit 
credit to such an enormous amount ; that 
according to regulation, no payment ought 
to he made at present, but that a pay- 
ment in twelve years had been now agreed 
on ; that it is not too long a period, and 
the creditors, in urging u term of five or 
SIX years, are unreiusonahle and perverse. 

Formosa and the Bonin Islands . — The 
Canton Register urges the occupation by 
the British of the island of Formosa, 
which the Chinese are now endeavouring 
to subdue and depopulate. It advocates, 
in the mean time, the colonization of the 
Bonin islands. 

Tea and Silk . — The Chamber of Com- 
merce have passed a resolution — with 
respect to the refusal of certain importers 
of tea and ravv-silk into Great Britain to 
leceive for themselves investments made 
by tlu'ir orders, and for their account, 
declaring that tlicy consider the same at 
the risk of their agents in ('anton, on 
whom they would tlnovv the loss of the 
speculations, on the ground ol a want of 
coirespondeiice between the quality of 
the goods ordered, and those which were 
shipped . — “ That tlie conduct of the 
aforesaid importers of tea and raw-silk 
into Great Britain is, in the opinions of 
the Clmmhcr, not only contrary to com- 
incicial usage, hut with respect to the 
mode in whieh tiade is necessarily con- 
ducted at the port of Canton, especially 
unreasonable and unjust, and must be 
firmly resisted ; and that, in the execution 
of any order for tea or raw-silk hereafter 
intiusted to us (the members of the 
Chamber and others who declare their 
assent to this resolution), we will not on 
any plea he held answerable for any dis- 
crepancies of quality which may be alleged 
to exist in Ehigland or elsewhere, unless 
it shall be shown, that due care and skill 
have not been observed in the selection 
and purchase of the goods, and shipping 
them off.” This resolution is signed by 
twenty-nine firms and inercliaiits. 


^U0tala$ta, 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

THE LATE'gOVEUNOR. 

The papers of the colony are filled with 
addresses from various bodies to Sir 
Richard Bouike, prior to his departure. 
We subjhin extracts from the address of 
the Legislative Council, signed by eight 
(M) 
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out of the thirteen member, viz, James 
Dowlinii;, K. Snodgrass. £. Dcas Thom- 
son, J. H. Plunkett, J. Gibbes, William 
Litbgow, Alexander Berry, J. Blaxland, 
and John Jamison. 

After adverting to the publicity given to 
the measures of the Government during 
Sir Richard’s administration, and to the 
fulness, firmness, and masterly character 
of every commimication made to the 
Council of nil inforrrmtion necessary to a 
just understanding of coloni.il policy and 
legislation, they refer to the laws initiated 
by him. “ The diffusion of religious in- 
struction and education, by the endow- 
ment ot churches, chapels, and places of 
public worship— the impiovement of the 
moral habits of the working classes, by 
giving legal stability to Savings’ Banks — 
the amelioration of the criminal laws, 
without compromising the public safety — 
tbe repression of crime and the more 
efficient administration of justice, by a 
better ordered police — the a<lequate pro- 
tection and assurance of (lubhc and private 
property from injury and encroachment— 
the encouragement of commercial, agri- 
Gultuvul.anU pastoral interests— the align- 
ments of streets — the protection of har- 
bours and navigation, and many other 
objects too numerous to mention, have 
been the subjects of legislation, wliich, 
whilst they demonstrate wisdom of prin- 
ciple, manifest no less accuracy and prac- 
ticability of detail.” 

They then notice the merit of Sir 
Richaid in being the first to bring fully 
and clearly under review the expenditure 
and ways and means of each year; and 
amongst other objects of practical utility, 
involving the present and future prospe- 
rity of this colony, they specify the expe- 
ditions to explore the interior and extend 
the influence of a well-ordered govern- 
ment over tracts theretofore beyond the 
reach of social law; the retention and 
settlement of Port Phillip, as a portion 
of this colony, thereby opening new re- 
sources of wealth and improvement for 
the enterprise of her Maiesty’s subjects 
and the encouragement of immigration. 

‘‘ To other, though not less interesting 
objects of colonial importance,” they say, 

“ your attention lias been invariably di- 
rected, with an earnestness of purpose 
characteristic of an enlightened statesman : 
the liberty of the press — the diffusion of 
knowledge— the construction of roads and 
the erection of bridges— the erection of 
public buildings, combining elegance with 
utility, (enduring monuments of patriotic 
usefulness,) the promotion of religious 
toleration and forbearance— the cherish- 
ing of tbe social virtues, in acts of bene- 
volence and charity ; whilst public tran- 
quillity has been maintained throughout 
roe period of your sway to a remarkable 
define, by the temperate spirit of well- 
awiinistered laws, whilst at the period of 


your resignation, the colony was never fn 
a state of greater quietude— we may say 
in fine, that in the hands of your Exe.' 
the sacred trust reposed by our most 
gracious Sovereip, for the honour of the 
crown, and the safety, happiness, and 
welfare of this territory and people, has 
been executed with fidelity, integrity, and 
judgment. In doing justice to your Exc. 
and in expressing our own sentiments on 
this occasion, we should be culpable were 
we to omit the acknowledgment of what 
is due to the candour, the obliging cour- 
tesy, and tbe calm dignity marked on all 
occasions by your Exc., as President of 
your Councils.” 

In his re[)ly to tlie address of the civil 
inhabitants, Sir Richard distinctly assigns 
the reason of his resignation : — 

” Here, gentlemen, I might conclude, 
were I not anxious, before we separate, 
that you sboiihl distinctly understand the 
motive which led me to tender the resig- 
nation of this government. It might have 
been expected that, in the nourishing state 
of colonial affairs, and supported by the 
large body of colonists who siped the 
petition to the House of Commons in the 
last year, approving the measures of my 
administration in terms of which I have 
just reason to be proud — it might have 
been expected tliat I should rather have 
desired to remain, to introduce into the 
colony, as suggested by her Majesty’s 
ministers, the new and more perfect form 
of legislature which is shortly to be ob- 
tained from the wisdom and liberality of 
the British Parliament. I can assure you 
it was neither indifference to the future 
condition of Australia, nor any dread of 
opposition to measures, which to he ap- 
proved need only be understood, that in- 
duced me at such a moment to seek 
permission to retire. My retirement has 
rested singly upon the circumstance of an 
individual being pressed upon my councils 
in whom, as regards the intimate relation 
ot an associate and adviser in this govern- 
ment, I had upon public grounds ceased 
to feel that confidence which the interest-s 
of the colony appeared to me essentially 
to demand." 

The Sydney Gazette^ the bitter oppo- 
nent of tbe ex-governor, oliserves on the 
Legislative Council’s address, that the 
address to Sir Ralph Darling was signed 
by every member except Mr. Blaxland, 
whereas the majority of the persons who 
have signed the present, had been ap- 
pointed to seats under Sir Richards a - 
ministration, and the recusants, 
the bishop, and Messrs. Campbell, Jon » 
Close, and M‘ Arthur, had been raeraoers 
of the Council since its formation. 

THI PRESBTTIRIAK CHURCH. 

On the 1 1th Dec., apubllc meetingonn^ 
Presbyterian ministers who hadarriv 
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the colony by the Portland^ was held in tlie 
Scots Church, Sydney, Mr. Dugall in the 
chair. addressed the meeting, 

and after adverting to the extreme state 
of demoralization to which the Presby- 
terian cause had sunk, and the steps he 
had deemed it necessary and advisable to 
adopt to restore the institutions to pristine 
purity, at the time of his departure, the 
repeated but inetFoctual struggles he had 
made to purge it from pollution, and the 
state and procedure of the Presbytery 
during his absence, moved, that the 
ministers present do form themselves into 
a Court of Supreme Ecclesiastical Judi- 
cature, to be called the Synod of New 
South Wales, having a final authonty 
over all its members, whether clerical or 
Irtio; the public standards of which should 
be the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
the larger and shorter Catechisms, and the 
formulas of the discipline of the Church 
of .Scotland; the Synod recognizing no 
right of appeal from its decisions to any 
court beyond seas.” The motion was 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Anderson, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Fullerton, Atchison, 
Gilcbiist, and Blain, having been heard 
in support of the motion, and the Rev. 
Messrs. M'Fie, Forbes, and Gregor, 
against it, the measure was curried, the 
three rev. gentlemen who opposed the 
measure entering their protest on the 
recoids of the meeting. 

MISCHLLANFOUS. 

The Ciovernor. — Sir Richard Bourke 
was lo lake his departure for England on 
the 5lh December, on board the Samuel 
Winter, lo call at Valparaiso. 

Baron de Thierry . — The Sydney Herald 
of the ‘2:kl November notices the arrival of 
Haron de Tliietry at New Zealand. A 
skirmish had lately taken pLace between 
him and some European lesidents there, 
who had resisted the right and occupation 
of the baron and his parly. It ia said that 
the baron had ultimately succeeded in tak- 
ing possession of his estate and “king- 
dom.” 


Mr. W. M. Montagu has been elcctci 
chairman of the Quarter Sessions. Thii 
election seems to have excited much stii 
m the colony. 

The judges of the Supreme Court havi 
come to the determination of putting i 
stop to the practice of employing convic 
c erks in the offices of the solicitors o 
the Supreme Court. 

Sydn ^t^atre has been opened a 

immigrants from Skye 
*** the Mid-Lothian^ on thi 
have applied to the actini 
tha/w representinj 

> before embarkation, they had beei 


given to understand that they would be 
located in such a distiict as would enable 
them to enjoy the public ordinances of 
religion, under the pastoral charge of a 
minister of their own communion, and 
speaking their owm language ; that they 
had learned, on thtdr arrival here, that 
their countrymen who arrived by the 
William Nicol had been scattered over 
the land, and they entreated the Govern- 
ment to adopt some step to prevent a 
like calamity befalling themselves. They 
urged that a large majority of their num- 
ber were entirely ignorant of any other 
language than that of the ancient Gael, 
and that even those who speak English 
were much too imperfectly acquainted 
with it to worship God after the manner 
of their fathers in that language. A gen- 
tleman has come forward to redieve the 
Government from the dilemma, and of- 
fered to locate the whole of the immi- 
grants on his estate, provided the Go- 
vernment will furnish them wdtb six 
months’ supply of provisions, to be repaid 
by the immigrants at some future period. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

LfGISl.ATIVE COUNCIL. 

'The Church Bill . — On the 20th Nov. the 
Chief Justice presented a petition, signed 
by the archdeacon, the senior chaplain, and 
certain members of the Church of Eng- 
land, praying that the Church Extension 
Bill might not pass. The petition was as 
follows : — 

“ We, the undersigned ministers of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
officiaiing in the island of Van Diemen’s 
Land, respectfully heg leave to lay before 
your Excellenc) and llie lion. Council, our 
opinion upon the ‘ Act to make provision 
for the support of certain Ministers of the 
Chribti.an religion, and to promote the erec- 
tion of places of Divine worship.’ Whilst 
we have seen with satisfaction some of 
what appeared to us the most olijectionable 
of its details removed from that Act, we 
cannot but express our regret that the prin- 
ciples upon winch it is framed continue 
still the same. Those principles, we have 
no doubt, involve a compromise of truth, 
since they not only assume that the reli- 
gious sentiments of the Roman Catholic 
are equally entitled with those of the Pro- 
testant to the support of the Government, 
but that every variety of religious senti- 
ment which is to be met with amongst the 
various denominations of Christians is en- 
titled to that support, without any refe- 
rence whatever to the conformity of those 
sentiments with the Word of God. Against 
a bill founded upon such principles, we 
feel it our duty respectfully, but decidedly, 
to protest ; and humbly to pray, that your 
Excellency and the Hon, Council, will not 
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give your sanction to them, by passing into 
a law any bill in which they are involved.” 

The third reading of the bill was debated 
at some jength on the S?7th : it was passed 
by a majority of ten to one. 

The Colonial Secretary read the follow- 
ing series of regulations respecting pre- 
sentations which he had drawn up in con- 
nexion with the Church Bill: — 

'Diat appointments made to churches or 
chapels belonging to the Church of Eng. 
land shall be as follows, viz, 

1. Wherever a church shall have been 
hereafter built, and shall subsequently be 
endowed by any person or persons, the pre- 
sentation to such church shall be vested 
entirely in such person or persons. 

2. Wherever a church shall be so built 
as aforesaid only, the builder or builders 
shall present to one vacancy, and the bishop 
and the Government to every second vacan- 
cy alternately. 

3. Wherever a church has been built by 
the Government, and shall be endowed by 
any person or persons, such person or per- 
sons shall present to one vacancy, and the 
bishop and the Government to every second 
vacancy alternately. 

4. Wherever a church has been built or 
shall hereaftei be built by the Government, 
and the salary of the minister be defrayed 
by the Government, the bishop and the Go- 
vernment shall present to the vacancies al- 
ternately. 

5. Wherever a church has been built or 
shall hereafter be built at the joint expense 
of any person or persons and the Govern- 
ment, such person or persons shall present 
to every second vacancy alternately. 

The whole were carried by a majority 
of nine to two, but in the course of their 
being passed strong arguments occurred. 

On the 29tb, it was moved by the Chief 
Justice, and seconded by the Attorney- 
general, that the resolutions of the 27th, 
respecting the rule of presentation to 
churches belonging to the Cburcb of Eng- 
land, be expunged from the records. A 
very animated discussion ensued, and the 
uiCtion was finally lost by a majoMty of 
six, Mr. Gregory and the Attorney-gene- 
ral (hen severally gave in writing their 
reasons for dissenting from the resolutions. 

The H. T. Courier, Dec. 2, sayi» : We 
regret that we cannot extend our praise to 
the new Church Act, being less satisfied 
with its principle, and apprehensive of dif- 
ficulty in the working of its macliinery. 
We regard the introduction of the measure 
as a concession to public opinion, in res- 
pect of the equality of the Presbyterian and 
Homan Catholic with the Protestant Epis- 
copalian Cburcb, a sentiment, however, 
which is by no means general.” 

MISCELLANFOUS. 

Nine more of the aborigines 


have died at the establishment (ft Flinder's 
Island. 

Return of the free inhabitants of Van Die- 
men’s Land (exclusive of the milUary) 
distinguishing their different modes of 
worship, September 1837 : 


Church of England 15,328 

Church of Scotland 2,352 

Church of Rome ],333 

Wesley ana ],399 

BnntiBts 91 

Independents 553 

Quakers 09 

Jews 124 

Grand Total ...... 21,649 

Gov, Gat. — - 


Half-yearly average of the weekly liabili. 
ties and assets of the Bank of Austral- 
asia, within the colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land, from the lltli April to the I6U1 
October 1837: 

Notes in circulation not bearinR interest 13,89H 
Bills in circulation not bearing interest 2,938 
Bills and notes m ciieulation bearing 


interest — 

Balances due to other hanks — 

(’ash deposited not bearing interest — 43,886 
Cash deposited bearing interest 13,308 

Total liabilities within the colony •. 74,030 

Gold, Sliver, .and other metalr 28,866 

Landed property 2,000 

Bills of other banks — 

Balani es due from other banks • • • — 
Debts due to the bank, including notes, 
bills, &c. 133,96,3 

Total assets within the colony • ■ • • 164,829 


Lieut. -Col. Hope, C.H., has arrived, 
and bus assumed the command of the 
forces here, and taken his seat in the 
executive council. 

The Bussornh Merchant, from Ireland, 
with female emigrants, arrived in this port 
1 1 th December. Great havoc was made 
on the passage by the small-pox and the 
measles, not less than four adults and 
fifty-eight children having died at sea from 
the etfecls of these diseases. 

In the Supreme Court, on the 7th, 
one Card was charged with receiving two 
sheep, the property of Silas Gatehouse, 
of Sorell, knowing them to have been 
stolen. Mr. Gatehouse’s shepherd swore 
positively to the sheep by their faces, an 
his evidence was given in a 
straightforward manner; but the Clue 
Justice held, that it would be extreme y 
dangerous to admit evidence of that ( cs- 
cription, for a vindictive shepherd mig 
.swear to the prejudice of any one, an i 
fact, under such circumstances, no 
could be safe ; and the prisoner was 
quitted. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

In the Hobart Town Courier i« « long 
and rather encomiastic communication 
from a recent visitor to Port Adelaide. We 
exti act some of the material passages in it: 

“The present surveying force, under 
Col. Light, is occupied in a trigonometri- 
cal survey of the lands around the city of 
Adelaide, in satisfaction of the claims 
vested in the proprietors of the 437 preli- 
minary sections, for priority of choice. Until 
the preliminary survey be completed, no ap- 
plication for absolute selection or location 
can be attended to, though parties desirous 
of purchasing may enjoy, in the depasturing 
of stock, nearly all the advantages a convey, 
ance of the purchased land would entitle 
them to. When the preliminary surveys are 
effected, any party purchasing 4,000 acres 
of land is empowered to call on the Colo- 
nial Commissioner to direct the survey of 
15,000 acres in any part of the colony, out 
of which the buyer selects his quantity of 
land, with the additional privilege of rent- 
ing unappropriated land for pasture only, 
at ten shillings per square mile of 640 
acres, annual rent. 

“ Any person looking at the position of 
Adelaide on the map, and acquainted with 
the (Imracter of the climate in this parallel, 
can have no question of its salubrity. Its 
proximity to the sea, distant only six miles, 
and to the high range of hills of which 
Mount Lofty forms the apex, at about a 
similar distance, imparls a coolness during 
the summer months. It is impossible to 
have SL'lceted a more beautiful or appro- 
piiate site for the capital town, than Ade- 
laide pre.sents. The river Torrens ap- 
proaches the town through a range of beau- 
tiful plains, from the north-east, and divides 
It, forming the distinctive portions of North 
and South Adelaide. The character of the 
land on botli sides is all that can he wished*; 
a great number of sections were under 
tlje plough and spade husbaiulry ; garden 
and field seeds were abundantly sown, and 
all were busy and well contented w'ith their 
land. The original price of a town acre or 
section was £\ \ the average price under 
the hammer on the 27lh March last of the 
remaining 525 sections exceeded ^6 per 
acre ; the present rates may be taken to be 
from £ll to £50 per acre. These succes- 
sive advances upon the original cost are 
the consequence of active investigation, 
evincing in the most satisfactory manner 
the estimation in which the town sections 
are held. So also the preliminary country 
sections of 134 acres each, purchased ori- 
ginally at I2s. per acre, are saleable at 30s. 
per acre. 

“ The range of country between Ade- 
laide and the base of the hills is of a gen- 
tle undulating description, covered with 
line grass, with noble trees scattered about 
very much |n the style of an English park ; 
* profusion of elegant flowers, embracing 


a singular variety of the orchus tribe, are 
distributed over the meadows. A fine 
stream of water rushes from the south-east 
through the gorges of the hills, capable of 
turning many powerful mills, trending to- 
ward the Torrens. As you advance in your 
ascent, there is a perpetually changing 
scene, the hills being covered with most 
luxuriant grass, not tufty, as in the gene- 
ral run of grassy plains in Australia, but 
well matted together at the root. You at 
lengtii reach Mount Lofty, elevated 2,200 
feet above the sea. Forest trees of great 
dimensions crown the summit. Mount Ar- 
den to the northward, and Lake Alexan- 
drina to the south-east, are discernible 
from Mount Lofty. The country, in the 
latter direction, seems better wooded, but 
chequered with plains. Between the hills 
and the coast down to Cape Jarvis, the 
country is beautiful, and especially about 
Rapid Bay. 'I’o the north and eastward, 
the plains are known to exist for forty 
miles, and there are strong reasons for sup- 
posing they extend up to the Murray, in 
which case there will be a sheep-drive ere 
long from Port Phillip to South Aus- 
tralia. 

“ Between North Adelaide and the har- 
bour is a fine meadow plain, extending 
over a surface of six to eight thousand acres 
of fine alluvial land, with a sub-stratum of 
excellent clay, over which the road passes 
on a dead level, beyond the irrigation of 
the Torrens, which winds its way over a 
slightly declivitous bed to the head of the 
estuary which forms the harbour. Vessels 
of 150 to 200 tons lie w ithin a quarter of a 
mile of the commissioner’s warehouses, on 
a bottom of soft mud at low water. Great 
inconvenience has hitherto been experienced 
in landing cargo, in consequence of a man- 
grove swamp of about 250 yards extent, in- 
tervening between high-water mark and 
the eminence where the warehouses are 
placed ; this is now remedied by the com- 
missioner, in cutting a navigable canal 
through the swamp, capable of receiving 
boats drawing four feet water, and termi- 
nating within a hundred yards of the ware- 
houses, which are extremely capacious, and 
built of iron plates, resembling in form and 
construction an engine- boiler of the larger 
class. Vessels of a greater burthen remain 
about a mile and a half below in four fa- 
thoms, at low water.” 

PORT PHILLIP. 

A letter from an intelligent person at 
Port Phillip to a friend in Hobart Town, 
says : — “ There is a great deal of work to 
be done here, as there have been a great 
many town-allotments sold lately. They 
went very high in price, averaging about 
£50 the half-acre. The worst thing here 
is in regard to money ; payments are all 
made upon Sydney, Launceston, or Hobart 
Town. If a person wants a few pounds he 
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cannot obtain them without lo&ing two shil- 
lings in the pound by way of discount. I 
consider a publican the best trade going. 
They charge three shillings for what is 
called a pot of porter, hut is little better 
than sixpenny beer in Hobart Town. Hum 
is half-a-crown llie half-pint, and every 
thing else in proportion. There h a great 
number of old hands here from Van Die- 
men’s Land. All kinds of useful labourers 
can get very good wages .” — Hobart Town 
Courier f Dec, 8. 

jtftu SSealainti. 

The following official notice has been 
promulgated from Sydney : 

“ Colonial Secretary's Office, Sydney, 
N. S. Wales, 8th Dec. 1837. 

“ Representations having been made 
from time to time, by James Busby, Esq., 
British resident in New Zealand, of of- 
fences perpetrated in that island, by sub- 
jects of Great Britain, under the belief 
that the difficulty of conviction would 
ensure impunity, his Exc. the Acting 
Governor and the Executive Council of 
New South Wales deem it right to notify, 
for general information, that sentence of 
death has been passed by the Supreme 
Court of this colony upon Edward Doyle, 
found guilty of stealing in a dwelling- 
house, at the Bay of I.slands, on the 18th 
of June last, and putting John Wright 
in bodily fear ; and that Doyle has been 
executed accordingly this day. His Exc. 
trusts that this example will afford a salu- 
tary warning to all persons who may be 
disposed to commit similar acts, and by 
convincing them that, however remote, 
they arc not beyond the reach of justice, 
will render such outrages less frequent in 
future.” 

(itap; of csooli 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Coffer Depredations . — The Zuid Afii- 
kaan has some communications from the 
frontiers, comjilairiing of Catfer depreda- 
tions. A letter from Cradock says, that 
small parties of Caffers wander over the 
country with passes from the diplomatic 
agent, watching their opportunity toplun- 
des. Another le tter from Bushman’s 
River says : “ Caffers are allowed to enter 
the colony with passes, and to disperse 
themselves among the farmers as friends, 
by which means opportunities are afforded 
them ef being continually on the look-out, 
and in carrying off their prey, as is daily 
the case here. The country is covered 
with the spoors of cattle and horses ; and 
how is it possible that we can instantly 
find the spoor of those that arc stolen ? 


The consequence is, that our cattle are 
safe in Cafferland, before we are even 
aware of tlieir loss. We, who were born 
in this country, know the Caffers as well 
as we know the ruinous tendency of the 
present system, and the manner in which 
the most, palpable circumstances are falsi- 
fied and misrepresented.” 

A letter from Colesberg, Feb. 8, gives 
an account of a horrible atrocity com- 
mitted in a farmer’s establisluqctOt at 
Stinkfontein, in Winter veld. ThdTarmer 
had, with his family, left the place in 
charge of four Bushmen, four women, and 
two children, with a small flock of goats. 
The three huts and all the inmates were 
soon after burnt. Marks were traced to 
a Caffer kraal, and the inhabitants are all 
apprehended. It is said that this murder 
has created such a horror in the Winter- 
veld, that many of the farmers declare it 
dangerous to reside any longer on their 
places, as the boundary is so very close, 
near which an immense number of Caffers 
are congregated. 

The Graham's Town Journal^ of Feb. 
22, and the Zuid Afrikaan^ of March 9, 
contain additional instances of depreda- 
tions : ” It is with deep regret we remark 
again this week,” says the former, ” that, 
notwithstanding the impoverished state 
of the frontier, the Caffers still continue 
to prey upon the little property of the in- 
habitants, with, if possible, increased au- 
dacity.” 

The colony is much indebted to Gen. 
Napier for the resolution he has an- 
nounced in the Government minute of 
the 5th inst., to have no secrets on the 
Eastern frontier. We shall henceforward 
have a balance in which to weigh the ru- 
mours that flow so plentifully from that 
quarter, so that men may estimate with 
with some degree of certainty the value 
of the hopes and fears entertained by the 
inhabitants respecting the fate of the fron- 
tier districts. The tears entertained for 
the ultimate safety of those districts, 
though at present inflamed by exaggerated 
statements, are by no means unreasonable 
or unfounded. The spareness of their 
population, compared v\ith that of our 
barbarous and warlike neighbour, the 
Catfer, has been a constant source of un- 
easiness ever since we passed the Gam- 
toos River; and the natural increase of 
our numbers, so far from supplying the 
defect, has, from the habits generated by 
this dispersion, led every succeedinggeoe* 
ration to advance farther and farther from 
the centre of defence, and exposed a con- 
stantly lengthening and constantly weak- 
ening line of frontier to the daily increasing 
strength and audacity of the natives.— 
S. A. Adv. Mar, 14. 
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government orders, &c. 

HONORAaV CKRTiriCATES TO CADETS. 

Fori W'lllia'nit Dec. 29, 1^37. — The 
Hon. the President in Council is pleased 
to direct that the following paras, of a 
iniliiary letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors to the Bengal Government, dated 
30th Aug. 18.37, and its enclosures, be 
pulilitlicd in general orders. 

P.ira. 1. “ We forward, for your infor- 
mation, the copy of a resolution adopted 
by us on the .30th Nov. 1836, for granting 
honorary certificates of diligence and good 
conduct to those gentlemen cadets at the 
Military Seminary who, although they may 
have been unsuccessful in obtaining engi- 
neer appointments, may yet be considered 
as meriting some testimony of approbation 
for their cxeitioiis in study and regularity 
of behaviour whilst at the institution. 

12. “ We have now to inform you, that 
at the public examination wliicb was held 
at the Military Seminary on the 12th June 
last, Messrs. Henry Lewis and Robert 
Christie were found to have rendered them- 
selves worthy of the distinction of receiving 
the honorary certificate, which was present- 
ed to till in in our name accordingly. 

3. “ In conformity with the last part of 
our resolution of the 30th Nov. 1836, we 
forward for yonr observation, and also for 
pubiication in general orders, a copy of 
the report of Major-Gen. Sir A. Dickson 
on the merits of Messrs. Lewis and Chris- 
tie, who were selected for the artillery, 
and stationed to your presidency ; l)ut Mr. 
Christie has since been allowed to resign 
that branch of the service fora cavalry ap- 
pointment.” 

Ala Court of Directors, held on Wednes- 
day, the 30th Nov. 1836. 

Resolved — That this Court entirely 
concur in the propriety and expediency of 
the suggestions which are offered in the 
letter from Col. Sir Alex. Dickson and 
Col. Stannus, with a view to the encourage- 
ment of young men of talent at the Military 
Seminary to persevere in the diligent study 
of the various branches of science pursued 
at that institution. 

I'liat as, from the want of vacancies in 
file scientific corps, there is not at the pre- 
sent period sufficient object for emulation. 
It is desirable, as an incitement to increased 
application on the part of the gentlemen 
cadets, to grant honorary certificates of 
diligence and good conduct to those who, 
although they may have been uosuccessful 

“Gaining engineer appointments, may 


be considered to merit some testimony of 
approbation for their exertion in study and 
regularity of behaviour while at the insti- 
tution. 

That honorary certificates be accordingly 
granted to such cadets appointed to the 
artillery and infantry as may have attained 
to the required standard of qualification 
by the fulHIiiicnt uf the following condi- 
tions, which shall be deemed requisite to 
render a cadet eligible thereto, viz. 

In Mathematics — to have gone through the 
course to the end of tluxions. 

In Fortification— to have completed the course. 

In Military nrawinc— the surveys to be well and 
correctly finished, and to have attained a fair pro- 
ficiency in military drawing. 

In Civil Drawing— to iiave observed unremitting 
diligence and industry. 

In Hlndoostancc— to be able to read and trans- 
late at the public exatiilnalion. 

In French and Latin— to have observed every 
diligence and industry in these branches. 

In Character — to have Ixime in the reports gene- 
rally a character of diligence and good conduct. 

That the gentlemen cadets obtaining 
these certificates (wbicli are to be engraved 
in a suitable manner) he allow'ed the privi- 
lege uf selecting the presidency to which 
they shall he posted, and that their names, 
witii a suitable statement of their merits, 
be communicated by tlie Court for the ob- 
servation of the local goveinment.s, and 
also for publication in general orders to 
the army. 

Report of Major- Gen. Sir Alexander 
Dickson, K.C. 13., 1 5th June 1837. 

It has allbrded me much pleasure on this 
occasion to witness the presentation of 
honorary certificates to the following gen- 
tlemen cadets, w hich, from their diligence 
and good conduct, they fully merited ; 
and I trust that the distinction thus con- 
ferred will have the he^.t elTect, by exciting 
increased emulation in study, viz. 

Names of Cades who received Honorary 
Certificates ; —1 . Mr. Henry Lewis.— 2, 
Mr. Robert Christie. 

THE OUDE AUXILIARY FORCE. 

Ilead-Quarteis, Simla, Jan. 6, 1838.— 
Under instructions from the Right Hon, 
the Governor-general of India, his Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief is pleased to au- 
thorize volunteers being called for, from 
the corps specified in the annexed table, for 
the puipose of pioviding commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers for the Oude 
Auxiliary Force, about to be raised. 

2. It is to be distinctly explained to the 
men w ho may volunteer, that they are to 
consider themselves, fiom the date of their 
being struck off the strength of their pre- 
sent regiments, as servants of the king of 
Oude; and that the privilege allowed to 
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soldiers of the Company’s regular army, Campbell will join that to which he has 

of preferring complaints through their olfi* been attached at Seetapore. 

cers to the resident at Lucknow, respect- — — 

ing their village affairs or disputes, will Table showing tlie corps from which 

not be granted to any persons of the Oude volunteers are to be taken for the Oude 

Auxiliary Force ; but that all such mat- Auxiliary Force for promotion : 

ters must be adjusted by the native govern- For one company of Golundauze.— The 

ment, as in the case of other Oude sub- 6th bat. of artillery to furnish 1 jemadar 

jects in his majesty’s military service. 2 havildars, 8 naicks, and 8 sepoys. * 

8. The pay of the troops of the Oude 1st Regt. of Infantry. — Hie 2d 7th 
Auxiliary Force will be the same as that 10th, Htb, 29lh, Slst, 34th, 35th ’ 
fixed for the local coips in the Bengal 45th, 53d, 62d, and 68th regts. n!i. to 
army. furnish 10 jemadars, 10 havildars ’50 

4. The native officers and privates will naicks, and 50 sepoys. 

he entitled to the benefit of the pension es- 2d Regt. of Infantry. — The 8lh, I6th 
tablishmenf, after a service of not less than 21st, 26th, 27th, 28th, .37tb, 38th, 44th’ 
twenty. nine years, if pronounced by a com- 47th, 48th, 54th, 59th, and 61st regis! 
mittee of medical officers unfit for further N.I., to furnish 10 jemadars, 10 havildari, 
military duty. The scale of pension to cor- 50 naicks, and 50 sepoys, 
respond in amount with that granted to Cavalry.— The 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th 
local troops on tliis establishment. regts. of Local Horse, to furnish 4 resal- 

5. The men who may volunteer from dars, 4 naib resaldars, 8 jemadars, 8 kote 
corps of the line, for promotion into the duffadars, 8 duffiulars, and 72 sowars (In- 
force, if they have already served fifteen eluding 8 sowars for promotion to tush- 
years, will receive, when invalided, either aunburdars), 

the pension to which they would now be — — 


entitled if transferred from their present 
corps to the invalid establishment, or to 
sucli pension as they would acquire if a 
local corps, whichever may be the highest. 
Volunteers who have not served fifteen 
years in the line will count their first ser- 
vice in respect of pension as locals. 

6. Commanding officers of corps, from 
which volunteering is permitted, will be 
careful to transfer only such men as may 
be fit for the advanced rank which they are 
about to attain, giving preference to old 
and deserving officers and soldiers. 

7. Descriptive rolls of native officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates, to 
be prepared in duplicate; one copy to be 
forwarded to the resident at Lucknow, and 
the other copy to the adjutant-general of 
the army. 

8. The volunteers are to be paid up, .and 
struck off the strength of their respective 
regiments, from the date of the publication 
of this order at the head -quarters of their 
corps; and are to he directed to assemble, 
the drafts for the cavalry, golundauze, and 
1st regiment of infantry, at Sultanpore ; 
and for the 2d regiment of infantry, at 
Seetapore. 

9. Qu. Mast. Serj. Edmund Sutclifle, 
of the 44th regt. N.I., is appointed serj- 
rnajor to the 1st Inf. Regt. of the Oude 
Auxiliary Force; Serj. James Campliell, 
of the 4tli bat. Artillery, and Acting Serj. 
John Hearne, of the European Regt., are 
transferred to the town-major’s list, and are 
appointed, the former to be seijeant-major 
to the 2d Inf. Regt., and the latter, who 
is promoted to serjeant, to be qu. mast. 
Serjeant to 1st Inf, Regt., of the same 
force. 

10. Serjeants Sutcliffe and Hearne will 
join their corps at Sultanpore; Serjeant 


Jlesidcncr/^ Lucknow, Jan. 27, 1838.— 

1. It having been decided upon by the 
Government of India, in concert with his 
M.sjesty theKing of Oude, that a force shall 
be levied within the dominions of the lat- 
ter, to he denominated “ the Oude Auxi- 
liary Force,” the following orders and in- 
structions, which are founded upon resolu- 
tions already passed in the Political and 
Military Depaitmcnts by the Right lion, 
the Governor-general, are issued by the 
Resident at Lucknow, to give immediate 
effect to tlie measure. 

2. The following officers have been op- 
pointed to serve with that portion of the 
Oude Auxiliary Force which is at present 
to be organized, m. — 

(Here follow the names of the officers, 
wliich have appealed in the Asiatic Journal 
for April last, Register, p. 294.) 

3. The following abstracts exhibit in 
detail the numerical strength of each corps 
of Cavalry and Inlantry, and of the com- 
pany of Artillery, with the scale of montlily 
allowances to be drawn by grades rcspec- 
livel}' ; 

Abttracts. 


Establi.shed Strength and Scale of Monthly Albw- 
ances of a Regiment of Local Horse, Eight ««- 
satahs, of Eighty Privates each. 


Estab. p-y 
Allow. ^ 


1 Major or Captain, comman- Rs- 
dant, consolidated allowance . 1,000 • • 

1 Second in command, ditto • • • ■ 500 ■ • "" 

2 Subaltern Officers, exclusive of 


regimental pAy tmd allowance, 

each 50 

4 Rissaldars, WO each 

4 Ditto, 80 each 

8 Naib Rissaldars, 50 each 


100 


cm 

320 

4(10 


8 Jemadars, 45 each 

8 Kote Duffadars, .35 each 

64 Duffadars, 28 each 

8 Nuhanburdars, 28 each • 


8 Nuggarchces and Trumpeters, 
25 each 


200 
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, Estab. 

No. Allow. P*y* 

Ra. Rs. 

C 4 <) Sownra.SOeach — ..12, (WO 

(j Uheesticf, 4. 8. each — . 30 

Staff. 

1 Adjutant* exclusive of pay and 

regimental allowances . 170-. — 


1 Assistant Surgeon, pay and re- 
gimental allowances as drawn 
In the Bengal corjis of Local 
Horse, with the usual allow- 


ance for medical charge. 

1 Woordee Major _ . . I05 

1 Trumpet Major, nntiK-ffective- — . 6 

2 Native Doctors, 15 each . . _ 30 

1 Knglish Writer — - 40 

1 Persian ditto — . . 30 

1 N.ikceb _ 20 

2 L.isc.irs, 4. 12 each _ . . 

8 P,iY Hulladars, <5 each — . 4« 

Allowam-e for Stationery .,■)()• — 

Ditto for Match .■• . 00 • — 

Ditto lor Mess .... 60 . . _ 

Bazar Servants ~ . 2.5 


Total.... Rs. 1,020 17..‘l.>4i 


— Calcutta. 

No. Eatab. 

Allow. 

Rs* 

104 Privates, 5. 8 each — . . . 

1 Lascar _ . . 

I Uhccstic _ . 

Allowance for repair of arms, Ac. 50 

1 Pay Havildar, ) ~ .. 

1 Brigade Havililar, y ~ 

Ehtablishmcnt for Six Guns. 

1 Mistry Smith _ .. 

2 Firemen, 6 each _ .. 

2 Filemen, 0 each — , 

2 Hammermen, 5 each _ . . 

1 Mistry Ciarpen . . 

2 Woikinen ditto, 7 cath — . 

Gun Allow, nice for six guns- 0(1 

One Company Ordnance Drivers, 

4 Sirdars, 6 each .. 

GO Drivers, 5 each _ .. 

1 Bhecstic — . , , 

Stationery A llow.inre 10 .. 

IV.B.— Bullocks for the Ord- 
nance will be i,U()plied and fed 
by the Commiss.an,it Oflieer of 
(he Cawnpore Division of the 
Army. 
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Pay. 



6 

2 


10 

12 

12 

10 

10 

14 


24 

300 

4i 


Established Strength and Scale of Monthly Allow- 
.inccs of a Regiment of Local Infantry, Ten 
Companies, of Eighty Privates each. 


No. 


Estal). 

Allow. 


1 Major or Ciiptam ( oininaiid.inf, p 
exclusive of pay and icgi- ** 
mental allowanics . 2t)0 

1 Second in command, consoli- 

dated allowance 500 

2 Subaltern Officers, exclusive of 

rcgimenlal pay and .illow- 

aiK cs, .50 each lOO 

10 Subadais, .'JO c.n h - — 

10 Jcmad.irs, 1.5 each • . — 

.50 lla\ildars, 1(1 each — 

.50 Naiiks, 8 each • • — 

2(1 Buglers or Drumtner.s, 6 each - — 
JKIO Sepoys, 5. 8 each . . . — 

10 Bhccbtics, 4. 8 each — 


Pay. 


Joo 
- 1.50 

• .500 
400 

• 120 

4,400 

4.5 


.Staff 

1 Adjulant, exclusive of pay .md 
rcgiinenfal allowanct's 
1 Assistant .Surgeon, pay and regi- 
mental .illowanccs, with the 
usual .■’llowance for medual 
charge. 

1 Serjeant Major \ with the 
1 i,)u. Mast Serjeant > pay, bat- 
ta, &n gr.inted in the corps of 
Bengal Infantry. 

1 Sirkar 

2 Native Doctors, 15 each • • 

1 Drill Havildar, S 

I Drill Naick, | non-effective 
1 Diuiri Major, 1 
10 Pay Ibavildars, J 5 each ■ ... 

Establishment of I.ascars, 

^ Ac. for the Regiment. 

•> Easyrs, 4. 12 each \ 

1 Bildar, ;i. 8 . f • •• ■ 

Allowance to Commanding Olh- 
ccr for repair of aims 
Allowance tor a mess . . 

Bazar *5ervan(s 


170 


250 

GO 


1.5 

30 

2 

.50 


27 


Total.. Hs. 1,280 •• G, 074 

Established Strength and Scale of Monthly Allow- 
anec of a Company of Golunffiz. 

No. Estab. p 

Allow- * •‘y* 
Captain, exclusive of regimen- Rs. Rs. 

2 v;. r allowiinces 100 • — 

Officers, ditto ditto, 

, f «»ch : , 00 

••^ubadar ... _ 

2 Jemadars, 15 each '. _ 

N''i'’'ldar8, 10 each _ 

JNdicks.Seach _ 

* unitnmers, 6 each _ . . 

dll ^ an infantry officer 

^ to this sum. rI. 30 foi 

^^*nf.Journ.N.S.VoL.26.No.l02. 


Total.... Rs. 3.50 .. l,200i 

4. The native commissioned and non- 
commissioned ofiicers, for the force, will, 
in the tirst instance, be sunplied by drafts 
Irom the Bengal army vacancies which 
may here.ifter occur in those ranks. They 
will be filled np agreeably to such orders 
as may bo issued on the subject by the 
brigadier commanding, in communication 
with the resident at Lucknow. 

5. The tioops composing the Oude 
Auxiliary Force will be legularly mustered 
on the fiist day of every month, and Ihcnr 
p<i) and allowances will be payable by ab- 
stiact on the Cawnpoie P.iy-oflfice, from 
Mhich ollice drafts nill be granted for the 
amount on the Lucknow treasury, 

6. The reginient of hoi sc is to be 
mounted, clothed, armed, and equipped, at 
the expense of the men. 

7. Clothing for the infantry and artillery 
will be supplied on indent, according to* 
the cu.stoniary forms, by commandants of 
corps, on the Futteligurb Clothing Agency, 
and bearing the counter-signature of the 
biigadier and the resident. 

8. In like manner, the oidnance, arms, 
ammunition, and military stores required 
for the artillery and infantry, will he in- 
dented for on the Cawnpore and Allaha- 
bad magazines. 

9. Breast-plates foi the infantry and ar- 
tilleiy will be supplied at tlie expense of 
the state; all other articles of half-mount- 
ing equipment to be provided by tlie men, 
under such regulations as shall hereafter 
be published by the biigadier command- 
ing, under instructions fioin the Resident; 
for the present, it will be sufficient to pro- 
cure all description of “ half-mounting ” 
except the great coat, which will be pro- 
vided hereafter. The annual amount of 
deductions for this puipose, after the first 
year, not to exceed Rs. 4. 

10. The native officers, privates, drum- 
mers, lascars, and hheesties of the “ Oudo 
Auxiliary Foice*’ will be entitled to a 

(N) 
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pensionary provibion, after a service of not 
less than twenty years, if pronounced by a 
medical couimittce unht for farther duty : 
the scale of pension to conespoml in 
amount with that granted to the local corps 
in the Bengal army. 

1 1 . Tlie drafts from the line for promo- 
tion in this force w'ill, if they have already 
served fifteen years, receive, when invalided, 
the pension to which they would now bo 
entitled if transferred from their present 
corj)s to that establishment, or the local 
pension of the rank which they may here- 
after attain, whichever may he the liighest. 
Drafts who have not served fifteen years in 
the line, will count their past seivice in 
respect of pension as local. 

l‘J. Jt has been decided by the Gover- 
nor-gcneial of India, that the benefit of 
inci eased pay for length of service, viz. 
one rupee after twenty jears, and an addi- 
tional rupee after twenty-seven yeais’ ser- 
vice, shall be extended to the privates of 
the Oude Auxiliary Force ; such incre.asc 
however, depending upon good chai actor. 

13. The Company’s articles of war for 
the native army are to he considered appli- 
cable to the Oude Auxiliary Force, and its 
internal discipline and economy will be 
regulated in strict conformity with the ex- 
isting regulations of the Bengal army. 

1 1, In conformity to the practice which 
exists in the regular army, the brigadier 
couimamling the Auxiliary Force is autho- 
rized to grant leave of absence to Euro- 
pean ofiicers betw-een musteis, reporting 
the same, for tlic information of the Resi- 
dent; in regard to more extensive leave of 
absence, the Right Hon. the Governor-ge- 
neral of India has decided that it may be 
granted within the Dude dominions to 
European officers attached to the Auxi- 
liary Force by the Resident at Lucknow; 
but that all applications for leave, exceed- 
ing one month, to proceed beyond the Oude 
territoiy, must he submitted to the Gover- 
nor-general in Council. 

1.'). Eu I opean officers of the Auxili.iry 
, Force will diaw their pay and allowances 
as such from the date of joining their sta- 
tions respectively ; and for the drafts re- 
ceived from tlie dates on which they liave 
been struck oil' the rolls of their lonncr 
icgiinents. 

Ifj. General orders for the guidance of 
the Oude Auxiliary Force will, from time 
to time, as octasioii may demand, he issued 
by the Resuknt at Lucknow, through the 
officiating milit.iry seiietaiy, Lieut. Shakes- 
pear; and all public correspondence, re- 
turns, indents, <SiC. intended for submis- 
sion to the Resident, must be transmitted 
through the same channel. 

17. Biigadier Anquctil will be pleased 
to isMie such subsidiary ordera as may he 
necessary to carry these arrangements into 
e fleet. 


CONDUCT OF THK EUROPKAN AND NATIVE 
OFFICERS or TUE BENGAL ARMY. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, Jan. 12, 18S8.~- 
Ills Excellency the Commander-in-clik.f 
feels the highest pleasure in making Uig 
following communication to the Bengal 
army, whicli he trusts will liens gratifying 
to tliein to lead, as it is to his Excellency 
to publish. 

On the 1st of Jan, 1838, the numhor of 
European commissioned officers, belong, 
ing to the Bengal army was 2, 139. 

The number of native commissioned 
officers was 1,709. 

During the past year, 1837, of the 
large body of officers, hut five European, 
and four native officers, liuve been clidr"ed 
with such conduct as has iciidered couris- 
martial necessary. 

Of the cases of European officers, one 
w'as most honouiahly acquitted of all mot.il 
crime, the crime of another arose from 
accident, and two of the lemaiiiing three 
weie cases of 1)1 each of discipline, chiefly 
from errors of judgment. 

'Jluie was l»ut one conviction, com- 
prising any serious turpitude, amongst 
either class of otiiceis. 

His Excellency deems such an absence 
of Clime or misconduct to be most highly 
honourable to the officers of the Bengal 
army, European and native, and hcofl'ers 
them (he tribute of his warmest approba- 
tion in conse(]uence. 

He feels that the circumstances dctaileil 
will fully justify liis soliciting, as a boon 
to himself, the full pardon of Lieut. M. 
Kittoe, of the Gih N.I,, recently dismissed 
by sentence of a general court-maiti.il; 
ami he will iinmediiitoly make an applica- 
tion, through the Supreme Government, to 
the Hon. liio Court of Directors, to the 
('fleet. 


COUPS OF. LOCAL HORSE. 

Camp, Panc-^mt, Feb. 28, 1838. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor- general is pleased 
to sanction an increase to the 1st corps of 
Local Horse, of an additional or tenth res- 
sallali, into which will be incorporated siuh 
number of the foily sowars, oiigii'allv 
raised in the civil department foi Jheeiid, 
and now employed in the Bhutiee country, 
as may be found in every respect fit for the 
service. 


SERVICES OF SIR C. T. MFTCALFE, BAKT, 

Fort William, General Dcpartinnit, 
March 12, 1838.--The Hon. Si*' 
Tlieophilus Metcalfe, Bart., G.C.B., 
ing tendered to the Right Hon. the to 
vernor-geueial of India his rcsignahon oi 
the office of lieutenant-governor of ti) 

North-Western Provinces, from the “ 


when the ship St. George, on 


which 


Honour embarked, was left by ik*- 
sea, VIZ. the 17th ultimo, the Rigid 
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the Governor-gcncral has suggested, and 
the lion, the President in Council concurs 
HI the opinion, that the time is arrived for 
mying a parting tribute of applause to 
tl,e public services of that distinguished 
ollieer. 

It would be superliuous to enter into an 
ciiunitral'on of the several situations filled 
hy one so long and so well known to the 
Indian connnuiiity. It is suflicient to state 
that, at a very early period of bis service, 
he was selected, on account of his merits 
nlonc, for the discharge of the most iinpor- 
t, ml and dillicnlt duties ; that the mode in 
« Inch he acquitted himself of such trusts 
amply justified the implicit confidence re- 
m him hy Government; and tliat by 
a long and uninterrupted career of zealous, 
able and honourable exertions, ho attained 
the lii'dicst ofliee in the state, and was ho- 
nouied by a conspicuous token of the favour 
of his soveieign. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

Lii'Ur. n. D. ('.iims. 

//L'tnl QiuirUrs, Simla, Jni.ll, 1 8 Id — 
At .1 general conri-marlul held at (Jli.i- 
/ecpoie, on the LiOth IXe. 18^7, Lieut. 
If, IJ Giblis n M. 16tli Toot, was ar- 
faigned on the following charge 

Cliinui'- — “ I cliirge Jneiit. Gibbs, 
11. .\1 1 bill Foot, with conduit unbecom- 
mg the ch.ir.icter of nil ofliiei and geiitle- 
m.in, 111 having struck me a blow over tlie 
sliDuhler with a whip or switch, while m 
the exercise of rny profession.il <luly at 
the (jiiaiieisof Rtev. Capt. Gray, of II. M. 
lull Foot, at Glia/.cepore, between the 
lionisof twelve and one, on the mornmg 
of the ‘J7th Oct. 1887 , he, Lieut. G bl>s, 
Pdt having received .my ))rovot.i1i<>ii wli.it- 
ur, ill word, look, oi gestuie, sncli 
unuluci being in bu.icli of the aitiiles of 
" ir, .iiiil siiljversive of good oidei and 
Milit.iiy disciiiliiie.” 

(Signed) W. II. AAiiing 

Snrg. II AI. 1 Itli Regt. 
11)1011 which cliaige the Court c.ime to 
ilie tolluwing decision ; — 

Fuuliiii ’. — Tiiat the piisoiiei, Liciit II. 
1) C)ihlis, H.M. loth Foot, IS guilty of 
ihi' cli.iige exhibited against him. 

SiVtciiCi.. — The Court having found the 
piisoner guilty of the charge exhibited 
‘'gainst hiiu, and tlie same being in bie.icb 
die .iiiu’leb of war, do sentence liiiii, 
Fieui. IJ. I). Gibbs, 11. M. lO'tli Foot, to 
he i.islneted. 

Appiovod. 

(Signed) ILl'V NK, Genet al, 

Com.-in-Cliief, Is.ist Indies. 
Kecoininciulation by the Court — From 
^ contrition expressed immediately aftet 
' “f alkiir, as well as in his defence, and 
^Mr.K-ler he has leeeivod fiom Lieut. 

' y'- l''ini)hell, of II. M. 10(1. Foot, and 
' **^*^“‘ ut Ins late fellow -passengc is 
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from England, the Court beg leave res- 
pectfully to recoinmeiul Lieut. II. D. 
Gibbs, H.M. 16 tli Foot, to the favourable 
considciation of his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief. 

Remarks of his Exc. the Commatider- 
in chief. — It is impossible to imagine that 
80 gieat and so unprovoked an outrage as 
that committed hy Lieut. Gibbs, could have 
taken place but in absence of reason. 

Viewing his conduct in this light (and • 
which view is strengthened hy his certified 
state of health), I give weight to the re- 
commendation of ifie members of the 
court-martial, and pardon Lieut. Giblis ; 
trusting that Surgeon Young will feel that 
his luuuuir has been amply vindicated by 
the sentence of the Court. 

Lieut. Gibbs is to rejoin his regiment. 

CORNET fc. ROCHE. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, Feb. Id, 1888. — 
At a general court-maitial held at Fort 
Willi.am, on the ‘2‘Jd .Lm. 18.88, Cornet 
Edmond Roche, of H.M. 8d L. Drags., 
was airaigned on (he following charge: — 

Ch(ii':,e -For conduct uiibecomiog an 
olheer and a gentleman, in having, on the 
iiigiit of the 1 ‘Jill Oct. 1 887, giossly insult- 
ed Mr. Henry Pownall S.iwell, third mate 
of tlio ship Thumas Gretwille, by striking 
liim a blow, whicli knocked him down. 

Upon which cli.it ge the couit came to 
the billowing dei ision . 

Findm ^. — The court, upon the evidence 
lie/oie ihem, are of opinion, tliat, the pri- 
sonci, Cornet Edmond Roche, of H.M. 8d 
U. Drags., is guilty of having, on the night 
of the 1‘Jth Oct. 1887, struck Mr, 11. i\ 
iSiwell, thud iimteol tlieshi))77nj»m,s6Vca- 
■ij/A , l)ut the (ouit, taking iiiio considera- 
tion the gieat and continued provocation 
received hy ('oriiet Roche, fully acquit him 
of the leinaiiuler of the charge. 

SeiilrifU '. — The court sentence the pri- 
soiU'i, (an net Edmond Roclie, ofIl.I\J.8d 
L Dings., to be severely ie|)ninaii(led in 
such nnnner as liis Exc the ('ounnandei - 
iii-CInet m.iy be pleased to diieet. 

Apiiroved. 

(Signed) IL Fane, Geiieial, 

(mm.-in-CIiiel, East Indies. 

Reinaiks hy his Isxc. thi. ('omiiiandei - 
111 Chief. — Tlie sentence of tlie court-ni.ii - 
tial being, tiuit the piisonei, (Aniiet Isil- 
mond Roche, should be seveiely rijiti.. 
manded, luk is to consider liiinself lepn- 
manded hy me nccoulingly. 

Attiie s.ime time, however, that I is ne 
this lepiimami, I must remaik, ih.it tlie in- 
terference of Mr. Savvcll, the llniil m.ileot 
the ship Thomas Crenn/lc, with Comet 
Roche, and the gmss and vulgai l.ue unge 
used hy him, holli with refercMce to the 
Iiisli geiH'i.dly, and to the comet )>erson- 
ally (whicli laiigiM-e fomieil tin- |ni,b'ahle 
giuund lui the siibsi (jnenl proteedmgs), go 
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far in extenuation of the cornet’s nnscon- 
iluct. 

He is to be released from arrest, and re- 
turn to his duty. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Jan. 24. Mr. R. J. Taylor, additional judge of 
Goruckpore, transferrwl from zillah Gorutkpore to 
M irzapore. and appointed additional judge in lat- 
ter district. 

2fJ. Mr. R. Cathcart to ofRciatc as an additional 
sessions Judge in Rohilkund, and to hold sessions 
in zlllahs Shahjehainpore and Budaon. 

Ffih. .*» Mr. H. Armstrong to olliciata as judge 
of zillah Etawah. 

Mr. E. H. C. Monckton to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Futtchpore, during absence of Mr. 
H. Armstrong at Flawah. 

G. Mr G. D. Haikes to be an assistant under 
Commissioner of All.ihab.id division. 

10. Mr R. E. Cimlitleto officiate as collector of 
Patna, v. Mr. J. s. Uuinerguc, at present officiat- 
ing in that office. 

13. Mr. W. B. Jackson to be commissioner of re- 
venue of 14th or Moorshedabiwl division. 

1ft. Lieut. A. C. Rainey, 25th N.I., to ofliiiatc 
as an assistant to political agent at Suhatlioo, dur- 
ing present season, or until further orders. 

20. Mr. R P. Harrison to cxckisc powers of a 
joint magistrate and deputy collector in zillah 
Cliiltagong. 

Baboo Madbobaniind Ghose to he a deputy col- 
lector under Ueg. IX. ljt.‘f 1, m piovinteof ( mtaik. 

BalMK) Soosunt Raic and UbdooUoaf, ditto ditto 
under ditto ditto. 

Rajah AUillieharri'e Singh Roy Behadoor, ditto 
ditto under ditto ditto. 

Mr. S. M. Chill, ditto ditto under ditto ditto, 

Daboos K.dachaiid Bose, Issun bunder Mitler, 
Shewn Cbunder fJewa, SlianulniiKier Sirkar, Had- 
hrtiialh Day, Radhanalh Bose, Jaudol) Cluiuder 
>eih, Rajnarain Bysak, and Noel Comal Ghose, 
ditto ditto under ditto ditto 

Mr. D. Pringle to olficiate as magistrate and col- 
lector of Raje^iahy, during Mr. Dirom s absence, 
or until further oidcrs. 

21. .'issist. Surg. Thomas Leckie to be post-mas- 
icr at Bhangulpore. 

22. Mr. J. J \V. Taunton to he magistrate and 
collector ot lliiinecrpore, from 21)lh Jan. 

Mr. G. P. 'I boinpviu to officiate as judge of Go- 
ruck pore, during abrtfiKc ot Mr. Jackson, or till 
further orders, and to retain diaigc of Ins present 
,'i])p. of special t'ommi'-sioner under Act HI. of 
11)35, in addition to alxivc. 

Mr. M. J.Tierney to ctlficiate as ludge at Meerut 
till Mr. (ilyii is dile to resume rli.uge ot liis olfiee, 
or till further orders. 

. Mr. H M. Alexander to olficiate .as iiiagistr.ite 
.and collector of Boolumlsliuliur, during Mr. Tier- 
ney’s absence. 

Mr. J. Neave to try the commit inents at Boo- 
lunclsliuhur. 

24. Mr H. W- Deane to otfinate as magistrate 
and collector of M<)o/.utiurnujgur, during Mr. 
Crawford's absence on leave. 

27. Mr.W. H.l'ydd to be deputy collector under 
Reg, IX, of lfl3.1, 111 Mulnapore and Hidgellee. 

Mr. E.W. Put to be ditto ditto under ditto in 
ditto ditto. . 

Baboo Jygopaul Ronnerjea to be deputy collec- 
tor m 24-l’ergunnah9, undei provisions of Reg. IX. 
of 1333. 

2H. Lieut and Brev. Capt. H. Huddleston, 7th 
N.I., to officiate as an assistant to commiviioiier in 
Kuinaoon, during I.leut, A. Ramsay’s absence, on 
ined. certificate. 

Lieut. J Duncan, 2rith N.L, to be an a.ssistantto 
agent to Governor general in ''augor and Nerbudda 
territories, v Cornet C. G. Fagan, wlio has been 
permitted to resign that appointment. 

Mr. J. Davidson to officiate as agent to Gover- 
nor-general at Bareilly. 


•Calcutia» UtJNS, 

Mr. (j. P.Thompion to be Judge of Goruckpore 
Mr. Thompson to continue to exercise big 
tions as a special commissioner under Act Hi. of 
of ia35. 

Mr. R. Montgomery to be Joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Benares, from Ist Feb. Mr 
Montgomery to continue to officiate, till further 
orders, as magistrate and collector of Allahabad. 

MarrhG. Mr. R. B. Thornbill to be an assistant 
under commissioner of 18lh or Jessnre division. 

Mr, G. P Singer to be dejiuty collector in Mid- 
napore under Reg, IX. of l(l3;b 

Sheik Looft Ally Khan Behadoor to be ditto 
ditto in Bchar under ditto ditto. 

7, Mr. J H. Astell confiimcd in apo. of senior 
mem* or of H.C.’s financial agency at Canton, from 
date of Mr. Jackson’s resignation, viz. 13th Nov 
1113G. 

Mr H. M Clarke coiifinncd in app. of second 
incmher of H.C.’s financial agency at Canton, horn 
IJJth Nov. 

1.1. Mr. C. T, Davidson to be magistrate and 
tolloctorof Purmsih, but to olfin.ite as joint ina- 
gistiate and dejuity collector of Noaiolly till fur- 
ther orders. ' 

Mr. C. Marlin to he deputy collector under Ueg. 
IX. of IfWJ, in /allah Midnai>orc. 


The Hon. Sir Edw.nrd Hyan. Kt., h^s taken his 
seat as iiresidcntof the General Committee of Pub- 
lic Imlnu tion, 

Mr. George Alexander has resumed charge of Ids 
duties .as dejmty secretary to Government m the 
general department. 

Mr. 11. H Thornbill, writer, is reported qualified 
for Ibe iuiblic service by iiroficieiu y ai two of the 
native l.ingii.iges. He is to be allathed to the lleu- 
g.il prisideiuy. 

Ml. George Eduioiistone, jun., is pcrmitteil to 
proceed to Mirz.qiore, .and pioseeule his study of 
Iheonent.'il langu.iges at ihat station, under the 
superintendence of Mr.W. Woodcock. 

Mr. George Alexander assumed charge of the 
general post olfiee on tlie 1st Marih. 

Lieut. Ccd. J, Stewart didivered over charge of 
the residency of Hyilerabad to Major Cameron, on 
the 1st Feb. 

C.ipt. F. Chalmers, superintendent of the \sh- 
tagiain division, delivcietl over i harge 01 his cdliie 
to C-qU. Briggs, the fourth assistant, on the 
3lHh Jan, 

Mr. A. Cumming, m.igistrate and collector of 
MjnjHione, rejioited his return to this uresidency 
from the Capeot (1 lod Hope on the 27tii Jan. 

The followinggeiillemen have been pennitted to 
resign the Hon. E. I. Companv’s service.— Fel) 14 
Mr. David Scott, from 1st Eeb.— Mr. G. H. Ber- 
ney, fiom Kiili Feb.— 23. Mr. Charles Harding, 
from 2d Marcli. 


FurloVfy’hn Sfr — Feb. 14. Mr George Aclains, to 
Enroll”.— 20. Mr. T. R. D.avidson, to Cape, for 
two years, for hc.altb.— Mr. W. M, Dlrom, to .Sm- 
gqiore, for four months, 011 {irivate aflairs.— -1. 
Mr. Alex. Cuinmmg, to Europe, for hcaltli.--'/. 
Hon. H. B Hevereaux, officiating assisUnt to 
commissioner for government of teintones 0 
1 !.H. the Raj.ih of M , sore, to sea, for live months, 
for healfli.-2it. Mr. C. J. H. Graham, to presi- 
deney, prcp.aratory to applying to go to sca, ro 

health.-Manhlt. Mr. T Hugon, sub-assisialtt to 

commi8-.ioncr of Assam, to sea, for ten inontns. 
forhealtli.-Mr. J.W. balmond. resident counci - 
lor at Penang, an extension of leave to Cth Ap^b 
to enable him to join his station. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb. 14. The Rev. Henry Fisher to be senior 
residency chaiibiin and chaplain to the gjo » 
ike ofl’ect from 7th Jan. 

The Rev. H. -S. Fisher to be district J, 

erhainpore, from Gtli Dec. biM. Mr. J ^ 
inlinue to officiate as junior presidency* P 
iitil further orders. 

Mr. M. A. Bignell to perform of regte 
) archdeaconry of Calcutta, during Mr. AD 
bsente, on private affairs. 
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17. The Rev. W. Palmer, rtiaplain of Nusseera- 
placed at disposal of Hon. the Deputy Gover- 
nor or l?L’ni;al. 

phe Hev. Anthony Hammond to be chaplain of 

Gliazecpore. 

Tlic Rev Ralph Eteson to be assistant chaplain 
of c'awnpore. 

The Rev. R. P. Brooke to officiate as chaplain 
of Mhow. 


Vmlmighx, Jan. 27 The Rev. J. J.Tutker, 
fh.iiilain of Sauf?or, to visit the hills, for twelve 
months, for health.— March 3. The Rev. John 
Hill, chaplain, to Europe. 


military appoint.ments, 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 

(By the Governor-General.) 
j(/n. 17, 1!I3!I.— Colonel J. Cot k, Slst N.I., ap- 
imiiited to Diiiapoie division of army, with rank 
„l hnn.idier, duriiifi absence of Maj. (}en. W. 
llidurds, (.1!., on med. eert., or untd further 
onli rs. 

Jnn. 1ft.— Lieut. E. P. F.ynrh, ICth Bombay 
N I., noininated to serve with British (lelachment 
111 Persia umU r comiiiand of Sir Hemy Bethune; 
to li ivc etfecl from date of Lieut. Lynch’s .arrival 
at Slicer.u. 

V>‘h 12.— Assist. Surf?. 11. M. Felix, Madras es- 
nh , plai ed at disposal of Reiideiit of Hyder.ihad, 
for tinpl<))in(nt inanriy of H.H. the Ni/.im. 

hr}). 20 — l.ieut. G. P. Wliish, (toth ’V.i., to offi- 
(i.ite ,is deputy assist, qu mast fjen., durinff (’apt. 
Itc'llcw’s aitscnie on iiitHliial certilicatc, or until 
fuilhci ordcis. 

Fils. A. M. Berlier, tllst N.l , to be m assistant 
111 olliee of Quarter Master General of .\rmy. 

hrh 22.— Capt. John Welchman, loth N.L, and 
second assist, adj. nen., to he first assist, adj gen., 
V. t’raif'ie app, deputy adj. gen. of army. 

('.i)it. P. Grant, .V»th N.L, and commandant of 
Ihiuianali Light Inf. Bat., to be second assist, adj. 
gcii. ol armv, v. Welchman. 

(’apt R Campbell, 43d N.l , to command Hu 
rianali Liglit Inf. Hat., v. Grant. 

(’apt. 1. Scott, .Wth N.I., to be m.ajor of brig.ade 
lolrooiis in Oude, v. Sturt app. toOude Auxiliary 
Force. 

Feb. 27 — Ofheiatinp Civil Assist. Siirg. G Paton, 
M.n„ to be civil assist, surgeon at Ally Gurh, 
I’ntton. 


(By the President in Council). 

F((/2 Wilhum, Jnn. 20, Ift’Hl — Maj. 
Win Burroughs to be licut, coL from 21st Jan. 
Ifi'ifl, V Lieut. Col. Jas.Watson retired. 

(left wing). (\ipt. I. A. Tbomp- 
'''111 to be major, Lieut, and Brev. C.ipt. Tlioinas 
l■V'’aJ^llt to be c.ipt. of a comii , ami Ens. Kdw. 
nagnsy to be heut., from 21st J.in, ].S.Ut, m sue. to 
iii-ij-VVin, Burroughs prom, 
iiiiirg John Grant, apothecary to E.I.Cc'inpanv 
Having reported his return), to assume duties of 
Ills oIIkc from 1st Feb. 


bcb. 10.— 72fi N I. Lieut. H. H. Lloyd to lie cai 
■> roiiip.. and Eiis. C. IL D. Spre.ul to be In u 
yth Feb. U!3«, m sue. to Capt. C. H. Boisi 
gvii dec. 


nm,!fia^“^' corps of engineers, re-aj 

La 11 to superintendent of Burdwa 

and Ueiiares Road. 

•ii corps of engineers, to b 

Le Jmnna to .Superintendent of c.aiuls westc 

Efierton to he sui 
g«m, from ipth Feb. H(38,v. Surg. J. M.Todildei 

Pi'^hcr admitted on cst, 
"‘■aliment, and prom, to eoniet. 

firev. Capt.Wm. McGcorg 
lie iLm^ ^ Elis. C. M. Bristow t 

R. Ilav-irL. *0 sue. to Brev. Ma 

M r ’ pension ol a lieut. iy)I. 

Timbrell m 2d-Lieut. Wa 

\«t-Lieut.. from 2()th Feb. 18.38. 'i 
"t* Ilrcv. Capt. G. J. Cookson dec.- 


Supemum. 2d-Lleut. John Eliot brought on effec- 
tive strength of regt. 

Assist. Surg John Menzies to be surgeon, from 
1st March 1»J8, v. Surg. T. M. Muiiro retired. 

Capt.Wm. Prescott, 2d Madras N.L, to be a tem- 
norary aide-de-camp on personal staff of President 
In Council, from this date, v. Caine. 

Muich 12. — European Rcgt (left wing). Lieut. 

A. .Stewart to be capt of a comp., and Ens. H. B. 
Walker to be lieut., from .'ith March Itcty, in sue. 
to Capt. Charles Wilson, transf. to Inv. estab. 

Asbist. Surg. Benj. Wilson to be surgeon, from 
1st .March 1838, v. .Surg. John Turner retired. 


(By the Commander-in-Chief.) 

Head-Quarters, Nor. 15, 18.37.— The following 
removals made in Regt. of Artillery Maj. 
Chadwick (on sick leave) from 2d to4th bat. , Maj. 
P. L. Pew from 4th to 2d bat., and to join its head 
quarters at Nassoerabad. 

Thefoliowmg division .and other orders confirm- 
ed;— Assist. Surg. R. C. Guise to afford medical 
aid to 73d N.l,, and "'urg, J, Bow to do duty with 
41btdo.; datc27lh Oet.— Eiis.W, B. Lum1cv,57lh 
N.l , to act as .idj.ami ipi. mast, to Invalid Bat. at 
Chunar, in room of Cap . McKean, as .a temp, ar- 
r.ingernerit ; date .'ith No\.— Luut. P. Mainwarmg 
♦o otiiciatc as 2d in comm ind of .Sylhet L. Inf. 

B. U., during ahseme, on leave, of Lieut. E. R. 
Lyons, d.ite .'Rh M.iy.— Lieut. W. Gibb, acting 
adj. left wing .JUh N.I., to receive charge of sta- 
tion staff ofiue, and records at Mynpoone, date 
loth Oet. 

Ens W. lleoper to do duty with 43d N.L, at 
Cawnpore, trom 2/1 h Oct. 

Nov. 18 —The following removals and postings 
madeiii Regt of Artillny Capts.ti. H. Rawlm- 
son (on civil employ) fioin Ist t omp. 1st bat, to 1st 
eom]) 411i bat ; W. J. .Symons (pna'ceding on 
furl.) fiom htioinp 3d b it. to (jth comp, bill bat. ; 
A. Ablwid from 2d comp 2d bat. to 1st comp. .3d 
b.at. , II (iarbeit from bth comp. Cth bat. to 4th 
comp, '2il b.at. ; W. Anderson (new prom.) to 2d 
com)), 2d bat. - Ist-Lieuts. and Bicv. Capts J. B. 
Backhouse from 1st comp. 4th bat, to l,st tr. 2(1 
brigade, E. H. Ludlow (on furl.) from 2d comp, 
'^d b.it. to 4th ( omp. 1st bat. ; R. G. McGregor (on 
stair employ) from 2d comp, 4lh bat. to 3d comp, 
tifli bat.— ist-Lieuts. W. .S. Pillans (on furl.) from 
.3d (omp. btb bat. to 2d romp. 4th bat. , J. Trower 
from 1st tr. 2d brig.ide to :kl tomp. 5th bat. ; J. L. 

C. Ruhaidson (new prom.) to 2(i comp. 5th bat.— 
2d Lieuts. E. U. E. Wilmot (on furl.) from 4th tr. 
2d brigade to 1th comp. .'Ah bat. j J. S. Phillips (on 
.St ifl employ) from 2d tomp. 4th bat. to 4th tr. 2d 
brigade; W. Hay (brought on effective strength) 
to 2d comp. 1st bat, 

N(>('.2().— Ist-Licut. E. G Austin, 1st tr. 2d bri- 
g.ade, to act as adj. .and qu. mast, to Capt. Ilick- 
uian’s detachment ; date 2'Jth Oct. 

Nnv 22. — The following regimental and other 
orders (onfirmed Lieut. J. MarAdam to act as 
.adj. to 3:td N.L, during indisposition of Lieut. 
Bremer; date 2d Nov. -I.ieut. G. Bufdulph to act 
as.uij. to 4.5th .N.L, dining indisposition of Lieut. 
Bidilulph; d.atedOth Oct. 

Drt . 11.— Lieut, and Brev Capt. G. J. Cookson, 
.adj, of lett wing 2d h.it. artillery, to .act .as .ulj. to 
Sirhmd divibion. v. I.ieut. Reid proceeding to join 
his bat. ; date 1st Dee. 

Dee 2i».— Assis'. Surg. J. Murray, m d., doing 
duty with '2d tr. 1st brig.ide horse artillery, to aN 
foicl medical aid to artillery division at Mhow till 
return of ^Assist. Surg. 0, G. Brown, m.d. ; and 
Assist . Surg. G. DcHlgsoii to deliver over medical 
charge of Ibt comp. 3d bat. artillery to Dr. Murray ; 
date 7th Dec. 

'I'he following removals and postings to take 
place III Regt. of Artillery r—lst-Lieuts. J. H. 
M< Donald (adj. Cth bat.) to 1st comp. t)th bat ; C. 
S. Reid (adj. 5th bat.) to 1st tomit. 5lh bat. , Z. M. 
Mallock from 3d comp. 7th Iwt to 1st iximp. 4th 
bat. : M. Mtaekenzie (new prom.) to 4th ti. 3d bri- 
gade horse artiUciy.— '2d-Lieiits. '1'. J. W. Hunger- 
ford (on furl.) from 1st tr. 3d brigade to 3d comp. 
7lh bat. ; J H. Smyth (on staff employ) from 2d 
eomp. 7th hat. to 1st tr. 2d brigade; J W. Kaye 
from 7th comp. 7ch tiat to ,3d comp. 1st bat. ; G. 
H. Clifford (brought on efl'ective strength) to 2d 
eomp. 4th bat. 

Dec. 25.— Lieut. T. Young to act as adj. to 2d 
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N.I., duiinK abscncct on leavci of Lieut. Kay; 
date 15th Dec. 

Dflc 2fl.— The following division and regimental 
orders confirmed Surg. W. Dyer, of 8lh, to pro- 
cml to Chittagong, and assume mc<liral charge of 
fi.'ilh N.I.; date 14lh Dch.— L ieut. W. (5. Horneto 
act as adj. to 5‘)th N.I., during absence of Lieut. 
Graliain, on leave ; date 1st Dec. 

Jan. 7, lam— Lieut. R. Waller, acting adj, tolst 
brigade artillery, to perform duth s of ailj. to Sir- 
hitid division of ditto, m room of Brev. Capt. G. J. 
t'ookson permitted to resign the situation ; date 
I4th Dec. 

Jan. 0.— Veterinary Surg. W. P. B.irrett posted 
to 1st brigade horse artillery at KurnauL 

Jan. KK—Lu'Ut.W. L. Mackesoii to act as adj. to 
IWth N.I., V. .Smith proceeding on leave of ab- 
sence; date Kith Dec. 

Artillery (4tli Rat.) Lieut. F. Gaitskell, from 3d 
bat., to be adj. and qu. m.ist., v. C.irdcw dec. 

JuH. II.— Assist. Surg 0. E. Christopher, of 2d 
L.C., to deliver over medical charge of .3()th N.L 
to Assist. Surg.T. Russel, 1st L.C., and to perform 
nic<lic.'il duties of 2(lth N.l during its march to- 
wards Myiipooric; date Nccmuch 2()th Dec. 

The following Cornets and Ensigns, lately ad- 
mitted on e«tab., to join and do duty with corps 
specified Cornets J. J. Galloway and J. Mnnro 
with .’itli L ('., at Cawnporc ; R. Christie, 8th do., 
at Sultanporc, Benares.— Ensigns J. P. P.T Haw- 
key with G.’ith N.I., at Rerhampore , W. Mayiic, 
4th do., at Goruckjiore; A. Robinson, (s'llh do., at 
Rerliaiiipore; J. C. FitziTiaurne, Slsldo., at Di- 
iiaporc; R. J. Farre, Gid do., at Cawnpore; o. 
Cavenagh, dlst do., .it Allahabad; W.W. D.Voyle, 
5th do., at Secrole, Den.ares; A. C.arnngton and A. 
Turner, 1st do., at Saugor, B. M. Lovcilay, 31st 
do., at Agra. 

Col. Jaini-sCock removed from 12th to51stN,I., 
v.Col. Henry Hodgson from latter to former corps. 

Jan. 12.— A'^sist. Surg. A. Henderson, .Mlth regt., 
to relieve Assist, '^urg. J Anderson, m.d., from 
niedii al charge of troops on duty at .Singhblioom , 
date 3(ith Dec. 

Ens. J, J, Mainw.aring, a; his own request, re- 
moved from Europ. regt. to 42d N.L at Bareilly. 

The following Ensigns posted to lorps specified, 
and (lirei ted to join Ensigns R.W. H. Fansh.iwe 
to riglit wing Europ. regt., 'at Agia ; Win. .Mayne, 
4yth N.I., at Neemuch; O. Cavtnagh, .'Ud do., at 
Dacca; Thomas Cole. 2d do., at Barraikpore; 
Athill Turner, Isl do , .at Saiigor, James P.utullo 
(not arrived), right wing Europ. regt., at Agra . D. 
C. Shute, loth do., at Cutt.ack; J C. Lamb, .'lid 
do., at Nuss.-er.abad; C. P. Trower, 23d do., at 
Agra ; \uthurCtirrmgti)n,24tIid().,at M idnajiote ; 
H. J. W. Carter, (itgli < o , at Kussiiigahad . R. I 
Farre, 72d do., .at Mhow ; B RI. i,oied.iy, J.'ilh 
ilo., .it BarTacknore; J. K, Forbes, 10th do., .it 
Lucknow; W. \V. 1). Vojlc, IKh do., at Chitta- 
gong; J. C. Fitzmaunce, gd do., .U Inn know ; J. 
h. Paton, 14th do, at Agra; 'rhoin.is Sjiankie, 
15. A., 4flth do., at Delhi ; John Robinson, (lOth do., 
at Saugor ; I', H. K. Dewaat, 541 ti do , at FuUeh- 
gurh; 11. A. Sandem.in,40tlido., at Nc.mucli, A. 

• C, Plowden, 50th do., uiidir i-rdtis for Mirz.qiore: 
Alex. Skciie (on Ic.ave to V. I), l.nidj, Gilth do., .it 
Alkihiibad ; M.B. Whisb, 2!ltb do., .u B.and.ih ; 
William .‘uriith, jnth do, under oiders lor Bar- 
rackpore; Edward Close, 32d do. at Dacca; Peter 
Drummond, 2Jd do., al NusseLT.ib.ad; J. G. .Ste- 
phen, (iuth do., at Mhow, D. C. Alston, JOili do , 
.at Mceiut; William Hooper, 12th tio., .at Barnack- 
jnirc; Frederick Mills, .Altli do., at Meeiut, J. P. 
1*. Hawkey, 74lh do , ini<Lr ordcis tor Nussec- 
rab.id ; James iMarke, 1st do., at h-augor; R. 11. 
Hicks, right wing Europ regt., .at Agra; C. 1*. 
Wliite, 3!!th do., at Delhi , Alex. Robinson, 10th 
do., at Cutt.iLk; W. 11. Williams (not atrivcxl), 
fi7lh do., at Khyouk Phyoo, m Arr.uaii. 

Jan. 13.— Licut.Cols H. H.all lemovcd from 13th 
to 52d N.L, and G. B. Util from .52d to 13th do. 

Ja7i. 15.— Licul. W. Kennedy to act ,ls interp. 
and qu. mast, to .tilth N.l , v. Holiings proceeding 
on duty ; date Ikl Jan. 

Lieut. G. P. Brooke to act as adj. (o left wing 
(38tli N I,, during Us separation from he.id quarters 
of regt, ; date2Ulh Dec. 

lit Urif'adi; Hor.se A) tilleri/. Lst-Lieiit anilBiev. 
Cant. J. U. Backhouse, fiom 2d brigade, to Ixiadj. 
.irid qu. mast., v. Andeison luoni. 


Jan. 17.— Capt. J. Saunders to act as lQteTp.and 
qu. mast, to 50th N.l., v, Robertson proceeding 
on duty; date 26th Dec. ® 

Feb. l.—Assist. Surg. D. MacNab, m.d., app. to 
medical charge of 4l8t N.L, and Surg. J. Row to 
that of 3d do. ; date 14lh Jan. 

Capt. H Tcmpler, 7lh N.L, to officiate as major 
of brigade at Cawnpore, v. Holmes who has lien 
permitted to resign the situation ; date 25th Jan. 

Capt. P. Mainwaring, 33«l N.l. (doing duty wiffi 
Sylhet L.L, and lately prom.), to rejoin the corps 
to which he belongs at Jublmlporo. 

28fA N.l. Lieut. E, T. Tierney to be interpreter 

and quarter master. 

Feb. 7.— The following removals and postings of 
me<licai officers made Surga. T. M. Munrofrom 
f)8th to 35th N.L; J. Row from 73d to 58lh do.; 
W. Dyer from 8th to .’'i.'lth do.; E. Clarkson (on 
furl ) to 4‘Jth do.; N. Morgan (on furl.) totijddo.; 
W. E. Carte, a.ji., from 13th to 7l3t do. ; J. Grifl 
fifths from 28th to 13th do.; G. Turnbull from 
(iuth to 28lh do. ; and R. Shaw, new prom., to. 3lh 
do.— Assist. Surgs. H, M, Tweddcll (on furl.) from 
67th to 25th N.l.; J, Brown, doing duty with 
(i7th N.l , posteil to the regt, ; W. J.icob froinfiGih 
toG4thdo. ; E. J, Agnew (on furl.) fiom 5Gth to 
3tstdo, ; J. H. Scrrell from .5:kl to left wing 44th 
5I0. ; D. MacNab, m.d , from .3d to 1st do.; 'f. 
Chapman, m.d. (on furl.), to 39th do. 

Feb. 8.— 1«( N.l. Lieut. C. Wright to be adj., v. 
Burn prom (The apji., on 2Gtli Jan., of Lieut. 
Wngiit to be Interp, and qu. m.ist , cancelled.) 

Lieut. R. T. Sandem.an, 33d N.L, to continue to 
art as interp. and qu. mast, to 1st N.L, until fnr- 
ther orders. 

Feh <1 — Assist. Surg. A. Beattie, civil assist- 
surg,, to ait .IS .assist, garrison surgeon .it Alkali, i- 
lud, during .alweme. on duty, of Assist, burg. 
Cbnstie; date 9th J.aii. 

TheG.Os. of 2Glh and 31st Jan., directing an c\- 
rliangeof < iri Ics betwi en Superintending Surgs. (’ 
Campbell ami S Ludlow, appointing Dlluiitiiig 
.Supenntemling Sur/;, G, King to Agra, and imiiii- 
nituig Surg. R. Brown to ail asg.arrison surgeini at 
(’timi.ir, cancelled ; and those olluers to remain lu 
perform.iiicc of duties m which tliey wereseserally 
cngageil previous to jiubln.itiou of the ordi is. 

Fib. 14.— Lu'Ut. Col. loh.i T.aylor (on full.) re- 
moved from 29th to lath N.L, and Lieut. Col, W 
Burroughs (new prom.) jHistcd to J!)Ji do,, v 
Taylor. 

Feb. IG.— 38f/i N.l, Lieut. Wm. Kennedy to he 
mteiji. and qu. mast., v. llolliiigs .qip to Oude 
Auxiliary Force. 

4}lt/i N i. Euh. C. H.isell to be adj., from IM 
Jan. 18.18, v.'l'ioup. apii. to Oude Auxdiaiy Forte, 

Lieut T. G. B, Baton, of 17th, to tut as iiiLci)' 
.ami qu mast. lo."JlJi N.l., during .ibseiuc, un 
liMve, of Lieut. Curtis (liieie being no qualified 
oIIk er present w ith the regt ) 

Assist ‘'Uig. H.J. Tinker, m.d., offii lating as 
civil surgeon at Moozullrrimggur, a])|i. to medii.il 
charge of left wing Gist N.l lu Ivemaooii. 

I'Ve. I'l, — M.qor R. Hawlces, at lus own lequcsl, 
permitted to resum lommand of .3d loial horse, 
.lud to join yih L.C., to whiili heboknigs, al Nus 
seefab.ul. 

E''5. 20.— Assist. Sings. A. Mrl). .Stuart (on lurl ) 
removed from .5th Local Horse to 2d N.L and 
B. Macdoinid from .3d l^C. to 5th l()c.al horse. 

Assist. Surg. A. Gibbon, on arrival of .58th N.L 
at H.trraekpoie, to rejoin European regt. at Agra, 
to which he stand, s jxisted. 

The following Assist. Surgeons, now at General 
llospiul, to jircuced and do duly under Supcnfi' 
tending Surgeons at stations speeffied, iu3.— L- 
Watsoii, Meerut; G. S. Cardew, Agra; J.AiiioU, 
M.D., Cawnpoie. 

Ens.Wm. Egerton, 2d N.L, to do duty will) Syl- 
het L. Inf. Bat., and directed to join. 

Feb. 21.— Lieut. G. J. Montgomery to act as adj- 
to I5th N.I., v. Abbott placed at disposal of J usi- 
dent 111 Council ; date lOth Dec. 1837- 

Assist. .Surg. F. Anderson, m.d., ilotng duty 
fi.3d N L, to jiroceod to Bliopawiir, and ‘‘miid me 
dieal aid to .5th local horse, and Surg B. Bell, < 
Gotli, to perfonii medical duties of tkkl u gL ! 
Miiow 7lh F( b. 

Ect;. 23.— Assist, burg. Alex, Uiyce, m.d., rc 
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moved from 2d to Ist brigade horse artillery, and 
diifftod to join head quarters at KurnauK 

fcb- 26.— The following removals and postings 
ordered:— Col. (Brigadier) John Tombs from Oth 
to4lhI>.C.; Col. Samuel Smith (new prom.) to 
itth do Cieut. Col. James I'aulteild, r.ii. fon slaft* 
employ) from 1st to aih do.; Lieut. Col. J. VV. 
Koberdeau mew prom.) to 1st do 

I^tPut. Brev. Capt. and Adj. G H. Ed- 
wards, 13th N.I., to act as station staff at Nussee- 
raliaii, during alisence, on duty, of Capt. and Bri- 
gade Majoi La 'I'ouche ; date 9th Feb. 

Cornet Matthew Wood jiosted to 4th L.C., and 
directed to join. 

Yeh. 39.— The following division and other or- 
ders confirmed —Cornet A. S. Galloway to pro- 
ceed toCawnpore, and do duty with 5th L.C. at 
that station ; date 1.3th Feh.— Ens. G. Dalslon to 
act asadj. to 59th N.I., v. Parker proceediint on 
leave, as a temp. arriUigementi d-ite 38lh Feb.— 
Lieut. T. Riddell to art .t. adj. to (loth N. I, during 
absence of Lieut. Whish, date 4ih Feb.— Brev. 
C.ipt. J. Chrl^tie, 31 L.C\, to act .is station st<xir 
at Kurnaiil, during alm-ncc, on duty, of the deputy 
Assist. Adj. Gen. of .''irliiiid division ; date .'5d Feb. 

C.ipt.W. Mactier, 4th L.C., to oflit i.ite .w deputy 
juilge fidv. geii. to .Sirhiiid division of .army,' during 
alisciue, oil leave, of Capt. Angelo. 

Mnxh 3.— The following Ncemuch station order 
ronlirmed laeui, C. Cudrmglon, 49th N.I , to 
ait as staff to a detai hinent vconsM mg of 39tli and 
4')th regts. N.I., 2 eomp.iuies 7nt N.I , led wing 
dll local liorse. and right ing 4th do.) under com- 
mand of Col. C. R. ‘'kaidon; Suig. .I.Guig to 
allord inedaal aid to flank eompaniis of 71sl N I., 
and \ssist. Surg. J. Worrall, m.d., topeil'urni me- 
(IkmI duties ot left wiug 3d loc.al hoise ; date IJtli 
Feb. 

Rns. I. Moiricson, ‘iOth N.I., to .act .as infeip. 
nndqu mast, to 1st L C., during abscmciif Ivieut. 
‘'iiulh, fioin 19th Feh. 

Munli 3 —bWth A'./. Lieut. C. J. II. Peircau to 
licadj., V. I’aiker jiioi ceded o.i full to Europe. 

Lieut. Intel |i. .and gii. Ma'-I.W. Lamb, .'list N.I , 
to.ift as stdt'on staff at Dinapoie, during ahsence, 
on liulv, of ('apt. Thonipsou ; d.iti* J9th Fed) 

2il Lieiit.W.Tnnhrell to act as .ulj. to left wing 
M hit..artillt’rv, V Cook.sonde< ; d.ite 20th Fob. 

i'i'i )inft{i{ to Rc<!idc, 4'’. — Dec. 29. C.aiif.C. (Lalo, 
ini eslab , to leside and ilraw liis piy.md .illow- 
.niics It .Siinli, instead of .at Dinapore. — Lui 7 
('apt It, Aitkeii, inv. e'st.ih., m hills iioilli of 
l)c>rali, and diaw his pny and nllow.anees from 
Mieuit pay 

nrd to hiDulul E.stahh'.hinioit. — M.inhS 
(’apt ( harb's Wilson, left wing European regt., at 
Ills own reiiuest —12. Capt. C. 11. White, 9th L.C., 
at Ills own request, from 20th Feb. 

to ri'tiic f)oni the S<ovirr. — Feb 26. 
king i hnni.is M. Miiiiro, from 1st M.ari h.— (’.ijit. 
andiiua. Maj. Rudiard llaylilon, 7tb N L, .issist. 
3dj gen. Benares divi.uon, on pension of about, 
lo]., tioiii 1st Jan, llCjH, in coiitoiniity to (l.(Js. of 
‘d'lili dei. Ui;i7.— Mau li 12. •'5urg. John Turner, on 
pe isioii of his rank, from Isl March. 


Kranii’;j.it,oji,~Licut. Iiiterp. and <,)u, M.ist. G. 
' ott, dd N I , h.iviiig been pronoumed bv the e\- 
aniincrs of the College of Fort William qualihed 
tor tlie duties of interpreter, that ollicer is c't- 
ci'ipied from furtlier examination in thenaliie 
l.liigu.,ges 


^I'furut'd to dut}/, from Kumjie. — Fell. 19 
>• S. Burt, corps of eiigmeeis — 21.. C.q 
leaser, 3d L.C.-l.st-Licut. iiml Brev. ('apt 
•'I'llow, artillery.-Lieut. O. C.iinpbell, 4:i 
'^Lns. F. Maitland, 4lh IM.l. 


rURLOUdUS. 

Capt. F, Abbott, corps of 
lino, 'J" Private affairs.— Lieut. (J.T, Greene, 
i n ;,”” ‘jffio— Lieut. N. A. P.arker, 511ih N.I., 
Iv,. ^’-Walker, 26th N.L. on ditto. 

Tntt!'' 'i‘'*‘^khon, on ditto.— A.s8ist. Mirg. E. 
Uoii.for healih.-Brev.Capt. Edw. Br.u-e. 49(h 
• ‘or one yoai without pay, on private affairs. 


—Feb. 19. Col. J. F. Dundas, regt. of artillery, on 
private affairs; Assist. Surg. James Stokes, m.d., 
on ditto,— 26. Lieut. J. Phillott, lOth N.I., for 
health.— March 5. Lieut. A. Turner, 1st N.L, for 
health. — 12 Capt. J. S. Hodgson, 12th N.I., for 
licallh.— Capt. A. Charlton, 74th N.L, second in 
command of .Xasam L.luf., for health. 

To Visit Allfthabnd and Vrestdenej/ (preparatory 
to applying for permission to retire from the ser- 
vice .—Feb. 12. Maj. D. D. Anderson, 29th N.I. 

To Himalaya AfoMumtMw.— March 9, Capt. J. 
Drummond, commanding the Khoordiah I’aik 
Company, for eleven months, for health. 

To New South Wales. — Feb. 19. Capt. H. W. 
Bellew, 56th N.L, deputy assist, qu. mast, gen,, 
for two years, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Feb. 19. Col. Wni. C. 
Faithful!, r.u., 39Lh N.L, for two years, for health. 
— Maj. G. D. Stoddart, 9th L.C., presidency pay- 
master, for ditto ditto. — March 12. Lieut. A. Rain- 
s.ay, 34th N.I., a.isistant to commissioner in Ke- 
maoon, for two years, for health. 

To Aunonrabud. — March 5. Ens.W. M. Roberts, 
3()th N.L, for six months, on private affairs. 


OLJDE AUXILIARY FORCE. 

The appomlinent of E'l.s. M. E. Sherwill, dOth 
N.I , under date the2iith Jan, 1939, to serve vviili 
the Oude Auxiliary Forte, is hereby laiicelled, it 
appearing to heat variance with tlie G.O. under 
(late 24th Sept. 1932. 


HER MAJESl'Y’S FORCE.S. 

Htad-<^aa/feis, Jau. 6, I9,)9. - Lieut, .\rlluir 
VYilkinson, 13tli F,, to have rank ot lapt. by breiet 
in East Indies only, troui J4lb Du. 1!!J7. 

I" 6 9. — The uiidermtntioiied oilk'i'rs to have 
rank of capt. by brevet m Eastlndiesoiily;— Lieut, 
J. ('amrroii, .Itli 1'., fioin 24th Dei. IfiJtt; Lieut. 
A. 11, Marshall, .J!Hh F., from 15Lh Aug. 1331). 

The Comm.mdir-in-Chic-f has hien ple.iseil to 
make the following pruinotioiis, until the pleasure 
ot her M.iiesly •'liall lie known — 
ath Foot. Elis. E. J. Blaiuklty to be lieut. with- 
out purdi., V, English dec., 17lh Jan. 1919. 

(>ld hoot. I.a'ut. Colin Buclianaii to lie capt. 
Without iiurih, v. Moore dec.; and Fits. John 
(■rant to be licut. without jiureh , v Buclianan 
pioin., 15th J.in. 1939. 


H,K1 Ulil.lis. 

To EugAoiff.- J in. 6. Lieut. Morris, 40lh F., for 
health — 1 uiil. W. W. Powell, i»th F., on private 
.ilVaiis — Licul. .S. Stowell, 17lh F.,* on ditto.— 
Lieut n. Dowues, 44th F., on ditto —(,)u. Mast. 
Janus WiIlo\, .54th F., on ditto.— Feb. 1 .Surg. 
Harrourt, 2d F.— Lieut (Dover, .55lh F.— Lieut. 
I). T. Giant, 44th F.— 15. Surg. Macdomiell, 57th 
F., for health.™ I.ieut E. G. Swintoii, .3d L.D., 
tor he ilth.— Lieut. J. (J. Rurridge, Kith Lancers, 
for heallh.— Ens. W. H. I’ark, 26th F., for health. 
— Lieut. Heiinett, 2d F., on \)rivalc affairs.— 22. 
Lieut, and Adj. D. Cooper, 17th F., for health. — 
Lieut. J. Espinasse, 4th F., for purpose of retiring 
on li.)).— M.areh 1. Capt. 'f, Sliadtorth, 57th F., 
on priv.ile affairs.- Capt. D. Mac.Andrew, 49th F., 
for health.— I.ieut. J. M.irthi, 3d L.Drags., to Pre- 
sident y, and eventually to England, on private 
aff.u rs. 

Gtucd/t'tL— The leave to England grantetl to 
Lieut. J. 11 Sh.atlforth, .57th F., on 14lh Doc. last. 


SHIPPING. 

An ivals m the Rivo . 

Fkii. 17 . Eulahe, Douzellc, from Bourlion.— 19. 
Volunteer, McMlnn, and leanhoe, Gibson, both 
from Liverpool.— 23. Mona, Gill, trorn Liverpool 
and Mauritius; Drurntnorc, Mjhie, from Newtas- 
tlc; Pm'oj/tiMtc, Guillam, from Bourbon — 24. John 
Hepburne, Robertson, from Mouhnem and Ran- 
goon.— 26. Kuphrasia, Payet, from Mauritius.— 
29. E(»/ Grey, Adamson, from Liverpool , Geoi-gr 
Gardiner, Taylor, from Philadelphia.— March 1. 
Guyne, Fairweather, from Moulmein — 3. H.M.S. 
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Wolf, Stanley, from Marlrasj Ariel, Warden, from 
China.— fl. Fratquita, Herrlchen, from Bourbon.— 
7. Catherine, Brown, from Cape *, Het/ttmd, Jones, 
from Bombay and Mangalore.— fl. Gilbert Munro, 
Nicholson, from Mauritius; Klephanta, Buchanan, 
from Liverpool; Sophia, Crimwood, from Bom- 
bay and t'annanore ; Donna Pascoa, Hullock, 
from Mauritius and Ceylon.— 9. Page, 

from Bombay; H.C. steamer Cong.dton, 

from Moulmein and Amherst.— 12. Cl 10 , Uossig- 
nol, from Mauritius; CaUutta, Bentley, fioin 
Moulmein and Amherst.— 15. Krishna, Robson, 
from Khyouk Phyoo and Akyab.— 1(>. Robarts, 
Elder, from London, Cape, and Madras. 

Depart Hies from Calcutta. 

March 9. London, King, for Liverpool.— 10. 
Aftronome, Benard, for Bourbon; Cetiha, Le- 
vesque, for ditto; Francis Waulen, Nacoda, for 
Point de (Jallc and Bombay.— 12. llaidce, Symers, 
for Mauritius; John Adam, Eale®, for Point de 
Galle and Bombay.— 14. Kndes, Paul, lor Liver- 
pool; liot/al Saxon, Benner, for London ; 
iV«wcr, blcel, for Australia ; Ann, Mitiowan, for 
China ; Resolution, Dixon, for Madras. 

Sailed Jtom 

Fku. 15. Stiathula, Griflin, for N.S. Wales — 17. 
St.Georffe, Thomson, for Bristol. — 111. RU'Mbith, 
Manook, for Moulmein and R.aiigoon. — 20. 
H.N.M.S. Bcllona, to sea; Snrllhead, Fergusson, 
for nolland.-2L Robot Le Diublc, LaPorte, for 
Bourbon; Diane, Ireland, for Havre. — 23. Gan^'ci, 
Aniiel, for Bordeaux; Laid Aw Maud, U yllie, for 
Mauritius; Monuu'h, McNeilage, for Liveipool ; 
Emily June, ShcKlone, for Singapore: Hydio<t.s, 
Nacinla, for Red Sea; Two Si^tns. — 25. Dtihe of 
Buicleuf'h, Martin, for Cape and London — Jd. 
Pern, Gray, for N.S Wales.— 27* H.M.S. Tutor, 
Crozier, to sea.— 23. Sivallow, Macalister, t.ir Ma- 
dras.— M ahi H 1. Edouaid, Dueom, for Bordeaux; 
Sullmnncy. MoFarlatie, foi Singapore ami China. 
—3. Will Watih, Barrington, for Penang and Sin- 
gapore.— 4. Kmei aid Isle, Drivei, for Madras and 
N.S. Wales. — 8. Paragon, Cook, for Liverpool; 
Bahamian, Tviiwd, for London; Cornwall, Bell, 
for Cape and London ; Thomas Grenville, Thorn- 
hill, for Cape and f.ondon; ,ZcnoUa, Owen, for 
London ; Samuel Raker, Wild, lor Mauniius ; Ca- 
vendish Uentinek, Mackenzie, tor INnnl de Galle 
and Mauritius. — 9. Sumatin, Stewart, tor Batavia; 
Solomon Shaw, Nacoda, for Muscat.— 10. Aleule, 
Querouare, and Cornier de Bom bon, Dubois, Ixiih 
forBouibon; Tinamaia, Wilson, for Liverpool; 
Cordovan, Dui'eyron, for Bordeaux —12. Sir Ed- 
tvard Hi/an, Pybus, for bmgapoiennd ( hina.-l.'l. 
Belhavcn, Crawford, for Bussorah and Biisliire.— 
14. Susan, Young, for Livtipool.— Hi. Ann, Mc- 
Gowan, for China; H.M.S. Wolf, Stanley, for 
Moulmein ; Vuttay Salnm, Gillett, for Boinluy and 
Malabar. 


Departure of Paiwipeis. 

Pf}' Emerald Isle, for N.''. Walts, via Madras — 
Mrs. Lock; Mrs. Hcchcr; Mrs. Louglinan ; Mrs. 
Bellow; Mrs. Yeatuian; Mis Chisholm; Mis. K. 
B. Gleeson ; Mrs. J. IL Glceson; .1. Doimithorrie, 
Esq., C.S ; Dr. E. J. '\’catman , Lieut. Ch.irics 
Graham; Lieut. H, Beditr; Caiif J. M. Lovigh- 
nah ; Mr. E. B Glceson; Mr. J. H. Gleeson; Capt. 
Bellcw . Mr C. Cardew; Ens. Mundy; Mr.W.J. 
Browne; Capt. Chisholm ; (Japt.lnnes, H.M.;»o(h 
regt. ; Mr. Bayidoii , several childien .iiitl seivants. 
—For Madras; Miss Carr; Lieut. Jackson; Mr. 
Lindsay; Mr. Elliott. 


Freights to London (March 17).— Broken Stow- 
age, jt2. 10s. to £3. per ton ; Sugar and Salt- 
petre, £4. 15a. to £5. per do. ; Rice, C5. .5s. to 
£5. Rls, jier do. ; Oil Seeds, Oils in rases, .and Jute, 
£.5. Ifls. to £4. ISs. per do.; Hides, and Coffee, 
,£5. 10s. to £g. per do. ; Safflower, Shell L.ae, and 
Lac Dye, £5. 10s, to £fi. per do. ; Indigo, and Silk 
Piece Goods, £0. 10s. to £7. per do. ; Raw Silk, 
£7. to £7. 10s. per do. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 23. At Meerut, the lady of Major R. Stew- 
art, Gist N.I., of a daughte^ 


Dec. 13. At Saugor, the lady of Lieut. G 
P. Thomas, assistant to the commissloQer, oi 
a son. 

16. At Cuttack, the lady of Lieut. K. Smyth 

artillery, of a daughter. ’ 

— At Call utla, tne lady of A, H. Arratoon, Esq,, 

of twin Ixiys. ’ 

17. At Ciittaik, the lady of Lieut. RIghy, eiigi. 
ncers, of a son. 

18. At Dacca, the lady of Lieut. Darwin Cooke, 
.5Gth regt., of a son. 

— Mrs. .los. Samuel, jun., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. R. Burgess, of a daughter. 

19. Mrs. J. P. Row well, of a daughter. 

20. At Baiieoorah, tlie lady of Major Geo. Ji. 
Pemberton, .5(ith N.l , of a daughter. 

— In Fort William, the lady of E. P. Gilbert, 
H M. 2Glh regt., of a daughter. 

— At Chittagong, the lady of Capt. A. H. Jelli- 
coe, .55th N.T.. of a daughter 

2.1, At Mulnapoor, the lady of Abercromby 
Dick, Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

~ Mrs. M.Wittinhaker, of a ‘on. 

26. Mrs. L R. Howatson, of a daughter. 

27. Mrs. R M. Crow, of a daughter. 

28. Mrs. E. Paiulelld, of a daughter. 

.30. Mrs. J. ('. Baptist, of a daughter. 

Jan. f. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Abbott, of 
the artillery, of a son 

<), At Kurnaul, the lady of Brev. Capt. Stehelin, 
interp. to H.M. 13th L.Inf., of a daughter. 

10. At Nnsscerabad, the lady of Surg. Dalryni- 
ple, 9th L.C,,of ason, 

— Mrs F. IL Penney, of a daughter. 

14. 5t Allahabad, the lady ofSurg. J, Johnstone, 
M.n., of a daiigliter. 

21. Mrs. U Barber, lun., of a daughter. 

28. At Hnshungahad, the lady of Lieut. Mac- 
Gregor, GGlh N.L, of a son and heir, 

.30. \t Nussccr.abad, the lady of Capt. H. N, 
Worsley, 74th N.L, of a daughter. 

— .\t Kuldorpore, the lady of Capt.W, Boothby, 
cif .a d.iughUr. 

Fehrd. At Loixlian.ih, the lady of Capt. J. llal- 
kett Cr.aigie, 20lh N.L, of a son 

3. Mrs G. G.dlow.iy.of a daughter. 

4. At Mhow, the lady of Lieut, Col. John Tul- 
loth, cif a liaughter. 

— At Arrali, Shahabad, the lady of .S. H. Bat- 
son, Ksi)., civil assist, sure., of a daughter. 

7. At Neemuch, the lady of Capt. R. F. Mac- 
vitie, 49tli N.l , of a son. 

10. At Jubbulporc, the lady of Maj. W, H. Sloe- 
man, 1st N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Agra, Mrs. .1. Panton, of a son. 

12. M Chillagong, Mrs. A. R. Smith, of a son 

1.3. M lkn.ares, the lady of Lieut. F. U. Ellis, 
41st N.L, of a son. 

— Mrs. F. G. Stewart, of a son. 

14. At Birdpore.Gorrockpore, the lady of Hugh 
Gibbon, Esq., of a son. 

111. At Calcutta, the l.aily of the Rev. James 
Bowj er, of a ilaughter. 

18. At Howrah, the wife of the Rev. J. D. Ellis, 


— At Giirdcn Reach, the lady of C J. Richards, 

Esq., of a son. , , j r 

19. Upon the river near Sacregally, the luny 01 
Capt. G.W. I’hillijis, of a son 

— Mrs. Charles Brownlow, of a son 

— At Suliaripore, Benares, the lady of Lieut. 1 . 
B Stiiddy, 81 h L.C., of a son. 

20. Mrs. Charles F. (.’omi'Ti*, of a son. 

P' 21. At Kholna, Jessore, Mrs.W. H. S, Rainey, 0 

__ At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. John Currie, of 
Cossitollali, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. T. K, Crosby, of a daughter. 

22. At Kuril lul, tlie lady of Capt. H. Garbett, 
artillery, of a daughter. , j «<•» 

2.3. AtFuttyghur, Mrs. Charles Sutherland, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs. Berkeley, of a son. 

24. Mrs. Jame.s Stark, of a son. 

2.5. At Calcutta, the lady of A. A. Anthony, 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. P. Green, of a daughter. 

27 Mrs. Thomas Lakin, of a son. 

— The lady of the Rev. J. Lmcke, of a son. 
Marrh 2. At Pussewa, Juanpore, the lady 01 

cent 'Tregear, Esq., of a son. n.mhar. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. Du 
H.M. .list regt., of a daughter, still- wrn. 

.5. At Semulbarru Factory, Pumeah, tne lau/ 

G. Walker, Esq., of a daughter. 



j Reciter. ^Madras. 

^ At SoMVMh the M^or Slbbald. 41«t 

^6 ’Mrs* F?^.*f^gu»on, of a son. 

7’. At Calcutta, the wife of Rajah ApurvakrUhna 

of njjg tlie of J. F. Leith, 

■cafi of a (fauRhter. 

^'0^' At Bt^nares, the lady of C. C. Pigott, Esq., 

Kith N.I., of a son, 

L Mrs. F. Bocaalt, of a still-boni son. 

]0, At Calcutta, the lady of L, A. Hichy, Esq., 

CaJcutta« Mrs. A. Smith, «f a son- 
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— At Bamckpora, C. L Horrisan* Eaq., 60tH 
N.L, to Mary Anne, fifth daughter of tM late 
Capt. Tritton, H.M. 24th Drags 
13. At Calcutta, Thos. Henry Hockley» Esq., to 
Miss Ijouisa Mahon. 

15. At Calcutta, James Alves, Esq., to Miss 
Flora Lyon. 


MARRIAr^ES 

Dec 23 At Calcutta, Mr. Nicholas Aviet, to 

Miss Sar.ih Charlotte Hamson. 

Inn 27. At Calcutta, Henry Randolph, Esq., 
fliorihant and agent at Chittagong, to Miss Clara 

^ John McLausln to Miss A. Paul. 

2!i. AtLucknow, 1 .ic’Ut. < Campagnae, in H.M. 
the Kin" of Oude’s service, to Miss Eleanor Hill. 

;i(i. At Calcutta, Mr. William John Twentyinan 
to Mis'* ■‘''irah Montgomery 

At Howrah, ('apt. Thomas Viall, of Essex, 
coumi.'nder of the barque Svlph, to Charlotte Ma- 
ria, oiliest daughter of Mr. C. Hudson 
yd, 2. At haugor, Central India, Lieut. W. Big- 
nell,(i')th N.{., to Miss M Kyd. 

(i. At Mymensing, Mr. 1. .lahans to Eliza, eldest 
,\.iuchter of Mr. J. Pickett, of Jainulpore, 

\:i Vt Calcutta, Mr. J H. Peters, watch-maker, 
toMiss HennetU Uittman. _ 

14. At (Joruekmre, D. T. Timms, Esq., civil 
service, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of F. Todd, 
Km|., of I'cokham, ‘surrey. 

17. AtCaciittn, Lieut. J. A. Macdonald, R.N., 
son of Col. Maedonald, of Imkenncth in Argyle- 
diire, to Martha, daughter of the late S. H. Greig, 

FmV 

1'). M Calcutta, E. D Barwcll, of the Inner 
Trmplo, Esq, banistei-at-law, to Anna Maria 
houisa, eldest daughter of N. J. I (allied. Esq., 

- Mr. P. Smith to Miss C. A. James, 

- \t Calcutta, Mr. G. 11. Huttraaiin to Olivia, 
tiaughtcr of James Ilorsburgh, Esq., of Firth, 
Itoimurghshire, N.B. 

2IJ. At Calcutta. M. Ter yVrratoon, Esq , to Eli- 
ralieth, second daughter of Carapict Miickertich, 
Esq. 

— At Futtyghur, Mr, J. O’B. Kew, of Sliahje- 
haiiporc, to Miss Marin Tutty. 

23. At Chinsur.ah. C. D. Quinton. Esq., to Mrs. 
T. Eli/,atietli, relict of tlie late Cliarles Barber, 
Esq , of ('hinsurah. 

— At Calcutta, Mr.W. Martin, of tJie iron bridge 
(lepartinent, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Capt. R. Smith. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. W. Uidsdale, of Bishop’s 
College, to Henrietta Rothman, second daugluer 
of the late J. U. .Sherrill', Esc], 

24. At r.dcutta, Mr. V. Rees to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. James Jones, of IrelaiuL 

27. Mr. A. F. I.anger to Miss Sarah (,'o1gan. 

2tt. \t Agra, Arnold Henry Matthews, Esij., of 
Aliimchund, near All.ihabad, to Mary Eleanor, 
eldest daughter of the late Cant, J. C. Came, Ben- 
gal artillery. 

Mtirch 1. At Calcutta, P. P. Carter, Ac., of 
hhojepore, to Harah Adeline, eldest daughter of 
relate J.W. Ricketts, Esq. 

At Calcutta, Capt. William Prescott, M-adias 
Jiaiiye infantry, to Eliza Jane, eldest daughter of 
the Hon. Alexiimier Ross. 

u Benares, Richardson Nicholson, Esq., to 
M's» Eleanor Watson. 

3. At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Godfrec to Mis.s Anne 
Margaret Hamilton. 

Gwrgiin^jfi: 

mil M John Fred. Field, Esq., lieut. 

H n t’ to Maty, only daughter of Lieut, 

h. famnt, of the sam« corns. 

L.C., 

late Coolebrooke, youngest daughter of the 

lllh'l* W«niT Culhrey. E«q., of H.M. 

•ate ^ Janette, daughter of the 

•■mik ^o®®“on* Esq., formerly of Bank- 
^ near Lynn, county of Norfolk. 
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Mov. 4 On board the lirttanma, on his passage 
to the Mauritius, W. McD.t’amcron. Esq., aged 2fi. 

Dnc. m. AtThurriar, one day's march fromFut- 
tehpoor. Mr. Patrick Hebeiro, aged 27- 

— At Khyouk Phyoo, in Arracan, Louisa, wife 
of Capt. A. M. L. Maclean, 67th regt., aged 23. 

17. At Hissar, Susanna Anna, wife of Capt. John 
Ilailcs, aged 3(), after a protracted illness. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Franklin, of the ship 
Oi innt, aged .’10. 

20. At Caicntta, Mr. Otto Rose, of the Dutch 
frigate liellonn, aged 20. 

24. .At Calcutta, Mrs. L. T. Vaughan, relict of 
the late Mr. C. M. Vaughan, aged 24. 

J«n. 3. At Jamaulnore, Mr. Lawrence Strong, 
from fever contractwt whilst on duty at the Janki- 
poro Indigo Factory. 

12. Mr. Horn, in the oflice of Agra Magazine. 

14. At Agra, of small-pox, Mrs. Falkland, wife 
of Mr. Falkland, assistant to the Agra Bank. 

2J. At Gb.tzecpore, Mrs S. P. Wharton, widow 
of the late Lieut.Col. Wharton, .'ith L.C. 

27. At Chandemagore, Mathew Kazet, Esq., one 
of the oldest jdanters in Jesso’-c. 

20. \t Calcutta, Mrs. Samuel, mother of Mr. 
Joseph Samuel, aged 1M>. 

30. At Caleulla, Mrs. Eliza Kiernan, aged 26. 

Fnb. 12. At Bhaugulpore, Mr. Chas, Bulge. 

10. ,\t Calcutta, Mrs. Clarissa Cnpps, widow of 
Mr. J. Cripps, II.C.Marine,agcd2!L 

IP. At Calcutta, John Mitchell Todd. Esq., sur- 
geon loth regt N.L, aged 40. 

20. At Kiirnaul, of small pox, Brev.Capt.George 
James Cookson, 2d batUilion ILC. artillery. 

21. At Delhi, Mrs. E. Ciouih. 

— At Allahabad, Mrs. Eli/. Frccth, aged 29. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. Elizabeth Bailey, relict of 
the late Mr.W. Bailey, aged i0.j. 

24. At Agra, Prince Sooleeman Shukoh. aged 
82, second brother of the late king of Demi, 
from whose court ho retired some years since. 

2.'>. At Calcutta, Mrs. Charlotte Watts, relict of 
the late Joseph Watts, Esq., of Howrah, aged 51. 

26 At Calcutta. Mrs. Hmnplireys, relict of the 
late Mr. Jacob Humphreys, aged 1)0. 

27. At Fort William, Mary Ann, the lady of 
Capt. George Hogaith, of the Cameronians. 

Mnich) At Nusseeiabad, Major Hector Mac- 
kenzie, of the 74th regt. N I 

2. At Agra, Capt and Biev. Maj. Theophilus 
Dolton, of the 47th regt. N.L 

— At Kishn.ighur, at the house of Dr. Fuller, 
E, Delpciron, Fsip, aged 21. 

4, At Calcutta, Mr. C. M. Sin th, an assistant in 
the .Seen t and Political Department, 

— At I'urneah, Mrs. M. .A. D’Assis. 

6. At Calcutta, Mrs. Anne Cox, relict of the late 
C.ipt.W », Cox.of the Bengal engineers, late of 
Fort Marlbro’, Bcncoolen, rged (>1. 

— At Calcutta. Mr. Michael Newson, livery sta- 
ble keeper, aged .38, 

9. At Meeiut, Lieut J. Whiwlorth, of H.M. .3d 
Bufis. from an attack of cholera. 

11. At Mymciismg, in his 20th year, M.W. Car- 
ruthers, Esq., of tlve civil service. 

12. Mr. John Smith, surieyor, aged 22. 

— MarvAniie, wife of Mr. Gl>o. Clive, aged 24, 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. John Longdnn, aged .37. 

Lafelt/. At Calcutta, the mother of BaUx) Dwar- 

kanauth Tagore. 

— At Dacca, Mrs. P. M. David, relict of the late 
P. M. David, Esq. 


Itlatiras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

CORPS OF SAPP, RS AND MINERS. 

Fort St. George, Dec, 2f), 18b7.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council h 
pleased to revise the establishtneiit of the 
Corps of Sappers and Miners, and to direct 

( 0 ) 
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that, from the 31 st Dec. 1837, it shall be 
as follows t 

The corps to consist of six companies, 
each of 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 2 scrjeants, 

2 first corporals, 2 second corporals, 4 
havildars, 8 naigues, 2 buglers, and 120 
privates — forming the following 

Establishment. — 1 Commandant, 8 su- 
balterns, 1 assist, surgeon, 6 subadars, 6 
jemadars, 1 conductor, 1 serjeant-major, 1 
qu. mast, serjeant, 12 serjeants, 12 first 
corporals 12 second corporals, 1 havildar 
major, 24 havildars, 48 naigues, 12 buglers, 
720 privates, (> regimental lascart-, 24 re- 
cruit boys, 24 pensioned boys, 6 puckal- 
liesor 12 bheasties, 24 artificers, 1 cboudry, 

2 peons, I assistant apothecary, 1 native 
second dresser, and 2 tolies. 

Non*ellective Stall. — I Adjutant, 1 su- 
badar major, pay (orderly) liavildars, 6 
stuff (colour) bavildai^. 

Head- Quarters, lub. 14, IS'lS. The 
Commander-m -chief, under the nnfhority 
of tlie Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil, directs the publication of the folUming 
orders, lelativc to the org.nmzution aiul 
employment of the corps of sappers and 
miners. 

1. The head- quai tors of the corps to be 
permanently stationed at Hang.dore. 

2, Two companies, with ibeir European 

officers, to be stationed at head-(juaiters, 
for the purpose of insliuction in sapping 
and mining and civil engineering, 

3 These companies, with their ofliccrs, 
to be relieved biennially, so that the whole 
corps may pass through Us course of in- 
struction once in six years. 

4. The remaining four companies, when 
not employed on military works, to be 
placed at the disposal of the Revenue 
Board for employment upon other public 
works. 

5. When employed under the Revenue 
Board, the officer commanding each com- 
pany to be, pro tempore, an assi-vtant to the 
civil engineer of the district in which it is 
serving, and, whether employed on mili- 
tary or other works, the officer command- 
ing the company is to be charged with the 
superintendence of all woik upon which 
his men may be employed. 

0. The detached employment of indi- 
viduals, whether non-commissioned or 
others, not to be allowed ; but small de- 
tails, whenever required, to be furnished 
in regular parlies from the nearest detach- 
ment, the officer commanding the detach. 

ment retaining charge, and, whenever prac- 
ticable, being entrusted with the control of 

the work. , £ 1 1 

7 When emploved on actual faeld-ser- 
vice the officer at the head of the quarter- 
master-general’s department will commu- 
nicate to the officer commanding the sap- 
pers and miners all work properly apper- 
taining to the duty of pioneers, and the 


latter will adopt the means at his disposal 
to attain the object required. 

8, Each company to be cbmplete in it- 
self, and capable of performing every 
duty to wbieli it may be liable, whether in 
peace or war, independently of head, 
quarters, and for this purpose each com- 
pany to be armed and equipped as in the 
annexed tables. 

9 Every engineer officer, upon liis first 
arrival in India, to be posted to ihe corps 
of sappers and miners, and to join at head- 
quarters, where he is to do duty until 
reported by the commanding officer to bo 
qualified fur detached employment. 

All the European and native non-com- 
missioned of each company to be armed 
with fusils. 

The first section of each company (80 
men) to be armed with fusils; the ollur 
three (12 men each) with pistols, one per 
man. 

(Tlicn follow memoranilnms of arms 
and tools, spare tools, AiC. required for 
eacli company, and for the whole corps). 


SERVICFS OF J. ANNESLKY, ESQ. 

Fort St, Geoigc, J\n. 12, 1838.— J.unes 
Annesley, Emj , (list member of the Me- 
dical Board, is permitted to retire from 
the Hon. Company’s service on the pen- 
sion ofhis rank, from the 18th instant, on 
which date he will have completed a ser- 
\ice of five years in the Medical Board. 

The Right Mon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil, on the occasion of Mr. Annesley s re- 
tirement from the medical service, in which 
he lias served thirty-seven years, has much 
gratification in adding this tribute to the 
numerous testimonials wliich Mr. Annes- 
ley’s piofessional abilities, unwearied assi- 
duity, and zealous discharge of his duties, 
have already gained for liim. The Gover- 
nor in Council will perform a pleasing 
duly in submitting to the favourable no- 
tice of the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
tors the sentiments entertained by this 
Government of Mr. Anneslcy’s merits as 
a public servant. 

GRANTS OF LAND WITHIN FORTRFSSE^ 

Fort St. George, Jan. 16, 18.38. 

Right Hon. the Governor in Coim^ b 
reference to G.O. 8th May 1812 am 
Dec. 1829, is pleased to direct P 

viously to submitting to Government ai * 

plications, whether from 
natives, for grants of land with n [or _ 
tresses or the limits of military c 
ments, a reference shall be imde by 
commanding officer to the colie 
■lUtrict, to .scertain ho- the land, 
property of the Government, is ^ , 
L accounts, and what «« has^hdh^^f 
been assessed upon it, and .ypiica- 
the collector shall accompany the appn 
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tion i'or such land through the channel 
prescribed by the existing rules. 

With respect to lands uot being the pro- 
perty of Government, within fortresses and 

cantonments, application shull be made 
ilijough the collector and the Board of 
Kevenue, and on the production of a cer- 
tificate from the commanding officer, that 
the ocenpution of the land in the manner 
pioposed is free from objection in a mili- 
tary point of view. 

NEW MEMBER OP COUNCIL. 

Council Chamber, Jan. 23, 1838. — 
fharlcs May Lushingte)n, Esq., was this 
clay sworn a member of Council for this 
presidency, pursuant to the orders of the 
lion, the Court of Directors appointing 
him to succeed to that office on tlie expira- 
tion of the term of five years’ service by 
George Edw. Russell, Esq., or upon the 
occurrence of any previous vacancy, and 
took his seat at the Board accoidingly, 
iiiujcr a salute from the ramparts of Fort 
St. George. 

MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

Fort St. George y Jan. 26, 1838. — The 
following movement is ordered : 

The Head Quarters and four companies 
of the 8tli N.I., from Palaveram to Ma- 
lacca, and the remaining four companies 
to Singapore, to be there severally stationed, 
and to relieve the 48tli N.I., which will 
return to Madia.s. 

y Vfi. 20.— •The Right lion, the .Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased, at the recom- 
niciulation of His Exc. the Commander- 
iii-Cliiel, to order the folluw'ing move- 
ments : 

Horse Brigade. 

h Iroop, from Bangalore to Secun- 
derabad, 

F Troop, from Secunderabad to Ban- 
galore. 

^ 'llh or Golundauze Bat. Artillery, 

C Company, from Secundeiabad to Vi- 
zianagram. 

8 Company, from Vizianagram to St. 
llioinas’s Mount. 

Eight Cavalry. 

4lli regt., from Arcot to Bangalore. 

6th do,, Bangalore to Sccunderitbad. 

^th do,, Secunderabad to Arcot. 

Native Infantry, 

3d regt., from Ellore to Secunderabad. 

<>9 1 Rocks to Madras. 

“ j ^t)., Secunderabad to Masulipatam. 

' / * j ■' S^t^t^t'derabad to Tricliinopoly. 

sd ^^cunderabad to Ellore. 

Secunderabad to Bangalore. 

. , ^^tidras to Secundeivibad. 

do., Samulcoltali to Secunderabad. 

^ St do., Cannanore to Secunderabad. 


-Ufadras, 

COURT-MARTIAL, 

LIEUT. AND BREV. CAPP. E. B.. HILL. 

Head- Quarters, Sim/n, Feb. 17, 1838 

At a general court-martial, lield at Bel- 
lary, on the 4lh Jan. 18.38, Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. Richard Bingham Hill, H.M, 
41st Foot, was arraigned on the following 
charges: — 

Isi Charge . — For conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, and to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline, in the following in- 
stances : — 

First. In having, at Bellary, on the 16th 
Sept. 1837, absented himself without leave 
from his regiment; so continuing absent 
until the 2.3<1 of the same niontli. 

Second. In having, near Guddakul, on 
the 22d of the same month, when being 
brought back a prisoner by an escort of the 
same reginicnt, made his escape therefrom, 
notwithstanding that he had given the ser- 
geant of the escort his word of honour, 
that he would not ride out of his sight. 

Second Charge. — For scandalous and in- 
famous conduct, unbecoming the character 
of an officer and a gentleman, in having, 
at the same place, on the 23d Sept. 1837, 
addressed an official letter to the adjutant 
of the same regiment, Lieut. £. J. Vaughan, 
containing a gross falsehood. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding. — The Court, upon the evi- 
dence before it, is of opinion, 

That the piisoner, Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. R. B. Hill, H.M. 41st Foot, is 
guilty of the first instance of the first 
charge, which, however, the Court does 
not consider in this instance as “ conduct 
unbecoming the cliaracler of a gentle- 
man.” 

That the prisoner is guilty of the second 
charge. 

Sentence. — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above slated, 
doth sentence him, the said R. B. Hill, 
Ifieut. and Brev. Capt. in H.M, 41»t regt. 
of Foot, to be cashiered. 

Approved. 

(Signed) H. Fane, General, 

Com. -in-chief, East-Ifidies. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

.ran. 10. E. E. Ward, Esq., to be assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Coimbatore. 

L. D. Daniel!, Esq., to be assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

C. W. Reade, Esq., to be assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Canara. 

J. R. Pringle, Esq , to be assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Tinnevelly. 

A. P. Forbes, Esq., to be assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Rajahmuiulry 

Edward Peters, E.sq., to lie assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Tanjore. 

Mr. W. Marsh to be master attendant at Co- 
chin, V. McDowall resigned. 

Capt. G. A, Underwood, of the corps of engi- 
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Beers, to be secretary to Board of Revenue In de- 
tmrtmentof Public Works. 

10. J. D. Gleig, Es(i., to be principal collector 
and magistrate of Salem. 

John Orr, Esq., to be principal collector and 
magistrate of Cuddapah. 

20. J. Dent, Esq., to be first member of Board 
of Revenue, m sue. to Mr. McDonell resigned. 

23* The Hon. C. M. Lusinngtoa, Esq., to be 
chief judge of court of Sudr and Foujdarce Uda- 
lut; John Bird, Esq., to be first puisne ludgc of 
ditto ditto; W. Hudleston, Esq., to be second 
puisne judge of ditto ditto; and A. 1). Campbell, 
Esq., to lie third puisne judge of ditto ditto. 

W. Ashton, Esq., to be collector and magistrate 
of South Division of Arcot. 

C. P. Brown, Esq., to be Persian translator to 
tlovemmcnt. 

P. Grant, Esq., to be collector and magestrate of 
Masulipatum. 

J. C. Wroughton, Esq , to be collector of sea 
customs at Madras. 

G. A. Smith, Esq„ to be collector and magis- 
trate of Hajahmunury. 

T. L. Blane, Esq., to act as e dketor and magis- 
trate of Masulipatam, during absence of Mr. 
Grant. 

H. D. Phillips, Esq., to be assistant jmlge and 
joint criminal judge of Madur.i. 

('. J. Bird, to be sub-collector and Joint 
magistrate of Timievelly. 

T. H. Davidson, E.sq., to be senior deputy re- 
gistrar to court of Sudr and Foujdarce Udalut. 

F. K. Cro*!ier, Esq,, to be head assistant to regis- 
trar to court of liilto dll to. 

W. M . Molle, Esq., to be head assistant to col- 
kx'tor and magistrate of 'rinnevclly. 

30. T. A. t)akos, F.sq., to act as «ceond judge of 
court of Sudr and Foujdarec Uil.ilut, during Mr. 
Mudleston’s absence on sick ocrtdicatc. 

Frb.a, R. Davidson, Esr|., to be suli-cul lector 
.'iiui lolnt magistrate of Madura, in sue. to Mr. 
Lockhart. 

J. 1). Uourdillon, Esii., to lie sub-udloetor and 
joint mnmstratc of northern di\ ision of Arcot, in 
sue. to Mr, Lovell. 

William Elliot, Esq., to act as sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of N'ellore, during employment of 
Mr. Parker on other duty. 

M Woodgate, K8<|., to be liead-assisUmt to 
collector and magistrate of Tnchinopoly. 

\. Purvis, E-s|., to behead-.assistant to collector 
anil magistrate of Masulipatam. 

1). G. J. Cosani.aijor, Esq., to act .as first judge of 
provincial court of .appeal .ind circuit for centre 
ill vision. 

Malcolm Lewin, Esq., to act as second judge of 
ditto ditto for ditto. 

Mr. P. S. Dirksztolx* posltnasler at Tncluno- 
poly, V. Mr. llindes. 

Mr. Cli.irles Laiiibe to be postmaster at Ucll.iry, 
V. Mr, Dirksz. 

Mr, t'. W. West to be poBtm.ibler at C.iiin.inore, 
V. Mr. Marsh. 

B). P, B. .Smollett, Esq., to be .isscUiU judge 
and joint eiiinin.il judge of Raj.ahmun(liy ; hut to 
continue to act as secretary to Board of Revinue 
until further orders. 

W. DowdesweB, Esq., to be aM.i'.iant judge and 
Joint criminal judge of Chieacolc, 

J. Rohde, Esq., to act as assistant judge and joint 
criminal judge of Kajahtmuulry ; but to continue 
his present cliarge until rebeveil by Mr. Dowdes- 
well. 

20. G. J. Waters, Esq., to act as fiist judge of 
provincial court of appeal and circuit for centre 
division, during absence of Mr. Casamaljor on sick 
cert. 

G. T. Beauchamp, E^q., to act as assistantjudgo 
and joint aitninal judge of Rajalimundry, until 
relieved by Mr. Rohde. 

27. R. D. Parker, C. T. Kaye, andT. H. David- 
son, Esqrs., to be commissioners for drawing of 
Government lotteries of present year. 

Mr. C. P. Bowen to act a.s secretary to College 
Board and to Native Education Committee during 


absence of Capt. Rowhmdaon in attendniGa m 
Com.-in.Chief. *««««» tm 

March 5. W. E. Underwood, Esq., to act ai dei. 
jnity secretary to Government in department* 
under Chiet yecretary's immediate eharge, durijia 
absence of Mr. Seweil, or until ftirther orders. ** 

T, J. W. Thomas, Esq., to act as deputy collec- 
tor of .>ea customs at Madras, during employment 
of Mr, Underwood on other duty. 

6. A. Freese, Esq., to be judge and criminal ludna 
of Chlcaiole. ^ 

W, U. Arbiithnot, Esq., to be collector and ma- 
gistrate of Vizagapatam. 

C. Whittingham, Esq., to resume his app, as 
head assistant to collector ami magistrate oi S.b 
of Arcot, 

W. H. Bailey, Esq., to act as head assistant tu 
principal cdlector and magistrate of Salem. 

W. E. Jellicoe, t^ij., to bo assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

13. D. II. Lhnoiid, Esq., to officiate as assistant 
judge and joint enmin.al judge of Madurn, during 
absence of Mr. Phillips, or until fuither orders. 

14. Mdj. Buttcrwortli to ai't as a member of Ma- 
rine Boaiil, during absence of Lieut, Cols. Hanson 
and Strahan, 

I. *;. John Orr, Esq., to act as civil auditor and 
supermtoiident ot stamps, until further orders, 

17. -A. J. Cherry, Esq., to act as sub-treasiirci 
.and sunerinlendeiit and treasurer of Government 
B.uik, during absence of Mr. Morris on sick cert. 

2(*. P. B. Smollett, Esq., to be sub-secretary to 
Boaid of Revenue, but to continue to act as secre- 
tary to that Board. 

R. D. Parker, Esq., to act as sub-secretary to 
Board of Revenue, during employment of Mr. 
Smollett on other duty. 

S, D. Birch, Esq„ to. art as cashier of Govern- 
ment Bank, and assistant to sub-treasurer, duriiii( 
Mr. Cherry’s employment on other duty. 

W. 11. G. Mason, Esq., to be head assistant to 
eollcitor .ind magisiiatc of Vizagaiwitam. 

J. Silver, Esq., to officiate as assistant judge and 
joint triminaljuiige of Madura. 


The services of W. H. Babingtou, Esq., are 
plated lcmpor,inly at the disposal of the Board of 
Revenue. 

James Scott, Esq„ has been relieved from tnc 
othee of a director of the Government baviiiiii 
Bank, at hu own request. 

R. U. Cotton, Esq., is permitted to prosecute 
his studies under the orders of the priiieipiil col' 
lector of T.injore, and to reside at Combatvmum. 

A. F. Bruce, lias been permitted to resume his 
duties as collector and magistrate of Guntoor, 
agreeably to his request. 

G. P. Monckton, Esq., is permitted to prosecute 
his studies under the orders of the collector of 


Trichinopoly. 

Ch.arlcs Roberts, Esij., and Harry Viveash, Esq., 
Imve lx*en permitted to resign the Hon. Company s 
service, from the date on which the anmiitit's to 
which they have succeeded shall commence, 

C, P. Brown, Esq., has rejiorted his 
this presidetiry, with the permission of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors. 

Attained Rank.-W. H. G. Mason, f 
fiom Itllb Dec. Itct7.-T. B. Roupell and W. V\ ii- 
Min, as junior mercliants, fiom I3th Jan. ' 

Irvine, J. Silver, and H. WoihI, as factors, from 
ir.th do.— W. A. liiKliR, as senior merck, nom zu-i 
do.— W. Dowdcswell, as ditto, from Uth do. 


Furloufrhx, iSc.— Jan. 9. E. C. Novell, 
higland, with liencfit of fui lough 

P. Forbes, Esq., Icavcof absence untl Rt Aug. 

fftt), to iirnceed to Caiie, for health,--l9. ^ 
IcDonelf. senior member of Board 
Ingland, with benefit of furlough ^nc 

ealth.-^22. L. D. Danlell, Esq., W ^ 

car, for hCHlth.— 26. L. J. tiairls, 

Ingland, for health.— Feb 2 f^’i«*^Vnr‘h^lth.- 
Isq., to Neilgberries, until ^ ^ p,n. 

3. R.B. Sewell, Esq., deP«ty ^Gov.. 
alore, and Ncilghemes, until 31 st D • 
ealth’-^J. F.Bury. E«q., toCaiie, £>9- 

lonths, for health.-Mattth 9. G. A. Harm 
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to NeUgberrles, for twelve months, for health.— 
17 , J. C. Morris, Esq., to Neilgherry Hills, until 
jst Oct. next, for he^th.— 2(1, J. Haig, Esq., to 
auto, until Ist Aug., for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Teh, 9. The Rev. E. P. Lewis to act as chaplain 
at Trichlnopoly. 

The Rev. G. W. Mahon to relieve Mr. Spring 
from doing duty at Black Town, but to continue 
to act as garrison chaplain. 

Murrh 0 The Rev. W. Thomas, a.b., to net as 
rhapiain at the Mount, during absence of the Rev. 
\V. r. Blenkinsop, or until further orders. 

IlLlurncd to duly, from Europe.— Dec. 29. The 
lltv. E, 1*. Lewis, chajilain. 


Jan. 2(). The Rev. W. T. Hlen- 
kinso)), To (’apo, for eightc'Cn months, for health, 
— Tlic Rev. H. Deane, to Cape, until 20th July 
111 . 11 ), for health.— Feb. (i. The Rev. G. Graeme, 
(h.iplain, to Europe. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, cV. 


f'O/t i>t. Jam. 9 — 9t///..r. Cornet F. 11. 

•Scutt to he licut., V. Taylor invalided; date of 
tom. 2 d .tan. IH.'td. 

Cith N I. Lieut. (Brev. (\vpt.) William Gordon 
to he c.ipt., and Ena. \ It West to he heut., \. 
Mitehell invalided; date of com. 2d Jan. IIUIJ. 


Assist. SuTg, W. G. Fruhard, m.d., permitted to 
i nter on general duties of army. 

M.ijor J. Purlou, eorps of engineers, tobcstiiser- 
intending eiigiiieor Centre Division. 

Caid. J. 'r. Smith, corps of engineers, to eom- 
in.tn(1 Sajipers and Miners, and to reinam at Presi- 
(leiity on special duty until further orders. 

Jfin, 12.— Assist, ''iirg. James S.mderson permitt- 
ed to enter on general duties of army. 

,hin. Mu—hiffudry. Major George Sandys, from 
(ilh L.C., to be lieut. colonel, v. Conway deceased; 
iJ.ac of cum l.'ith May I 8 J 7 . 

()th L. r. Capt. Malcolm McNeil to lie m.-tjor, 
Lieut. S. W. J. Molony to be eapt., and Cornet J. 
.1. Miidic to bo heut , in sue, to Sandys prom. ; 
dale of corns, l.llh May 18;)7' 

L.r. F.ns. William Bird to be heut., v. llmn- 
|ilireys djsciurgcd ; date of com. 1st April laid 
(Lieut. Vincent having rcsignt*d as ensign 19th July 
jm) 

'ICtth N.l. Capt. Thomas Eastman to he major, 
l.ieut. Urev. Capt.) Thomas M.synor to lie capt., 
-md Ens. T. F. Vans Outlaw to be licut., v. Rohe 
dei,; d.ite of coins. 14thiNov. IH 37 . (C.ipt. R. 
Cordon luvmg retired P.)th Aug. RU^,) 

The services of M.i). Malcolm McNeil, Olh L. C., 
and M ij. Thomas Eastment, 2 (:th N.l , ))l.iced at 
disposal of Coin.-in-chief for rei;imeiital duty. 

Jun. 19— Mr. Kenneth Macaul.iy, 2 dmcmlx'rof 
Mi'dual Board, to be 1st inembei, v. Annesley, 
who retired from servuc from Kith Jan, 

Mr. Jolm UiiderwcKxi, 3d member of Medical 
Ilavrd, to be 2 d member, v. Mac^aulay, 

Mr. James Cuddy to be 3d member of Methcal 
hoard, and to act as 2 d member during absence of 
Mr. Liiderwood. 


Superintending .Surg. L. G. Ford to act a.s 3 il 
in<'ml)cr of Medical Board , and .Surg. James Ste- 
'cnsoii to ait as superintending surgeon during 
‘> UTie period. 


23.-.TiKi N./. Ens. T. W. Mitchell to lx 
"flit , V. Martyr dec. ; date of com. 14th Jan. KI3» 
Vssist. Surg. Ch.'irles Jameson to be surgcoiii 
>■ 0111 13tli Jan. 1830, v, .Sevestre retired, 

I'Wi N.i. Ens. Edward Slack to be qu. mast, and 
'oterpreter. 


42ii N.l. Lieut. E, V. P. Holloway to be adj. 

Sanderson app. to 
urfw “I of convicts ordered to be employed 
and to have an establishment of 
*'< second dressers. 

A of Cavalry G. J. B. Tucker and 

• R* rrasor admitted on estab., and prom, to 


wnMt8.-Cadet5 of Infantry F. G. Kempater and 
N. Newberry admitted on ditto, and proni. to en- 
signs. 

Capt. Esplnasse, H. M. 4th regt., and Lieut. 
Downes, H.M. 41st do., to take charge of Invalids 
proceeding to England on ship iMdy h'lora. 

Lieut. Arch. Douglas, corps of engjneers, to act 
as civil engineer of 2 d division, during employment 
of Lieut, Vardon on other duty. 


Feb. 6.—Gth N.l. Ens. J. G. Brown to be lieuL, 
V. Ludlow dec. ; date of com. 27 th Jan. 1838. 


Surg. James Stevenson to be a superintending 
surgeon from 18th Jan , v. Cuddy prom. 

Surg. John Wylie to be a sui>erlntending surgeon 
from 1st Jau., v. Adams proceeded to Europe. 

Surg. C, Desormeaux to be garrison surgeon at 
Masulipatam, v. Stevenson prom. ; but to con- 
tinue to act as suixrintend. surg. In Centre divi- 
sion till relieved, or further orders. 


Surg. James Richmond to act as garrison sur- 
geon at Masulipatam, during Surg. Dcsorraeaux’a 
absence. 


Superintending Surg L. O. Ford removed from 
Centre to Presidency division, v. Cuddy. 

Superintending Surg. James Stevenson posted to 
Nagpore Subsidiary Force. 

Superintending Surg. John Wylie posted to 
Centre division, but will conduct duties of Presi- 
dency division, during absence of Mr. Ford on 
other duty. 

5^AL.c. Lieut G L. H.GaU tobeadj. 

2d Nat. AitilUry. Ist-Licut. R. C. Moore to be 
qu. mast, and interp., v. Croggan proceeding to 
Europe. 

2Uth N.l. Lieut.W. B. Bell to be qu. mast, am! 
interp., v. MtCally resigned. 

Lieut. (Brev. (’apt.) Richard Hall, 49th N.I., to 
act .as superintendent of roads at presidency, during 
absence of Lieut. Watts on sick certificate. 

Frb.o.—Oth L.C. Licut. James Whistler to be 
cajit., and Cornet Win. Vine to be heut., v. Mo- 
lony dec. ; date of corns, to be settled hereafter. 

Capt. Duncan Montgomerie, 7th L.C„ to be se- 
cretary to Clothing Board. 

Feh. 13.— Mr. W. A. Carlaw admitted on estab. aa 
an .issist. surgeon, and directed to do duty under 
surgeon of General Hospital at presidency, 

Licut. (Brev. Capt.) P. Pope, 24th N.L, per- 
mitted, at his own request, to resign app. of qu. 
mast, and mterp. of that corps. 

Cajit. 1'. B, Forster, paymaster at presidency, 
and .ailing mil. sec. to Com.-in-chief, permitted to 
(iroceed with his Exc. on a tour of insi^tion. 

Lient. J. .S. Freshfielil, Ist L.C., to act aspay- 
ni.ialer at presidency, during absence and upon 
responsibility of Capt. Forster. 

Brigadier James Wahab, c.n., to be a brigadier of 
first class, and Cols. John Green and J. T. Trew- 
man to he brlgadicis of second class, from 3th 
Sept. 1837. 

1(5.— The services of Capt. W. Prescott, 2il 
N.L, assist, tom. gen., placed temporarily at dis- 
posal of Hon. the President of tno Council of 
India, without jirejudiee to his situation in com- 
missariat department. 

Feb. 2(1.— At request of Coin.-in-chief, .Surg. T. 
M. Lane permitted to accompany his Excellency 
on hii. approaching tour of inspection. 

Fch. 2.3.— Maj. Robert Alexander, 48th N.L, to 
be judge advocate general of the army. Licut. T. 
McGoun to continue m temporary charge of judge 
adv. general’s department until arrival of Maj. 
Alexander. 

i]th N.l. Lieut. John Seagar to be qu. master 
and interpreter. 

Cadets of Infantry W. C. Law and H. Bathurst 
admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Feb. 27 Sub.-Assist. Com. Gen. Lieut. W. C. 

Gordon to be deputy assist, com, gen., v. Doveton 
jirocecded to England on sick cert. 

Acting Suh-Assist. Com. Gen. Capt. H. C. Gos- 
ling to be sub-assist, com. gen., v. Gordon. 

Col. R. L. Evans, c.B., app. to a temporary seat 
at Medical Board. 

Capt. W. Johnston, IslN.V.B.. at his own re- 
quest, relieved from charge of native pensioner* at 
Chinglcput. 
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Lieut. R. A. Joy, 1st N.V.B., &pp. to charge of 
native penslunera at Chinglcput, v. Johneton. 

Assist. Surg. W. B. Thompson to act as superin* 
lendent of Eye Infirmary and physician to Durbar 
of H. 11, the Nalx)b, during absence of Surg. T. M. 
Lane, proceeding on a tour witli C'ora.-in-chief. 

March 2.— Lieut. E. Britc to be adj. of E. troop 
horse artillery, on march from Bangalore to Join 
Hyderabad subsidiary force. 

March (J — Surg. Robert VVight, m.d., to bo gar- 
rison surgeon of X’ort St. George, but to remain on 
hu, present duty until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. John Richmond to act for Surg. 
Wight as garrison surgeon. 

March 9. — Lieut. J. C. Boulderson, S.'ith N.L, 
as a temp, measure, to net as assistant to Superin- 
tending Engineer Presidency division. 

Lieut, T. A. Jenkins, 3;id N.L, app. to diarge 
of ojierations at Pambam, and of detachinent of 
Sappers and Miners stationed at tliat pl.a(e. 

March 13.— fw/anLy. Maj. W. J. Br.idford, from 
.35th N.I., to be lieiit. col., v. Moncreift dec, ; date 
of com, 5th March 

3.5rA .V./. Capt. (Brev. Maj.) Wm. MacLeod to 
be major, Lieut. (Brev. (’apt.) S. R. links to be 
cajit., and Ens. .S. Hay to be lieut., in sue. to Brad- 
ford prom. ; date of com 5lh March UJaa. 

The services of Maj. Wm. Macleod, .3.5th N.l , 
placed at disposal of Com.-in-chiof for regimental 
duty. 

March 20.— Assist. Surg. J. Richmond, at his 
own request, penniited to resign medical charge of 
Guntoor, from 8th March. 

3Ath L. Inf. Lieut. G. Broadfoot to be capt., and 
Ens. T, Thompson to be lieut., v. Sotheby dec. ; 
date of com. 14th March 1838, 

Assist. Surg. J. M. Jackson permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

Capt. J. T. Smith, corps of engineers, to lx‘ civil 
engineer of 1st division, com])rising districts of 
Ganjam, Rajahmundry, and Vuagap.uain , Lieut. 
T. Smythe, of engineers, to be assistant to ditto.— 
Ideut. A. lie Butts to act as civil eu/pnecr of tlic 
division, during employment of Capt. .Smith on 
other duty, or until further orders. 

Lieut. E. Buckle, corps of engineers, to lie civil 
engineer of 2d division, comprising districts of 
M.vsulipatam, Guntoor, and NcIIoic: Lnut. K. 
Ludlow, of engineers, to be assistant lo ditto. 

Lieut. E. Lawford, corps of engineers, to be civil 
engineer of Jd division, comprising districts of 
Bcllary and Cuddapah ; Lieut. C. A. On, of engi- 
neers, to be assistant to ditto. 

Lieut. S. Vardo.i, corps of cngmeci.s, to bcdvil 
engineer of 4th division, comprising distiic(s o( 
North Arcot, Chinglcput, and Soutli Arcot, with 
the excciiticn of the M-anargoody and ('helium- 
brum TalooLs; Lieut. W. Jlirclwood, of engineers, 
to be assistant to ditto.— Lieut. A. Dcmglas loact 
Rir Lieut. Vardon as civil engmcci of the division, 
during his employment on other duty, or until fur- 
tlier orders, 

Capt. T. Cotton, corps of engineers, to be 
civil engiueei of .5‘h division, comprising districts 
of Tanjore and TrJehmopoly, with tne ManargiKHly 
and (dielluinbrum Talooks of Smith Aruit; Lieut. 
F. Ditinas, of engineers, to be first assistant, and 
Lieut. C. Joimston, of engineers, to be second as- 
sistant to ditto.— Lieut Bell to act .is civil engineer 
of the division, during alisenceof Lieut. Cotton on 
leave, or until further orders. 

Major J, Turton, eorps of engineers, to be civil 
engineer of (itli division, comprising district.'’ of 
.Salem and Coimbatore , Lieut. A. Douglas, of en- 
gineers, to lie fir.sta.s.sistaiit, and Licnt. U. F. Fast, 
of engineers, to be second assistant to ditto. 

Capt. A. f>aw, corps of enginec-rs, to be civil 
engineer of 7ih division, comprising districts of 
Malabar and Canara ; Lieut. J. H. Bell, of engi- 
neers, to be first assistant, and Lieut. G. C.Collyer, 
of en^neers, to be second assistant to ditto 

Capt. C. E. Fabor, corps of engineers, to be civil 
engineer of fith division, lompnsing districts of 
Madura and T inn e veil y ; Lieut. A. De Butts, of 
engineers, to be assistant to ditto. 


Hemi-Quartm, Nov. 15, 1A37.— Surg. John Wylie 
removed from C.E.V. bat. to J7th regt., and Surg. 
R. Sutherland from 17th regt. to C.E.V.bat. 


Assist. Surg. R. I). Rennick removed from H M 
63d regt., to do duty with 17th Nil. 

Dec, 20.— The follow'ng removals and postinifs 
ordered '.—Surgeons W K. Hay from 2d bat. artil- 
lery to horse brigade; G. A. C. Bright from Rith 
to 8th N.L; J. P. Grant to temporary medical 
c large of 2d bat. artillery. • Assist. Surge. Q. Janjje. 
son. iu,D., from B. lo E. troop horse bngade, and 
app. to medical charge of artillery at Bangalore' 
J. Drever from Sappers and Miners to Ifith N.l.-' 
J.C. Fuilcrfrom8th N.L to B. troop horse brigade* 
W. P. Molle from 1st L.C. to corps of Sappers and 
Miners , J. W. G. Macdonell posted to Ist L.C. 

2d Lieut. R. C. Buckle, of artillery, to do duty 
with 2d bat. until further orders. ^ 

Ens. n. Poiimore. at his own reqncst, removed 
from right wing Madras European Regt. to Ist 
N.I., and to rank next below Ens. A. R. Dallas. 

Ens. F. W. Sellon, at his own request, removed 
from left wing Madras European Regt. to 4,3d N.l., 
and to rank next below Ens. C. W. F. Whi«h. 

Dec 21.— A'^sist. Surg. C. Kevin to do duty with 
H.M 4tli or King’s Own, untii further orders. 

Assist. Surg. J. S. Owen to afford medical aid to 
8th N.L until arrival of Surg. Bright. 

Dec. 28. — Ens. C. B. Gibb, at his own request 
removed from 37tli to 31st N.L, and to rank next 
below Ens. C. Gib. 

Dec. 3b.— Assist. Surg. Everett, 12tb, to afford 
medical aid to 8th N.l. until further orders. 

2d Lieut. G. A. Gunthorpe removed from 4th In 
1st bat artillery, and 2d Lieut. G. P. Eaton from 
latter to lormer corps. 

Jan, .5, 1838.— Lieut. W. C. Western, 32d N.I., 
permitted to rejoin liis regiment, 

Jan. 6.— Capt. G. W. Osborne, deputy judge 
adv. general, icmovcd from IX to VIII district, 
and will proceed to Tricbinopoly.—Capt. Osborne 
will, however, retain charge ot IX district until 
furtiicr orders. 


Cai>t, Robert Mitchell, recently transf. to inv. 
estab., posted lo deiachmeiu of 2d N.V.at Nellorc, 

Lieut. D. G. 3'.iylnr, recently transf. to iiiv. 
estab., posted to 1st N.V.B. 

Asvist. Surg. J Robson, m.d., removed from 
H M. .39th, to do duty with H.M.,57th regt. 

Assist .Sing. T. H. Caiman posted to 4.3d N.l, 

Jan. 11.— The following removals ordered — 
Incuts. Cols. \. Cooke, fiom :34th L.l. toIJtli N.I.: 
H. FcuwuK. fn>m (1th N.l. to M.K. regt. ; T. Cox 
Iioin 27(h to 24th N.l. ; J. W. Cleveland troin,37tl> 
to;34th do.; W. P. Cunningham irom M.E. regt. 
to37lh N.l. ; J. Hanson from 24th to 27 th N.l. 

Jan. I.3.— Luut. E. E. Miller, 1st L.C. lo act.'ui 
qu. mast, and nUerp. until further orders, v. Cherry 
prom, 

(’ornct Ruh.inl Hunter, 7th L.C., toact as .adj. 
until iurtlier orders, v. Erskine permitttxl to resign 
the ajipointment. 

Assist. Surg. W. L. G. Moore, m.d , to join and 
do duty witli Mailras Kuroj). regt. at Kamptee, till 
furtlier orders. 


'I’hc following removals ordered :—SurK. K- 
Davidsou trum hor.se artillery to 3d I,.!. ; F. 
(Jodfrey friiin 22d to 24th N.l ; G. Beetson troui 
'»4th to 22d do.; Assist. Surg. A. Lorimer, m.d., 
from H. M. 5.5lh regt, to 24th N 1. 

Jan. 15 Ens. H.M. Clogstoun, removed, at his 

own request, from 14th to 19th N.l, 

Surg. G. Adams removed from 8th to 19th N.l. • 
Jan. 22.— Ens. M Price, at his own request, re- 
moved from 52d to 34th N.L 


Jrtn. 24 -2d Lieut. H. C. Armstrong, haying 
been relieved from duties of acting superintending 
engineer in centre division, to join detachinent ol 
sappers and miners at Bangalore. 

Jan. 25.-Assist. .Surg. S. K. Parson directed to 
join H.M. .55th regt. 

Jan. 31.-En8. N. Newberry, (recently arrived,) 
to do duly with 16th N.l. 

Feb. l.-Assist Surg. J. Arthur, m.d., remoy^ 
from left wing Madras European regt., and posieu 
to lllh regt, 

Feb. 2, 1&38.-The following officers POs|«* 
regts. :-3ri Cornet G. J. B. Tucker to 1st L-( -> 
to Join} 4th Cornet A. R. Fraser to .'W L C., wa 
to join und«r orders of Capt. Horne, of artilKar » 
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2(1 Eni*. F- G- Kempstd- to 6th N.I., and to Join 
by sea when furnished with a passage. 

fcb. r..— Capt. J. Hayne, of 3^lhj removed from 
tloingdut'y With 19th regf. 

Assist, yurg. W. Sheddon posted to 8th N.I , 
and to afford medical aid to wing of that corps 
under oiders to embark for Singapore. 

(]. __ Assist. S'urg. John Mathison, m.d., 
p,«ted to 12th N.I., V. Everett returned to presi- 
dency on sick cert. 

Assist. Surg. W. G. Pritchard, m.d., app. to me- 
dical charge of detiichinent of artillery at Penang, 
V. Mathison. 

( apt. VVm. Hill, Madras Eurf'pcan Ilegt., to 
act as deputy judge adv. general, during absence of 
e.ipt. Cramer on other duty. 

Assist Surg. 11. Colthursl removed from 1st to 
4th Imt. artillery, and app. to medic.il charge of 
detachment of that corps at Secunderabad. 

F/ib. 10.— 2d-Lu‘ut. P. M. Francis, corps of en- 
gineers, apj). to sajipers and miners, and to join 
liead-quarlers ol that corps on Neilgherrie.s. 

];}._The Commaiider-in-ehief being alxiiit 
to proceed on a tour of inspetlion .md review 
through the Centre, Mysore, and Sonthein divi- 
sions of the army, to lie an ompamed bv the fol- 
lowing odicers, nn. — The \d>. (.enoiil of the 
army ; A<tmg (^u. M.i t. (tener.il of ditto; \«ling 
Dciuily Adj. Cicneral H.M. iories . \itmg Mili- 
t.iry ‘^met uy . Ilrlgade Major 11. M. fou-es ; IVr- 
sim Intorpieur Ih'pulV Judge \dv. Cnural in 
(liargeof Judge Adv. Generals Department; De- 
pniv \ssist. Adj. (ien. ot Army, Deputy Assist, 
[,)n. Mast. Cell, of ditto; the \i(kvde-<arnp, Arc.— 
ne,id-i,)uarters to be c-.tablishcd at Bangalore 
alxiut the 10th Mareli. 

Fc'i. 14.— Ens W. T. Nicolls, 24th regt., to act 
,is ([11. mast, and interp. of that corps, v. Pope re- 
Mgiud, 

Feb, 15.— Mejor J. N. Abdy lemovnl fi(>in 2d to 
M liat , and apj) to command ..itilhry with ITy- 
dei.ihad Subsnliaiy Forte, but jieumUed to eoii- 
iiiuie to do duty with Jd bat at aitillcry ht'ad- 
(|iMrters till 1st July next. 

Maj A. L. Murray removed from 1st to 2d bat 
.irtillery. 

Fib If!.— Lieut. 11. J. Brockman, 20th, to act ns 
(|ii. mast, and nUerp to 7th N I. 

F/'b 21.— 5ssiht. .Surg. (^. Jamieson, m.d., re- 
imived trom F to A troop horse ailillery ; and As- 
sist. s'uig. G. Morrah, m.u., flora latter to former 
troop 

Fib 2(!.— Capt. F. D. White, Kith regt, to .ul 
as cantonment adj. cif Palaveram till furtliei 
oidcrs, V. Lucas. 


Fell. 27.— Assist. Surg. W. L, O. Moore, m.d., 
posted to left wing Madras Europ. regt. 

5ssist. Surg. s:, K, Parson removed from ILM. 
'’mUi, to do duty vviih Madras Europ. regt. 

J^cb, 2fl.— taeuf B. Mackeni'ic to art .is .idj. 
to riplit wing of 11th N.L, proceeding to Singapore, 
I min date* ot its march from PaKiveram. 


Lieut. John Wilton, adth legt.. to ;ct as qu. 
mast, .ind mterp. of that coips, v. Martyr dec. 

Assist. Surg. C. Kevin removed from H.M. 4th 
K’t't., and postid to:).5lli N.L 
'\ssKt. Surg. E. (J. Balfour removed fiom H.M. 
Ji'h, to do duty with H.M. .5jd regt. 

iVmi/i 2.— Capt. T. B. Chalon, deputy judge 
o lv. gem, removed from 1 to IX district. 


W^o,/, (i._Eii». II. A. O. Const, of 48th, toi 
doty with Kith N.I. 

Jfuichy — Major John Crisp removed from I 
N-V.ll. to Carnatic E.V.B. 

J/rov/t 10 — Lieut Col. (Brev. Col.) P. Cam 
mil removed trom 1st to .Id L. C. ; ami Lieut. Cr 
’• ‘^^''dys (late prom.), posted to former regt. 

12.— Fais. W. C. Law, at his own requei 
I'inovwlfrom 18th to2lst N.I. 

. ' Bird, -i-ld L. Inf., doing duty wi 

' I pers and miners, permitted, at his own reque 
^'orojnm his corps. 

JW l8._Lieut. W. L. Bouldorson, 29th N. 
iiLorc‘ detachmemt of sappers ai 
‘"'•lors at Masuhpntam. 

of Toinhs relieved from rommai 

Ftadiment of Saiipexsand Miners at Masuiip 


tarn, and ordered to Join head-quarters of that 
corfM. 

Afarrh 19.— The following removals In Artillery 
ordered !—Supemunri. 2d Lieuts. A. T. Cadelf, 
from Ist to 4th bat. ; R. Maenherson, from Sd to 
1st bat. 

Surg. J. P. Grant removed from I8th regt. to 
2d bat. Artillery. 


Permitted to retire from the Service —Dec. 22. 
Maj II. Butler, 21st N.I., from 27th Dec. 1837, on 
nension of his rank.— Jan. 12, 1838, James Annea- 
ley. Esq., 1st member of Medical Board, from 
UJth Jan., on pension of his rank. 


Pn-miited to reside, Sfc. — Jan. 27, Maj. Gen. C. 
T. (J. Bishop, in Southern division, .irid to draw 
his pay and allowances at Trichinopoly.— Col. R. 
West, 42d N.L, at Quilon, and draw ditto ditto at 
Caniianore. 


Err/m/nar/ow.? —Lieut. G. Briggs, horse artillery, 
having bmi examined in the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage liy the College (ommittee, has bmi reported 
to liave aciiuired a very creditable knowledge of 
the language, fully eiuulmg liim to the Moonshee 
allowance. 

Lieut. W. Mason, 21st regt., having been ex.imin- 
ed III the Hindoostanee language by a committee at 
Vi/aanagiam, has been reported qiulilied for the 
duties ol interpreter, .iiid the Cominandcr-in-chief 
auoKimgly authorizes the disbursement to him of 
the MiKMislice allowance. 

L-ieut. W. A. Lukm, 14lh regt., having been 
examined in the Hindoostanee language by a com- 
mittee at Viziaiiagrara, and having made credita- 
ble progress, the Commaiuler-in-cnicf authorizes 
his receiving the Moonshee allowance. 

I.ieut. E. V. P. Holloway, acting adj. 42d regt., 
having been examined in the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage by a (oniiiiiltec at Kamptee, has been re- 
ported ((uulilied as adjutant, 

Ens. E. A. H. Webb, 38lh regt., having been 
examined m the Hmdoostanco language by a 
eomnntteeat Kamptee, has been reported qualified 
for the duties of intei pretcr, and tully entitled to 
the Moon dice allowance. 

Lieut. (J. L. 11. Gall, .acting arlj. .5th L.C., hav 
ing been examined in the Hindixvstaricxi language 
by the college eommitiee, has been reported qua- 
lified for the duties of adjutant. 

Lieut. A. C. Anderson, H.M. .54ih regt,, having 
been cxamini'd m the Hindoos! anec language by a 
roinmittce at Trichinopoly, has been reported 
qualified as interpreter, ami the Cominander-ln- 
vhief auihon/,Ps the disbursement to him of the 
Moonshee allowance. 

Lieut. J. Scager, acting qu. mast. 8th r^t., 
having been examined at the ( ollege in the Hlu- 
doobtance language, has been rei>orled qualified for 
the duties of regimental interpreter. 

.• Ens. E. Slack, 13th N.L, having been examined 
in the Hindoostanee liinguiige, by a committee at 
Vellore on the loth Marih 1833, passed as inter- 
pic'tei. 

Ens. J. Keating, 3d L. Inf., having been exa- 
mined Ul the Hindoostanee language by a com- 
imttee at Masulipatam, has been raported qualified 
.IS regimental interpreter, and entitled to the 
authorized allowance. 


lleturnrd todtiti/, from Euiopp . — Dec. 1.5. Capt. 
E. AUhorpe, 2d N.I.— Jaii. 12, 1838. 1st Lieut. F. 
Burgoyne, artillery —.Surg. James Richmond.— 
2.3. C.ipt. 11. R. Kirby, 4th N.L— .30. Capt. Jolm 
Lewis, 24th N.I.— Eiis. G.S. Mardell, 18th N. I..— 
teb. 2. Capt. D. Montgomerie, 7th I. C.— Assist. 
Surg. W. Snedden. — March 6. Capt. J. D. Wallace, 
8ih L.C —Maj. John Crisp, 1st N.I.— Ist Lieut. 
T. T. Pears, engineers (arrived at Bombay.) 


ruiii.oiTGHs. 

To Kta'i^pe.—'Nnv, 17. Lieut. K. S, Coffli), 24th 
N.I., for health (to embark from Western Coast). 
—Dec. 22. Licul. Cohn Mackenzie, 48th N.L, for 
health (topioeeed from .Singainire, via Batavia). 
—Jan. 9, 1838, Lieut T. Austin, 12th N.I , for 
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health <nroceed<!d from Singapore).— Eni. Ro- 
beitsoDi N.l.» for healtn,— Awlst. Surg. J. S. 
Owen, mr health.-CapU Thonja* Biddle, artillery, 
(to embark from the Straits).— 12. Lieut. James 
Marjorlbanks. Ist N.I., for one year, on private 
affairs, ceasing to draw pay.— Surg. George Adams, 
superintending surgeon Nagpore Subsidiary Force, 
for health.— l!t. Lieut. Col. James Ketcheu, 
artillery.- 2.1. Maj. R. L. Highmoor, .Ith L. C., 
for health.— Feb. 9. Lieut A. Wood, 21)th N 1., 
for one year, on private affairs, without pay (to 
embark from Eastern coast).— 13. Lieut. G. A. H. 
Falconar, 46th N.I., for health.— 2u. Lieut. Col. J. 
Morison, 6th Madras L.C. (permitted by govern- 
ment of Bombay).— March 2. Lieut. A. Russell, 
46th N.I. 

To titit Pmsidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— March 20. LieuLE.Marriott, 
45th N.I, 

To Sflffl.- Nov. 17. Capt. J. Hutchings, aid N.I., 
until 1st May, 1838, for liealth (to emliarkfrom Ne- 
capatam).— Jan. 12. 1838. 2d|Licut. E..StrettelI.ar. 
ttlfery, for 12 months, for health (to embark from 
Cannanore).— Feb. 27. Capt. A. T. Cotton, civil 
engineer of 3d division, for 18 months, for health. 
—March (J. Lieut. H. Congreve, engineer, until 
•list Aug. 1838, for health (to embark at Tuta- 
corin). 

To March 13. Maj. J. Campbell, .aid 

N. L, till 27th April 1830. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Nov. 17. .Surg. J. L. 
Geddes, for 18 months, for health.— Dee. 22. Maj. 
G. Fryer, deputy sec. to government in mil. dept., 
for 18 months, for health.— Jan. 12, 1838. Maj. J. 
G. Rorison, I3th N.L, for two years, for health. 
—Feb. 23. .Surg. Francis Godfrey, till 1st Sept. 
1839, for liealth. 

To Net/gAiJ/riw.— March2. Maj.-Gen. John Dove- 
ton, C.B., commanding centre division, for four 
months. 

To Rorohop.— Feb, 13. Assist. .Surg. W. A. Car- 
law, for three months, on private affairs. 

To Nete South Wale<i.—ia,n. 18. Capt. M Poole, 
Sth N.L, deputy a.ssist. adj. gen. .S D. of army, for 
two years, for health.— Feb. 13. (.'apt. A. Chis- 
twlm, 3()th N.L, for two years, for health (also to 
V- D. Land). 


SHIPPING. 

An-ivals. 

Fbb. 6. Long boat of the Elizabeth of Bristol, 
from Linga Chetty’s Choultry.— 7. H M.^. 
Stanley, from ditto; Chtules Grant, Pitiaim, 
from Calcutta.— 12. Isadora, Hodson, from Viza- 
gapatam, &c.— 17. Moulmam, Morn's, for Moul- 
main.— P/oi’idence, Thomas, from Point Pedro; 
Clorinde, Supervllle, from Bordeaux —19. F»r- 
^fiw, Whiffen, from Calcutta, &c.—77«'re:;a, Vaz, 
from Chittagong.— 22. Susan, Davis, from Ran- 
goon.-23. H.M S. Algennr, Thomas, from Trm- 
comallee.— March 1. Dutch ship Rvlhna, Ar- 
riens, from Calcutta.— 2. Hobaiti, Elder, from 
London and Cape.— 7. Juhnnn, Wainwrlght.from 
Calcutta.— 12. Emma, Peckett, from Singapore. 
— U. Adolphe, Morvan, from Bourlwn and Pondi- 
cherry.— 18. Bomba}/, Waugh, from Mauritius; 
Fanny, Sherilf, from Bomb.ay, Cochin, and Cey- 
lon; Emerald Isle, Driver, from Calcutta.- 17* 
Swallow, McAlister, from Calcutta and Tr.mque- 
bar. 

Departures. 

Fkb.8. Antelope. Leonhard, for Northern Ports; 
Dukeo/Aiifyll, Bristow, for London; Charles 
Giant, Pitcairn, for Bomliay.— 9. Coringn Backet, 
Brady, for Coringa.— 10. So) ah, Lyster, for Nor- 
thern Ports.-] 1 Kent, shreeve, for ditto.— 14. 
Col. Burney, Marshall, for Rangoon.— 18, Cathe- 
rine, Hodj^n, for Northern PorU; H.M.S. RW, 
Stanley, for Calcutta —22. Rembury, for Pondi- 
cherry.— 24. Man/ Ann, Tarbutt, for Cape and 
London.-27. H.M.S. Algerine, Thomas, forTrln- 
comallee.-2a Clarissa, Andree, for Penang.- 
March2. Clorinde, Superville, for Bordeaux.— 
d. Robarts, Elder, for Calcutt^-11. ./«/»«««, 
W^nwright, for LondoD.—13. Dutch Ship Bel- 
lona, Arnens, for Holland.— 17. H.M.S. Victor, 
Crozfer, for Trincomallee.— 20. yirfa/pfte, Morvan, 
for Pondicherry.— 22. Emeiald Isle, Driver, for 
N.S.Wales. 


Begiiter,^ Madras. , . DprBj 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
deaths. 


Nov. 19. At Bellary, the lady of Capt H. L. 
Harris, 15th N.L, of a son. 

— At Mercara, thelady of Capt. J.P. Musgrove, 
3fith N.L, of a daughter. 

Dec. 2. At Madras, the lady of George H. Miller, 
Esn., C.S., of a daughter. 

27. At Moulmein, the lady of Capt. Clarke, H. 
M.’s 82d regt., of a son. 


)Ua regt., 01 abuu. 

Jon. 4. At Mercara, the lady of Lieut, and Qu. 
, J. Martyr, 36th N.L, of a son. 


Mast, 


nasi. J. wariyr, „ 

7. AtNegapatam, the wife of the Rev. John 
Guest, missionary, of a daughter. 

10. At Ootacamund, the lady of W. Huxhain, 
Esq., of a son. 

10. At Madras, Mrs. R. Skill, of a son. 

25. At Bangalore, Mrs. George J. Ciibltt, of a 

*^*'2fK^Ai'^Mangalore, the lady of Malcolm Lewln, 
Esn., civil servile, of a daughter. 

30. The Inly of Lieut, and Brev. Capt. H. P.ice, 
30th N.L. of a daughter. , .u . . 

— At Mulloopel, on route to Kamptee, the lady 
of Capt. P. Clusmbers, of a son, 

Feb. 2. At Salem, the lady of F. Mole, Lsq., 
C.S,,’of a daughter, 

5. At M.ulras, Mrs. J. Thorpe, of a son, 

7. At Arrowl, the lady of John S. Chisholm, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— Mrs, Colonel Montieth, engineers, of a son. 

8. At llyclcrabdcl, Mrs. J. D’ Penmng, of a son. 
12. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. G.J. Walker, 

ILM. 13lh Drugs., of a son. 

14 AtMa(lra.s, the lady of Robert Cole, Esq., 

medical service, of a daugntcr. ^ 

— AtGaniuni, the lady of Capt, J. Campbell, 

41st N.L, of -ulaiighter. „ 

18. At Nagpore, the wife of Mr. W. Doyle, of a 
^^22. At Ootacamund, the lady of Capt. J. Wortliy, 

Bombay army, of a daughter. „ „ 

24. At Madras, thelauy of the late E. S. Moorat, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

2.'). Mis. Janies Reecr, of a dniighfcr. 

March 3. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. I. ( . 
Coffin, paymaster in Mysore, of a so«i. 

— At Bangaloie, the lady of Lieut. W. G. 
Woods, GlhL.C., of a son. 

.'i. At Cannanore, thelady of Capt. Hayne, 3f»th 
regt., of a son. . . , 

(i. At Madras Mrs. J. Goodsir, of a son. 

8. Mrs. II. E. Boyle, of a daughter. 

14 At Bang, tlore, the lady of Lieut. Marshall, 
ILM. .1!nh regt., of a son. 

2<i. At Maifras, the lady of John Dent, Lsq., 
civil service, of a son, still Ixim, 

Lately. At Bellary, Mrs. Mailey, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 2'!. At Madras. Mr. J. WilUck. of the Cla- 
rendon Hotel, to Miss Jane Crlghton. 

Jan. lo. At Madras. Mr. Thomas 
ger master attendant’s office, to Margaret, da g 
ter of the late Capt. Robson, 28th 
17. At Madras, Robert Wight, m.d.. to R<»a 
Harriet, third daughter of Lacey Grey tord, Esq., 
superintending surgeon, presidency. 

Fe(U4. At Madws, Mr. Henry Cuffley. ot y^ 
of the late CapLCuffley, to Fran^, young 
daughter of the late Lieut. Adj. Green, 

“ZS,!"u M«i™, Cardo^ 

deaths. 

Now. 19. At the Upper Annic^. 
poly, Mr. William Parr, draftsman civil eng 

department, 3d division, E«.i_nniir lady of 
30. At Combaconum, Mw. Falconar, laay 
Lieut. Falconar, ^th regt. N.L of 

Dec. 15 Suddenly, Mrs. Ecclw^ Jwycs ue 

the late Mr. Wm. Kg^es. senior 

governess of the Black Town Femtue ^ f 
M r. r.J. T. « 

Jon. 20. At Bolarum, Nancy, wifeof bub 
Surg. J. Vital, Niaam’s service. 
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97. At ChIcAC(de» Lieut. T. H. B. Ludlow, of 
the flth Riljft. N«L 

Frf».2. At Cuddalore, Emelia Barbara, relict of 
the late Mr. Andrew McCuIly, Aged fiO. 

3. At Madura, Nancy, wife of Mr. J, H. Hogg, 
assistant revenue surveyor in 4th division. 

- At Madras, Elisabeth, only daughter of Mr. 
John Piellow, advocate general’s office. 

9. At Binilipatam, Capt. Robert Mitchell, of 
the 2d Native veteran Battalion. 

18. At Pursewalkura, Sophia, wife of Mr. James 
White, of the Herald office, aged 30. 

19. At the Female Asylum, Poonamallee-road. 

Madras, Mrs. M. Pohle (relict of the late Rev. C. 
pohle, of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge), many years governess of that insti- 
tution, 66. 

20. At Madras, Anna, wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Drew, missionary ; and a daughter to whom she 
had just given birth. Also, four days previous, 
William, son of the above, ^ed 10 months. 

March 3, At Madras, Mr. Thomas Brady, U\cry 
stable keeper, 

5. At Ootacamund, Lieut. Col. John Moncrleff, 
ot the 51st regt. N.I. 

8, At Madras, Elizabeth Susanna, aged 30, wife 
ofW'. R. White, Esq., acting deputy inspector 
general of liospitals, H.M. troops. 

_ At Madras, Mr. George Batchelor, examiner 
in the Medu al Board Office, age<l 31. 

14. At Secunderabad, Capt. G. H. Sothehy.of 
the ;Uth regt N.I. 

hufe/y. At Moulmain, Capt, Moore, H.M. C2d 
regt. 

- At Pondicherry, Capt. Charles Daviot, aged 

33 . 

- At sea, on board the Royal Wilham, As.slst. 
Surg. G. M. Watson, medical establi.shinent. 

- At sea, on board the Lulus, Ensign C. F. 
Gordon, IDlh regt. N.I. 


before him. He decided, that altliougjfi 
the brigade-major had totally lost sight 
his duty, and was greatly in error, yet 
that he disapproved of the extreme niea» 
sure Col. Fendall had recourse to, in 
placing Capt. Macan in arrest, conceiving 
that the case could be sufficiently met by a> 
severe reprimand to the brigade-major. 
Col. Fendall immediately submitted to this 
decision, and reproof to himself, and 
wrote, both to the major-general and to 
the brigade- major, stating that he willingly 
abided by it, and that Capt. Macan was 
released from arrest. The next step was 
the major-general sending for Capt. Ma- 
cao, and explaining to him, in the spirit 
of friendship, all that had been done, and 
permitting him to peruse the whole of the 
correspondence ; with which Capt. Macan 
appeared to be satisfied, and the matter 
was conceived to he at an end. 

On the ‘26th Nov., however, the major- 
general received an unexpected appeal 
from Major Macan, with a request that it 
might he forwarded to the Commander-in- 
chief; Capt. Macan stating, that he felt 
himself aggrieved, as he conceived that no 
decision had been given between him and 
Col. Fendall. 


iSomhiiy. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

REMOVAL OF t’APT. MACAN, 

Jft'ud-QuarlerSf Botnha^f Feb. 
—Government having placed the services 
of Capt. Macan, the brigade-major at 
Poona, at the disposal of the Commander- 
m-cliief, for regimental duty, his Excel- 
lency deems it his duty to make known to 
the Bombay army, the circumstances under 
whicli this officer has been ordered to join 
his regiment. 

On the 18th Nov, last, the major-gene- 
ral, in whom is vested by government the 
command of the Poona brigade, having 
been called to the presidency on duty, the 
»ext senior officer to him, Lieut. Col. Fen- 
(lall, of the 4th Lt. Drags , was put in 
orders that day, to command the brigade 
uoring his absence. Capt. Macan not hav- 
*|ig waited upon him, in accordance wiili 
the regulations and usages of the service, 
oither on the 1 8th or 19th, and the brigade- 
niajnr having, moreover, issued a brigade 
0*^ er on the latter day, without even con- 
julting Col. Fendall on the subject, the 
'alter directed that he (Capt. Macan) 
*> iou d attend at his quarters the following 
^ Reasons were demanded 

r tapt, Macan’s manner of acting, and 
ose reasons appearing to Lieut. Col. 

unsatisfactory, he ordered 
'-apt. Macan into arrest, on the 25th of 
roiii?*”a ihe major-general 

P assumed command of the 

r ® report of the case came 
'r^flf./ourn.N.S. VoL.26.No. 102. 


He was again informed by the major- 
general, who unquestionably was the best 
possible authority on the suli^ct, that a 
decision had been given in the case ; but 
Capt. Macan was not satisfied, and still 
pressing the transmission of his appeal, it 
was forwarded accordingly, The Com- 
mander-in-chief caused the adjutant-gene- 
ral to communicate his displeasure to Capt. 
Macan for not submitting, as Col. Fendall 
hud done, to the decision of the major- 
general, and desired that he would with- 
draw his letter, and apologize for his re- 
fusal to abide by the decision of that 
officer. 

Capt. Macan nominally consented to 
withdraw the lelter, and to express his re- 
gret for having written it, but coupled 
such expression with explanatory state- 
ments, obviously tending to justify his 
conduct. He was directed to withdraw 
his letter without explanation, and simply 
to express regret for not having submitted 
to the decision of his superiors in autho- 
rity. Capt. Macan, after full time for 
consideration, refused to obey ; stating, in 
substance, that he could not reconcile it to 
his feelings to have the terms of an apo- 
logy dictated to him by any authority 
whatever. 

The Commander-in-chief could not ac- 
cept of an apology neutralized by the very 
language in which it was conveyed ; and as 
the act of Capt. Macan had been most de- 
liberate, bis Exc. felt that be had no alter- 
native but to apply for the removal of that 
officer from his situation on the staff. 

It must be unnecessary for the Com- 
mander-in-chief to observe, that as the 

(P) 
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oflSeers appointed to the staflT are aelecteif 
trq/ta re^ptnenta, and supposed to be well 
acquainted with the dutiea of their profes. 
aton, the peculiar purpose of their ap- 
pointment is, that they may assist the 
Commander-in-chief in conducting the 
flktails and upholding the discipline of the 
army. If, then, an officer so selected sets 
himself to oppose and cavil at the orders 
of the Commander-in-chief, or other offi- 
cers of superior rank, instead of aiding in 
carrying them into execution, it is perfectly 
plain, that such a person defeats the very 
end of his appoinlmetvt, and that he can. 
not too soon be remanded to his regiment, 
to be taught the first and most important 
duty of the profession, which is that of 
obedience to lawful authority. 

In this case, the Commander-in-chief 
seeks in vain for circumstances of extenua. 
tion. The act of Capt. Macan was not 
only voluntary but deliberate. liisdisobe. 
dience was even enhanced by professions of 
respect, with which it was wholly incon- 
sistent ; nor could lie for a moment be un- 
aware of the results to which it rendered 
him liable. 

The Commander-in-chief desires that 
Capt. Macan be struck off the stafi' officers, 
from the day on which this order is re- 
ceived at Poona, and that be be directed 
to join bis rCgiraent. 

The general officer commanding the 
Poona division will be pleased, as a tem- 
porary measure, to nominate an oflicer to 
take charge of the office of brigade-major 
from Capt. Macan. 

DRAWING Of rAY. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 6, 1838. — With re- 
ference to the 5th paragraph of the G.G.O, 
2d June 183*1, the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to direct, that 
when a military officer employed in the 
civil department may be absent on leave, 
his regimental pay and allowances shall 
continue to be paid in the civil depart- 
ment, whilst the military officer appointed 
to officiate for him shall draw from the 
cfril department the forfeited portion only 
of the civil allowance; his military pay 
and allowances being continued to be 
drawn in the military department. 

Medical officers on civil employ, who 
receive no civil allowance whilst absent, 
will draw their pay and allowances in the 
military department as heretofore, and the 
acting officer receive the full consolidated 
salary, as provided for by G.G.O. 31st 
May 1834. 

VXW MKMBER OF COUNCIL. 

Bombay Cattle, March 8, 1838.— The 
Hon. George Wm. Anderson, Esq., ap- 
pointed' f)y the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors to be a member of this Government, 
has this day taken the oaths, and his seat in 


■Bombai/. ’ 

the Council of Bombay, under thd'usttsj 
salute, , 

FORFEITCD FASSAOf UOMKr, 

H. C. STEAMERS. 

Steam Dejmrtment; Bombay Castle 
March 7, 1838.— The Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council has been pleased to 
resolve, that whenever an individual who 
may have t.sken his passage in one of the 
Hun. Company’s steamers shall withdraw 
his name, after having paid the full amount 
of his passage money, a moiety of the 
amount so paid shall be refunded to him 
should Ids place be supplied by another 
applicant; but if his place be not supplied 
by another, the whole amount will be for- 
feited. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. G. E. CUVLER. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, Feb. 24, 1838,— 
At a general coiut-martial, held in canton- 
ment near Poona, on the 22d Jan. 1838, 
Lieut. G. E.Cuyler, H.M. 2d, or Queen’s 
Royal Regt. of Foot, was arraigned on the 
following charges- — 

l.ti Charge . — For disgraceful and scan- 
dalous conduct, unbecoming the character 
of an officer and a gentleman, in the fol- 
lowing instances: viz. 

First, In having, in cantonment neni 
Belgauin, on or about the 27th June 1837, 
and on sub-'^equent days, osserted to Paj- 
master J. S. Darby, of the same regt., a 
gross and wilful falsehood, reflecting on 
the cliaracter of Ids senior and supeiior 
officer, Capt. H. D. Keith, of the same 
regt., by stating, that he (Lieut. Cuyler) 
had, at the mess of the officers of the regt., 
ou tlie maich from Vingorla to Belgaum, 
on or about the i3th Jan. 18.37, addressed 
most ojiprobrious language to Brev. Capt. 
Keith, reflecting on his honour and ho- 
nesty, and that he (Capt. Keitli) hud taken 
no notice of the same ; whereas, no such 
language had ever been addressed by Lieut* 
Cuyler to Capt. Keith. 

Second, In having, at Belgaum, on the 
28th June 1837, dictated to private Tho- 
mas Sinnott, of the 2d or Queen’s Iloyid 
Regt. of Foot, a paper containing fal-'C 
and scandalous aspersions against the cha- 
racter of Brev. Capt. Keith, to the effect 
as set forth in the preceding instance, 
theieby infamously and falsely traducing 
the character of Capt. Keith to a private 
soldier of the same regt., and tending to 
degrade Capt. Keith’s character in the 
estimation of the said soldier, and th® 
other soldiers of the corps. 

2d Charge . — For scandalous and dis- 
graceful conduct, unbecoming the charac- 
ter of an officer and a gentleman, in having* 
in cantonment near Belgaum, oo or abou 
the 30th June 1837, asserted a 
deliberate falsehood to the aforewtd 
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piaster J. S. Darby, by stating to him, 
that Brigadier Gen. Salter, commanding 
the southern division of the army, had, 
;,otne time previously, gone into his (Lieut. 
Cuyler’s) tent, when he (Lieut. Cuyler) 
^as under arrest for alleged misconduct at 
the mess, and that he (the Brigadier Gen.) 
had then and there listened to the reflec- 
tions referred to in the preceding charge, 
aftainst the character of Capt. Keith ; such 
false statement on the part of Lieut. Cuyler 
being derogatory to the professional cha- 
racter of Brigadier Gen. Salter, his supe- 
rior officer. 

LJ[)on which charges the Court came to 
the following decision ; 

Finding. — Tlie Court, upon the evidence 
hkfore it, is of opinion, that llie prisoner, 
laeiit. G. E. Cuyler, II. M. ‘id, or Queen’s 
Koval Regt., is 

Gniliy of the first charge preferred 
against him in the first instance. 

Guilty of the second instance of the 

same. 

Guilty of the second charge. 

St'tilence. — The Court having found the 
pihoiier guilty, as above specified, does 
adjudge him, Lieut. G. E. Cuyler, to be 
vadiK'ied. 

Approved. 

(Signed) H. Fane, General, 

Com. -in- Chief, East-lndics. 


CIVIL AFFOINTIMENTS, &c. 

TerritoHnl Departnietit. 

Mfitrii a. Mr. VV. Simson to act as collector and 
in i^isiratc of Tanna. 

Mr. S, Mansfield to act as fourth assistant to 
prnuipal collector of Poona. 

7. Mr. (’. E. E.Tytler to be assistant to principal 
rolkvlor of Poona. 

PoUticnl Department. 

Mai eh 21. IJent. W. J. Morns, Dlh N.I., to be 
Bhccl atjent in Candcisli. 

JiaUriiU Department, 

M/nt'h 0. Mr. W. Escombo, aclinf» first assKtant 
to in,i('Ktr.itc of Poona, to liave full powers of a 
ni,ij'i„lrate, under provisions of Ait No. AIV. of 

14. Tlic Hon. G. W. Anderson, E.sq., tobc chier 
jikIrc of t’oiirt of Sudder Dewance and Suddef 
foujdarce hdawlut. 


Mr. .T.amei! Erskinc, political agent in Kattcewar, 
rewmed charge of his duties on the 1st March. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 

The Right Rev. tlie Lord Bishop of Bombay ar- 
the 21st, and was Installed on the25tli 


military appointments, 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Ift38.-Capf. G. Macan, 
i brigade at Poona, placed al 

d«^al of Com.-in-Chlef for regimental duty. 

9* Hervey, right wing Eu 
and Ens. J. P. Grant, J3th NA„ ai 
earh '^‘^fiuest, permitted to exchange regt».i 

fath joining as junior of their rank. 

!.a Morse to oommand at Dec 

hrit>«H ®agnold to command Barodo 

“"Sfurlhi'SacxST’" “ 
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t'he follow lug atrangemento made in Commitfa 
riat Departmoot consequent on app. of CapUSdoble 
to Joint Remount Agency Lieut. J. C. Hart)ey« 
senior sub-assistant, to be dqputy assist, com. gpo.. 

V. Scobie ; Lieut, and Brev.Capt. H. Stockley,7th 
N.I., to be sub-asust. com. gen., v. Hartley prom, 
in department; Lieut. J. Ramsay, sub-assistant 
in charge of bazaars at Deesa, to be acting sub- 
assist. com. gen., to complete estab.; Lieut. P. 
Bagshawe, 5th N.I., to be sub-assist, com. gen. in 
charge of bazaars ar Belgaum, v. Stockley ; Lieut. 

R. J. Shaw, right wing Eurojiean regt , to be act- 
ing sub-assist, com. gen. in charge of bazaars at 
Deesa. 

March 6,— Cupt. J.yf. Chalmers, 4th N.I., to 
command detachment over subsidiai^ gaol at Tan- 
nah, from Ist Dec, last. , 

Lieut. Scrlven, N.V.B., to act as adj. to that 
bat., during absmee of Lieut. Hogg on sick certi- 
ficate. 

Capt.W. S. Adams, deputy assist, qu. mast, gen., 
to take charge of Brigade Major’s Office at Poona> 
from 14th Feb. 

15fA N,I. Lieut. W. F. Cormack, qu. mast, and 
interp. in Hindoostanee, to be Maharrattaliiterp.^ 
date 15th Feb. 18TB. 

Ens.r. S.WhitehilI, 5th N.I.. and Ens. H. Dent, 
loth do., permitted to exchange regts., each jedn- 
mg as junior of their rank. 

Cadet of Engineers W. F. Marriott admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut — ('adet of Infantry 
C. J. Symons admitted on ditto, and prom, to 
ensign. 

March 9.— 2d-Lieut. J. H. Burke, of engineers, 
to be assistant to executive engineer at Poona. 

Siirg. Francis Sheppee to act as superintending 
surgeon on estab. from Ist March, consequent on 
ilenarture of Sup. Surg. Henderson to Europe on 
SICK certificate. 

3d J,.C. Comet J. Forbes to be adj., v. Lieut. 
Eyre resigned the situation ; date 20th Feb. 1838. 

Ens. ('. 11. W. Hervey, 13th N.l„ to act as qu. 
mast, and mterp. in llindooslanecto that regt. 

i'avalry. M.aj. P. P. WiKon to be licut. col., v. 
Lilcliflcld retired, dale 28th Feb. 1838. 

2(1 L. C. Capt. D. Cunningham to be major, 
Lieut. W. J Dttlcy to be capt., and Comet F. Ash- 
worth to be lieut., in sue. to Wilson prom.; date 
2«th Feb. 1838. 

Comet E. li. Simpson posted to 2d L.C. 

The undermentioned officers, cadets of season 
1822, to have rank of Capt. by brevet, from dates 
specified Lieuts. G. G. Maiet, 3d L.C., from 4th 
.Ian. 1.TH8; J.Whitmore, llth N.I., 26th Feb. 1838; 

T. G. Fraser, right wing European regt., J. B. Bel- 
lasis, !»ih N.I., G.Wilson, 26th do , and J. Jackson, 
2.5tli <lo., all .5tli March 1838. 

March 12.— ,‘kf N.I, Licut. T. L. James to take 
rank, v. Hugliesdec., 14th March 1837» Lieut. F. 
Forties to take rank, v. Malcolm prom., 30th ditto 
— { This c.incels prom, of latter officer as announced 
in G.O. 10th Feb. 1838). 

Lieut. T. 1). Fallon, 7th N.I., to act as major of 
biig.ade at Sholapoor from 18lh Feb., as a temp, 
arr.mgement. 

Lieut. W. B. G. Blenkins, 6th N.I., to act as 
adj. to detachment at Broach, from 18th Feb. 

Lieut n. W. Horne, 8th N.T., permitted tore- 
sign app. of Mdhratta Interp. to that regt. 

Lieut. B. H. Young, 2d or Gr. N.I., to perfonn 
duties of staff officer to field detachment uniler 
command of Maj U. Forbes, until arrival of Lieut. 
Hart, as a temp, arrangement. 

Lieut. H. Franklin toad as adj. to 2d orOr.N..!, 
during absence of Licut, Young on field service, as 
a temp, arrangement. 

March 15.— Capt. G. J. Mant, 19th N.I., to be a 
deputy judge adv. gen. on estab., v. Woodhouse 
proceeding to Europe; date 13th March 1838. 

March 22.— Lieut. G. C. Stockley, 7th N.I., to 
act as adj. to that regt., during absence of Lieut. 
Lloyd on leave. 

Lieut. J. C. Anderson, line adj. at Rajeote, to act 
as interp. to 12th N.I., from 1st Feb., until arrival 
of Lieut. J.W. Eastwiek. 

Btcv. Capt. G.Wilson, 2fiih N.L, to act as Interp. 
in llhidoostanee language to left wing 1st L,C., v. 
Capt. J. Pope, 17th N.I. 
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Renter. 




Eiu. E. B. Eaitwkk, 6th N.I., to act at qmznast. 
and intera in HIndoottanee and Mohratta Ian> 
guages to Marine bat.t v. Henry. 

Eos. H. Lodwlck, iOth N.I., to be 2dor Mah* 
ratta interp. to that regt.. flrom i5tti Feb. 

The following division order confirmed Capt* 
Btuartf 14th N. I., to assume charge of office of 
assist, com. gen. at Ahmedabad, trom 17th July 
ltt37» consequent on the death of Capt. Payne. 

March 23 — Llout. H. B. Rose to be Interp. in 
Hlndoostaoee language to European regt., v. 
bliles prom.; date 6th Dec. 1837* 

Lieut. Col. Gibbon to command troops at Sho- 
lapore from 9th March. 

March 24.— Surg. A.Tawse to proceed to Angria’s 
Colabah on special duty. 

March 26.— Ens. J. R. Kelly, 20th N.I., to act 
as interp. to 2d Gr. N.I., in Hindoostanee and 
Mahratta languages, from 22d Feb. 

Lieut. W. C. Say to be interp. in Hindoostanee 
language to horse brigade, v. Brev. Cajit. Win tile 
app. aoj. and qu. mast to 2d troop. 

Cadet of Infantry S. W. Brown admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. H. B. Salmon to act as sub-assist, com. 
gen. in charge of bazaars and police at IVxma, dur- 
ing absence of Ens. Browne on duty at Presidency ; 
date 17th March. 

Assist. Surg. H. M. Felix placed at disposal of 
Supreme Government for employment in army of 
11. H. the Nizam, 


Head- Quarters, March 3, 18.38.— The following 
removals and postings ordered;— Lieut. (.’ol. and 
Brev. Col. P. B'earon from 11th to 13th N.I., v. 
Little retired ; Lieut. Col. M. Soppitt, late prom., 
posteil to llth do., and directed to join. 

<Warc/».— Sunerintcnvlmg Surg. R. H. Kennedy, 

M. i)., removen from N.W.D.of Guzerat and app 
to Presidency division. 

Acting Superintending Surg P. .Shcpjice app. to 

N. W.D. of Guzerat, v. Kennedy. 

March 15.— Deputy Judge Adv. Gen. G. J. Mant 
to be attached to Poona division of army. 

March I?.— Lieut. Col. J. G. Griffith removed 
from Ist to 2d bat. artillery. 

March 19.— Lieut. Col. E. Jervis removed from 
2d to 3d L.C., V, Litchfield retired; and Lieut. 
Col. P. P. Wilson (lately prom.) posted to 2d L.C., 
V. Jervis removed. 

March 21.— Surg. W. Gray removed from Marine 
bat., and posted to European regt. ; and Surg. J. 
Bumes, m.d., k.h., posted to Marine bat., v. Gray. 

Surg. McMorris, 26th N.I., to receive medical 
charge of detail of 3d comp. Golunduazebat. ; date 
llursolc 7th March. 

March 2.3.— Assist. Surg. Keith to join the Myhee 
Kaunta field force ; date 15th March. 

Assist. Surg. Ritchie to perform medical duties 
of garrison of Ahseerghur, on departure of Assist. 
Surg. Taylor ; date 16(h March. 


Permitted to Retire from the S«mcc.— Feb. 28. 
Lieut. Col. (Brev, Col.) G. A. Litchfield, .3d L.C., 
agreeably to provisions of G.G.U. No. 81 of 1838. 


Returned to duty, f mm Europe.— March 6. Surg. 
A. Tawse. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Emope,— Feb. 24. Lieut. C. H. Bainbridgc, 
6lh N.I., for health — March 6. Capt. R. Long, 22d 
N.I., on private affairs — 7. Conductor T. Shiper, 
for healtn.— 23. ('apt. J. Hale, 22d N.I.— Assist. 
.Surg. S. Fraser, depiity assay master, for he.ilth.— • 
20. Capt. M. M. Shaw, 9lh N.L, on private 
afihlre. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— March 12. Major H. 
Dunbabln, inv. estab., for health (eventually to 
Euroliie). 

Cancelled. — March 22. The leave to Madras 
granted to Assist. Surg. P. Hockin, 2d L.C., on 
lOtli Feb. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
March 1 and 6, 1830.— The following temporaW 
appointments confirmed Lieut. Shai^ to o^rce 
of the Emily schooner from 9th Jan.— Midgh. jf 
Lang from the Bheema to the Margaret, from Ut 
Jan.— Acting Commander Rogersfrom the Amftwrt 
to the Klphinstone, I5th Jan.— Lieut. J, p, Port^. 
from charge of the Elphlmtone to that of the Am 
hei st, 16th Jan.— Mate Grounds to the Amherst to 
do duty of acting heut. In addition to that of mate 
15th Jan. ’ 

Furlough.— March I?. Purser Charicton, clerk 
of the cheque, to Cape of Good Hope, for two 
years, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

March 1. l.ady Grant, JeSVeys, from China.— 
6. Thomas Harrison, Harrison, from MaculU; 
H.M.S. Raleigh, Quin, from Colombo.— 7. Charles 
Grant, Pitcairn, from Calcutta and Madras — fl, 
Rnrbara, Benton, from Llanelly ; William, Ham- 
blin, from ditto — 10 Sir William Waiiace, Tin- 

f ate, from Cannanorc.— 11. Competent, Rhodes, 
rom Livcrp<H)l ; Georgtana, Sheridan, from Lla- 
nelly; Elizabeth, Saunders, from Mauritius; Alla. 
/mc.rifiTke, from Calcutta.— 13. BwroM^, Gordon, 
from Calcutta.— 18. Vuttay Hulbaree, Abdul llaki- 
mon, from Penang.— 19. H.C. surveying ship Be- 
nares, Johnstone, from Malabar Coast j Caledonia, 
Symers, from Madras, (’olom bo, &c.; Hamudee, 
Tindal, from Colombo.— 20. Asia Felix, Encar- 
na^ao, from China; Emelia, B'erreira, from Rio 
de Janeira and Goa —22. Cestrinn, Kellock, from 
Liverpool ; Sir He.rbei t Compton, Boulton, from 
Persian Gulf. — 24. H.C. steamer Hugh Lindsay, 
llowband, from Suez; Marquis Hastings, OUveUn, 
from Maeao,— 26. Caendor, Almeida, from Macao, 
&(.— 30. Vansittait, Maequeeii, from Cliina; Wtl- 
hum, Clarke, from Liverpool. 

Dcpai tures. 

March 1. H.C. schooner Emily, Cahill, for 
Persian Gulf : H.C, steamer Atalantn, Lowe, for 
Suez.— 6. Josephine, Peik, for Bordeaux; Romlmy 
Castle, B.ixter, for China.— 8. Reliance, Robert- 
son, for Cape ,md Liverpool ; May, Gla'-s, for Li- 
verpixd. — 12. Sumdany, Ahoo Biickcr, for fal- 
cutta.— 22. H.M.S. Raleigh, Quin, for Persian 
Gulf.— 29. Buckinghamshire, Hopkins, for Coast, 
Cape, and London.— .30. H.C. steamer Berenice, 
for Suez. 

Freights to England (March 24).— £4, 15s. per 
ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 9. At Bombay, the lady of George Coles, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

31. At Deesa, the lady of J. Bowstead, Esq., of 

Jan. 22. At Ahmednuggur, the wife of Mr. M. 
Summers, of a daughter. 

30. At Kaira, the lady of Capt. Parkinson, of « 
daughter. ,,, „ 

Feb. 23. At Dharwar, the lady of Lieut. W. t. 
Slather, Ist Gr. N.I , of a daughter. . , 

— At Malligaum, the lady of Lieut. Lewis 
Brown, 6th regt., of a son. « , „i 

March 7. At Dhoolia, the wife of Mr. B. de Mi- 
randa, of a daughter. 

11. At Colabah, Mrs. F. Martinnant, of a wn. 

16. At Colabah, the lady of F. Sheppee, Esq., 
acting superint. surgeon N.D., of a son. 

24. At Tannah, tne lady of J. M. Davis, Esq., 

C.S.jofason ^ 

25. At Bombay, the lady of Capt G. J. Ja®®' 

son, of a daughter. . _ 

26. At Bombay, the wife of Kessowjee Runsora 
jee Sett, of .son. 

28. Mrs. Kenderdine, of a son. 


marriages. 

Feb. 5. Mr.W. Maher to Miss J. J<jck«on. 

■M At Deesa, H. C. Tyler, Esq., 49th regto «« 
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Sophia Wolft youttgeat daughter of Dr. McAn- 
drew, surgew 40th regt. 


March 8. At Balgaum, R. H. A. Hunter, Esq., 
0(1 or Queen’s Roytus. son of the late Rev. Wm. 
Hunter, of Mldolebie, N.B., to Harriet Van fia* 
tenburg, only daughter of Capt. Gilland, of the 

10. At fiycullah, P. M. Dalsell, Esq., to Jane 
Laura, youngest daughter of LieutWeeks, R.N. 

22. At Bycullah, W. E. Frere, Esq., of the civil 
service, to Eliza Jane, eldest daughter of Maj.Gen. 
Osborne, of this establishment. 


DEATHS. 

Jan, 31. At Seroor, Mr. Charles Horton, of the 
Collector's Office, Admednuggur. 

Frft. .3. At Bycullah. Mrs. llowell, wife of Mr. 
j, Howell, Inspector of Bunders. 

— Mr. P. White, head draftsman of the Chief 
Engineer’s Office, aged 28. 

Mnnh f). At Oombay, of cholera, Mary, young- 
est daughter of Mr. D. Buchanan, aged 15. 

10. At Ootacamund, David Geddes, Esq., of the 
firm of Messrs. Stone, Glasson, and Co., aged 24. 

la At Bombay, of cholera, Roza Maria, wife of 
Miguel Bocarro, a Portuguese pcntleinun. 

24. At Bycullah, of spainodic cholera, Mrs. 
Sarali McAulay, aged 29. 

25. At Bombay, Cant. Frederick McGilllvray, 
of the (‘ngincers, age<l 37. 

27. At Bombay, Mrs. Hetlwood. 

],iitdy. Lieut. Faikney, 15th regt. N.T. The 
service', of this officer had been rerently placed at 
the disposal of the Madras Government. 


1I7 

Vsnang, IMitgaDors, Ac, 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival at Singapore.— Pe>-4ian, from Liverpool. 


BIRTH. 

Dec. 14. At Singapore, the lady of William W. 
Kerr, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 

JVoi». 30. At Malacca, Mr. G. W, Gostelow to 
Miss Anne Santa Maria. 


DEATH. 

Dec. 2. At Penang, Mr. J. L. Mitclicll, fourth 
son of Mr. T. G. Mitchell, of Calcutta, aged 24. 


tfrbitta. 

SHIPPING. 

Ariiwtla previous to 1st Feb.— Prewfep, Ariel, 
and yfraUan, all from Calcutta and Singapore; 
Ku'ktnnn Finlay, from Bombay ; Ortxa, from Li- 
verpool ; Hashemy, from London and Batavia. 

|»rcvious to 30th Jan.— Lodi/ "Nugent, 
George the IV th, linjaathan, Eliza Stewart, Aber- 
ciombte Ilobtnmn, Lady MclSngden, General Kyd, 
and IstdW, all for London; for Cape and 

London: Isabella, Juhn O' Gaunt, Jane Brown, 
.all for Liverpool ; John Gilpin, for west coast of 
Ainctica. 


fircplon. 

APPOINTMICNTS. 

;V(’. 0. ('apt. Skinner, Ceylon Rith's, to lie civil 
engineer and surveyor general, during alisencc of 
Mr. Norri>, on furlough to Europe. 

Mnnh Mr. Oswin to lie assistant agent and 
district judge at Ruanwelle. 

Mr. Gibson to be commissioner of Loan Board, 
V, Mr. Oswin. 

Mr.Wanng to be assistant agent at Colomlio, v. 
Mr. Gibson; also to be superintendent of Cinnamon 
department during absence of Mr.Walker. 


SHIPPING. 

Arnvnls at Colombo. — Jan. 29. Narcissus, Curry, 
from IvOiidon, — Feb, 7. H.M.S. Italeigh, Quin, 
from nombay (bringing tre.isure for (Jovemment). 
—March 2, Eleanora, Wallace, fioin Liverpiwland 
Cape; Elcnmn , Holdernt'ss, from Sw.m River; 
WoohLtigton, Burrows, from London.— 4. Agrip- 
pina, Rogers, from Allipee.— 5. NcwGiovc, John- 
stone, from Mauritius. 

Ihpartures from ditto. — Feb. 7. Symmetry, 
Mack wood, for I.ondon. — 9. NnrrisAUS, Curry, for 
Moulinein.— 24. Fairy Queen, Cousens, for Lon- 
don.— March 7. Fortfield, Sly, for Penang and Sin- 
«a|)ore.— 8. Tigris, .Stevens, for London; Valley- 
Mii, Stewart, for London.— 11. IVoolsington, Bur- 
rows, for London. — IG. Agrippina, Rogers, for 
Cape and London. 


at Trincomallee.-Feb. 2. H.M. ships 
and Winchester, from sc-i (and prciiaring 
lo leave, 6th Feb., for Point de Gallo and London). 

from Point de Oalle.-Jan. 29. Sarah, 
nnitesides, for London. 


Ft tight to London (Jan. 30) — £5. 5b. per ton. 


Iluetrala0ta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Nov.X Peter Mac.arthiir, Esq., of Bathurst, to 
be a commissioner of crown lands in the colony. 

Dec. 1. Colonial Assist. Surg. K. Robertson to be 
6urgcH% V. Surg. Mitchell. 

D. Ballow, Esq., to be colonial assist, sur- 
geon, V, Assist. Surg. Robertson prom. 

4. I. S. Nind, Esq., of Paterson, and R. 11. 
Browne, Esq., of Yass, to be commissioners of 
crown lands in the colony. 

16. Mr. John Liscombe, of Bathurst, and Mr. 
Wm. Hardy, of Yass, to be ditto ditto. 

19. Benj. Sullivan, Esa., to be police magistrate 
for Raymond Terrace, Hinton, and Butterwick. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct. 17. At Annandale, the lady of T. Collins, 
Esq., of a . son. 

27. At Sydney, the wife of the Rev. R. Mans- 
field, of a daughter. 

;«). Mrs, E. 11, Hargraves, Wollongong, of a son. 

Nov. 8. At Liverpool, the lady of Capt. Christie, 
80th regt., of a son. 

Dec. 8. Mrs. Pntihard, of a daughter. 

9. At Sydney, the lady of Ousley Condell, Esq., 
of a son and heir. 

12. At Bcllc-Ombre, Cook’s River, the lady of 
C. Prout, Esq., of twin sons (both since dead). 

Jan. I, lam At Sydney, the lady of W, a Beck- 
ett, Esq., of a son. 

— At Rose Brook, Hunter’s River, the lady of 
T. B. Humphrey, Esq., of a daughter. 


birth. 


DEATHS. 

H-MX 

of Caroline, second daughti 

2 d[ Ceylon Rifle regt 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 28. At Parramatta, the Rev. Mr. Bobart 
to Elizabeth, second daughter of the Rev. S. 
Marsden. 

Oct. 7. Mr. J, Watson, of Malton, Hunter’s 
River, to Mrs. Caville, second daughter of Mr. D. 
Wyllie, of Edinburgh, 

21. D. K. Ballow, Esq., surgeon, Invermein, to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of the late Capt, D. 
M. Arthur, 2d Royal Vet. Battalion. 
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24. At Sydney, Mr. Thonua Duns, of Parra- 
matta, to liusW. W. MIUct, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Dee. 16. At Sydney, J. W. Smith, Em., deputy 
assist, com. general, to Agnes Campbell, dai^hter 
of the late Capt. Donald Macarthur, 3d Royal 
Veteran Battalion. ^ * 

21. At Port Macquane, Henry Betts, Esq., to 
Elisa Katherine, eldest daughter of S. P. C. Mor- 
ton, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Ocf. a Mr. Nicholas, a highly respectable fluiMt 
at the Clyde. He met with his death by a severe 
fall from his gig, while proceeding to church at 
Bothwell. 

Lately. Drowned, in consequence Of the upset, 
ting of a sailing-boat in the river Tamar, Mr, 
Blackler (a relation of Mr. Dowling’s), George 
Howe, and Thomas Shufhrey, all on the estabiyi. 
ment of the Launceston Adverttser, 


deaths. 

Sept. 26. At Turee, John Jones, Esq., from the 
effects of wounds inflicted with a pair of sheep- 
shears by one of his servants. The man could as- 
sign no reason for the brutal act, only, that he was 
•Intoxicated at the time. 

29. At Paterson, Lionel, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Richard John Hay. 

Oft, 1. At West Maitland, Mrs. A. Heugh. 

24. At Sydney, Mrs. Crook, wife of the Rev. W. 
P. Crook, aged 60. 

20 At Sydney, Mrs. Burnett, wife of W. Bur- 
nett, Esq., and daughter of the late J. Brown, Esq., 
of Newton, Lanark. 

— At Sydney, George Galbraith, Esq., J.P. 

Dec. 7. Drowned, while liathing in Cockle Bay, 
Mr. William Sexton, of Sydney, aged 45. 

8. At Dapto, Mrs. Hams, aged 2:>. 

16. At Sydney, of apoplexy, Capt. Gluvias, mas- 
ter of the brig Bee. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Now.— The following gentlemen to lie police ma- 
gistrates for districts stated alter their names 
D'Arcy Wentworth, Esq., Launceston, v. John 
Clarke, Esq., whose app, has not been confirmed; 
Charles Arthur, Esq., Norfolk pl.uns, v. A. W. 
llorne, Esq., resigned; J.amcs Evans, Es(j., New 
Norfolk, V. Charles Arthur, Esq. 

Robert Wales, Esq., to be as.si.stant police ma- 
gistrate for district of Morven. 

'I'hc following gentlemen to be coroners for the 
territory D’Arcy Wentworth, James Evans, and 
Robert Wales, Esqrs. 

The following gentlemen to be deputy chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions and commissioners of Court of 
Requests m districts stated after their lumfS, res- 
pectively Charles Artliur, Esq., Norfolk plains; 
James Evans, Esq., New Norfolk. 

Mr. R. W. Newman to be deputy clerk of the 
peace and registrar of Court of Requests for dis- 
trict of Oatlands, v. Mr, Andrews dismissed. 

Mr. G. Cathc.art app. to sitmations of summon- 
ing officer of (’ourt of Requests and erier of the 
Court of Quarter .Sessions, v, Robert Wales, Esq., 
app, police magistrate at Morven. 

Dec.— Arthur Gardner, Esn^, to be assistant po- 
lice magistrate at Avoca, and Peter Maclaine, Esq„ 
assistant police magistrate at Spnng Bay. 

Lieut. Col. Hope, c.it., of the R.S.F., having ar- 
rived' by the Susan, ha.s assumed the command of 
the forces here, and taken the oaths and seat in the 
Executive Council accordingly. 

Major Ryan, k.ii., of tlie 50th Regt., returns to 
his duty as commandant at Launceston. 

Mmor Dearc continues in the immediate com- 
mand of the 2Ist Regt.— Murray’s Review, Nov. 20. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 1. At Bothwell, Mrs. Sharland, of a son. 
Ocf. 31. At Mersham, Mrs. Jenmngs, of a son. 
Non. 13. The lady of R. Douglas, E.sq., ordnance 
storekeeper, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 12. At Anstey Barton, George Alex. Anstey, 
Esq., to Miss Harriet K. Ruffy. 

Ocf. ^ At Hobart Town, Mr. Henry Kettle to 
MarUMi, daughter of Mr. W. Robertson. 

10. At Anstey Barton, George Scott, Esq., of 
Mount Morriston, Somerset, to Louisa Mary, se- 
cond daughter of the late Wm. J. Ruffy, Esq., of 
London. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

DEATHS. 

Lately. Drowned, by the upsetting of a boat, 
Sir John Jeffcott, the judge of this new colony, 
Capt. Blcnkinsopp, and two men. It appears that 
Sir John wished to proceed from Nepean Bay to 
Encounter Bay, for the puniose of instating a 
vessel which was taking in oil at the latter place. 
Mr, Ilindmarsh, son of Capt. Hinrimarsh, R.N„ 
advised him not, telling him that he had himself 
had a narrow escape with his life in making the 
s.iine .attempt, and was obliged to put l»ck at 
last. The unfortunate party, however, dUrt^ardeil 
the .admoniiton, the toat was swamped, and all 
four perished together. 


IHauritius. 

6H1FFING. 

Arrivals.— Jan. 16. Ea^le, from London.— 17. 
Apvnntice, from Table Bay ; Sussex, from Mar- 
seilles; Pcavl, from Bristol; Cunhean, (rom Rot. 
deaux. — 13. Pfiragon, trom Table Bay ; Felix, from 
London ; (Jol, from Nantes.— 19. Greenock, from 
MarseilU'S.— 29. Mcldon, from Cape,— 21. Helen, 
from Ca]>e.— 23. Vaimelia, from Cork,— Feb. 4. 
Henry Bell, from Lislxin. 

Depaitnrci.—Jaxi.O. Cloiinda, for Ceylon , He- 
giu, for Sydney,— 17. Belzoni, from Vohemar Bay. 
—26. New Giuve, for Java: Ambassador, for Sin- 
gapore.— Feb. 2. Felix, for Vohemar and Muscat. 


Dec. 23. At Port Louis, Mrs. Wilson, the lady 
of his Honour the Chief Judge of the Supreme 
Court, of a non. 

Lately. The lady of Adjutant Persse, 12th regl., 
of a daughter. 


crape of Ctoob laiope. 

SHIFFING. 

Aritvals in Table Bay.— Feb. 6. David Seott, 
rom London. — 7* Huathvote, from Ham- 

lurgh ; H.N.M..S. llippometies, from Flushing and 
■•’aimoutli,— 9. Munster Imss, from Rio de Janeiro. 
-20, Salus, from Liverpool ; Duchess ofNorthutn- 
lerland, from London. — 21, Globe, from Torbay.— 
>2. Cfuules Carter, from Rio de Janeiro; Jans 
Olain, from London.— 27. Hero, from St. Hemna, 
-March 6. Velox, from London.— 9. Orontes, from 
l.ondon and Madeira.— 10. Jane, 

Fhomas Laurie, from London ; Parrock Hall, trom 
(lio de Janeiro — 11. Trusty, from London.— lA 
^ymour and Augustine, both from London, i* 
::/pde, from Goltenburg. — 16. Maty and Jane, 
from London. — 20. Patriot, from 
miUarn Lockerby, from Liverpool.-26. Glenarm, 
from Liverpool. 

Departures from ditto -Feb, 8. 
for Madras.-9. M(#aG for HobartTown; 
for Chlna.-16. London, for Bombay; 
Hippomenes, for Batavia.-17. Clo^^a, for 
via.-l«. Conch, for Algoa Bay.-M. D«yW ^ . 
for Madras and CalcutU.— 27. H*G. 
ratals, for Mauritius and Bombay ; Charles m 
mergue, for Algoa Bay. - March 3. D«cAe« ^ 
Northumberland, for Sydney.-12. 

Land and N.S. Wales; Matilda, 

15. Trusty, for South AustraUaj-17. [ 

Mauritm8.-ia Orontes, fot N.S. Walu.-W.^r 

rock Hall, for Mauritius and 

for Mauritius ; Thomas Laurie, tot V.D. 
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Arrtvet at Port Ellnb^.:-ret». 13. Parmtlt 
from London. 

Departure from ditto,— Feb. 8. Pofn'of, for Co- 
lomtM. 


Arrivals in SImon'g Bay.— Feb. 20. H.M.S. Hya' 
finth, from Plymouth.— 21. Dutch ship Triton, 
from Plymouth.— March 7. H.M.S. Melville, from 
Plymouth. 

Departures fifom ditto.— Feb. 4. Transit, for 
V.D. Land.— March 2. H.M.S. Hyacinth, for In- 
Dutch ship THton, for Batavia. 


Arrival at Algoa Bay.— Feb. G. Reform, from 
London. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb.9. At (iraham’s Town, Mrs. E. J. Towns- 
end, of a daughter. 

March 10. At Cape Town, the lady of Deputy 
Assist. Com. Gen. De Smult, of a daughter. 

Lately. The lady of Capt. J. II. V.-uircnen, Ben- 
gal army, of a son (since itcad). 

— The lady of E. C. Burton, Esq., lleut. .'iOth 
Bengal N.I., of a son. 

— The lady of Donald Moodie, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGFS. 

Jan, 2!), At Cape Town, Mr. N. Decker to Miss 
R. starck. 

Fell. 13. At Gr.iham'sTown, Mr. Jonathan Stan- 
(Icn to Emma, youngest daughter of Mr. C. U. 11. 
Wright, of Greenwich, Kent, 

1!). At Cape 'I'own, Mr. E. A, Cox to Miss Eli/,a- 
lieth llairbottie, 

27. At Cape Town, Mr. J. T. Blorc to Miss 
Clirutian Taylor. 


Jir«^ 5. At Rondttbowh, Mr. Tho«.Wm. Bfltir. 
ler to MUs J. Fawthome. 

— At Cape Town, Edwin John Grafton, Eaq., 
to Miss Lucy Marris. 

15. At Newlands, J. R. Zeederberg, Esq., m.o., 
to Maria Dorothea Bolleurs, 


Latety. At the residence of Capt. Stretch, at Fort 
Thompson. Hannah Schofield, European, to Da- 
niel Tamboor, Hottentot. 


/BEATHS. 

Jan. 13. Mrs, M. C. Delport, aged 88. 

17 At Fort Brown, Capt. Adair, of the Cape 
Mounted llifies, late of the 72d Highlanders, He 
was killed when out shooting, by the accidental 
discharge of his fowling-piece. 

20. Mr, Thomas Hunter, aged 4.5. 

Feb. 10. Mr. Robert Powrle, in his 54th year. 

21. Mr. William Lang, chief mate of the shin 
Olivia, aged 35. 

23. At Romlesbosch, Capt. A. Logic, late of 
H.M. 72dregt., aged 53. 

24. Mr. James llogstlesh, aged 55. 

25. In his 23d year, John, eldest son of John 
Shewell, Esq., of York-place, Portman-square, 
London. 

— At Constantia, Mrs. Colyn, wife of Johannes 
Nicola-is Colyn, aged 32. 

2(i. At .Simon’s Town, of consumption, in his 
2(lth year, Commander Wm. Barrow, late of H.M. 
ship Rose, son of Sir John Barrow, of the Admi- 
ralty. The disease was brought on by constant 
exposure to the hot and lunnicl atmosphere of the 
Sliaits of Malacca, while ui ’ ursuit of Malay 
pirates. 

March iu John Peter Bollrau, Esq., colonel of 
the Bengal horse artillery, aged 51. 

lAitely. At Erasers Camp, on the frontier, Lieut. 
Ciowe. He was shot by sfime mutineers belonging 
to the Cape Mounted Rifles. 

— Mr. (’harlos Edward Smith, an inhabitant of 
Beaufort, but late of the Hon, Company’s military 
service, .St. Helena. 
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tlTapc of ^oob mope. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, February 28. — Stock- 
emtrom v. Campbell . — This was an action 
by his Honour Andries Stockenstrom, 
lieut. -governor of tlie ca.stern province of 
the colony, against Capt. Duncan Camp- 
bell, civil commissioner for the district of 
Albany, for a libel, in maliciously and un- 
lawfully causing and procuring the plain- 
tiff to be falsely charged with having deli- 
berately fired at and killed a Caffer child, 
by procuring one Botha to go before a 
justice of the peace, to depose to such 
charge, and with publishing a statement 
that Capt. Stockenstrom took his gun 
from a servant, went up close to u Caffer, 
aad shot him, saying to Botha, “ Now, 
Botha, w'e can revenge ourselves to-day ; 
you for your brother, and I for ray father. ” 

The first transaction was deposed to by 
Philip Rodolph Botha, in an affidavit be- 
fore Mr. J. O’Reilly, J. P., on the 27th 
February 1830, to the following effect : — 
.^hat the defendant was in a commando, in 
tils, in which were Major Frazer and 
t-apt. Stockenstrom. The commando as- 
sembled at Kaga, and proceeded to Koo- 
ooma. On getting there, a few Caffers, 
iiout ten or twelve, were coming on in a 


friendly way. “ Capt. Stockenstrom im- 
mediately ordered a patrol to go and meet 
them, and to shoot the Caffers. I was 
not oiie;,of the patrol, which consisted of 
about thirty men. I stood and looked. 
The patrol rode hard up to them ; the 
Caffers clung together, and were affrighted. 
The Caffers had not done any thing. The 
patrol did not lire on them, but took them 
prisoners, and brought them to the camp. 
I swear that Capt. Stockeiistrom’s orders 
to the patrol was to shoot them all. We 
left the place. The next day, which was 
Sunday, some dissatisfaction prevailed on 
going, it being Sunday, when Capt, Stock- 
enstrom said, ‘ that our Saviour healed on 
a Sunday, and he would cure the Caffers 
on a Sunday.’ In riding away, I was near 
Capt. Stockenstrom, when he addressed 
himself to me, and said, * It is now your 
time and mine to be revenged.’ We went 
towards the Kat River, and on coming to 
the Short Spruit, on this side of Blinkwa- 
ter, there was a quantity of cattle grazing. 
Some of us got off, and w ere looking at 
the cattle. I, as well os others, saw two 
young Caffers at a distance. Capt. Stock- 
enstrom ordered men out (I was one) to 
surround them and shoot them. The two 
boys, they were very young, 1 should 
think not more than nine years of age. 
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hid themselves in some dry rubbish, that 
had been driven up by the water ; the little 
fellows were drea^ully frightened. Some 
of our people who saw them, called out, 
* Here they are !’ 1 was quite close, and 
saw every thing. I saw they were chil- 
dren, and did not trouble myself further 
about tliem. Capt. Stockenstrom rode 
out to the spot where the boys were hid- 
ing, and dismounted. I saw him cock the 
gun ; he said, in doing so, to Carel Pre- 
torious, ‘ Wait, let me shoot him.’ He 
then fired at the boys, and he was so near 
that the rubbish took fire. I heard the 
struggling of the boy, I know he was 
killed by the shot, but 1 did not go up to 
look. I was very angry at such disgrace- 
ful conduct— shooting a child. The other 
boy was also killed, I believe, but I do 
not know by whom. The Cuffcr boys 
were herding the cattle. My brother-in- 
law, Carel Pretorius, was with Stocken- 
strom, and knows all about tlie transac- 
tion. He lives now in Winterveld, in 
the district of Graaff-Reinet. He was a 
field-cornet five or six years ago. Carel 
Pretorius told me he scraped some of the 
rubbish off the boy, and Stockenstrom, 
on observing the bare spot, fired and killed 
him. The cattle were not injured.” 

The other transaction is detailed in the 
following affidavit, sworn before Captain 
Campbell, as a magistrate. 

“ I was on the Commando that was 
called out in the year 1819; I then re- 
sided at Bruintjes Hoogte; when the 
burghers had assembled there, Capt. 
Stockenstrom, at that time llandrost of 
Graaf Reinet, joined us, and took the 
command of the party. We proceeded 
towards the frontier of the colony; we 
passed the Kaga Berg, and went towards 
the Kat River. When we came to the 
Blinkwater River, close to the former we 
found a Caffer herding some cattle, who 
fled on perceiving us. Capt. Stocken- 
.strom, who was in front, spurred his 
horse, and pursued him, the burghers 
following him. The Caffer hid himself in 
the bed of the river, under some drillings 
of rubbisli and bushes, accumulated by 
the stream. When we reached the spot 
he was soon discovered, as one of his legs 
was uncovered by the driftings. Capt. 
Stockenstrom dismounted, and taking his 
gun from a servant who carried it, went 
close up to the Caffer, and shot him; 
and addressed Dolph Botha, who was 
near him, and ^id, * Now, Botha, we 
can revenge ourselves today; you for 
your brother, and I for my father.’ Cajff, 
Stockenstrom was so close to the Caffer 
when he shot him, that the wadding of 
the gun set fire to the driftings, and when 
we got to a short distance off I saw it 
burning. The Caffer had no weapons. 
It would have been easy to take him pri- 
soner, as there were fifty or sixty burghers 
present; he could not have made his 


escape. Theunis Botlia, brother of Dblpb 
Botha, whom Capt. Stockenstrom 
dressed after shooting the man in th^ 
river, was murdered by the 
Capt. Stockenstrom’s father, in 1812 : I 
assisted to bury both their bodies. We 
did not take the cattle the Caffer was 
herding.” 

This trial lasted two days, and appears 
to have excited great interest, the court 
being crowded to excess. As our files do 
not contain the full detail of the trial, we 
give the result from the Zuid Afrikaan 
of the 2d March ; 

“ Seven witnesses were called on tlie 
side of the plaintiff; but the evidence 
they tendered was so exculpatory of the 
defendant, that, towards the close of the 
(first) day, a nonsuit was asked by tlie 
defendant’s counsel, which the court ap- 
peared willing to give, but the plaintiff’s 
counsel thought it best to go into the 
matter of the justificulion pleaded by 
Capt. Campbell. Unfortunately for the 
plaintiff, the passage across this golden 
bridge not having been accepted, five wit- 
nesses were examined on the following 
morning, who completely proved the 
shooting of the Caffer by Capt. Stocken- 
strom. Other evidence was also taken to 
shake the credibility of these witnesses, 
but without the least effect- The attorney- 
general, in au ingenious appeal, admitted 
that, had he been consulted, he would 
have recommended that the prosecution 
should not have been commenced, and 
that he was willing to take even one 
shilling ns damages ! 

“ The court stated that defendant’s 
counsel (the Hon. Mr. Cloete) need not 
take the trouble to reply, as that was su- 
perfluous, and gave a verdict for the de- 
fendant, with costs. 

“ We observed Capt. Campbell in court, 
who was most cordially and numerously 
congratulated upon tliis triumjffi over a 
vindictive and disgraceful prosecution.” 

The S. A. Advertizer, of March 19, 
states, that Capt. Stockenstrom has ap- 
pealed from the judgment of the court. 
The same paper says : ” On referring to 
official documents, we find that in Nov. 
1813, in consequence of certain robberies 
and murders committed by Caffers, the 
Governor, Sir John Cradock, ordered a 
Commando, consisting of military and 
armed burghers, to enter Cafferland, and 
‘ to destroy and lay waste,’ but ‘ not to 
capture any cattle, nor to remove a single 
article found in or near any of the kraals,’ 
the object being ‘ vindication’ and ‘ pa* 
nishnient’ alone. This is clearly the Com- 
mando now referred to by all the depo* 
uents.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destruction of the Emgrant Boers.-^ 
The S, A, Advertiser of March 17> cop* 
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tains the following letter Irom the fron- the whole to have been matle at the same 


tiers . 

“ I think I wrote you a short time back, 
that a report was current that the Trek 
IJoers had been massacred by Dingaan, 
and I regret to say that we have received 
accounts direct from the Modder River, 
a day or two ago, autlientieatirig, in some 
ili'gree, the shocking catastrophe. Piet 
Uys lias written to one Jacobs — 1 believe 
tlie same who emigrated from Nieuwveld, 
in thedistiiet ol Beaulort— who was some 
(listiince in the rear ot the (rmnd Inde- 
pt»(L'id Anuif; stating tliat Retief’s paity 
had been attacked, and Retict, together 
with otliei’s, including women and 
(hildren, had been slain, and urging Jacobs 
to collect as many lariners as possible, and 
to render immediatii assistance ; m conse- 
quence ot \^hich eighty started immedi- 
,,tcly liom the Modili r River, and ] have 
s[)()k(‘n to a fanner who saw the eighty 
nit'ii stait, theivlore, there can he little 
(lonhl ot the tiiith ot the lepoit. How or 
when lletief’s party was attaeked we liave 
not as yet been able to asceitain, beeausc 
,ill tlie (armei’s on the other side ol the 
Orange liner arc in eoinmution, and do 
not know what to do • liowevor, it is said, 
that Uetud was busy .illulting out l)m- 
guan’s lands at the time. The cause ot 
this attack is assigned to Ketiet’s iminii- 
(liMice, \iz vvhen lietud took the Manta- 
tec, or some other native cinef, innonei to 
ihngaati, tor stealing Dmgaaii s catth', he 
was asked by the natiM-s, it he would do 
*-0 to Dnigaan ; iijion Inch U(‘tiel leplied, 

‘ Yes, it he stole cuttle.’ 'This icmaiK h.is 
caused such a sensation amongst all the 
(■hut', hotli iriendly and unliieiully, to- 
wHids tile colony, that I venly belic\e 
this to lie the cliicf cause ot attack 
“ Besides the report we have reeeivTd 
of lletief’s party having been slaiighteied, 
wo have leeeived aiiotlu'r, to the elleet, 
llial a party fthe niimlier not kiiownl ot 
Trek- Boei's w'eie encamped by the .Bmt- 
jesbeig, about eight days’ journey fiom 
Natal , that tliiity ot the jiaity went out in 
the morning to hunt, when the Cafl'ei.s 
(‘^aid to be Dingaan’si attacked the ramp; 
that two w'otneri only escaped by seizing 
two hoises and ruling off in the direction 
llie men had gone to hunt, and most pio- 
'itleiitially tound tliem, who leturned just 
ill time to find a few of the baibaiiaiis re- 
galmg tlicmsidves ; all the waggons, &c. 
having been carried otf. The thirty men 
immediately made an attack, and suc- 
ceeded in re-capturing a tew cattle, but 

of this party were killed, and by a 
h»r computation, at least torty-six families 
"Pie massacred at this spot. 'The party 
immediately rode otf in tlie direction of 
Natdl to acquaint Governor Retiet ot the 
matter. 

I have endeavoured to trace out the 
dutes of the different attacks, and think 
Amt, Journ. N.S, Von.LO'. No.l02. 


time, and consequently was a well-ar- 
ranged and w^ell-conducted attack, pre- 
venting each separate party from rendering 
each other any assistance. Some of the 
farmers tell me tliat it is not Relief’s 
])arty that are mas.sacred, but Maritz’s : 
but Piet U>s’ letter distinctly states Re- 
tiet’b. It is also asserted that more than 
two hundred and seventy-four souls have 
talleii a sacrifice, but this number is merely 
stated in order that the other farmers 
may not be too tnghtened to render 
assistance I understand the weepings 
and howliiigs ot the women at the Mod- 
der River, for the loss of their friends and 
relatives, is truly lamentable. 

“ This, I think, will now put a final 
stop to emigiation. A number of tlie 
llantam fanners vv'ore making arrange- 
ments to start, but I undei stand are now 
rather undecided. 

“ I never thought the emigrants would 
settle near Dingaan without molestation; 
m fact, it is only natiiial to suppose, that 
Dmgaaii would view' such a body of peo- 
ple with a veiy jealous eye. The farmers 
aie all cattle bleeders, therefore cannot 
evist in a liody; they must have room for 
glazing then immense lieids, and imme- 
di.itely tliey separate, will be assegaied, 

I am only afiaid the lew farmers who 
have eseaped will lloek to Natal, and there 
destioy tin* good feeling that has hitherto 
existed at that place.’’ 

'I'/ic Idntfendul-dovcrnnr. — The Lieu- 
tenant- Governor, on his return to Gra- 
h.un’s Town liom the Kaga, narrowly 
(•'(MjK'd drowning while crossing the Fish 
River On reaeliing the banks of the 
nvei, it was tound to be so sw’ollen as to 
cause the passage to lie extremely diffi- 
cult. In this exigency it was resolved 
that Ins honour shoiikl attempt the fort 
seated on a waggon “ buik,’’ or bottom, 
a young man uiidert, iking to steer the 
“bulk,” while from tlie sliure it was hauled 
across with leuns. On reaching the centre 
ol the stream, his honour moved on one 
side, so a-, to eaj)sr/o the float; the con- 
sequence w.iN, instant immersion into the 
rapid and tuibid stream Foitunately his 
Iionour was rescued by the promptness of 
his attendant, and placed on terra firrnu. 

— Zmd A frihaan, Feh. 16 

Muiunf <imonL\sl the Hottentot Soldiers, 

— It IS our pamtiil duty to report another 
iiistanee of disaffection amongst the Hot- 
tentot corps ot this frontier, attended with 
*e murder of an otbeer. and un attempt 
to destioy every Euiopcan then present. 
It appears that in eonseipience of some 
dHsatisfaetioii amongst the defaclimont of 
Mounted Rifles at Fort Peddie, Ensip 
Frazer was ordered thither with a relief 
party. Having executed this duty, he W(W 
returning to liead-cpiarters, and on his 
march stopped for the night at the post 
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called Frazer’s Camp. The detachment 
consisted of twenty-one men ; anil these, 
us lie supposed, had retired alter the close 
of the day to rest. About 10 o’clock 
however, as Ensi;?ns Frazer, O’Reilly, 
and Crowe, with Mr. Cope of the Com- 
inissaiiat,were seated in-doors, three shots 
were fired at them ; one of which mor- 
tally wounded Mr.Crowe, passing through 
his body, and then striking with consider- 
able force Mr. Frazer who sat near him. 
I’his \\as followed by a volley, which was 
fired from the diiectioii of the stables by 
the whole of the mutineers ; but lortu- 
iiatcly without elFoet. Ensigns O'Reilly 
and Frazer instantly spiang out ot doors, 
and were so energetic -especially the for- 
mer in calling tor the assistance ot the 

treojis belonging to that post, most ot 
whom had retired to rest, that any luither 
effusion of blood was pi evented. One of 
the conspirators has been seized, and tour 
were found on the post ; hut the rest, con- 
sisting ot sixteen men, luve escaped into 
the bush with their arms and ammunition. 
The ringleaders in this affair are said to 
be two men named Fiet Lynx and Ste- 
phanus Windvogel, both formerly of tlie 
Provisionals. The remainder are all young 
soldiers.— Gra/iam’s Town Journal^ Feh. 
22 . 

We are liappy to state that the mnti- 
tieers (Cape Regt.— sixteen in number) 
who, after nimdeiing Lieut. Crowe, had 
fled into tlie/n/</i. or into Caffcrlarid, have 
been neaily all apprehended, and that, 
after a minute investigation by the Lieut. 
Governor into the circumstances con- 


nected with tliis horrid transaction, no 
connection or understiuiding between any 
of the Caffer chiefs and tlic mutineers 1ms 
been proved. Umkaye and Eno’s white 
son were the chiefs suspected, and though 
it would he premature to conclude that 
such suspicion was wholly groundless, yet 
it has been ascertained that the state- 
ments on which the suspicion rested at 
first, such as their having destroyed their 
gardens and prepared for war, turn out to 
be untrue. It is in Umkaye’s favour that 
he came to tlie Lieut. -governor at the 
inilitaiy jiost, as soon as he was sent for, 
thougii he knew that the affair was there 
undergoing an investigation ; and that, 
though tlie news had spread through Caf- 
terland, no excitement whatevci had been 
obseived at any of the kraals. Umkaye, 
by himself, is nobody, and it can scarcely 
be supposed that he would he so mad as 
to make war without communicating with 
the other chiefs. Not the slightest inih- 
cution ot any such communication, how- 
ever has been discovered. Had any of 
the chiefs been prepared to act with the 
mutiiieeis, as soon as the news spread 
that tlie mutiny had commenced, some 
movement would infallibly liave taken 
place. To this we may add, that the inn- 
tiiieers. though pressed by hunger, and 
vigilantly puisued within the colony, did 
not think Cafferland a safe place of refuge 
They intended to have plmidered a colo- 
nial i.irm, and then to have forced u retreat 
beyond the Orange River. — N. A. Adv. 
Mar. 111. 
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im.'-CEU.ANKOes. 

KAST-INUIA ’\ll'>riJM. 

An interesting, though not an exten- 
sive, collection of ob)ccts illustrative of 
the religion of the Hindoos, and of the 
antiquities, arts, manners, and natural 
liistory of the East, has been for some 
years attached to the Library at tha>East- 
India Houso. Access to this museum 
has been hitherto restricted to persons 
obtaining orders for their admission from 
some member of the Court of Director; 
and it is hut justice to the Court to aon, 
that such orders have always been granted 
readily, upon application being made for 
them by any respectable individuals. In 
order, however, to provide additional 
facilities for the visits of those to whom 
the contents of the museum may be 
likely to afford information or interest, 


the Court has recently determined that 
It shall be oi)en to tlie public, without 
rc.senc, one day in tlie week, when 
tickets of admission w'ill be dispensed 
with. Accordingly, the Aliiscum at the 
East- India House will be opened to the 
public every Saturday during the yew. 
except in the month of September, from 
the hours of eleven to three. 


TIIF. FKINCE or OUDE. 

His highness Ecbal-ood-Dowlah ar- 
ved in town on the 16th May, 
mied by two of his suite. The prmw, 
ho is about thirty, tall and stout, ^s 
in of the late Shums ood-Dowlah, who, 

^ing during the life-timeof bis elder be 

ler, Ghazee-ood-Deen, king of ^ ’ 

is heirs are, by the Mahomedan law, 
»rred from tlie succession to the tnro 
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A non DEACON ROBINSON. 

A magnificent testimony of respect and 
affection lias been presented to Archdea- 
con Robinson, of Trinity College, and 
Lord Almoner’s reader and prolessor of 
Arabic in the university of Cambridge, on 
resigning the archdeaconry of Madras, by 
Ills numerous friends and admirers in that 
presidency. It consists of a superb centre - 
jiiccc, an elegant inkstand, and the mate- 
riel of the table, of tlie costliest descrip- 
tion. The centre-piece is a tripod, rising 
fiom which is a plantain tree, loaded 
with luxuriant bunches of fruit, while its 
graceful drooping leaves overshadow the 
groiij) below, and its stern supports a 
basket, containing a beautiful cut glass 
for flowers. On one side is a Bnilimin, 
seated in the posture peculiar to bis na- 
tion. and with dovvneast face, attentively 
penising the Tamil rrayer-booK, the re- 
jnesentative of the native ehnrehcs ot 
Tanjore, so long under the atieetioiiate 
and especial care of the archdeaeoii. On 
tlie second, is a Peisiaii, habited in the 
costume of Ins eimntiy, leading the Old 
Tt'stafneiit, tianslated into that language, 
fioiii the oiiginal, by the ai< hdeaepn, 
(luring a residence of twenty yeais. On 
the third, is a sheep and lamb, uith aero- 
sicr, enihlematic ol the Chiisti.in Clmieli 
gciK'ially. Beneath the Brahmin is a 
pagoda. III alto-relievo, with the waves 
dashing to its base, and (he sun ri'ing 
hoin behind the lulls. On the socoml 
(ompaitment, is the cathedral ot St. 
(ifoige, siiriounded by its palms, and 
(wcciited m a similar manner; while on 
die lust IS the following inseiiptioii . 

I’rescntcd to 

The rii'v. Tlioinas llolunson, A.M. 

Arehilcacon of Madtas, 
m teslitriony of the esteem .and affection 
with will! h he was reganital liy the 
(’lfrt;y and I.aity of Ills Archde.iconry. 

?^othiiig can be more appropriate than 
the design, or more pcileet than the exe- 
cution, of this elegant tiihute, w liieli is in 
hosted Sliver, relieved occasionally by 
blight touidies, and stands on a massive 
plateau, corresponding with the chased 
fnid liiglily.finished oiiiameiits. 'Ihe ink- 
stand IS eciiially beautiful in its vvoikman- 
sbip, and bears a similar inscription : the 
taper- stand being the lotus-flow'cr, ot 
which the hud forms the extinguisher. 
Ihe whole reflects the greatest credit 
the artists, Messrs. Braitliw’aite and 
Jones. 


h.m. forces in the east 

PHOMOTIONS AND CHANG fS. 

■y t. Dir//,-v. (in Ht'iigrtl). Assist. Surg. A. Woo 
MsirUy L. Drags., lo be assist, surg. ( 

Bombay). R. 13. I’rettiiohn 
-Co, M bv {nir(h.,v. Halkctl prom. (“J.{Keb..'l 
i^nict A. Scudamore to be lieiit., v. Knighld 


(18 Feb.) ; Tomet M. M. French, from h.p. 3d Dr. 
Gu., to be cornet, v, Scudamore (9 March).~(iile« 
.Syinonds to be cornet by purch., v. French who 
retires (30 do.). 

nth L. Drags, (on passage home from Bengal). 
Maj. 11. Fane, from 9th F., lo be bent. col. by 
purch., V. Brulton who retire* (lyOct. 37). 

lOrA L. Drags, (in Bengal). (Japt. G. J. Me 
Dowell to be major by purch., v. Mercer who re- 
tires (4 Aug. 37) ; Lieut. P. Bonham to be capt. by 
purch., V. McDowell; Cornet 1). H. Mackinnon 
to be licut. by purch., v. Bonham; and J. R. 
O’Connor to be cornel by purch., v. Mackinnon 
(all 2:i March 38). 

2d Foot (at Bombay). H. Picrey to be tns. by 
purrh., V. Reniiitk who retires (9 March .IH).— Ens. 
John McDonald, from 3ttli F , lo be licut., v. 
Mackenzie e ishieretl by sen tenet* of a general court- 
martial (II May .'iH . 

‘.itl F(M,t (in Ileng.il). Capt. R P. Eason, from 
h.p. unattached, to be ea|)t.. v. R. Mi Nabb who 
exi h., ret. dif. (.'i April 38) ; Cajit. s. F, Cox, from 
h.p. 2d Ceylon legt . to i ccapt., v. R. P. Eason 
who cxcli. (8 do.) , Lient. J. C. Rouse to be capt. 
by nurch , v. Cox who rotiics ; Eus. W. J Doi- 
(hill to be lleut. by purch., v. Rouse; and C, W . 
Green lo be ens. by purch , v. Dorchill all 7 do ). 

Wi Foot (in Bengal). Capt.G. L. Davis to hemajor 
by purth., v. Fane prom, in 11th L.Ui^s. ; Lieut. 
A. llarper to be <apt, by puich , v. Davis; and 
Ens. (\ Elmhirst to be bout, by purch., v Harper 
(all 17 Oet. .■;7) ; (rco, IVaison lo be ens, by purch., 

V Eludnrst (24 April .38). 

Lit// Foot (ill Bengal). H. Penny lo be ens. by 
purch., \. Vea prom, in/th E. 9 March 38). 

Kit// Foot (in Bengal), Ens, M. E. Aimenes to be 
lieut., V. Adams dei. 11 Sept, .'-t?); Cadet Tilt*, 
(lan, tl I, I be ens., v. Ximcnes (9 March 38). 

21.Nt Foot (m V.D, Land). '2d-Lic*iit. A. .Seton lo 
be Ist-lKul. bv ptinh., t. Hume who leiiies; H. 
VV. Marlin to be 2d-licut. by purcli., v. beton (both 
2 March .’HI). 

2(>t// Fw/t (in Bengal). M.aj. Gen. Sir John Col- 
borne, «! » . 11 ., Irom 94th F., to be col , v. (icn the 
Earl of D Uhonsie, o.< «., dec (28 March .’38). — 
Lienl Eyre Lynch, fiom h.p. ‘Kith F., to be lleut , 

V strong app. p.tymastcr (11 May;. 

31st foot (m Bengil). Licut (jcn. Sir Colin 11a’- 
kett, K 1 . 11 ., from 7Kt F., to beeol., v. Licut. Gen 
Sir Edvvaul Barnes, c c b. dec. (23 March tW). 

.39f// Foot (at Madras) .Suig. F. Sievewnght, 
.M.u , from 4.",th F, to be surgeon, v. Hamntoii 
who exch. (13th .\priL,li).— Capt. Wrn.W’otKl, from 
(I'lili F , tobetapt., v, T. 11. Kiikley who retires 
u}»oii li.p. unattached, rec dif. (4 May). 

4(it// Foot (at Bombay '. Ens. R. Armstrong to be 
lleut, by purth., v. Lewis who n tires; Win. Irwm 
to be CHS. bv puiih., v. Armstrong bolli 2 March 
.i!b.— Fn^ H. H.ilketl to be lieut. by purch., v 
Willock who letires; .James Johnston to be tns. 
by purch., v. Halketl (troth 2.1 March). 

44t/i Foot (m Bengal). Lieut. Edw. Ffenncll, 
from h.p. 2(Hh F., to be lieut., v. Stuart app. to 
7th F. (11 May). 

.Ml/// Fw/f (III N. .S. Wales). C. R. Grimes to be 
cn.s, by punh., v Wyatt who retires (Ki March.iy). 

.'i.'irA Foot (at Madr.us). Licut. .1. R. Magrath to 
be adj., v. Heriot who resigns adjliy. only (19 Sept. 
.37)-— Lieut. J O. Cuffe, from h.p. 4.')th F., to be 
lieut., v. Walker app to 88th F. (13 April 38). 

()l.vC Foot (in Ceylon). Staff Assist. Surg, F. Sh«I- 
liB .Sanir to be assist, surg., v, Cameron whose 
anp has not taken place (2 March 38).— serj. Maj. 
T. Jones to be ens., v. Cary dec. (9 March). 

62d Foot (at Madras). Capt. F. J. Ellis to be ma- 
jor by purch., v. Malr who retires (10 March .38 .— 
Ens. (ieo. Mackay to be lieut. by purch., v. Ma- 
tltfas prom. ; L. B. Tyler to be ens. by purch., v, 
Mackay (both 23 March) — Capt. O.W.Gray. from 
h.p. 9th F., to lx* capt., v. Campliell ap|i. to 7th 
F. (13 April).— Eus. G. J. Fulton to be lleut, by 
purch., V. K. S’loliell whoretiris. and .S'erj. John 
Dane, from S/ili F., to been*, by purch., v. Ful- 
ton (both lllh May 38). 

•Mh Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. CoL John Peddie, 
from 7/!d F , to be bent, col., v. Arbvuhnot, who 
exch. (23 Feb. 38). -Capt. G. S. Devenll, from 
7;ih F., to be rapt., v. Egerlon who exch. (2 
Mauh).— Lieut. W. J. Owen to be rapt , v. Bowlby 
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dec. ! El'S. J. H. BrmRhurst to be lieiit., v. Oweii 
{both 17 Mnnht; Thos. Ross to be ens. by purch., 
V. Dawson ap|>4 to Ulh E. DrH«;s. (-Jad do.) ; Cadet 
VV. P. Purnell to be ens., v. iiringhurst ('24 do.) 

<»lsf Foot (at St. Helena). Ens. H. .1. Savage to 
be bent, by pnnh., v. \rih Caniplull who r thes; 
and F. S. Stokes to be ens. by punh., v. Sav.igc 
(both 11 May). 

Hi (’!'( f.— Cnpt. O.W. Gray, of l!2d F., to be major 
in anny ilo Jan. 37b 

Afew. — James Connell, lately superseded ^s 
assist, surg Id 3d L. Drags., has been reinstated m 
his rank. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

A>>h'als. 

Aprii, '5(1. F.matmrl, Fleming, from Ralavia 3(ith 
Pee ; od Peii/anee (foi Rolteid.im).— /)c f'/ ’e>idi‘)i, 
Fleur, fiom H.itasia; oil Plymouth —30. 
(l'G"iinf, Robertson, from Chni.i llih .tan ; Oi- 
Jmuft, ( ameron, from Bombay 2(ilh Dec. . and 
Adf)i) Mam, from Bengal lllhPer. ; all 

oH I iverpnol -11'// IkukUi', Versherv, from Bat.i- 

sii 24th Pee : ofT Plymouth. — M ay 1. .Vse/, 
Stead, from Boml).iv, 2!)th Dee Fi/i»<>‘< dim, 
11 >y, from I bina 12th Dee. /? ■’jj.’-'.'Av, Haml.n, 
fiom Beng.il I'ttli Pee.; .and Ho^olmd, Croiuh, 
from rl'ina 2id Oit.lH37. and lldifav 2d Xjuil 
10.13 : all.it Dr il Stuckland, from whaling 

'oy.age; .U C<"\c'.. — Pr,i’i''hi‘ i>, .fameson, (lum 
Bengal Uilh Du ; oil’ KaMbonine. — F/ oam. 
Heath, from Bondvv 2d Ian. ; oil 1.ivcn>ool- J. 
K'.Vy, Km.'T. tiom Soiitb ''cas, a. P'-.al,— .dib'o 
fifr'. Will nson, from M.iuntins Flth Jan.; oil 
Pover.--4 7'''iy, Reid, from Bombay Mb Pec . 
olf Luc'rponl — 11. Dukf of n>-'lfor<i, Bowen, from 
Bengal 12lh Jan. ; eir Pcm/.;mce.- M IVouirt, 
B.inks, from Bengal (Calcutta 27tb Dee); .at la- 
in ])ool.—B/ on e-.s ('htn lotto, Spioule, Iroin Bom- 
bay 17th .Ian ; olf CcfU -- l.'>. AbcAdw/ , Bav. tioin 
Bombay 11th J ui , and Cajm 2"d Fob ; ofT Ply- 
mr iitb —Ihotln'ii Towns, troin Cbma Dltli Pet , 
.and Ci|H‘2tith Feb.; and tfccbcn, < uinton. lu»m 
Bombay ilst \ug , Point do (r rib' loth Oct, Co 
ioo'bo 2(i 11 De<., and Cape JJst Feb. both <31 
.Sc illy -Ihi^h-hmovsi'i, Biekctts fiom (him i7'h 
Pec. J off I’ortland —It). F'dI (.n /, Talbott, fiom 
Mauritius 2'>th .1 m , and Catie -Mst Feb ; off 
H,^stlngs — Jt/uK, Hunt, from Mam itms loth Fed) , 
and Ascension 2(lth March; oil’ Portsmoutb - 
Viiik, Middlefo'i, fiom Maimiuis 2/II1 
Jan , off 'IVirbay.- JVc//o)ef"n. I.idclell. fiom 
M.adras 17th Jan., and Cape Iblh Mircli; .mil 

Tiuf Ifntoii, He.ieb, fr-'m Modri- 21th . I m., nul 
Cape Hlh Maoh; boll) off I'ori lard —Hoolw.i . 
Ho’iuing, fr'Mn Bt'i’g d 17th J m , and ( .ape llih 
Mareh : off Bccehv Head. C.iluion, FiiKK.n, 
from Bo'rdiiv 1 1th Jan , and C.ane .'llh Moth; off 
Plymouth,— r ;))(/)•)'», Brown, tioin V P. 1. ind 
l/ih lati. . off Penzanee.— (.//•'oon, Votkes. Irom 
JBoinliay .'ilh I.m., and Caniiaeoie 14th t'o ; tiff 
Liverpool — 17. iawbm, Wimble, from Bengal 
llih Jin ; off Portland. — /{f-//)/e, Unhardson, 
from Boiribay Pith Jan . .and Cape I t M.arch, off 
Plymouth ,- ( the F»uith, Pr.iyn i, Iiom 
China Kith .I.m. off Falmouth —(>) ■/fto, fiom 
''<)iith Se,rs ; off Torbay . — John /r/)o» , 'riiompson, 
from Bombay 2lst .I.m.; off 1 irernool. — hot, 
(jiitnth, from Manilla -Joth Pec.: m tlie Channel. 
^J II OP }h oil’ll, Dunb'p, fioin China IJihJaii. , 
c,ir Waterford.— Ul. VVuitiirk, Lillie, fiom Cey- 
lon 1.3th Per., and Cape 24th Feb. ; ctfl’ Ptemouth. 
- Rajii.ithiw, Uitcbie, from China 12th .Ian.; off 
Falmouth.— Rrt/od, Cassie, ftom M.iuri.ius bth 
Feb.; and Bantam, beholwert, from Batavia 1st 
Jan. t both off Sell ly.— I*). Itoi/ol Geon'r, Biehards, 
from Bengal 12tli Dec., Madras 7lh Jan., and C..pe 
7th March; off Plymouth —20 H.M.S. Clnhtei't, 
K»*ppel, from Ascension; and H.M.s. Thalia, 
Campbell, from Cane 1.3th Marih, and .Ascension ; 
both at l*ortsmoutn.~S'»' John Bar Brnl, Cum- 
ming, from Mauiitius 27th J m. , tiff’ i’ortsmi iilli. 
—-Resource, Smith, from Ca))e 21st Feb. ; Mua 
Ann, Anderson, from Mauritius 2]st Ian.; and 
Orisea, \ndcrson. from Sin/*a|ioie ,Mh Dec. ; ..11 ,11 
Deal.— . Campbell, from Batavia 4th Pec., 
and Cape 14lh Fell.; at Cowc-s.— '22. 'iloinithtumt 
E/pfctnji<o))r, Toller, from Bengal in’d fan ; off Ply- 
mouth Freinlm. from V D. I.aiid 
22d Dec., off Brighton — Roiei, Karnes, from 


South Seas; and MacAlpin, from .Sinoa 
pore ISlh Dec. ; b<)th at Deal — *23. Seorirt , 
ImH. from Bengal 21sl Jan., and Cape 2lBt March * 
off Porthinoulli.— Cecjner/c'. Cook, from Musc>)))‘. 
at Deal — Eliza Stewiut, Miller, from China i7t)l 
Jan.: off Falmouth.— Lcuoaei, VVright, from \ 
Wales 31 St Pec.; off Flymonth —»)•«, f/. ' 

worth, from Mauritius; at Bristol.— lop, Ilolmes 
from Mdiiritnis dth Feb. : off ('ork,— .^/)e)-,.,.f,„,C ! 
Rotiinum, Scott, from China 10th Jan., and (’aim 
2fith March; off the Wight — 24. North IhitiL 
F.ryjB. from N.S. Wall's Oh Jan., .'ind Hid 
J. meiro ; off Portsmoulb.— i.ocU^ frnin 
Singapoie, llth Jan ; oft’ Porllaml.— E)),,/,;,' 
b,)i, from Bengal 2.')lh Uct.. .md Cape lOih Feh. • 
and Taroitosia, Cndcrwoud, fiom Bengal >0({ jr,,', ’ 
and Cape2(itt! M.arch ; both off I iverpnol."— 
h.ie, VV heeler, from South Se,is; off 1 Ivmouth' 
—■Amh, Sparkes, fioni Mam itiiis llth leb,, auj 
Cape mil .Miireli ; off’ Margate.— (Virner, K.ai. 
fiom V.D L-and 24lli Noi.. at Deai.-i,;,) 
Brook*, Irom Mauritms 121b Fib.; off M 
St. (,i >iur, Crawford, from d tto 31st .bun', 
ihi Clyde. — 'Villiam fl mr. Lilts, trom N.s.w'jlrs 
New /a.d.md, ailil Huasto; at Swaiiso 1. ~2() ’ 
E'O-V, Baltcisou, trom Muiritins 2lsl Feb, ; ofl 
Dover —R< '^lhuydlT, Irom BaUvi’i j^i 

Jan, oil '-ealoid —hn ^wcll, llaswcll, from Maij. 
ritius 1st Feb , .md C ipe (Mi Matih and Uabrll.i 
Robertson, fiom Cbma llth .I,m , and Cape 1 .'ib 
Marih; iKitb off' (oik - Cai'yyjso, Smeith. tu'm 

Manridiis IJili Jan.; oil Dove' Fiitnwi, l.’ea- 

tbiis, (lorn Bengal (Calcutta I'/ih Ian.) , off I.i- 
vei))ool 

Dri>'iriift cf. 

At’iiii, 2.-). Willey, foi Betmng aiul 

Singapore, and l‘mk. Bornl/, lor Ase'‘iisK?n , both 
from Peal.— 2(). Ir'tit’a, Hyde, for N.^. Wale,; 
fiom Pe.d - 27. Eiitriiurr, Fe.n'm, tor Algua 
B.w; fio’ii Deal t'hrlvha. Small, for lb iigal , 
floill Bllsl'il - ’It llnirhiAni), Rrslmill, f(n Mi. 
dias horn Deal - -.'I F.h .iJ’ith, 1 bill, for N S, 
W.iles; and M.ii ' nldowriy , for Mann 

tills, both fd'iri Dial.— Mah, Aiidey. loi 
Bengal, and Yi-i't, 'lycr, for Cluiia; iKith Irom 

I, i\ 1 1 pool! --C ))'((/./, links, lor Cliin.i , from 
Bristol (lOth M,.v from l.ivetpool) May ’. 
Nii'ififiis, Ntwunnbe, fur V. 1). Land ((Oti- 
vuis) ; Jvhn 'ilnmirk, B\ron, lor N .s. Wales) 
lOiUKfsi. Sn-itaii, M.oii', for Algo.i Ikiv , 
and Ih-'iiafih, Wood, tor New Soul h Wales, 
.nil fiom Deal —l<Jtr,i, Tapp, for Bengal ; ami 
hiihrof In- rii'ifri , 1 bugreai es, lor Boinbav : Imlll 
lioni I iveipool.-- la/v. Her vis, for Rio dc .I'liieiio 
.111(1 C.ipe, liom Boiisinonlb.- Idu, Cun le, ha 
Bnig.d , fiom .shcjiis — l.iiim-a Mmno, Dull, for 
Maiiiilius; f.-om F.ilmomh.— 4. 0/o’r/(, Coll.ird, 
lor Madras, '^triit*, ,uid Cbma; and Thomu^ 
IF'/.v’i. b'owi', bn M lunnus ; 1 otb from Peal.— ' 
Wiiham Mourn, Boaidiier, loi Bengal: fmin 
Deal. -P ilaiiil, 'I'ait. tm .N Wales . from Hria- 
t(d (airivcd fa odondi try iKtIi May).— (i. IfnW- 
liintee, Proctor, for N’.s W , lies (emigrants) ; from 
Cowis. — Vsirt, fiillus, for M idras and ntng.il ; 
from Portsiuontli, Pemmg, Lawson, for China; 
from I.iverpool.- 7 Lhihle limohi, Wi.bs, tor 
Bombiy; from Portsmoutb.— J/ir/m/, Galhreath, 
lor Mauritius; fiom 'shields.— H. Snioh L/cuMh, 
Davison, lor M.ruritius; from Deal.— SM/lnm 
Poole, for Singapore . :\ni[ i\I'il‘ihar, Diniloi), for 
M.iuriiius and Buig.il , iKith from (Ireenoik.— !l 
Mrinuon, Lv cry, for Bomb ly ; from Llanelly.— 
S/ierul.ioi, Munis, for South Auslrali.i . fm'" 
De.il. — Co/ww/x), Mackell.ar, for Madras and Beii- 
gal; Irom Portsmouth —(n/lon, Chaffee, for H't- 
tavr.i ; liom Liverpool.— 1(1 Minvrim, Ireland, tor 
Madras; from Portsmouth.— Wilson, 
for ( hma; and KUnia, Snopson, for Bengal ; both 
trom Liverpool.— 11 F.nf^iand, Rac, for Bengal . 
trom .Shields.— 12. AJnunne., MacTaggatt, for 
Capo, South Aiisir.vlia, and Launceston; trom 
Deal.-13. A>milt, Mavdonald, for Cape: B«’' 
dnrr, .Smith, for Mauritius ami Bengal: am 
Fnnives, K’.rkus, for V.D. Land and N.S. VVale^ . 
.all from Deal.— 14. Wilham Mittalfi. Plnhpso . 
for N S. VV.iles (enugraiUs ; fioiii Plyniontn. 

II. M. brigremvv. King, for East Indies : 
Portsmouth,- -IV (Pow) Rodj^er, Hall, for ' 

W.ilis trom C.reen(H*k.--].7. Pa(rnf/ia, rnrsoni 
tor N.S. VVales umigrnnls) ; fiom Deal.-;" i 0. s ' 
I’tmrnl, Muddle, foi Cliina; and ’ 

hir, lor VI) Land Imth from Deal-- „ 
itnlfon, Brown, for I’ciiaiig and .snigapnre . 1 



I ivcrpool.— 17 . Ltfrf;/ l<il:ht;rhert, Fcrner, for 
v. s. Wales; from Deal. —CoMW^*)n, Holbrook, 
nr ('hjn.a: from Liverpool. — IW. 1/tabrlln Vuoper, 
I'urrie. for Bengal ; from Clyde.— 20. Ciesrent, 
Coldie. for China; from Deal — 21. Cnn-norvon, 
Irving, fnr N.S Wales Ki/eo, Noble, for ditto ; 
Miiijioicer, Headley, for V.D. I.and; Amwrll, 
llc^^e. for Mauriuus ; and C4m)llnr, Willi.mna, for 
Mauritius and t'eylon; all from Deal.— 24. Sundn, 
GrVig. for Bengal; Mfitcolm, Sim, for Batavia 
and Singapore: and fh-rrulenn, (Irundell. f<»r 
Roinhay ; all from Liverpool.— C/tv 0 / London, 
Maitin, for Cape; Irnm Deal.— 2d. W/cj mder 
/}„yoig. St. Croix, for China; fiom Deal.— B/nAv-- 
ln/. Holmes, for Bengal; from Liverpool. 
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Pfir* Rnja^fAfln, ^from China: the Hon J. R. 
Drummond, lieut. Royal Navy. 

Per Urnniii, frenn Bombay: Mrs. HebliCTt and 
two children; Mrs. Nixon and child; Sir Thos. 
Sevestre, Madras medical service, retired , Master 
and Miss Thompson 

Per Mount. P'Jphl nst*nr, {rnm Benfful : (see 
passenger*, l.ist month, p.. '>7)— additional : Master 
L. Sutherland. 

Per /Ibrrrrombie nobtnsoni hom China*. John 
Rus-ell Reeves, Ksq.— From *the Cape • Mr. An- 
thony Ohph.int ; Miss Rivers; Master Ollphant. 

Per Arnli, from Mauritius ; Mrs. Sparkes, 

Per Theodo'.iu, from Bengal : Mr. and Mrs* 
Tomlin and four children ; Mr. and Mrs Edwards. 


Home InteUigcnce. 


PASSENGEllS I'llOM INJHA. 


JW H. C. steamer lien niee, from Bombay .'lOtli 
M,mli lot ossier and hue/.: The Earl and Coun- 
l, ,s of Cardigan ; Mon. W. L. Melville, Beng.'l 
( s. ; R. D. I-M.inl, Esq., Bombav C.S. ; J. El- 
liat, Esq ; C.ipts. Il.illand F.ong, Boniliay army , 
J)r. Fraser, (iitfo ; l.ieut, tJ. P. Eaton, Madias 
.i)niv; Licut. 11. W. Powell, H.M. !»lh regt. 

I’er id steaiivr, from Malta, ,Vr. ; Sir 

liolurl Wilmot lloiton. Hart , late govirnor ol 
; (Vlou , (.apt. 'staniuis, &c. 

l>fi (.KUi'e the t'oidth, from ( hin.a : Mrs .and 
Miss I'lioiu.ts; CtiaiU's Tliom.is, Eo,q. , Ml. H. 
slidrpe , Ml Oswald. 

rn .John O’fr'iuiif, fromt'hma: P E. RoIh'U- 
s('i), i'si|., T.A.Oibl), Esq., M. Darnell, Esi|. 

}’n Ihike of lldj\»d, inm\ Ihngal. Mrs. Boi- 
1, til ; Mrs lU'dill, Mrs Bowen ; Mis- Row; Ills 
Ihaltni ', the Naw mb lkl),il-«K)d-l)o\vl,ih, ol Oiide, 
.iiulsuileof Sis poisons : ('apt. Coveiit'*y, Bengal 
Cn.iliy. I K'lit Boile.iu, aitilleiv. Lieut. Ellis, 
<1 iih N 1., l.iLU t. Iiiglis, N.I.. - Baines, Fs'i ; J 
Mai'loiii, l'’s(i ; IJcliildren; a n.itive and J Eu- 
ri'iieaii sei v mis. 

I'ri U tr'liitr, from Bengal ind t.ipe: l.ady 
R\.ni; Miss llyan ; Mrs. p r.'inks ; Mi-,. K. ('. 
siiiitli, Mrs. Bi swell, II. B. W. R nosav, E'q , 
Rdi'.dC^. C.ipl Boswell; Capt. \. ( li.iiKv lek , 
liili F , 111 ( harLO ot iin.ilids: I lent.ll Bniiliniy. 
LM-I FiisiU'Cis ; Sir John ,ind L uly lletsi Ik II, horn 
llu'Cipe, Misses Franks, Cii.ili.tm, Sniilli, Mu- 
K. n/u’. -iiid three H('tsih(ll, M.isters Shaw, Rvan, 
I'rank-, ‘sale, Urah.un, tw'o Hcisihcll, and Smiih ; 
iinaUils, iSiC. 


h'l ff'e/liiny/on, from Madras: Mrs. Cator , 
Mis Ilmiict*, Mrs. W.iltcr; Lieut. W Bat.s, 
h M. 7B' re^t . John Owen, f!sq , M.M s , Fns 
HolicitsMi IjthN.l., Mr, N, Morrsoii: Misses 
Hiiiiti r, t’\() .ilU'i, and Moni-on, Masleis Hud- 
listoii, Cator. Hooper, .Moirison, .md smipson. - 
In in the (ape Mis. Hamilton . Mis Hulher- 
linl, Mrs. Rcilmiy. Mis, S\me, C.ipt, Robert- 
sail, R N , J E. Rntlieiford, Es(|., Or. I.aiii;, 
Misas n. million, three Riithcif rd, M.irsh, md 
Hellaiiiv, Masteis Rutheiloid ami M,a''sh. — (The 
lalliiwing weic 1 mded .it theCqie: Mis l-ivcr: 
Mis ‘'uiyih; M.qor Fryei ; ('apt F. Chalmers; 
Ml A, (,oidon ; Master \V. Chalmers, A.c ) 

I’f'i 'I'l ue id /‘(IK, from M.idias: Mis. Itus- 
s(il. Mrs Hoisley; Mrs. Charles Oakes; Mrs. 

1 riiideigast ; Mis. Keighly ; tin* Hon. C. F. Rus- 
■'Cl, •' si|, , late member of couiieil: M.ij. (leii. (' 

' ^lgole'^x, C.B. ; Junes tnnosley, Ksrj . latr* 
u'.st memher of medical iKiaid; (,’. L. Prciider- 
riasl, isM] , C.S. ; J. F. Bishop, Fstj. , James 
Nort.Esq.: Miss Jane Biishby . .M.istens E Biish- 
A ‘iiid two Wylhe ; rhddren, servants, Ait.— From 
'H* ( ape : Mrs. C.ipt. Hammond; Miss and M is. 

0 Hdimnond. L. Twentyman, Esq.; J, Chis- 
'ulni, F:s(i._(('apt. J. Bower, Madias start', w.is 
'■mded at the Cape), 

Bd Por/ne, from Bombay ; Mrs. Outram .uul 
k'" 'j and three children ; Mrs..Stock- 

, \‘“j fhree ditto; Mis. Riehurdson and child; 
• VI. Macdonald, Esq., merchant ; R. Fergusson, 
iJ.vV ' ^* Lo Geyt. Esq.; Lieut Woml- 
■<ni, in charge of invalids; Master Hathway ; 

of Major Blair; 4.') invalids of H.C. 
steerage passengers.- From the 
iwl^’ ^****it and four rhiklren; Mr. M.ac- 

1 , M-N.I.; Mr. D.Uitchic.-tThctol- 

0., ''*"<•‘'‘1'" the Cape: Major .md Mrs. 

''.artillery; Mr. and Mrs Willisandlwo chil- 


E.ipccted, 

Per (’o)nnirill, from Bengal: Mrs, MacLeod; 
Mis. Burney; Mrs. Agnew; Mrs.Stewart; Mrs. 
Bell; P. M MacLeod, C.S., Esq. : Col. Faithfull.; 
Col. F. Walker; Col. Burney . Col. Harris ; Dr. 
Murray, A. S.; l.ieut. Z. N. Mallock, B A.; T. 
Boiinarte. Esq : .f.Tosh, Esrp ; C. R. Martin, Es*q., 
(‘.“s. , Mons tulieii; Miss Laurence; Miss Bell ; 
tnree Ma-ttrs Burney *. two Masters Burney ; two 
Masters Agnew: two Europe.m servants. 

I'er Mm ion, from Bengal; Mrs. Davidson; Mrs. 
McDonald; Mis. Cathrey : Signora Schicroni ; 
C. I). Oavulsoii, Fsq.. C .s. ; Or. Muilio: Capt. 
Mi\ndrews; Lieut. M.icOonaid, R. N. ; C Hut- 
dim*., Esq.; Capt. Fraser: I.icut, Cat!iri*y, 1.1th 
Oi.igs. , C.ipt. C. (iover ; I 'cuts. Phillpott and 
Raitisvv; L. Playfair, F.s(|., Masters Oavjdsoii 
.iml Hogaitli ; two Masters Goodfellow ; Mis.s 
Davidson. 

I'n Thomo', Gn'nvdle, from Bengal : ."sir Charles 
l)'(>\lv, Rir*., .and Lady D’Ovly, Miss McLeod; 
Mis, SuHieiland and diild; James Dewar, Esq , 
C. S.. ,md Mis. Oew.n. (,. \dams, Esii-, C.S, 
ami Mrs \duus ami two children; Mr. ,ind Mrs. 
Pie-ton . tliice Misses llimter.md Master Hunter ; 
(■apt \(lains, Lieuls M.uter ami Tulioi.B. C.; 
Lk lit-, (ii.aiigc, Turion, ami Rind, 13. .\’. I. 

Pei Duke of hu'/lt, fioin Madias*. Mrs. McDo- 
nell; Mrs, (.riRi Ills ; Mrs Kerr; Mrs, Cnnning- 
h.iin: .K R. Mci oiiell, Fsq. . \V . F. Lockhart, 
Es((. : L O. Daniel, Esq. : A. P. Forbes, Esq, : 
1 .'. C, (iiillitbs, Es),. M B. Kerr. Esq.; Licut. 
Col Eii',l.iml, 111 ehnge of invalids; l.ieut. K. 
M.iriorih.iuks.- For Tiamiuehar . the Hon. K. E. 
Mourier, governor; Mis. Mnurier: Master .and 

Miss Mouner For C'uddalore: Mrs. Ashton; 

Win. Ashton, Esq. 

Pei lim kiii^nindiue, from Bomhay : Gener.al 
■md Mis (Khoriu*; MibS Osborne . Mis. Waddell 
amlthild: Mis. Crockett and three (hildreti; Capt. 
.md Mrs M.iferfield and three ditto: C.qU. and 
Mrs, Worn 11 uni sc and twodit'o, C.ipr. and Mrs. 
shadloith md two ditto; Rev. Mi. and Mrs. 
Rosen ami four ditto ; Capt. Sandei-on .mti child , 
Dr. Butt halt. Lieut. Owen, 11th M.N.I.; Dr. 
MiOoimell.H M..’)?!!! regt , and tliree d.mghters ; 
Jeh.mjee Nowiojee, .md Herieehoy Merwan^, 
son .ami nephew of Nowrajee Jaiusetjee; two chil- 
duii of C.ipt. Bulkley. 

Pei LobeUfi, from China; Mr. and Mrs. Barker ; 
Mr Ncsliill; Mr. H Constable. 

Pei i.eiirnd Ki/d, fiom China: Mrs. Foord ; 
Mrs. Ei wauls, J McKenzie Esq. 

IV/ Ci/f^net, from L.nmccston : Mr. E.Childers ; 
Mr. John Vanderplank. 

Per ixntinel D'lnter, from N S. Wales; HisExc. 
Sii Rfdiard Boiuke, late governor of the colony ; 
Capt.W'illiHins, aule-dc-camp ; Dr. Osborne, R.N. 

Pei '3/<i/.v i//«, from Madras (for Cape and Eng- 
land): Mrs. Blenkmsop ; Mrs. Gray; Mrs God- 
frey; Mrs. George; Mrs. Croggan; Mrs. Trevor; 
Dr. Gmlfrey ; Rev. Messrs. Gra;me, Blenkmsop, 
Deane, and George; Capt.Gr.ay*. Lieu ts. Croggan, 
Julius, Faulkner, and Donovan; Messrs. Lovell, 
Burry, and 11. Brunton; M.asters George, two 
Trevor, Adley, Langley, and two Blenkmsop ; 
Missts Godfrey, two Falkner, Blenkinso)), Brun- 
ton, and George ; 3 servants, 31 invalids ; 3 I'bil- 
dron. 

Per Si/mmHru, fiom Ceylon: Capt. .and Min. 
Ch.arleton and son. Paymaster and Mis Fiigion ; 
,Mrs. Rugger .and son ; Mi. '■‘bearm.ui; Master bl. 
John. 

Tt/* Hotjol 6ajc/i, fioin Bengal : Mis. Renner : 
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Mm. Singer and two children : Mr«. Parker and 
six ditto ; Miss Bradshaw; Cajit. Singer, B.N.l. ; 
J. P. Parker, Esq. ; two Masters Dyer. 

Per IJnf/ds, from Hobart Town; Mr. Wheeler; 
Mr. r, Wheeler, ; Mr. Wedge; Mr. Burney. 

Per Sophtx, from China : Mrs. F. P. Alleyn ; 
two Misses McNair. 


PASSE NGEHS TO INDIA. 

Per ^ain, for Madras and Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. 
Tapp; Lieut, and Mrs. Stokes ; Mrs. Durant; 
Mrs. Stone; Miss Tapp; Miss Williams; Lieut. 
Jackson, H.C. service; Mr. I'hornhill, do. Mr. 
Cockrau.do. ; Mr. lleywood.do, ; I.leut. Audain, 

H.M. Ifith F. ; Ensigns Baldwvn, Campbell, and 
filazbrook, H.M. 4th F. ; Ens. Morshead, 41stdo.; 
Dr. Cunte, and Assist, ‘'urg. Hunter, H. M, 3d 
Bufft ; Mr. Nicol ; Mr. Blake; Lieut. Leacock, 

H. r. Service; Messrs. Wilson, Gardener, Edward, 
and Cunningham, cadets ; Dr. Murray. 

Per Minerva, for Madras : Col. and Mrs.Paske ; 
rapt, and Mrs. Logan; Mr. and Mrs. Rippon ; 
Mrs. Langley; Mrs. Lavie; Mrs. Macfarlanc , 
Misses Mackenzie, Tulloch, Hams, Hoare, Young, 
and Hale; Capt. Bell; Messrs, Mackenzie, Moir, 
Green, Campbell, and Fiec. 

Per Ortvell, for Madras {corrected list): Cob 
and Mrs. Home; Lieut, and Mrs. Campbell; Mis- 
ses Stevens and Foindcstre ; Mmrs. Stevens, Ma- 
cartney, Russell, Silver, Smith, Maxwell, Mc- 
Lean, and Cooper. 

P(r Childe Hat old, for Bombay (additional). 
Mrs. Boaden. 

Per Htndoatnn, for Madras; Mr. Ncwlxuy; Mr. 
Clarke ; two Mr. Riihardsons for Madeira. 

Per St. Vitirent, for China : Messrs. Drysdale, 
Smith, Camian, and Fryer. 

Per ('t'Umbo, for Madras and Bengal ; Mrs. B.iir- 
field; (’apt. and Mrs. Whitlock ; (’’apt. .uid Mis 
Morns; Miss Morris; Capt. Pellowc; Mr. E. 
Northmore, 

Per Catherine, for M.idras and Betii'al : Mrs. 
and Miss McKetmie; Mr, and Mrs. M.iedon.ild . 
Mr. and Mts. Stowrll ; Miss Horem.m , Major 
Ellis; Capis. Humfrev atul W.irreo ; Mtsso. 
llaikcs, Strovrr, Withered, Wallue, Cheyiie, Da- 
niel, and Sherwood. 

Per Sir Kihoard Pof^et, for Bonibav : Mrs. Bcl- 
lasis ; Mrs. Crawley ; Mrs. Green, Miss Supple, 
Misses H and E. Hughes; Col. E. 1 1. Hell isis, 
Bombay Engincci s ; (’apt. Hughes, Bombay \rm^; 
('apt, Willoughby, do.. Dr. Purnell, do ; Mi. 
Purnell; Dr. OMtallar.an, Bombay Army; Mr. 
Anderson, Cadet; 1(K) Soldiers, H. C. Service. 

Per .John Mac Lallan, for N. S. Wales ; Mr and 
Mrs. Stephen Lambton, and two rhilrlren; Mr 
and Mrs. Holieitson; Mr. and tlrs. Curtiss; Mr. 
.fonalhan Hearder ; Mr. and Mis. Atwood, and 
♦ hild ; Mr. and Mrs. Rees, and two ( liildren ; Mr. 

I. .tones; Mr. T. Jones; Mr. and Mrs (.raliaiii, 
and two children; Mr. Haniley ; Mr Plummer; 
Mr. and Mrs, Kcimedv, and ^our children; Mr. 
and Mis. Fletcher, and three do. , Muss Fletcher ; 
Mr.' Skinner —Steerage Passengers: 24 men, 21 
women, and 2b children. 


MlsrFI.LANEOUS NOTICKS. 

The Toward Qiatle, Emmens, fiom London to 
ibe ‘■oiith Seas, wa.s wrecked on the eo;wt of Cali- 
fornia 7th Jan. The master, chief mate, and five 
lit the crew saved; the rest, 23 in number, who 
tcxik to the boats, it is feared, have perihlied. 

The Hero schooner was drive n on shoie in T.iblc 
Bay, Cane of Good Hope, during a gale from S.E. 
on the night of the Kith Match, but has Ixien got 
off and hove down. 

The St. Clair schooner struck upon the rocks in 
Saldanha Bay, and sunk. 

The Id/nx bark, bound from Sydney to New 
Zealand, was lost 19tb Nov. ; crew saved. 

The Harriet whaler, Kidout, late Christie, with 
.'iOd barrels of oil, waswretkedon a rcet near the 
Foejee Islands Kith July last: crew (except the 
carpenter) saved. 

The itr thailes MtCuith;/, vvhali was un 


shore In Holdfast Ray, South Australia, has been 
condemned and sold. 

The South Australian Company’s whaling ship 
South Auitraliun went on shore at Encounter Bay 
in a gale of wind, and bilged; some hopes were 
entcrtalnea that she would be got off’. 

The Mary, Donald.son, from London to Hobart 
Town, put into Lisbon 2fith April leaky, and 
would have to disehaige part of her cargo. 

The Karl Statihupe, Proudfoot, from N .S 
Wales to London, pul into Rio do Janeiro istli 
Feb., having been dismasted 18th Nov. in iat.^S 
long. 15 2 W. during a heavy westerly gale, and 
lost the second male. 

The Admiral Cnekhurn, L.lwrence, and the Har- 
rie.t, Cuthbert, juit into Oahu in Dec. last, the 
crew of the former having refused to do any more 
duly, and the crew of the latter being sick. 

The (lleniala, Watkins, from London to the 
Cane of Good Hope, which was driven on shore 
]7tn April near Bre>t, is gone to pieces, and great 
part of tlie cargo lost. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIKTHS. 

Match 24. At [), Brutiton-place, the lady of 
Major Horsburgh, Hon. E. I, Company s service, 
of a daughter. 

2.'). At Kdinlnirgli, t be lady of J. Mclderbuni, 
Esq., Bombay C.S,, of a son. 

27 . At Bedford, the lady of Major C. A. Munro, 
ut a son. 

April 21. At llcavitu’c, Exeter, the wife of Ma- 
jor \\ ahh, of a son. 

2‘>. At llvde. Isle of IVig’it, the lady of Capt 

J. Criddle, Indian Navy, ot twin boys. 

2h. In Brook-street, llielady of M.ijor the Hon 
G. Kejipel. of a (l.uighter, 

Mai/ 2. At lleh'>iisioke, the hdy of the Hon, 
and Bev Kiedorick Baling, of a son, 

1 {. At Camberwcli-giovo, the lady of Capt. 
Ali'x.inder Nairius of a i-on. 

— At AVallmgford, Ikrks, the w fe of Licui. 
Cecil Aiding, of a son. 

2.i. In Alliion-street, Hyde-park, the Lady of 
Philip Mdvill, E^q., of a daughter. 

Latebj. At Coiraii-brook, Carm.irthpnshire, the 
lady ot Lieut. Col S. Hughes, C.B , ]9lh Begl. 
Bombay Army, of a son. 

— At f^reat Malve.ii, the lady of Col. Wode- 
heusc, of a sun. 


MARRIAGES. 

Apill 17 . At St. George's, Haiiover-gqiiarc, M.v 
jor Macdowall, 44th Foot, and of Carruth, Ren- 
Irewshire, to Eleanor, third daughter of D. M. 
Grant, Es<i., of Ariulelly. 

24. At Monkstown, near Dublin, Patrick 
Andrew, Es(| , ai d., assistant-surgeon Madwi 
army, to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
fienj. H. Giierson, Esq., of Kingstown. 

At Glensaddell House, Aigyleshirc, Thos, Hay 
Camjdvell, Esq., of the Madras Artillery, to Mar- 
garet Fraser, eldest daughter of David Stuart 
G.ilbieiith, E‘q.,of Maekrehantsh and Gleiisaddell. 

2«. At Bath, W, L. I>. Scott, Esq., l«t regt. Ben- 
gal L ('., to Anne Fli/.a Montague, eldest daughtef 
of I lent. Col. Kirkwood, of Castletown, county 
bligo. 

May ]. At Dublin, 1'homas Pakenham, Esq.. 
late of the Bengal civil service, to SaiahJanG 
rdut of Willi.iin Joliiutoii, Esq., of H.M* •'’ * 
jigl. Light Inlaiiliy. 
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^ At Dlttlsham, in Devonshire. A. H. Hockin, 
captain Bombay anny, to Catherine Au- 
tfusta, only child of the late Capt. W. A. Mon- 
tagu, of the EasMndia Company’s marine aer- 

V ICC. 

2. At Alvesrtoke, Capt. J, IT. M. Struben, of the 
Dutch 13. I. C. ti., to Fanny, third daughter of 
]Vfr. A. Beattie, merchant, Gosport. 

12. At St. George’.s, .Southwark, William May, 
Esq., of the East-India House, to Susan, youngest 
daughter of T. Cooke, Esq., of Portland-terrace, 
iVcw Kent-road. 

15. At Edinburgh, Henry C- Hastings, Esq., of 
the lion. E.I. Company’s service, and eldest son of 
Sir Charles and Lady TIastings, to Mary, second 
d.inghtei of the late Henry 13. Wood, Esq. 

l(i. At St. Mary’s, Islington, Charles Wilkinson, 
M.n., of Claremont-square, New-road, to Janet, 
tlnrd dciugtiter of the kite James Gilmore, Esq.. 
M.n., of the Hon. E.I Company’s service. 

lU. At St Mary’s, Bryanaton-squaie, Lieut. Col. 
Bowler, Hon. E.I. Company’.s serMce, to Caroline 
Kliza, daughter of the late John Clutnpain, Esq. 

2'!. At Ipswich, Capt. Henry Harkness. of the 
Mnilras army, to Elizabeth Margaret, daughter of 
Kdwarrt llaum, Esq., of Ipswich. 

24 . At Chertsey, David Brakcnridge, m.d., of 
I’crrh, to Anna Love, widow of the late Lieut. 
B. T. Girau I, Madras Native Infantry. 

Laidy- Major H. C. Roberts, Bombay army, to 
Julia, daughter of the Rev. R. N. llaikes, vicar 
of Longhope, Gloucester. 


DKATllS. 

djmn. At Fairfield, Somersetshire, reregrine 
loliii, only son of Sir Peregrine P. F. Palmer Ai k- 
lami, Bait 

7. \t tiiiililford, Surrey, Heneage Girod, Esq., 
late lieutenant in the 2:21 Foot, aged :>7, after a 
long .and protracted illness, brought on by his ser- 
\ lies in a tropical climate. 1 le endured gre.U suf- 
feiinjts and privations when a prisoner of w.ir in 
the Isle of Fr.ince. This olflcer was a passenger on 
iKi.inl tlie Fast-India Company’s ship Mhyndum, 
icimimndetl by C.ipt. Stewart, who so iiohly and 
jMll.iiitly del'ended hi.s .ship in action with a French 
trig.-itc, on their passage to India. 

i:i Ai Oriel Lodge, Cheltcnium, Capt. C. S. 
Timm , R.N. aged (id. 

I't \t VVi'st-l.ixie, Parkins Prymi, Esq... retired 
lonini.iiidei H.N. This officer w.isat the taking of 
the Outeh squadron at the ('ape of (Jtxid Hope, 
uTulerl.oTd Keith; also served in the expedition 
to Egypt ; and was at the battle of Trafalgar. 

21. Capt. llughtjathre, country service. 

25. At his villa, Lansdown, Watkins Win. Mas- 
ne, Esq., late of the Bengal civil service, aged 70. 

— At Leamington, Col. George O’llalloran, late 
nf the 4th, or King’s Own Regiment. This gallant 
olticer soived in Egypt, and was wounded at the 


battl • of Alexandria, and subsequently during the 
Peninsular war, having been again woundM at 
Salamanca and Corunna. 

28. At 26, Euston-square, John Cover, Esq., 
formerly of Macao. 

29. Of rapid inflammation, Mary Anne Turner, 
of Lewish.im, Kent, aged IH, only surviving 
daughter of R. Turner, Esq., of Canton 

Afrty2. At Tower Garden, Tain, in his 47th 
vear, Capt. D. H. Mackenzie, of the Hon. E.I. 
Company’s service, Madras Artillery, and late 
Major-commaiid.mt of 11. TI. the Rajah of Nag- 
porc’s brigade of Artillery. 

— In Crawford-street, in her 59th year, Mrs. 
Catherine Simpson ; first married to the late Lieut. 
Col. James Edwards, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
Bengal service, then to John Simpson, Esq , of 
Lloyd's, and Burton-crescent. 

4. (‘apt. Henry Tcmpler, late of the H^n. E.I. 
Company’s naval servue, aged 53. 

5. At Haileybury ('ollege, Robt. Beatson, eldest 
son of the late Lieut. Col. W. S Beatson, com- 
missary-general, Bengal army. He was drowned 
while bathing with some other students in the Lea. 

6. In her Kith year, Katherine Eliza, second 
daughter of the Right Hon. Sii Charles Edward 
Grey. 

19. At T'hamcs Ditton, after a short illness, 
Lieut. Gen, Sir Thomas Brown, K.C.B , of the 
Hon. E.I. Company’s Bengal army. 

20. At Richmond, Catherine Franies, widow of 
the late Lieut. Col. J. M. Clements, in her .38lh 
ye.ir. 

21. At his house, Clarges-street, Piccadilly, in his 
71st yeai, Zathary Macaulay, Esq., father of T. B. 
Macaulay, Esq , laic fourth ordinary member of 
the Coiiiicil of India. 

— At .stokc-terraie, Devon port, Capt. Archer, 
late of ILM. 16th Liglit Dragoons. 

24. At ('arlisle, in his 79th year, George S. 
Mounsey, Esq., of Gilsland, one of her Majesty’s 
JiislKCs of the peace for (3uinbtTland, and for- 
merly major ni the Hon. E.I. Company’s 5lh regt. 
of Bengal Native Cavalry. 

27 . At the f.iniily mansion in Grosvenor-street, 
the Countess Amherst. 

iMtdij. At Milan, on her journey from Naples 
U) England, aged 76. Mrs. Marianne Starke, of 
Exmouth, eldest daughter of the late R. Starke, 
Esip, of Epsom, Suney, m-any years Governor of 
Fort St. George, Madias ; also, at Dinah, In Brit- 
tany, in his 34th year, H. J. H. Starke, Esq., 
nephew to the above, and eldest son of the late 
Lieut. Col. Starke, of Langhorne Castle, Carmar- 
thenshire. 

— At Dublin, Sophia Maria, youngest daughter 
of the late (’’.ipt George Blacker, Hon. E.I. Com- 
pany’s service. 

— On his pass-age from Bombay, Samuel, son 
of Mr. J. HawfiOii, Woodhouse, near Worksop, 
Aged 16. 
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N.B. The httfisPX. denote pi itua cost, or muntifiieturera' prices ; A. advance ( pei cent.) ^ 

(pel- cent.) on the same, fi .D. no demand.-The bazar mainni tv (Hjnal to 82 lb. g oj. ^ 
drs,, and lOoitiVJf maundi. equal to 11(» fuctorp maunds. Ouuil^s sold by Sa.Rupnes B. mds. produce 
5 to It per cent, moi e than when sold hi, Ct.Rupees F. r ^ jn 

Surat Cattdy te equal to im Ih. The Pecul w equal to L33i lb. The Corge t« 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, March 15, 1838. 


Us. A. 

Michora Sa.Rs. rwi. lo 8 r«l 

Bottles ••••»!'<' !» « - 

R- It'd. (I 0 — 

t’opuer .Sheathmgi Ui-diJ ..I'.nul. 8 

R lasers’, ‘h>- ^4 2 — 

Ingot do. 20 0 - 

Old (iross do. .*U 0 — 

Boll ‘jo. ;a 4 - 

do. 20 10 — 

Nails, assort do. ,'J(» u - 

Peru blab I't.Ks. »lo. .11 8 — 

Russia Sa.Rs.do. 

do. 2 1 — 

(’oltons, thmU P<c. <> « - 

Mvislins do. 1 2 — 

Yarn 10 to 17» loos. o 41 - 

(’utlery, fine l-'l '• - 

“'d). 

Ironmongery 

Hosiery, cotton -.tO. — 

Ditto, silk ''•!). - 


Rs. A. 
17 0 
10 0 
0 1(1 
.14 0 
.14 10 
20 14 

81 4 
.12 4 
.KJ 2 
ai 4 

82 8 

2 .1 
0 (» 
2 12 
0 7 
20D. 
.15D. 
.1.10. 
. 101 ). 
501) 


' R8.\. 

I Iron, Swetilsh, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 5 1 (d), 

I (lat do. 5 0- 

' English, sq do. 2 l.'i -~ 

i Hat do. 2 14 — 

I' Bolt do. .1 2 - 

Sheet do. 4 12 — 

! Nads twt. 0 8- 

Hoops E.ind. 4 12 — 

Kentledge cwt. Ill - 

Le,ul. Pig d 11* - 

I unstanipeJ do. (> 7 — 

Millinerv l.'tl). — 

! Shot, patent bag .14 

Spelter L't.Bs. F. md. 5 8 — 

iStationeiy — 

Steel, English (’t.Bs. E. md. b h — 

.Swedish do. (> 0 — 

Tin Pl.ites Sa.Rs. boxs 15 12 — 

Woollens, 111 oad (loth, fine ..yd. .5 4 — 

toaiso and middling. .. . Oil — 

Elannel tine b id — 


1 18 
t; 1.' 
fi 8 
•2.5 D. 

4 4 

5 !) 
5(1 1) 

5 10 
«i 4 
Hi H 
11 2 
4 4 


BOMBAY, March 24 , 1838 . 


Anchors 

Bottles, quart do? 

Coals b*'' 

Coppei, sheathing, l(;-.)2 . .. .( Wv. 

Thuk sheets do. 

Plate bottoms do. 

Tile do. 

Cottons, t'hnit/, (.Vt., <.Vf 

I.ongdoths 

Muslins ■ 

Vain, Nos 20to(.0 H) 

— ditto, Nos, 7i( to 100 

Cutlery, t.ible 

Class and Eaitlieiiware 

llardwaie 

Hosiery, half hose 


7 («)- 


r, I), 

.... p. 

.. . p. c. 


',n 8 
.511 8 


Ks 

8 

! Iron, Swell ish . . . . 
1 English 


Rs. 

55 

88 

!l 

Rs. 

— 

n> 

1 

do. 

12 

- hi 

:>'j 

' Sheet 

[ Rod lor bolls 

' do. for nails 

! Le.id, Pig 

' — - Sheet 

do. 

St candy 

!l.4 

.11 

— 

— 


88 

12 8 
15 

— 40 

- l(j 


Millinery 

— 12i Shot, patent . .. 

— 10 Spelter 

Stationery 

— 40 I). Steel. Swedish 

'Pin Plites 

- I Woollens, Broari doth 


- Elannel, fine . 


. .iwt. 
. .do. 


2-)D. 

11 

12 

401). 

tub 10 — 10 8 

box 1.) 12 

fine ..yd. 4 


1 8 


(^^NTON, January 11, 183S. 


Cottons, Clilnt?, 28 yds. 

Longdotbs . . . • 

Muslins, 20 yds,... 

Cambrics, 48 yds .. 

Bandaunoes 

Yarn, Nos. lfilo.50. 

Iron-, Bar 

Rod 

Lead, Pig 


Drs. Drs.' I 

pietc .1 (tt] ti I,. smalts 

lio. 4 — 

tio. — 

do. 5 - 

do l.lo- 

pecul 88 - 

lo. J..50 

do. 4}«r 

do. 7i 


II Steel, Swedish 

_ IWoollens, Broad doth 

0 I U(i. ex super ... .. 

2.10 I (.'am’iets at Lmliii . 


44 


Do. Dutch . 
— - Leng r.lls 

Tin, Stiails 

Tin Plates 


, .pecul 

...tub 

...yd. 

...vd. 


. . .pecul 
box 


Drs. Drs 

4.) (ff* b'l 

8 7 - 

I -I..!,) 

2(1 — 27 
‘>4 - 21 
0 - '>] 
k; - loi 
8 - '* 


SING APORE, January Ih, 1838 . 

— ,1 Drs. Dr'', 

. pecul > Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dblc.- ![ 

Anchors Pi^frU 7^ ^ Pullicat ■ • _ (X) 

Copper N.iils and sheathing pecul 8b - .17 dut.7 highVnimibers.ldo. ' 

^tons,Mada^^^ .Wj;- nato,’ Turk^ red, No.dtlto.^Xl.^da 1^20^^ 

Longdo^s U, 40_ ... 4l I S ,4rr^w;d.h • ' • 1’;;^ 

do. do 4:.-b0do. .5 - 8, English .do. 4\- 

Grey Shirting do. do. 85-80 do. 8'. - 4^ — ^ ’ do. 7 - 

Prints, 7-8. &9-H, single do 2 - ij ‘’"N L 7 

two colon) s do. ^ — ■ ^nict .... pi 7 

Z: Cambric. 12 yds. by 42 to 44 pes. I J - jWrHrUem. - .'IJ 

'*1= -- ‘ - 
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Calcutta, March 17, 18^.— Our market for 
(’hititzes of all descriptions continues in a languid 
.state, and we have not heard of a single transaction 
since our last ; we, however, remark no change in 
prices. The sales of White Cottons, during the 
last week, have been extremely liimted j the dull- 
ness in the market is attributable to the continued 
scarcity of money in the bazaar, and the interven- 
tion of the native holidays. A further reduction 
throughout the assortments of Mule Twist is 
rpmarked ; a sale of 46 bales. Nos. fiO to 100, is the 
only transaction since our last. Turkey Red and 
other Dyed Yams are in limited inquiry, and may 
lie reported at former prices. The Woollen market 
without action since our la.st, and prices nominally 
as before. The demand for Copper is still limited 
Tile has advanced a small degree in price, 
and Bolt has fallen about a rupee per maund from 
the last quotations. Very little has been done in 
iron ; but the prices of the day exhibit a shade of 
improvement on English Flat, Square, and 
Bolt. Steel and Lead without sale, and remain at 
fonncr prices. Spelter, a sale has been effectal at 
former prices Tin Plates without any transaction, 
and may be reported at former prices.— Price Cur. 

Bombay, March2^, 1030. — On our retuniswefind 
a sale of 50 Candies of English Bar Iron, at Rs. 
38 per candy. Holders are now getting desirous to 
realize, as the season is considerably auvaneed, and 
prices will soon become eflected by the approach of 
the rams. We have no transactions to report m 
Swinxlish Bat Iron, and, although siqiplics have 
bmi very moderate, prices do not improve .'k) 
lihds. of Alison’s Beer, per ship Competent, have 
been sold, at Rs. 80 per hhd. ; the supply of all 
kinds have been small for some months March 
1/. The following sales of Piece Goods have boon 
reportetl, viz.— ZchrA Dresses, lOoo pieces at Its. 
2. IJ fier piece; Ginghams, 1,000 do at Rs. 3. 8 per 
do., Woollens feoarse) 16 bales at Its. I. 12 per 
piwe ; and 16 do. at 1. 6 per do.— Price Cur. 

Sipffnpni", Jan, 11, 1838.— The market for 
I'lain, Printed, and Coloured Cotton Goods conti- 
luir., iiiaetne, and little improvement expected 
for another month. Cambrics, I,700 pieces of 
common quality, 12 yards 24 inches, imported from 
Manilla, have been sold at 48 ills, per corge , fur- 


ther supplies would bring a similar price, and for 
42 inch one to two dols. per corge more might 
be obtained. We have heard of no transactions In 
Madaiwllams this week; stock small. No sales 
of Long Cloth reported since our last ; stock very 
trifling, and holders are unwilling to sell at former 

£ rices ; however, there is at present no demand. 

rev Shirtings, stout makes only in any request ; 
stock of ail descriptions very small. Jaconets, 
stock reduced, but at present without inquiry. 
Mulls— stclck rather large and unsaleable. Books 
and Lappets— demand only limited. Prints, suita- 
ble styles, much wanted , stock of all descriptions 
very trifling. Turkey Bed Cloth, of stout qua- 
lity and bri^^t colour, much wanted. Twist, grey 
mule, none of suitable numbers in the market, and 
no transactions to report ; Nos. 38 to 44 much 
wanted, lower Nos. uiflleult of sale. Coloured 
Twist,Turkcy.rcd, &c. at present not inquired for, 
but will likely be wanteil in the course or a month. 
Woollens— Fine Scarlet Striped Lists inquired 
for by one or two Biigis boats, but there are none 
in the market; common qualities without inquiry, 
t’amlct.s— no demand before April. Bombazetts, 
both scarlet and assorted colours, saleable at quota- 
tions. Long Ells m no demand at present ; stock 
ve^ small Metals— English Flat Bar Iron, none 
in first hands, and little in those of the retail dea- 
lers; 100 tons would readily bring our quotations. 
Nail-rod wanted at quotations. Hoop, Bolt and 
Sheet, in little request in this market. Lead, 
Pig, in little request at present ; Sheet, a few rolls 
wantiHl, Spelter— stock small; at present without 
inquiry. Steel— none in first hands, and saleable 
at quotations. Tin Plates seld.>m wanted in this 
market. Copper Sheathing and Nails — none In 
first hands. Cutlery and Hard-ware —market 
heavily supplied and unsaleable, except at 4<i to 
50 per cent, discount.— P/ afi Cur. 

Canton, .Tan. 16, 1838.— The market for Cotton 
has cxperieiued no improvement in demand, and 
prices remain without alteration. In Longcloths, 
Cotton Yarn, and Woollens, there h little doing 
at present. There is a demand for Iron at our 
quotations. Lead is dull of [sale. Straits produce, 
generally very dull —Price Cur. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calculta, March 17, 1838. 
Government Securities. 

Buy. Sell 

«;tnrk (Transfer Loan of) Sa. Rs. 

k 18;J5-3() interest pay- Vprem. 16 u 15 ( 
(able in England • • j per cent 

par 3 

* ‘■'I’" 

i liird 5 per cent prem. 3 0 2 

4 per cent disc, (’o’s Rs. 2 0 2 ) 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal (Co. Rs. 4,000) Prem- -3,200 a 3,251 
Onion Bank, Prem (Co Rs. l,(XM)) • • 37.5 a 40 
Bank of Bengal Rates. < 

Discount on private bills 10 per cent. 

Dittoon government andsalary bills 5 do. 
diterest on loans on govt, paper . . . . 6i do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, at 6 months’ sight am 
‘late-tobuy, 1«. Uid. to 2«. ; t< 
Priv > Ud. per Co.’s ftupee. 

documents) in large sums, a 
12 months’ date, 2#. 2d. t< 
per Co. '8 Rupee. 

Madras, Jan. S, 1838. 

Loan of 8th Aug. 1825, five pei 

Ditto NoS ? ^ cent.— 1 disc. 

On I A Exchange. 

^•’5*a<../oMrn.N. S.yoL.26.No. 102, 


Bombay, March 24, 1838. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 23. to28. Oid. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 103 to 103.8 Bombay 
Rs. per KMl Co.’s Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days' sight, 98.8 to 99 Bombay 
Rs. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Seniritics. 

r, per cent. Loan of 1822-23 Bom. Rs. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 108.12 to 112 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1820-30. 111.8 to 112 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of ia32-33, 106.8 to 106.12 per do. 
Ditto of 1835 .36, (Company’s Rs.) 09.12 to 100. 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, II7.8 to 118 
Bom. Us. 


Singapore, Jan. 11, 1838 
Exchanges. 

On London— Navy and Treasury Bills, 10 to 30 
days’ sight, 4s. per Sp. Dol., none, and wanted; 
Private Bills, with shipping documents, 6 mo. 
sight, 4s. Id. per do., scarce, and wanted ; Ditto, 
without ditto, per do., no demand. 


Canton, Jan. 16, 1838. 

Exchanges, Arc. 

On London, 6 months sight, 4s. 6d. per Sp. Dol. 
On Bengal.— Company’s Bills, 60 days, 214 to 216 
Co.’s Rs. per 100 Sp. Dols. — Private BiUs, 30 
days, 216 Co.’s Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, no transactions. 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, 6 to 6) per cent. prem. 

(K) 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILINO. 

FOU BENGAL OIRECT. 

. 700 tons. Guthrie 1<th June. Portsmouth. 

Plantarenet* S-'iO Domett 18th June. Portsmouth. 

Protector Buttenshuvv ... 15th June. Gravesend. 

Pu/.'€ of Bedford'.'. 720 Bowcm JuMS' 

MndmoKrar .... 950 Walker 21st July. 

700 Wimble 23(1 July. 

o. Campbell 2.5th July. 

Earlofliardwkke''. 1000 Henning 1st Aug. 


Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth. 


True Briton . 


Aurora 


Mermaid 

Malabar 


Eliza Stewart 


Jamaica., 


Iris 


Advocate 


Citxj of Edinburgh 

Medusa 

Francis Spaiyht .. 


Earl Durham 
Lord Eldon ... 
Perfect 


Margaret Wilkie 


Madras . 


me. 


Surry 

Augustus C(Psar 
Winchester 


OR AlADItA.S AND BENGAL. 


... 1000 .... 

. Denny 

1st July. 

... 800 .... 

. Beach 

7th July. 

FOR 

MADRAS. 


. . 500 .. 

. Evans 

15th Aug. 

FOR 

BOMBA V. 


.. t)00 .... 

. Cox 

3lst May. 

... 500 . .. 

.. Campbell 

1st June. 

.. 4(X) .... 

.. Wmn 

4th June. 

.... (KK) ... 

.. Chapman 

1st July. 

.. 700 .. 

.. Pollock 

16th July. 

FOR CHINA. 


... 350 ... 

., Crouch 

lOth June. 

. 433 ... 

.. Millar 

I. 5th June. 

FOR BATAVIA AND (TUNA. 


.. 350 ... 

Martin 

a5tli Jun(^ 

I OR 

( K\ LON, 


.. .. 277 ... 

.. Watt 

4th June. 

.... 300 ... 

.. Mack wood ... . 

5th June. 

FOR (APE 

OK GOOD HOPE 


3(X) ... 

... Wilkinson 

5th June. 

FOU NEW 

SOUTH WALES. 


400 .. 

... Thompson 

5th June. 

4.53 .. 

... Purdie 

9th June. 

400 .. 

... Sayers 

. 10th June. 

.. 662 .. 

... Neale 

, Util June. 

313 . 

... Henderson 

. 12th June. 

... 400 .. 

... Cabell 

. 20th June. 

4.50 .. 

... Worsall 

. 2()th June. 

.. .. 6.58 .. 

... Snell 

. 25th June. 

for VAN 

DIEMEN ’s LAND 


.. 240 .. 

... Smith 

. 14th June. 

0 ... 650 .. 

... Loader 

. 28th June. 

FOR LAUNCESTON. 


332 .. 

... llennikcr .... 

. 20th June. 

FOR HOBART TOWN- 


300 .. 

... Wishart 

9th June. 

FOB SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


461 .. 

.... Sinclair 

.. 4th June. 

.500 

. .. Lacey 

.. 10th June. 

400 . 

.... Reeves 

.. 11th June. 


Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth. 


Gravesend. 

Portsmouth, 


Portsmouth. 


Plymouth. 


Portsmouth. 


• Toutlnng at Madras. 


j Touching at the Cape. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA. n«ieral-P 08 t- 0 ®« 

Th. «xt mail, for Efirpl and ^ ft™ 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, May 26, 1838. 


B^,t-1>U1A and china produci. 

£. .. d. ^ £. 

Coffee, BatA«l» 

h-amarang . 

Cheribon . 

Sumatra . 

Ceylon ... 

. Mocha 


..cwt. 2 10 

2 3 0 

2 0 0 

1 14 0 

2 6 0 

3 6 0 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 0 4 

Madras 0 0 4 

Uengal 

Bourbon 

Diugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Kpatica . . . 

Aniiiseeds, Star .. 

Borax, llefined 3 U 

Unrefined .3 0 0 

Camphirc, inchests « 10 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar -lb 0 2 8 


0 

0 0 


2 10 
2 9 
2 3 
2 0 
4 10 
6 0 
U 0 
0 0 
0 0 


cwt. 4 10 0 — 17 0 0 


3 0 0 — 3 1 


, .cwt. 


- Ceylon 
Cassia Buds . . 

. — hignea . . 

Castor Oil 
Chinn Root- • • 

Cubebs ■ 

Dragon’s U1o<kI. 

Cum Ammoniac, dro)) . . G 
Arabic ? 


— 3 


- Assafietida 

- Benjamin, 3d feort. , 

- Animi 

. Ctatnbogium 

. Myrrh 


0 1 3 

3 10 0 

2 14 0 

•fh 0 0 .5 — 0 0 

cwt. 24 0 0 — 28 0 

. . . . 5 0 0 — 5 10 

0 0 — 18 0 
0 0 — 12 0 
0 


Olibanum O 19 0 

Kino 5 0 0 

Lac I..‘rUe lb 0 1 0 


2 10 0 — 6 10 0 

5 0 0 — 11 10 0 

4 0 0 — 9 0 0 

n 10 0 — IG 0 0 

4 5 0 — ir, 0 8 

— 2 IG 0 

— 11 0 0 
— 070 


. — Dye 

Shell 

cwt. 

3 

a 

0 

a 

0 

_ 

7 

a 

0 

0 

— Stick 


1 

16 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

Musk, China 

.oz. 

0 

10 

0 



16 

0 

Nux Vomica 

cwt. 

(1 

9 

0 

— 

0 10 

G 

Oil, Cassia 

. oz. 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

G 

— Cinnamon .... 


0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

7 

0 

Cocoa nuU .... 

cwt. 

1 

15 

0 



— 


— I'ajapula 

.oz. 

(► 

0 

4 

— 

0 

0 

•'»i 

Mace 


0 

0 

3 

— 

0 

0 

4 

Nutmegs 


0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Opium 


none 





R nil barb 


0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Sal Ammoniac 

cwt 

2 10 

0 


2 18 

0 

Spima 

..lb 

0 

0 

3 

— 

0 

1 

8 

Turmeric, Java ... 

cwt. 

0 10 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

. — Uengal 


0 

13 

0 

— 

0 17 

0 

China 


1 

5 

0 

«. 

1 10 

0 

nails, m Sorts 



— 

- 



— 


— , Blue 



— 

— 



— 


Hides, Buflalo 

■■fb 

0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

4 

Ox and Cow. . . 


0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

6 i 

Iiuligo, Fine Blue 


0 

7 

li 

s 

0 

7 11 

Fine Purple 


0 

7 

3 


0 

7 


. — Fine Red Violet. 


0 

6 10 

£ 

0 

7 

3 1 

. — Fine Violet . . . . , 


0 

6 

9 


0 

7 


— Mill, to good Violet • • 

0 

() 

3 


0 

G 

8 

— Good Red Violet 


0 

6 

(> 

a 

0 

G 10 ' 

— Good Violet andt’opper 

0 

6 

0 

C/} 

0 

G 

1 

Mid. and ord. do. 


0 

5 

3 

c 

0 

G 

0 ! 

. — Low consuming do. , . 

0 

4 

9 

p- 

0 

5 

■1 1 

Trash and low ord. . . 

0 

2 

7 


0 

4 

(, : 

■ Madras 


0 

3 

2 


0 

5 

8 1 

■ — Oude 


0 

2 



0 

4 

9 ' 


£. s. d. 

Mother-o’- Pearl \ ^ 

Shells, China 2 18 0 G 

Nankeens piece 0 2 0 - 

Rattans ..100 0 12- 

Rice, Bengal While. .. cwt. 0 13 6 - 

Patna 0 15 6 - 

Java 0 10 0 - 

Safflower 1 lu 0 - 

Sago 7 0 0 - 

Pearl M 0 0 - 

Saltpetre ^2 G 0 - 

Silk, Company’s Bengal Ifo 0 14 0 > 

Organzme do 

(ihiina Tsatlee 1 1 0 - 

Bengal Privilege 

Tays.-im 0 16 6 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 3 6 

Cloves 0 1 0 

Mace 0 2 8 

Nutmegs 0 3 0 

Ginger cwt. 24 0 0 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 3i 

White 0 1 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 3 16 

Siam and China 1 4 0 

Mauritius 2 13 0 

MaiiiiU and Java 0 18 0 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 .51 

Congou 0 1 4i 

Souchong 0 1 3 

Caper 0 1 5 

Campoi 0 1 6 

Twankay 0 1 8 

Pekoe 029 

Hyson Skin 0 1 6 

Hyson 0 2 1 

Young Hyson 0 111 

Gunpowder . 0 3 0 

Tin, Banca cwt. 4 3 0 

Tortoiseshell Ih (i 18 0 

Vermilion lb 0 4 0 

Wax iwt. 7 lb 0 

Wood, Saunders Red . .ton 7 10 0 

Ebcmy 

Sapan 8 10 0 


£. #. d. 
4 0 0 
0 5 4 
0 4 0 
0 15 0 
0 16 6 
0 12 6 
720 
8 6 0 
19 n 0 
- 26 0 0 
-12 0 


0 19 6 
076 
0 1 11 
070 

0 5 1 
28 0 0 

0 0 4i 
0 2 0 
3 5 6 

1 15 

3 5 0 
1 13 0 
0 2 0 
0 3 0 


8 0 0 
8 0 0 


AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 


Cedar Wood 

.flX)t 

0 0 

4 

- 0 

0 

6 

Oil, Fish 

. tun 

2G 0 

0 

- 28 

0 

0 

Whalebone 

. .ton 

130 0 

0 

— 135 

0 

0 

Wool.N. S. Wales, etc. 







Combing 

...lb 

0 1 

3 

— 0 

2 

7i 

Clothing 


0 1 

3 

— 0 

2 

8i 

V. D. Land, etc 







Combing 


0 1 

3 

— 0 

2 

74 

Clothing 


0 1 

3 

— 0 

2 

8i 


SOUTH AKUK'AN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt. 110 0 — 

Ostrich Feathers, und lb 

(Run Arabic cwt. 15 0 — 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 4J — 

Salted 0 0 4i — 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 15 0 — 

Raisins 

W.tx 7 10 0 

Wine, ('.ipc.Mad., best pipe 15 0 0 

Do. 2d <It ;Jd quality 12 0 0 

Wood, Teak load !) 5 0 

WiKil lb. 0 0 4 


1 15 0 

2 0 0 
0 0 6 
0 0 

1 18 0 

9 0 0 
18 0 0 
14 0 0 

10 10 0 
. 0 2 3 


PRICES OF SHARES, May ‘28, 18:18. 


DOCKS, 

f''^st;lndia (Stock). 

(Stock). 

M. Katherine’s 

jbtto Debentures . . 

mtto ditto 

WcsUndla (Stock).,. 

. ^ miscellaneous. 

™ban(Agricultural) ' 45 

V ^^JA“®l'>’^aRian) 71 

'*n Diemen’s Land Company II 


I 


Price. 

.€. 

114^ 
63 
101 
101 It 
101 
108 


£7 

6 p. rent. 
2i p. cent. 
4i p.cent. 
4J p. cent.! 
4 p. cent. I 
4) p.cent. 


Capital, j 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

£- 

£. 

£. 


G2;),334 


— 

March. Sept 

3,238, (KK) 
1,352,752 


— 

June. Dec. 

100 

— 

Jan. July 




— 

5 April. 5 Oct. 



1 - 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

i,:j80.om) 

1 

— 

June. Dec. 

10,000 

1 

100 

27) 



S.IHXI 

40 

40 

— 

10,000 

100 




Wolff., Brothers, 23, Change Alleij* 



THE LONDON MARKETS. May 25. 


Su^ar.— The demand for West-India ' Musco- 
vadw ha» been checked by the large arrivals ; the 
importers have, however, shown much firm- 
ness, and former prices have been obtained. In 
Mauritius, the prices previously obtained have 
been supported, but there has been only a mode- 
rate demand privately either for the scale or pan, 
and none has betn ofiered at public salej the arri- 
vals have been heavy. For Baigal, a good demand 
has been experienced from the grocers. The stock 
is nearly double of what it was last year at this 
period. Manilla has been in good request, and 
rather better prices have been obtainetl. Slam is 
held for late rates, but there has been nothing 
doing. 

Arrivals of British Plantation having 
commenced to come m on a more extended scale, 
have caused the grocers to come forward cau- 
tiously, and the transactions privately have been 
limited in all descriptions; but importers have 
shown much firmness. Of East-lndia, the supplies 
have began to come m moic freely ; 2,400 bags 
Ceylon and 2,(H)0 bags ol other kinds having been 
imported since this day week ; fur the former there 
has been a ste.-wiy demand for consumption, .ind 
previous rates have been fully maintained. Rather 
lower prices have been submitted to for Moeha. 

Tea.— Further accounts have been received from 
(,'anton to the3l8t January : they do not commu- 


nicate any thing new, but confirm the former state 
ments of a short import ; the total quantity of 
Tea exported up to the IGth Jan. being onlv 
9,923^33 lbs , which is less than half the quantity 
exported at the corres landing date in the previous 
season. 

The market here is quiet; the only feature wor- 
thy of notice 18 , that rather a brisk demand hag 
been experienced for low Congou, at about pre- 
vious prices. There have been several arrivals m 
all 54,000 packages. * 

Silk.— In this market there has' not been much 
business done, the manufacturers not being m- 
dined to purchase beyond their demands, as the 
present high prices will not afford them a sufficient 
remuneration. About 1,000 bales China have ar- 
rived since our last. 

Jwd/go.— The business doing in this article is still 
confined to small lots of the late sale, at about for- 
mer prices. 

Nutmcf's —There are Inquiries, but no business 
worth noticing has been done, the offers being at 
lower pru t-s. 

Rice.— East-India commands full prices; but 
business to any extent has been prevented by the 
scanty supply at market. 

Cotton — The prices of last week have been fully 
supported, and there has been a steady demand, 
principally for export. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from April 26 to May 26, 1838. 


[April. I 

26 

27 

28 
30 

I May 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

14 


Bank 

Stock. 


i3Fr. Ct, 
Red. 


3 Pr. ('t.'.3iPr.Ct.l New 31 1 Long India Consols India 
jCoiisols.l Red. .Pr.Cc.it. Annuities. Siotk. for .acct.| Bonds. 


205^206 92^92-1 93 1 93| 
205 92^92| 9.3i93| 

205 92|92|l93l93g! 

20512054’ 9‘492ij93i93d 


loo^oi 101411 ' 15,;. 

100^0! 101 'CV' — 
ia)‘oi'ioiiif 15,' 


27Ii 

270171 

271 


93| 

934 


Exch, 

Bilhs. 


UXl^Oi 10 Liu 

1 V 1 I ' I 

,20512051 92102| 93f93p00|0.’ IOUI4 15 15^;, 270171 

205 1205J 92|92f93-^935l 10()|()i 101 i 1 4' 1 5 J 5y;;27oi7l 


77p 167 68p 
78p [68 70p 
93i93^'68 70p68 70p 
93| 167 69p'67 69p 


93193g| 

i93|93|l 


205 i 92|92| 
204^2051' 92f 

1204^205 92|921! 
1204^205 92^927;93|937 
204^205 93 9.‘J]|94 94| 

2054 93493494494 ^ 
205 2054 934 9.31 '944941 
2054 93 93i|93|94’ 

2044205 92493L93§94 

15 [2044205 93 934!94 94^ 

16 204 204 f 93 93194 94| 

17 2044204|93 934|94 94| 

18 2041 93 93494 944, 

19 — 93193II94494I 

21 — 93493|'94|94| 

22 204f205 93493|'94494| 

23 I 2044 93f93|94|94 

24 20442054 9349.3I 944941 

25 205 205l 93493|94|9l|| 

26 I 204 J |93493f 94494§[ 


93^93||lOO-iO|'JOI|If 15 
93193 j lOolollOUl ;il5 


15,' 271 
1541 '216^2 

looio^'iou^Ul — 2704 

100]0jl0l|2 |1.5 t;j 154' 271 
100f0l|l02 2115^4 15| — 

IOI 4 II 102 | 21 M 15,4 1 “7U 
10141110242;;' 15^1 I - 
101 11 __ jl5||; 15i' — 

101 1 10212;; i. 5 t 4 154 ! 2714 

101 U102i2|! 15^;^ 2704 

10U1]!i02424:15t4 154 


934 
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SupaKME Court, February 6 

Asshinprs of Fergusson and Co. v. Dwar- 
kamuth Tagore and othf^rs. — The judg- 
ment of the Court in this case was de- 
livered this day hy the Chief Justice. 

The case was argued in the thiid term 
of lust year. The action was hi ought 
ujion several policies of insurance granted 
by the Oriental Insurance Coinjiany to 
tlie insolvents ; there was an agieement 
to prolong or renew the policy il required. 
After the insolvency of Fergusson and 
Co , the jiolicy was renewed to the com- 
mon assignee, \iho paid the premium 
when it fell due. The defendants m their 
pica set off a promissory note, of about 
Rs. 1,(K),0()0, drawn by Fergus.son and 
Co. before their insolvency, and indorsed 
to the delendants. To this plea of set- 
off there was a general demurrer. 

The argument for the plaintiffs was, that 
the contract, upon which the action was 
hrouglit, was entirely a contract between 
the assignees and the delendants, whereas 
the sot off related to a matter between 
the insolvents and the defendants, and 
that such a defence, therefore, amounts 
to setting off a debt due lioni one party 
against a claim made by another. To 
this the defendants nn.swered, that the 
assignees were entirely as the representa- 
tives of the insolvents, and tliat the re- 
newal of the policy was hut a continuance 
of the original contract, and not an en- 
tirely new agreement. Hut the Court 
were cleaily of opinion, that tJie debt 
could not he .set off, and that there must 
he judgment for the plaintiff. They cited 
the cases of “ Coxr. Listaid,” I Dongla.s; 
“ Plvans V. Mann,” Cowper; “ West v. 
Pryee,” Hingliam. 

Judgment for the plaintiffs, who will 
have to pay to the assignees of Fergusson 
and Co. the sums <hie on these policies 
of in.suiunce, with interest fiom the dale 
of their falling in. 


February 1.3. 

Wimble v, Jachson, — This was an nc 
hon of assumpsit, brought by Capt Wira 
hie, the master of the ship Zombm 
Against Dr. Jackson, for breach ol con 
nict. 1 he defendant had agreed to tuki 
*ree cabins to England, for the sum o 
8- D.oOO, and the ship was fixed to sai 
tin ^ r” January 1838. On the applica 
0 of the defendant, who wished to re 
nwin until the arrival of Dr. Grant in thi 

WardfiTn sailing was after 

wa 8 changed to the 12th ; but after 
? further time, he agak 

^.Journ.N.S.Vou-JG.No.lO.'l. 


applied to the plaintiff for an extension of 
the delay; but as a .steamer had been 
already engaged hy the plaintiff to tow 
the vessel down the river, he declined to 
comply with this request. After some 
correspondence on the subject had passed 
between the parties, the defendant inti- 
mated that he should not ho able to sail 
in the London, and Capt, Wimble accord- 
ingly, with the view of lessening the sum 
to which the defendant would lie liable, 
endeavoured to let the vacated cabins. It 
was proved that this was done with the 
sanction of the defendant, who himscll 
wrote out and paid for tlic advertise- 
ments. One of the cabins was afterwards 
let, and the plaintiff was willing to sub- 
tract this sum from the whole amount of 
passage-money for which the defendant 
liad agreed. This action was brought to 
recover the difference. 

The Advocate-general, for the defence. 
— It has been jiroved that the plaintiff 
agreed to delay until the 12th, if not the 
1 5th, of January. Now this is an aban- 
donment of the original agreement. The 
second contract was clearly entered into, 
in lieu of the former. If so, the contract 
has not been performed by the plaintiff. 
The ship sails, after all, on the 7th of the 
month, and, moreover, one, if not two, 
of the cabins are let to other parties. Ily 
this act of tlie plaintiff himself, the de- 
fendant is absolutely incapacitated from 
fulfilling his part of the agreement. Hut 
it is further contended that the contract 
has been rescinded altogether, and Dr. 
Jackson wholly released from his respon- 
sibility. 

The learned advocate here called wit- 
nesses, hy whose evidence it appeared, 
that Capt. Wimble had been heard to say, 
that he had agreed to remain until the 1 5th 
of the month, but he had altered his inten- 
tion because one of his passengers made 
violent objections to the delay. It further 
appeared that Capt. Cuiiningliam had paid 
Us. 800 or Us. 1,000, in addition to the 
passage- money, for the lower cabin, which 
he had engaged, for leave to occupy tlie 
awning cabin vacated by the defendant. 

Mr. Prinsep, in reply, contended, first, 
that the second arrangement was no spe- 
cific contract, but merely a provisional 
qualification of the former, for tlie con- 
venience of the defendant. There was no 
consideration for entering into such an 
agreement; it w'as entirely through spe- 
cial favour towards the defendant, and 
upon his making default even after these 
advantageous terms had been offered, the 
matter natuiTilly reverted to the original 
arrangement. Again; there is no proof 
whatever that the contract was rescinded. 

(S) 
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All the subsequent arrangements were 
made on behalf of Dr. Jackson, as being 
still interested in the matter. The cabin 
that was let to one person, was let iitider 
the sanction of the defendant himself. As 
to the objection, that one of the other 
cabins was let without authority to Cun- 
ningham, this rests on very vague proof. 
But even if it wore positively proved that 
this was the case, that the captain had let 
an empty cabin just as tlic ship was on 
the point ot sailing, this docs not annul 
the contract altogether. Whatever money 
Capt. Wimble may have received ought, 
at most, to be subtracted from the amount 
of damages. Lastly, even if the plaintiff 
had omitted to ])erforin some minor parti- 
culars, it was competent for the defendant 
to bring a cross action. 

Sir luhvnrd /h/fln.— This <-ase is some- 
what entangled by the pleadings, but the 
justice of It IS quite clear. There are 
lour issues before the Court, arising upon 
the general jilea of non-assiimpsit, and 
the thiee special pleas. We think the 
first issue must bo loiind for the plaintiff, 
because, under the new lules, it merely 
jiiits in issue the general coiitrai’t, and 
that contract has been cleai ly pioved The 
third issue, as to rescisston ot the contract, 
ami the fourth, as to inahihty on the pait 
of the deleiidaiit, through the phiutilfs 
own act. must be found (or the dci(‘ndaut, 
though we are of opimuii, that these third 
and fourth pica.s had hotter not have been 
pleaded. We next come to the .second 
issue, and this raises the real merits of 
the case. The second plea ought in stiict- 
ness to have stood alone, <ind upon tins 
the defendant is entitled to a verdict. If 
the vessel had remained until the I’itig 
the plaintiff would have been entilled to 
recover, but by sailing on tiie 7tli, he lias 
damnified the defendant to tins extent, 
that he has depiived him of the oppoitn- 
nity of getting rid ot the cabins during 
the intervening ](eriod. It stands thus, 
therefore : the first issue must be (oiiiid 
for the plaintiff, the three others for the 
defendant, and the defendant is, of course, 
entitled to a general verdict. 

Verdict for the defendant. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


you that cordial support whhfh I am 
bound to give, as well by the feelings 
wliieh would lead every Englishman in 
India to bring himself nearer to his conn- 
tiy, as by the duty which is imposed upon 
me, of endeavouring to promote what- 
ever may tend to the general welfare; and 
I need not add any thing on my part, in 
confirmation of the evidence given by 
Lord William Bentinck, and others, be- 
fore the Committee of the House of Com- 
nion.s, to prove how deeply involved are 
the interests of oiir native, as well as of 
Britisli fellow-subjects, in the success of 
yoiir representations. I am ready to ac- 
knowledge, with gratitude, the liberality 
with which inereased means of communi- 
cation have within the last year been snp- 
phed to us, the .idvanlage of which, 
though not without occasional disappoint- 
ment, we have all cxpeiieneed. But I 
strongly leel how insiitficieiit for many of 
the great piir[)oses to ho contemplated in 
tlie extension and aeeoleiation of inter- 
<•0111 se with onr country, those means 
must yet be considcicd ; and for their tin- 
ther iiiipruvcineiit, 1 rejoice that the Go- 
vernment and the community may rely 
iijion the continued exertions of thos.^ 
who, with yon, have long and strenuously 
applied themselves to the accomplishment 
ot this most important public object, i 
cannot doubt, that tlic miinircstations of 
the gcneial and intense' interest with 
which this question is regarded in India, 
will be received with all the attention 
which they so ju'^tly merit, by the high 
anthorilies to which they are addre.ssed. 
On my ])art, no ojiportuinty will he neg- 
lected ot aiding, by all means in my power, 
the renewed representations which will 
now be .submitted. I am confidorit, that 
the willing co-operation of the rrcsident 
in Council will he afforded to ns ; and I 
am looking with impatience for the power 
of putting to the test of aetnal experiment 
the facility of overcoming those obstacles, 
to which, it may yet by some be appre- 
bended, that a steam-voyage from Calcutta 
to the Red Sea, during the unfavourable 
sea.soii, will be exposed. 

I am your faithful servant, 

“ Am KLAND.” 

“ Camp Futteygunge, 17th Jan. 1B38. 


steam-communication. 

The following is the reply of Lord 
Auckland to the address voted at the late 
steam meeting ; 

“ To the Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, &c. 

“ Sir : — I have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of an address signed by you on the 
part of the inhabitants of Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood, soliciting my support to 
a petition and to memorials in favour of 
the immediate extension to the three pre- 
sidencie.s of steam-communication with 
England. In answer, I willingly promise 


At a meeting which agreed to tiie a - 
ress to Lord Auckland, the Bishop ot 
Calcutta, who proposed the first 
ion, thus animadverted on the condue 
lie Bombay presidency. “ 
ions, indeed, ought not to be hmi X 
Tiy consideration of the abstract r 
f the question, or the benefits to 
ived from its accomplishment. 

0 consider, not so much what w 
ain, as what we have to ’ tije 

oolness and backwardness of friend , 
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hostility of tiiose whose interests are, in 
truth, inilentified with our own, but who 
choose to oppose, instead of supportirjg 
1 speak of Bombay. All these cir- 
cumstances demand that we exert our- 
selves in proportion. The selfish policy of 
Ijombay, as cxliihited in this early stage 
of intercommunication, suflicicntly evinces 
v’hat would he the result of a scheme 
\vliK‘li should confine the channel of com- 
iniinicalion to that port. Of their unac- 
commodating sjiirit, we have had exam- 
ple, we may say, before-hand. Of the uri- 
ccitaiiity of the present mode of conduct- 
ing the communication, I need only in- 
stance the case of Principal Mill, who, 
taking his passage here on the best calcu- 
lation, arrived at Bombay three days after 
the stcamcM- had sailed.” His lordship add- 
ed afterwards ; “ In making allusion to the 
conduct of Bombay in re.spcct to the steam 
(jiiestion, we should recollect, that wo are 
not jiossessed of all the facts, and that ue 
onglit to believe that, but for some ope- 
rating causes, to ns unknown, there would 
exist the same unanimity at the other 
piosideiieies, and the same desire to pro- 
mote the on<‘ great object ; and tlie more 
we me enabled to ]mt a favourable and 
cliaiitable eonstruelion upon the conduct 
of otliers, the more easily will the gicut 
liiestion make its way.” 


PKINCK IIKNRV OK ORANGE. 

I’llnce Ih'nry ot Orange emhaiKcrl 
vestenlay moniing, under (he usual sa- 
lute, in progress to join II N.M. slop of 
wai lidhmit, now uii her way down the 
in or. 

Our honest and iiiisopliistieated Dutch 
Victors h,i\e taken leave ot CulciiKa, alter 
a M)]oiini oftliice months’ duiation. The 
length ot their stay very much exceeded 
tlu'ii ongiiiiil intention; yet it has not 
iH'einvithont great reluctance that they 
have cv('n now taken a farewell ot their 
Indian fi lends. Several of the officers of tJie 
Sndllieid were present at the last dinner 
at Cjovcrnment House, on Friday even- 
ing, and were much affected the ino- 
ini'iit of parting. The prince Inmself, 
although no set speeches were delivered 
the occasion, expressed his feelings 
l"o or three times, with great earnestness, 
to the gentlemen standing around, who 
wore wihliing him farewell, and a safe and 
I'loasant voyage to liis own country. His 
oyai Mighness 1ms frequently declared, 
toniis which can leave no doubt of 
ii'' Mueoiity, that he has derived unmixed 
irication from his visit, both to Cal- 
a and the tJpper Provinces, and that 
eels deeply the unilormly kind and 
latiihle reception which his whole 
I ■ ty lias expel ienccd. It will he flatter- 

oltie that the 

both of the frigate and brig, con- 


fess with great. nnivetS, and apparently 
with great sincerity too, that they are all 
leaving their hearts behind ' 

Herald, Feb. 18. 


BANK OF BENGAL. 

Balance of the Bunk of Bengal, 30th 
Dec. 1837. 

u Co.’s Its. 

Cash and novernnient Secuntioe • 

L«wn* on dojiobU fill, 20,493 

AwounU of credit on dt-posit. security 44,11.3,0:^5 
liills on Govwninent dhscouiUc'd •• •• 

Private bdls dis<'Ourited 34,31l,ilf!6 

Joint liability bills and notes'* ],2()i‘>lfi 

Account of joint liability bills and notc.s, 

in course of riwlizatioii 2,41 625 

Purcli.Lscrs of plaiged and forfeit seen- ’ 

rdiesf 2,50,4111 

Doubtful debtst 3,50,7.3fi 

Auvanic foi legal proceodings§ . 10,1102 

Dead stock 1,34,174 


Co.’s Hs. 2,3(5,80, 177 


B.ank notes and post bills outstanding, 
and tlaiins p.iyablc on dcmaiul 

Suspense aciountll 

Susjicnsc account, U.N. 4] . 

Net stock .. i. 


Co.’s Its. 

1,. '54,20.545 
1,80,404 
42,174 
80,28,054 


Co.’s Us. 2,30,(10,177 


Bonk of Bengal, .5th Jan. 1838. 


• This Item is the balance of the principal 
amount of the bills and n tes (with clwrges) for 
winch thccst.itis of Mexander and Co..(’ruttcnden 
and Co, Fcrgioson and Co., and Mackintosli and 
f’o„ arc b.ibic. For this h, dance the Hank holds 
the direct Uihility of the four firms, and the whole 
IS eoiibuleicd goo<l, beiaioe of the dividend to lie 
expected from the estates ; the Bank’s proofs of 
debt against them with respect to it l)emg as fol- 
lows, VIZ . — 

Against Alcx.uidor and Co. Rs. .'),82,fi88 

,, Cruttciiden.MackillopandCo. 7,01,840 

„ Feigusson and Co fi,8fi,103 

,, Mackintosh and Co. •• •• .0,15,207 

t This Item shows tile b.ilancc of the sums for 
whith tlio (ollateral seeunlies of the estate of 
Alexander and Co. have been sold . the title-deeds 
of the several properties remaining with the Hank, 
liending p.ijment in full of tho purehasc-monit>s. 

t These ilehts, .standing on the acuount at 
Co.’s Rs. 3,.5o,735, werevalucil by the directors, at 
the < lose ot the last half-year, at Co.’s Us. 3,03,812, 
and thcdiftcrcmc was considered more than met 
by the sum of Co.’s Rs. 1,80,403, at credit of the 
suspense .iccount. 

I'hc balance of the profit and lo.ss awountonthe 
,30lh ult. was Co. ',s Its. 5,28,054, or at tlie rate of 
Co.’s Us. 14 1 3,1 per rent, per annum on the 
stiM k. Ot this balance, tlie directors have declaretl 
dividend Co ’s Rs. 5,25,000, being at the rate of 
(’o.’s Rs. 14 per cent, per.innum on the otock ; and 
flic diflcrcncc stands further to meet any deficiency 
contingent on the doubtful debts. 

§ This advance was made to meet the costs of 
the appeal to the Privy Council, by the a.s»ignee8 
of Palmer an<l Co.’s estate. Judgment has been given 
against the H.mk, and the amount will be earned 
to profit and loss; tho directors thinking that they 
cannot equitably charge, with the costs, any party 
other than the Bank. 

II The sum at cretht of this account consists of 
the interest on the advances for indigo made to the 
assignees of the liitofimi of Alexander and Co,, and 
of other items relntiiig to the Bank’s trari.sactions 
oonscuuent on tho failure of that firm. 

^ The sum atercHllt of this account is the ba- 
l.ince oulstandiug of old Ixuik notes marked A. 
Since (he last rcimrt (dattnl the 7th .lulv 1R37), 
only Co.’.s Rs. 1,(127 value of iiotos of this descrip- 
tion have conic in. 
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Ut^tOM BANK* 

Atn meeting of the proprietors of the 
Union Bank, on the 16tli January, Mr. 
L. Clarke in the chair, the secretary’s re- 
port for the halt-year expired on the Slst 
December, was read. It stated that the 
profits actually realized by the Bank, 
fluring the past six months, have been 
Co.’s Us. 1,80,006; to which add the 
small undivided surplus of last half-year, 
Co.’s Rs. 7,008, and there is a total divisi- 
ble sum of Co.’.s Us. 1,87, 01 4>. The capi- 
tal stock of the Bank, paid up, amounts 
to Co.’s Us. 31,15,000. On the .SOth 
,1une last it was only Co.’s Us. 21,60,000. 
Increase of capital stock since that period, 
Co.’s Us. 0,55,0(d0. The divisible profits 
of the present half-year have, therefore, 
to he spread over a considerably larger 
caj)ital ; but tlu^y amount, notwithstand- 
ing. to a rate exceeding 12 per cent. i)er 
annum, by a small fraction. With refe- 
rence to the profits realized on tlic past 
hall-year, during a considerable period, the 
state of thingsS at home and in China ope- 
lating on tlie market here, naturally 
caused a larger diminution of the depo- 
sits, and thereby eoritraeted. in propor- 
tion, the funds of the Bank disposable for 
the lucrative work of di^eo^lnting. But 
fur this, the profits of the peiiocl would 
probably have been greater. Dividing tlie 
whole— -say 12 per cent., whicli may be 
thought expedient to facilitate the pro- 
})Ose(l iurther increase of eight lacs of 
stock, the dividend on each share will he 
Co.’s Us. GO. The notes in circulation 
have been lower than usual tliis half-year, 
which is believed to be owing mainly to 
tlic long delay in the arrival and conse- 
(lueiit issue o( the new Company rupee 
notes. Last half-year the extremes of cir- 
culation were Co.’.s Us. 5,01,218 and 
Co.’s Il.s. 2,18,101, while in that preced- 
ing, they reached Co.’s Us. 7,43,000 ami 
Co.’s Us. 3,38,000. 

We are informed that the Bank divi- 
dend, for the first half-year of 1837, was 
17 |)er cent, per annum, and for the last 
half-year it was 14 per cent ; and now 
that the rates of interest and discount ge- 
nerally are raised one per cent , the work- 
ing should he up to 15 percent 

The Hiirinru, in publishing the Union 
Bank statement two or three weeks ago, 
said something about its dividend, and to 
tlie effect, that though of a less figure than 
that of the Bank of Bengal, yet it was in 
reality better, the lespective cost price of 
the stock in each bunk considered. This 
proposition would, creterk parihtis, he 
true enough, no doubt; but it is wide of 
the inference seemingly intended, and by 
many possibly drawn. For the fact itself 
goes to prove, tnat owners of money give 
the piekrcnce to the Bank of Bengal 


stock, which, we preBum% would f^ardlv 
he the case if the one dividend, 
less in figure, were really better than the 
other . — Calcutta Courier ^ Jan, 29. 


ABOLITIOM OF PER8IAX. 

The judges of the Sudder have taken 
into consideration the change tliat will be 
rendered necessary in the judicial Ian. 
gtiage of the Sudder Dewanny and Niza- 
mut Adawlut, by the substitution of the 
vernacular dialects for Persian throughout 
the presidency. 'J’he only languages be- 
tween which the doubt lay, were, it seems 
the Bengallee and Hindustanee. If either 
of these two is to be considered the ver- 
naciilar at the presidency, and if the deci- 
sion were to be regulated by such consi- 
deration, the preference would certainly 
he assigned to the former; but the gene- 
ral currency of Hindustanee, and the cir- 
cumstance that it is infinitely more fami- 
liar to the judges themselves, coupled 
with its better adaptation to the record- 
ing of judicial proceedings, have been 
deemed more weighty, practical reasons 
for its introduction. We understand, ac- 
cordingly, that the Sudder judges have 
unanimously memorialized Government 
that the Hindustanee should be recog- 
nized and established as the language of 
that Court, in substitution of Persian. It 
does not appear that the possible supe- 
rior advantages of English over both have 
been taken into consideiation at all ; and 
we confess thi.s has disappointed us not a 
little.— Z^ewf/. Hurk., Feb. 23. 


THE CALCUTTA EACES. 

'I'hese race-s, which occupied ten days, 
finished on the 3d February. 

In reviewing the whole meeting, we 
licsitate not to say it has been in its sport 
superior to any since the days of Ester- 
hazi/, and Champion, and Botherem. We 
cannot, indeed, recollect any equal timing 
to that of this year ; Absentee running the 
2.J miles for Lord Auckland’s Cup, with 
8st. blbs.j^easy in 4m. 59s. ; Pirate the 
2 miles, 8st. Gibs., easy in 3m. 588. ; 
Lieutenant running a second heat round 
the course with II st. easier in 3m. 318. ; 
Absentee again, the second heat, for the 
Tagore Cup, 2 miles in 3m. 59s. ; Kolia, 
with 8st., running a second heat, U 
mile, in 2m. 58s. ; Absentee, rating it 
with Lieutenant, Ost. 2 lbs., against lOst. 
4 lbs., 2|i miles, in 5m. 28., and Pirate 
winding up the whole by the best of all-- 
the best time, perhaps, in India, pulled 
up almost to a canter to win, after run- 
ning the 2^ miles, with Ost. 3 lbs., m 
5m. lis. . 

The meeting has certainly been <ien* 
eiciit 111 its show of maiden Arabs (roty- 
phemt^^ * country-bred, is certainly the 
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l^st, we have hod here for many seasons), 
as compared witli former pars. Gondor 
lieu CroWf and Blackball^ seem to be 
the only ones to be picked out as worthy 
ot mention. The last is certainly a dark 
horse. We are not quite sure what he can 
not do, after seeing him run the course 
withHst. 4>lbs., with his little training, 
in 3in. 32is., and a second dead beat, 
with Ji^ Crow, in 3in. 33s. He will 
prove an ugly customer next year, if all 
riitht. From the public running, Gondo- 
lier, winning the two Welters easy (and 
hlioiild, we think, have beat Polt/phema 
the .second heat of the Handicap), is out- 
and-out the best maiden of the year. 

Many of the stables were very unfortu- 
nate in accidents, lameness, &c., parti- 
cularly Mr. White’s; Ecko^ Bowstring^ 
Abtlailah, his best horses, all went wrong, 
}in(l Mr. Dale again unable to bring Astro- 
loijrr to the post, and his other trump, 
Maipift, never the horse he was last year, 
could not match with Mr. Cockerell and 
Ml. Villicrs. The good riding ot poor 
Hardy gave him, we are glad to say, the 
;i-mile heat for the Claret jug.s. We much 
hojic both I\Ie.ssrs. White arul Dale will be 
more fortunate on their own heather at 
Kidinagur. In Mr. Grey’s stables, Be- 
ifum was wrong, and Roostuni was in- 
juicd the firs: time he sfarted. Mr. 
(’ockcrcll lias been the largc.st winner : 
the Drawing- room Stakes, the Trades- 
men Cup, and five other races falling to 
liiiM , the Auckland and the Tagore 
(hips, and two other races, falling to Mr. 
\’illicrs. — Brng.Hxirh.^ Feh. 5. 

One ot those distressing accidents which 
throw a gloom over the whole meeting, 
took place on the race-course on the 31st 
of.luniiary. After the start tor the se- 
cond heat for the Cup, a loose horse was 
ohsorved galloping about. Absentee and 
Lmdcnant went round the course at tre- 
nicrulous speed, were neck and neck past 
the hospital, and rating it tor the turn in, 
when the horse, whicli had been gradu- 
ally making for that corner, and vidiich 
some riders had vainly endeavoured to 
stop, rushed clean across the racers, and 
tlic whole three, with the (two) ridcr.s, 
were instantaneously on the ground. The 
horses recovered thcm.selves, hut Hardy, 
"ho was liding never moved 
‘itraiii. His appearance indicated some 
‘lioadhil concussion of the brain, and the 
uiedical gentleman wdio first saw him 
pronounced him at once dead. Hardy 
had been only two months in the country, 
hot had proved himself a most excellent, 
loithfnl, resjKictable servant, and was as 
tjood H jockey as ever crossed a horse in 
I'lilia. His demeanour had strongly re- 
l^^'iiimeiidod liim to the favour of all — 
''tt^uaids or owners— who had any coin- 
‘"'"'iCiUion with him ; and hU untimely 

eaili will be very generally fliiWMti ted 


among them. Joe, wj^o waa riding Ab- 
sentee, fortunately escaped with onlyaome 
slight bruises.— iiid., )Fe6. 1. 


THE RESUMPTIONS. 

The Court of Directors have recently 
written out to Government, to direct in- 
quiries to be made, whether the labour of 
examining every rent-free tenure under 
this presidency, and of resuming those 
which are invalid, may not be cut short 
by a compromise with the zemindars; 
and the commissioners have been direct- 
ed to ascertain how far this plan may be 
feasible. It is highly desirable that some 
such plan should be adopted, if it be found 
practicable ; that is, if it can be effected 
without diminishing, to any extent, those 
reasonable expectations of a permanent 
increase in the revenue which Govern- 
ment have a right to indulge in, and with- 
out any violation of tlie public faith which 
has been pledged to the holders of free 
tenures. The simultaneous examination 
of every such tenure throughout the coun- 
try gives birth to so much actual misery, 
and jirodnces a general impression on the 
mirui.s of the people so unlavourable to 
Government, that it must be an object of 
solicitude to abridge this jieriod of anxiety, 
even at a small sacrifice of prospective 
revenue. But the negligence of former 
administrations has so greatly augmented 
the difficulties of the settlement, that one 
can scarcely calculate on the successful 
result of these inquiries. In one district, 
more than half the revenues arc alienated 
by private individuals, whose ancestors 
took advantage of the confusion of the 
times to appropriate the property of the 
state to their private use. In another, 
these tenure.s have been multiplied by 
the most unblushing fraud. The name of 
the European officer who examined those 
titles, half a century ago, has been affixed 
to the deeds, but tiie accidental discovery 
of his original legister, among the public 
reeonls, has shown that this insertion is, 
in almost every case, a forgery. In ano- 
ther district, the resumption of the lands 
is found to reduce a vast number of the 
descendants of ancient Mohamedan fami- 
lic.s to beggary, and to throw the whole 
district into a fever of disaffection. In 
these difficult circumstances, it does not 
appear how any general principle of com- 
promise can be introduced into every 
zillah. On the other hand, to carry every 
case of a rent-free tenure through succes- 
sive courts, appears to be a herculean 
task, for tlie performance of whicJi the 
Government have no adequate European 
agency, and which would involve delays 
calculated to wear out the zeal which has 
now been called into action. It is an 
occasion which very peculiarly calls for 
promptitude, decision, and perseverance. 
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If the question of rent-free tenures be 
not settled now, it never will be settled 
at all . — Friend of India, Jan. 18. 

DEPUTY COLLECTOllS. 

Amongst the circular orders issued by 
the Sudder Revenue Board arc the fol- 
lowing ; 

No. 3. — Mr. Officiating Sccrebiry F. 
J. Tlalliday, on the 1 9tli December 1837, 
informed the Boaid that, in the o(iinion 
of the Hon tlie Deputy Governor of 
Bengal, a knowledge of the Persi.in lan- 
guage docs not appear to be a necessary 
qualification lor the office of deputy col- 
lector under Regulation IX. of 1833. 

No. 4. — Mr. Officiating Secretary F. 
J. Ilalliday, on the 28th November last, 
informed the Board that it appeared desi- 
rable to the Hon. the Deputy Governor 
of Bengal, for obvious reasons, that de- 
puty collectors, under Regulation IX. of 
18li3, should possess, at least, a tolerable 
ability to rea<l and speak the vernacular 
language of the districts* to which they 
may be appointed. The Board have also 
been directed, in future, before submitting 
nominations of individuals to such situa- 
tions, to satisfy themselves of the qualifi- 
cations of the nominees in this respi'Ct, 
either through the local otticers, or, w here 
the nomination may be by the Board, hy 
examination at their owm office of tlie can- 
didate’s acquirements. The results ot such 
inquiries or examinations are to be repoit- 
ed, w'ith the nomination, for the Deputy 
Governor’s consideration. 

The Board have circulated the above 
orders among the ilevenue Commission- 
ers, and have instructed tliem that the 
orders ought to have a retrospective ctTect, 
and to ascertain, through the seveial col- 
lectors, and inform the Board of the names 
of those deputy collectors subordinate to 
them, who may not be able to read and 
speak the vernacular language of the dis- 
trict in which they are employed, and to 
inform those individuals that their remo- 
vals will be recommended, unless w'ithin 
six months succeeding the communication 
of the orders to that effect they attain this 
indispensible qualification. 

NEW HINDU SOCIETY. 

A society is about to be established in 
Calcutta, under the name of “ the So- 
ciety for the Acquisition of General Know'- 
ledge.” The projectors ot it are certain 
native gentlemen, famous for their exten- 
sive knowledge (if Engli.sh, and of un- 
exceptionable character in every other 
respect. A copy of the proposal, addres- 
sed by tliem to their countrymen, to meet 
at the Sansciit College Hull, will give an 
idea of its natuie *. 

“ To the rising generation of the 
Hindus. 


“ Countrymen Thongii humiliating 
be the confession, yet we cannot fur a 
moment deny the truth of the remark so 
often made hy many able and intelligent 
Europeans, w ho arc by no means inimical 
to the cause of native improvement, that in 
no one department of learning are our ac- 
quirements otherwise than extremely siu 

pcificial. We need only examine ourselves 

in order to be convinced of the justice of 
the remark. A ftcr the ground-work of our 
mental improvement has been laid in the 
school, and a school tuition seldom does 
more, we enter into the world, and never 
think of building a solid superstructure. 
The fate of our debating associations—. 
most of which arc now' extinct, while not 
one is in a flourishing condition — as well 
as the puerile cliaracter of the native pro- 
ductions that appear in the periodical 
publications, are lamentable proofs of this 
sad neglect. If a tree is to be known by 
its fruits, where, with hut one or two so- 
litary exceptions, are the fruits to which 
we can point, with pride and satisfaction, 
as manifesting any degree of intidlectual 
energy or extent of learning? We have 
ever sincerely regretted the w'ant of an in- 
stitution which would he the means of 
promoting ficquent mutual intercourse 
among the educated Hindus, and of ex- 
citing an emulation for mental excellence. 
Thcie 1 *^, at ])rescnt,iio occasion vvheri'by 
we aie ever called iqxui to congregate on 
an extensive scale, for the pin pose of mu- 
tual improvement, and wlience we may 
leceive an impetus for applying ourselves 
to useful studies. Is it, then, notdesini- 
blc to unite in such a laudable pursuit, by 
w’bicli the bonds of fellow'ship may be 
strengthened, the acquisition of know- 
ledge jiromoted, and the sphere of our 
usctnlness extended ? 

“ With a view, therefore, to create in 
ourselves a determined and well-regulated 
love ot study, w'hich will lead us to dive 
deeper than the mere surface of learning, 
and enable us to acquire a respectable 
knowledge on matters of general, and 
more especially of local interest, w'e have 
thought It expedient to invite you to meet, 
in order to considi'r the proposal of esta- 
blishing an institution which, in our hum- 
ble opinion, is eminently calculated, not 
only to effect this great end, but likely W 
promote mutual good feeling and union 
an object of no less importance. We can- 
not, of course, within the limits of a cir- 
cular, give a detailed account of the plan 
we propose to lay before you, but allow 
us to state the following brief outline. ^ 

“ Such members of the proposed soci- 
ety, as may be willing, should undertake 
to deliver at its meetings written or ver- 
bal discourses on subjects suited to tnei 
icspeetive tastes, at such times as mayne 
pieviously fixed by them, with a view to 
their convenience, and to the degree 
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research and attention which the subjects 
may require ; and if they should fail, with- 
out satisfactory reasons, to fulfil their 
pledges, they will be liable to pay a pecu- 
iiiary flue. The purpose of this circular 
,s to call a general meeting, to consider 
of the propriety of establishing the pro- 
posed institution, and to arrange the de- 
tails.”— Hurk.t Mar, 3. 


ZEMINDAKs’ or LANnnOLDERs’ SOCIETV. 

A further meeting of the zemindars re- 
sident at and about Calcutta has been held 
at the Hindoo College, at which Rajahs 
Kalikissen, Radhakant, and Rajnarain, and 
P, ihoo Ramnnanth Tagore, PiosonnoCoo- 
nnr Tagore, Kalinauth Roy, and many 
other rcspcctahle native gontlemon were 
present. The proceedings were contlncled 
III Mcngally. Rajah R.ulliakant presided 
III the chair. A re'.oliilion w;h passed for 
(•ailing a public meeting at the Town 
Hall. Much enthusiasm was displayed 
by all present, and a prospectus of the 
society was adopted, in which the follow- 
ing are described to he ohjeefs of the ‘O- 
(lely : — 'lo promote the genera! interest of 
landholders, and a cordial and fiiendly 
communication heiwecn all classes inte- 
rested in land, without distinction of co- 
lour, caste, hiilli, place, or rtligion; to 
(lilliisc iiiCormation on all siihjocts con- 
nected wuli the interest of the soil ; to 
enmpose and settle diHeicnces and disputes 
amongst landholders ; to endeavour to ob- 
tain a legal limitation to the claims of the 
state for the better seeming of titles; to 
make respectful representations to Govern- 
ment when any regulation shall he pro- 
mulgated injmious lo the general interest 
of all connected with the soil ; in the same 
manner, to ask for such new enactments 


as may 1)0 deemed important to the into- 
rcbts of the landholders and others con- 
iKcted with the soil ; to ask for the repeal 
of all existing law s that may be prejudicial 
to tiie same classes; to extend the assis- 
tance of the society to individuals when a 
general principle is involved, in order that 
"iich (:,isc’s may be appealed to superior 
-mthniiiies; to defend the members, by 
legal means, against the resumjition mea- 
MJre, now in progress, and any further 
attacks of the same nature, or any en- 
erimchraent upon the principles of the 
permanent settlement ; to contend for the 
iihilment of the pledge, by proclamation, 
0 extend the permanent settlement to the 
^orth-west provinces ; toaSi.ist landholders, 
iving at a distance, in their business with 
'e courts and ymhlic offices of the presi- 
' ‘■ncy, and generally to furnish them with 

wiU.'^u ‘tatters properly connected 
Wit 1. the objects of the society. 

man ^ of the society are lo be 

aged by a committee of twtdve persons, 
loiah*^ ecte(l by ballot, four to go out by 
at the expiration of each year, and 


their places to be filled by ballot, A 
meeting of the committee to take place 
once a month, or specially. A general 
meeting to be held quarterly. Each mem- 
ber to pay an entrance-fee of Rs. 5, and 
an annual subscription of Rs. 20. The 
committee is authorized to receive dona- 
tions from any person. The committee 
are to be earnestly recommended to endea- 
vour to establish branch societies in every 
district of the British Indian empire, with 
the view of establishing regular communi- 
cations on all subjects connected with the 
object of the society. In case of death, 
any one of the heirs and representatives of 
a deceased member shall, with the consent 
of the eo-heirs, have a hereditary right to 
he elected as a member, and be exempt 
fiom any fresh entrance-fee. 

COAT. INnrA. 

The Report of the Committee of Inves- 
tigation into the Mineial Resources of 
India (rrfeired lo p. 71) contains the fol- 
lowing lis.t of all the sites of coal at pre- 
sent known in India: 

Burdwan... Raniganje, the principal col- 
liery. 

Chinakooree, the best quality 
of coal. 

Various other beds have been 
occasionally opened. 

Adjai Seedpoorie. 

Panh.iipore. 

Darbadanaghat, in boring. 
BeiKires I oad, 1 Iptli milestone, 
and other places. 
Ila/aieehagh. 

Rajmahal.,. R.itsandeh Baghelpoor. 
Skrigully. 

Hurra, 

P.ilannao ...Two principal beds. 

Aniaratli, 

Ri<ljegurh .Specimens not yet seen, 
Nuil)udda..Towa river. 

Iloshungahad. 

.Juhulpoor, 

Soliagpore. 

Chanda. 

Ward, mala. 

Ciitt.ack ...IMahanadi, 

Assam... . Deuphapanee, near Brama- 
koond. 

Lamroop river. 

SiifTray or Disung river, near 
Rungporc. 

Dhunsiree river, 

Jumoona river. 

Kossila river, near Gowahate. 
Cliilmari and Doorgapoor. 

Sylhet Laour and other sites. 

Kasya hills, Chirrapunjee. 
Sarrarim. 

Manipur, near capital or boun- 
dary. 

Gendah, on Kuenduan river. 
Arracan ...Sandoway district. 

Kyook Pyoo Isianil. 
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Moulmein.. Anthracite at Bothung. 

South India/rmrUncore, fossil seeds car- 
bonized. 

Himalaya ..Kamaon lignite. 

Moradabad, lower range. 
Indus Cutch. 

Peshawar. 

Tlie Report winds up with these obser. 
vations : 

“ In the foregoing situations, coal has 
been traced from Burdwan to the west- 
ward, across tlie valley of Pulatnow, and 
from thence through the district of Sohag- 
pore to Jubbulporc, and the neighbour- 
hood of Sak, and the Towa liver in the 
Kerbudda territories, 420 miles distant 
from Burdwan. Observing nearly the same 
parallel of latitude, it is found in tlie pro- 
vince of Cutch, vpiulst it is extended in 
the same line across the centre of India to 
the N.E. extremity of Assam, forming n 
zone that stretches from 69° to E. 
longitude, embraced in an opposite direc- 
tion between the 20° and 25° N. latitude: 
Chanda, on the Warda river, Cuttack, and 
Arracan, being its fiouthern boundary, 
whilst the vale of Callinger, west of Alla- 
habad, the Tecsta river, at the base of the 
Sikim mountains, and Upper Assam, form 
the northern limit. 

“ There are, however, two siinations in 
which coal has been found distinct from 
this extensive and well-defined belt, name- 
ly, Hurdwar and Attok ; the first near tlie 
source of the Ganges, and the second near 
that of the Indus. Although situated in 
the plains, yet both these situations appear 
to be too closely connected with the Hima- 
laya, and too much detached from the tract 
now under consideration, to allow’ of their 
being considered in common with it. In 
the researches of infancy of this nature, for 
such we must as yet consider the state of 
our information upon the subject of coal, 
it would be wrong to attach exclusive im- 
portance to the peculiar distribution of the 
mineral just noticed, further than to ob- 
serve, that this distribution appears to be 
highly favourable to all these objects for 
which coal is desirable. 

‘‘ Cutch, the extreme western limit of 
what here might be named the carbonife- 
rous zone, is placed in the most favourable 
situation for yielding supplies for the navi- 
gation of the Indus, the coast of Malabar, 
and the Red Sea. The Nerbudda river 
extends seven hundred miles along the 
very centre of this zone, and coal in three 
situations is already found on its banks. 
The Soane, the Ganges, and the Hooghley, 
are each intersected by it, and the Brama- 
putra, and probably the Irrawaddi, are ex- 
tended parallel to it throughout their navi- 
gable extent. 

“ Now if, on the other hand, this belt 
had been extended from the Punjab to- 
wards the south, scarcely a navigable river 
but the Indus alone would in such cases be 


approached by it, and the interests of navi, 
gation would be as little benefited by the 
presence of a carboniferous zone, as if th® 
valuable production by which it is distin, 
guished were buried beneath the table, 
lands of the Himalaya. It is, therefore 
sufficiently encouraging, in this early stage 
of the inquiry, to find the general distribu- 
tion of coal so favourable ; noi* need we, as 
is evident from the Attock and Hurdwar 
coal, despair of finding supplies available 
for the navigation of the northern portions 
of tlio Ganges and Indus, as soon as in- 
quiries are directed in those remote quar- 
ters to the objects hero in view.” 

GOVERNMENT PLEADER IW THE REVENUE 
COUHrS, 

Some proceedings have taken place 
in the revenue department, respecting (he 
appointment of Mr. M. A. Bignell, as 
deputy superintendent and rememlirancer 
of legal affairs. Two of the Special Com- 
missioners, Messrs. T. H. Maddock and 
E. U. Barwell, have thought tlial tlju ap- 
pearance of a pleader of Mr. Bignell's 
talents in their courts, on behalf of Go- 
vernment, might lead to a suspicion that 
the judges were biassed by the influence of 
his superior advocacy. 

Mr. Officiating Secretary Ilalliday, on 
the 7ih November last, in reply to tlie ad- 
dross of the Sudder Revenue Board, in, 
formed them, that the Deputy Governor of 
Bengal w^s pleased, at their recommenda- 
tion, to appoint Mr. Bignell to be their 
deputy, In their capacity of superintendent 
and remembrancer of legal affairs. The 
Board forwarded copies of the orders to 
the Presidency Special Commissioners, and 
to Mr. Bignell, informing the former, that 
IVIr. Bignell would conduct all cases on 
the part of Government, and the latter to 
attend to receive instructions previous to 
entering on his duties; but the Special 
Commissioners, IVIessrs. Maddock and Bar- 
well, addressed the Board, inquiring if 
they considered them to mean that Mr. 
Bignell should attend personally, and 
conduct the suits in their Court in which 
Government are parties. The Board in- 
foimed the commissioners, that they con- 
sidered the orders of Government to imply 
that Mr. Bignell should plead in person in 
the Special Commissioners’ Courts in all 
cases in which the importance of the mat- 
ter at issue, or any other circumstances, 
may seem to demand his personal atten - 
ance, and that Mr. Bignell could u»e his 
discretion as to the conduct of all otier 
cases, either in person or by deputy, t “J 
responsibility resting wholly with himse . 
After receipt of the above, the Special 
Commissioners wrote to Government, su - 
ing the following objections to tlie ®PP°'” ‘ 
meat of an English gentleman to plead 
their Court on the part of Goaernment. 
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Tliougli, they ol>serml, the objections to 
the constant presence of an English gentle- 
man, as the attorney of Government, in their 
flourt, may be mainly obviated, the prin- 
ciple on which they deem it objectionable 
remained unaltered. According to Reg. 

ni. of 1828, by which the Commissioner!,’ 
Court is constituted, and the rules of prac- 
tice by which iheCommissioners are guided, 
the written pleadings comprise, in almost 
all cases, the entire argument on which 
judgment is to be passed on the decision of 
the resuming officers. The presence of 
pleaders on either side, excepting as a 
matter of form, and for the satisfaction of 
the Court, that its judgments are heard 
iHva roce before being embodied on its 
written (ketees, is, in most c.ise^, of no 
essential necessity ; and to this circum- 
sianee may probably be attrll)uted that, as 
there iiie no licensed vakeels or pleadcis 
attached to their Couit, the native pleadeis 
aie of a very deficient and inferior order 
of men, compared with those employed 
in the Siidder Devvanny Ad.iwlut, or any 
judge’s Court in the Mofussil. It to 
^leat siipeiiority in talents and anpiiie- 
iiieiils in an Kuiopean agent, were ailded 
ilie eircumstance of his being a gentle- 
nnn, living in the same society as the 
judge before w horn lie pleaded, w'iib the 
.uhaiitage of verbal communication with 
the judge in a language unknown to the 
Ollier parties present, there is reason to 
iippiehend that suspicion that he swayed 
the judgment of the Court might not 
al\\a)s he wanting. But Ijelieving that 
111 teality it can make little (lifierence in 
tlie issue of a cause, whether Government 
Is repiosented by a native or European 
agent, during tlio reading of papers and 
passing orders in the appeals before them, 
It seems on every account inexpedient that 
tliey should admit the appearance of an 
advantage on the side of Government, 
v'liieh, in the minds of the people, would 
he nnphed from the attendance of an 
Kiiropean agent to oppose the native 
agents employed in ilieir Court, so calcu- 
lated to increase the unpopularity of the 
resumption laws, and to affect injuriously 
tlie character of the final appellate Court in 
"hich they are administered. 

Mr. Officiating Secretary Ilalliday in- 
formed the Special Commissioners, tfiat (he 
Beputy Governor was at the outset indis- 
posed to agree with them in opinion, that 
dieir proceedings w'ould, for the most 
part, be conducted quite as w’ell without, 
Oji with agents and pleaders \ and until lie 
s>hall learn that pleaders, and good pleaders, 
aic unnecessary in the Sndder Dewanny 
Adawlijt, the proceedings of which Court 
are, in all essential respects, the same as 
•>1 the Commissioners’, ho will continue 
think that the presence of a good bar 
‘I'! a wholesome effect even upon a good 
t'«t'h, and that the character of no Court 
N.S.Vol. 26. No. 103. 


is so little likely tb be compromised as that 
in which the pleaders are upright, intdli- 
gent, and independent. If, as stated by 
the Commissioners, the agents usually em- 
ployed in their Court do not answer to this 
character, the t)oputy Governor thinks it 
very probable that the low standard of 
qualification hitherto deemed necessary for 
the Government agent in the Commis- 
sioners’ Court, may have had no small 
share in producing such a state of things ; 
and he is apt to believe that the employ- 
ment of Mr. Bignell, on the part of Go- 
vernment, will create a demand by oppo- 
site parties for the aid of skill and talents 
in the prosecution of their appeals, and 
that thus the evil of an infeiior bar, com- 
plained of by the Commissioners, will, 
through the very means which they at pre- 
sent deprecate, be at an early period re- 
moved from their Couit. That Mr. Big- 
nell’s employment as a Government agent 
in the Commissioners’ Court would tend, 
or he supposed by the public to tend, to 
sw'ay the jinigment of the Commissioners, 
his Honour never apprehended ; and he 
has too high an opinion of the function- 
aries who preside in their Court, and of 
their estimation with the public, to admit 
that any such appreliension need be enter- 
tained. 

THE STATE Of THE .TUMNA. 

Onr noble river, the Jumna, exhibits 
at present a melancholy picture of fallen 
greatness ; its waters, shrunk within their 
narrowest clumnels, with difficulty make 
th(*ir way over the numerous bars which 
intersect its bed ; and the patient, perse- 
vering dandees may be seen, by turns, en- 
deavouiing to lift their clumsy, flat-bot- 
tomed boats, by inches, over the obstruc- 
tions. We do not know how far the 
drought per se may have contributed to 
bring tlie .Ininna to its present low ebb, 
but the withdrawal of its waters for the 
j)ui poses of irrigation must have very 
considerable effect. There is a constant 
drain of water from the canals at Delhi, 
the baiiks of which are studded with men 
and bullocks, toiling to obviate the parch- 
ing drought ; and along the banks of the 
river, wiierever a w’ell can be sunk, or a 
couple of men obtain footing, the process 
of irrigation is pcrsevcringly carried on. 
It would be hard to say which is worst, 
impeded navigiition, or bad crops, although 
the former may be granted to be the lesser 
evil. The impediments might, however, 
in a great many cases, be overcome, by a 
small expenditure of money, and would, 
besides, furnish employment for many 
starving people. There are generally nar- 
row sand-banks throwm across the chan- 
nel, of a few yards In breadth, between 
which are long intervals of sufficiently 
deep water for easy navigation. Were a 
number of dredging boats or rafts, of the 
(T) . 
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siinpk'st nnd chcftpcst construction placed 
along tlie river at convenient distances, to 
clear a narrow channel across these hiirs, 
the good that would he effected would he 
very great. Over these bars the current 
is very small, owing to the bed of the liver 
heing so much wider than at the dccjier 
parts; hut a channel once opened, the 
greater body of water ^^hich would be 
accumulated, would keep it clear witli 
little or no farther trouble. There are 
sevcml of these liars close to Agra, wheic 
cxpeiimcnts might he tiicd with advan- 
tage, and it snccesslul, these would lead 
to the extension ot the operations to the 
wlude bed of the river, more especially 
below the city, the comrneicc ot which 
is seriously impeded by these obstruc- 
tions . — Aijia fJlihbuT, Jan. 27. 

EMIORANT COOr.IFS. 

The Calcutta C/imtiV/n Observer, for 
Jiinnary, has the lollowing remaiks on 
the emigration of Coolies : 

‘‘ 'i'lic snpporteis ol colonial slavery 
have ever been ingenious in devising plans 
tor maintaining the system in lealify under 
different names. Hut the movt singu- 
hirly ingenious movement vvldeli they 
Jiave made, is to [leople their plantalions 
from the shores ol Hindustan. This be- 
nevolent melliod of enijiloying the poor 
starvimg people of Itengal, suggested itsidf 
first to the jiliilaiitliropic inmds of our 
Mauiitian neighbours. I’or .some time, 
they were quietly conveying away the 
natives witliout the sanction of the Go- 
vernment, or at leuvst in a manner which 
the authorities could not sanction. 'I’hc 
numbers stowed auay must have made 
the voyage to the Isle of Fiance equally 
delightful watli the w/ a W/e passage. The 
public prints took up the subject, and in 
a great measure remedied the evil, by 
obtaining the establishment of a Govern- 
ment registry, wliieli jueveiUed men liom 
being taken away pei-loree, and ivgul.itcd 
mercantile humanity in the matter of 
(pmnfihf to be shipped on each vessel. 
Hut alter all, we may ask, do these Coolies 
know where they are boiiml for, ami what 
they are to do? Are they quite satisfied 
with their condition at the IManntius? 
II as there been no dissatisfaction ? JIo 
they receive any ndigions instruction? 
Are missionaries or others prohibited 
from labouiiiig amongst them? Have 
any of their wives or families been sent 
to them? We put these questions in 
order to receive answers; for if they arc 
not satisfactorily answered, we shall at 
once adopt means lor obtaining authentic 
information on the subject. Some of 
them wc could answer now. We are 
desirous of calling tlie attention of tliu 
juihlie to this new sclieme. 'J'lie planters 
of the West Indies have eagerly grasped 


at the idea, and equipped a vessel in 
England (which may now be on her pas. 
sage) for the purpose of conveying a enr-<o 
of Bengali agriculturalists to the West 
dies as free labourers ! Did ever any 
mortal in this our earth hear of such an 
enterprize, even in this age of schemes? 
We have heard of the Sagar Ilailway 
Company, and ot the Umbrella Society; 
hut who ever conceived of a society tor 
transporting the pojmlation of Bengal to 
the Western Dies, to be consigned to the 
tender mercies of sugar-planters ? Hut 
to he seiious~the slave-trade itself ori- 
ginated in a very similar kind of traffic • 
and we wonder very much tliat tlie ori- 
ginatois ol this selicine have not urged 
upon our yontliful Queen the argument 
employed with the virgin despot, that it 
would he a tine upportiinity to instruct 
them in the Christian laitli ! We would 
urge it on the Government to institute 
the fullest iiujuiiy into this novel and 
niysteriuns traffic, helore it grows to nii 
evil not only to the countiy, but to the 
imfoitunate people themselves, who may 
fall vielims to W'est Indian sclicming. 
Why do they not go to shores niiicli 
more contiguous than Northern India? 
What has iK'come of the question of 
caste? It a missionary liad attempted to 
carry a cargo ot native.s to lorm a colony, 
what a hue and cry would have hri'ii 
raised ! The peace, welfare and stability 
ol the Government would have been en- 
dangered. Hilt ‘ the children ot tliiJi 
world are not only more wise,’ hut more 
daiing and successful, th.in the ‘ elhldien 
of light.’ We can assuie the movers in 
this trade that we will watch them with 
an eagle’s eye, and that the trade slnill 
neither be commonced nor rontiiiucd 
without the most strenuous eltorts on 
our part for its supjiression, should it 
ever become, what we have no doubt it 
will if not wmtehed, a resurrection ot the 
slave-trade.” 

A correspondent in tlie Englislmav, of 
•lanuary ‘Ith, has thus satisfactorily an- 
swered every one ot these remarks : 

“ The author of the article commences 
by literally stating that a slave-trade 
exists ai this veiy moment in Bengal, 
though under a different name, and then 
dee], ires his ignorance by asking mfornin- 
tioii on every point, in the sliajie of 
queries ! Now, in order that the public 
mind may not he biassed by pretended 
philanthropy — for there is neither argu- 
ment, reason, nor truth, only mere assei- 
tion — 1 will undertake to reply to him 
who asks questions to have them ‘ satis- 
factorily answered,’ though he could an- 
swer them himself. 

“ 1st. ‘ Hut after all, we may ask, do 
tliesc Coolies know where they are hound 
lor, and what they are to do?” 
the questioner pushed Ins inquiries a 
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jitile further, he would have discovered 
that not only arc the Coolies registered, 
that not only is ‘ mercantile humanity 
K'gulated,’ but that every iota of the con- 
,lilions under which they emigrate is ex- 
plained to the Coolies by the oltieer ap- 
pointed by Government for that purpose ; 
and the consent of each must be given 
before the necessary permit is granted for 
them to be shipped. Q, ‘2d. ‘ Are they 
<|iiitc satisfied with their condition?’ A. 
Tlicre can be no better proof than that 
vciy few desire to return, while those 
wlio have returned wish to go back to 
i\Ijiuritius. Q. 3d. ‘ Do they receive 

any religious instruction ? ’ .A. I am not 
aware that Padrees have been sent down 
expressly for tlicm ; but let me ask, what 
nisUuction do emigrants to a new settle- 
ment in New Soutli Wales, or the Back 
Si ttiements ot America, obtain i Q. 4-th. 

* Aie Missionaries or others prohibited 
iVoin labouring among them? ’ yl. Cer- 
idiiily not. Sunday is a day of rest with 
cvt'iy labourer on tJie island. Q. 5th. 

' Have any of their wives and (amilies 
hcon sent to them?’ A. They have al- 
wa)s been cncouniged to take their wives 
by all olFer of remuneration for any work 
I hoy may perform, but a prciiidice exists 
on tins point; monthly wages are i»iiid 
both to the wives and children, it old 
oiioiigh. Q. ‘ But whoever conceived 
ot a socMcty (?) for transporting the popu- 
lation of Bengal to the Western Isles, to 
bo ooiisigncd to the tender mercies of 
'-iif’ar-iilanters ? ’ A. Wliy those • who 
know ot a society for populating .-Viistralia 
with Englishmen, aye, and even the 
West Indies with liishineii and their 
timilios ; are Coolies, to whom the cli- 
niiitc is better adapted, to be more consi- 
(lorod tli.iii our own countrymen (iiies- 
tioiu r, however, was only joking ; ho 
luaily eoiicludes bcli.re he becomes seri- 
ous ; and w'lien he does, tells us that, 

‘ tile slave tiade originated in a ''imilar 
kind ot (rathe.’ What, to Iree labourers 
ciiiigiating from a |)opulous country, 
w'lieic tlicy aie staiving, to one wlieie 
they can live in comparative aflfiuencc, and 
eien luxury? Measured by tins rule, a 
slave-trade is in embryo between England 
and Australia, or between tJie former 
and Noith America.” 

” The truth is, that ‘ the poor starving 
people of Bengal,’ wdio exist here on Rs. 
- H per month, in wretclied jungle-huts, 
uhtani each at the Mauritius Rs. 5 per 
mnsem^ a pucka house matted, every 
article of food and clothing, with medi- 
’ uie and medical attendance when sick ; 
tne number of hours they are to w’ork is 
‘^’k’ulatiMl by Government, tlieir jipiitxl 
el erigagcaiont is never beyond five years, 
at llio Liid of w'liieh time their employers 
a*^ bound to find them a free passage 
‘'Jttt'-'; and above all, they are happy.” 


HUMAN SACUIKICFS. 

The Chmdriha, a Hindu orthodox 
paper, thus comments on the statements 
respecting Iminan saeiifices in Burdwan, 
wdiich ha.s appeared in the Sumachar 
Diirjmn : “ Tliere is, indeed, such a word 
as Nur bolee, that is, ‘ the sacrifice ot 
men’; hut the practice is loi hidden in 
the Kulee Jogii. The Voorayis inform 
us of the pract.ces wliich were in vogue in 
the Sutyu, Treta and Dwapur Jogus, 
such as the sacrifice of cows, of men, of 
horses, 8ic. Human sacrifices were com- 
manded in those early ages ; and after 
they had been performed, the animals 
were restored to life. In the Kulee Jogu, 
it is commanded to w'orshij) tlie Gods by 
the sacrifice of goats and intei ior animals ; 
therelore, no one ever in this age prac- 
tises those things which are forbidden ; 
this is certain. If you say that, as tlie 
former rajahs seemed the fulfilment of 
their desires by gratifying the goddesses 
with such saeiifices, so, some men falling 
into the same well of cujiidity, venture 
upon the same practices : this cannot he 
by any means. [He proceeds to illus- 
trate this, by an allusion to our Saviour.] 
In order to injure the eliaraeter of the 
country, tlie editor of tlie JJurpnn credits 
and cniMilates the most e.\ti«i\agant fic- 
tions. We do not say that he is singular 
in this ; all his couritiymen have the same 
evil propensities. They most readily 
credit any thing which may asperse oiii 
nation.d eliaraeter. Wc will give an ex- 
ample ot this. In their haticd of tlie 
people ot this conntiy, some vv-ieked men 
spread a rcjxirt tluit llindoos, who were 
childless, were in the habit of promising 
the Ganges that they would offer np one ot 
thcelnldren whom the goddess might give 
them ; and this vow they kept when they 
obtained a fiimily. Tins inhuman ))rae- 
tice was eliaiged on the Hindoos, and some 
person stated to the Council, that he had 
seen thousands of children thus sacrificed 
annually at the Dusuhura, whose bodies, 
floating down the river, jiassed into the 
sea. The members of Council, on hear- 
ing this, believed it, and passed a law 
foi bidding it. What shall we then say 
about the English ? They are all tlie 
same in their ojnnion regarding the Hin- 
doos. 11 you say that the law in ques- 
tion did no injury to the Hindoos ; that 
it neither affected their religion, nor their 
wealth ; true, hut it did most seriously 
affect their clmracter ; tor such conduct 
is abhorrent to man. Even the hiids and 
the beasts have some affection for tlicir 
young; and these reports are tantamount 
to declaring tlie Hindoos to be more 
stupid and more cruel even than the 
brutes ; for the Hindoos have no sliastrus 
ordeiing God to be wairshipped by the sa- 
ciiliceot children, neither was there any 
such piaetiee among them. This is ouy 
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reason for taking up our pen. It Is not 
tliatthe editor of tlie Durpun has disgraced 
the family of the Raja of Burdwaii ; all 
Hindoos must feel that he reflects dis- 
honour on them.” 

NON-INTEttVKNTION POLICY. 

A correspondent of the Friend of India, 
February Hth, shows the evil elfeets of 
the non-intervention policy by the follow- 
ing fact : 

“ Prior to the introduction of this os- 
tensibly plausible jiolicy, the courts of the 
ihtfcrent political oflicers, who had cliarge 
of divisions of protected Boondela teiii- 
tories, were fail ly open to the lowest soo- 
dra, and where he had eveiy icdress foi 
acts of cruelty or wrong of any kind, which 
his master might have exercised towimls 
him ; but the moment the representatives 
of our Government, who had control 
over these petty rajas, and now sovereign 
ruleis, had orders to pronounce them 
indepeiuleiit, the poor ryut was lett to 
the tender mercy of his raja. Every 
one of them, no doubt as a prepaiatory 
step towards a novel mode of spreading 
civilization and refinement over Ins domi- 
nions, first sent forth a mandate to their 
(once protected) jagiidais to rehnqnl^h 
their jagirs, and to leave all their ettects 
behind; next the melimais to pay, with- 
out any murmur, a iurAws/ (benevolence); 
last, not least, the pitiful zemindar to be 
screwed for a ruckwn of ten or twenty 
rupees, after each village ; to raise winch 
sum, of couise, the zemindar had power 
to use tortures, or any such other remedy. 
Being myself in foreign Boondclkliund 
when that mischievous policy of non-in- 
terference was proclaimed, 1 can vouch 
for the truth of wliat 1 state, and that 
without the least exaggeration. The 
Puma (Punna) raj, which was once pre- 
eminent for its justice, liberality, and 
lenity, began on this occasion, with the 
other states, to manifest in full relief how 
far it could govern now in its former 
wisdom, without the intervention of 
British rule. I was at the congress of all 
the chiefs and respectable jagirdars in the 
Puma State; their meeting was convened 
to discuss the question, why the Bntish 
Government should now declare them 
mooktiars of their own raj, after interfering 
so long, even in their domestic affairs ? 
(An Ulihbar nmveesh was kept by the 
Governor-general’s agent, at each cliief’s 
durbar, to report every trifling event). 
The purichaet was held every night, at 
ten, and dissolved at three or four in the 
morning ; curiosity kept me twenty-two 
days amongst these people, and 1 should 
have stayed until the congress was finally 
broken up, but a fever compelled me to 
leave Puma on the twenty-second day. 
I quitted the place with real regret, as the 


try where a man lives is always worthy 
of observation. I had sufficient time, 
however, to form a correct estimate ot' 
tfic wisdom of the chiefs. The raja 
himself WHS an idiot, and his heart seemed 
as void of humanity, as his head was 
of brain. His kamdar or minister was a 
deep, designing man, and held sovereign 
sway over his master and his courtiers, 
(having been selected by the Governor 
general’s agent 0 His first move was to 
jirejudice bis imbecile raja to resume 
the jagir, granted to tlie Choubeys, ot 
Kaliiijer, perhaps centuries ago ; a mer- 
cenary army was raised and sent thither, 
lint gallantly defied and repulsed by a 
li,iri(Hnl of determined Krahmins ; theja- 
ginlais were, however, in a few weeks 
ovcrpoweied by numbers, and at last ea- 
pitulatetl. Mind ! tins act of cruelty 
and hostility was not a kind of retribu- 
tive justice lor any oflenee on the jagir- 
dais, but to gratify the notion ot the 
minister, that tlieie was no better method 
of improving the people and the finances, 
than by teacliing them humility, by mui- 
dering and manning, and increasing the 
treasury, at tlie expense of the projicrty 
ot the innocent. An example ot such a 
tempting nature, set by a powerful ruler 
to bis interiors, was by them grasped at 
with inciedible avidity ; this stiangc tiait 
111 Boondela elniractcr ought not to sur- 
pii-e us, when we rememU'r, that hetoic 
oiir sii|)iemacy was perinanently establish- 
ed in Cent/al India, these people were no 
rrioic than a iionieof banditti, w ho assis- 
ted and sheltered the Pimlarees.” 


FAMINF IN THF WESTERN PROVINCES. 

The scenes which arc described as now 
too common in the Western Province'', 
are calculated to open the coldest bosom 
to the call of benevolence. The heaven 
above is as brass, and the earth beneath 
as iron. 'J'lie staff of life, by the niyste- 
lious dispensation of Providence, lias been 
for a time taken away. The villages, ex- 
hausted of their supplies of food, arc 
deserted by the starving population, who 
eagerly crowd into the towns, in the hope 
ot obtaining the means of prolonging ex- 
istence; and in hundreds of instanci^ 
perish before they can reach the means ot 
relief. The piiiicipal cities present tne 
most gloomy spectacles, in the emaciate 
forms of the dead and the dying.- i'newft 
of India., Mar. 15. 


V. MACAUI.Y ANn THE LAW COMMISSION- 

We regret much that circumstantts 
^ond our controiil prevented o«r onei- 
: a few remarks last week on the • 
vations of our contemporaries, rega 
the treatment of Mr. Macaulay by 
! Calcutta press. We had at firs 
(led to publish a catalogue ® 
ms annlied to Mr. Macaulay s p 
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conduct, as a member of the Supreme 
Government ; but when we luid entered 
upon the task, and found, at the very out- 
set, tlio terms charlatan^ cheats swindler^ 
jj^sociiited with his name, and that he 
^y'vs charged with having taken money 
,,pon lalse pretences, we confess we had 
no heart for the unpleasant task, and 
( lieertully dropped it. 

Our reason for raising our protest 
.jjTjiiiist such language was, that there ap- 
pcart d nothing in Mr. Macaulay’s official 
coiuhict to justify it; and though we 
)i;i\e incurred the censure of our brethren 
hy the course we have pursued, we must 
still affirm tliat no valid grounds have 
ad\aucodfor this extiaordinaiy and 
jiiwontoil bitterness. He was appointed, 
•Older the provisions of the last charter, 
the loin til ineinlier of Council, and liisdu- 
tic'sucie limited by Act of l*Hrliamcnt,to 
^lrtmg and voting in Council, when it sat 
in its legislative capacity. It is true, 
that the circle ol Mr. Macaulay’s duties 
was extieincly and riduailoiisly narrow; 
hut It was the Act that reduced them 
within so small a circumference. There 
can he no douht, Irom the chaiacter and 
attainments of Mr. Macaulay, that lie 
would rheerinlly have taken a share in 
the ])ohliC!il dehber.itions ot the Supreme 
Council ; but the Act forbade it. Tic was 
not even apjxnnted to fr.imit laws, but 
simply to vote upon them , liter they li.ul 
iiceii drawn up. It Mr. Maeaulay iie- 
; 4 loeted tlie duties attached to Ins oHice ; 
•I he lefiised to give his assistance uluni 
new laws were under discussion , or even 
it lie iiiiiieded generally the coiiise ol le- 
gislation, lie was eiilpable. It not, upon 
what ground is this outcry raised ag.ii list 
liiiii •' It is said, tiiat some ot the l.iws 
which were jiassed during the peiiod of 
Ins iiiciiinheney wore pcinieions. Giaiit- 
nig, tor the sake ot argiiinent, that this is 
the case; why, in all faiiness, is he to be 
singled out from among the five mem’'eis 
ol Council to bear the brunt ot the oblo- 
<iuy which has been attached to them ? 
Ills associates, by giMiig tlicir sanction 
to the principles embodied in those laws, 
have, 7/), so faefo, taken a share ol the cen- 
'’Urc on themselves. It there was any 
cue act more than another which was 
'supposed to east an indelible stigma on 
-^Ir. Macaulay, it was the so-called Black 
Act. It was described as Jiis act and 
deed ; and the attacks— we do not say 
abuse— of the press were directed on this 
■acuunt exclusively against him. But 
"mv, to our utter astonishment, we find 
declaring that Sir Charles 
Mdcnlfe had as much to do with that act 
Mr. Maeaulay ! If it be not asserted 
^ ^en that he neglected any of the duties 
ainiexed to his office ; and il in the most 
^ '‘nxioiis of those measures which were 
•^^ciibcd to him, we now Jeam that an in- 


dividual who had just left India, with the 
universal benedictions of the country, bore 
an equal share ; we are at a loss to ac- 
count for the extraordinary viiulence of 
the attacks of the Indian press. 

Respecting tlie code, which has been 
dissected with no friendly hand in the 
Calcutta papers, it appeals to us singular, 
that the censure of every obnoxious en- 
actment should be laid at Mr. Macaulay’s 
door, unless it be intended to say, that 
whatever is objectionable must have 
flowed from him, and wliatevcr may be 
praiseworthy from his colleagues. The 
code is treated throughout as the Ma- 
caulay Code, though liis connexion with 
the law commission was entirely an acci- 
dent. Is not this calculated to throw the 
actual members ot the commission, Mr. 
Cameron, I\lr. Anderson, Mr. McLeod, 
and Mr. IMiIlett, into disgraceful obscu- 
rity? Even supposing that every thing 
which tlie press objects to in the code 
originated with Mr. IVIaeaulay, if his col- 
leagues fully assented to the propriety of 
it, tliey thus divide the responsibility 
with him ; and it is little and undignified 
to make Mr. Macaulay’s character solely 
answerable foi it. It, on the contrary, 
their more enlightened judgment, and 
more liberal principles, revolted from any 
objoetioiMble inaMin, but they had not 
sullu'ient moral courage to protest against 
it, then they were unworthy ot the liigli 
stanoii to winch they weie called, and 
their salaiies ha\e been a clear loss to 
the country . — Friend of India, Mar. I. 

NATIVK STATKS. 

Ddhx. — J.ord Auckland, on his visit 
hcie, owMiig to some dilferonco in point 
ol ctuiuctte, did not \isit the king. 

Oude . — The character of the late Hu- 
kcem Mchndce Ally Khan stands out 
prominently from that of his country- 
men, though it has been much over- 
rated. llis first administration of Ondc 
was guided by more enlarged views than 
any that preceded it or lollowed — no very’ 
gte.it merit. lie endeavoured to intro- 
duce a reform in the fiii.meial manage- 
ment of the country, and erect useful 
jinhlic works, such as roads, canals, 
biidges, &c. ; hut the successful intrigues 
that caused his removal from office pre- 
vented his carrying many of his plans 
into execution. In his intercourse with 
the Biitish, he was a singular exception 
to most of his countrymen. He mixed 
closely and freely with them, and ad- 
mitted that the country was bcnefittcal by 
their possession of it. Of the stability of 
their rule he showed hiinselt thoroughly 
satisfied, by investing large sums in Go- 
vernment Joans, paiticnlarly at a time 
regarded hy the n.itives generally as one 
very critical to the Btilibh — during tJie 
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Burmese war — when the hukcem sub- 
scribed freely to the loan then raised. He 
also engaged in partnership with English 
merchants ; though the result of his en- 
gagements with them in this line' must 
liave raised his opinion of the national 
character but very little. Whileat Futteh- 
giirh, he erected, at his own cost, a 
handsome bridge , but, it is said, rather 
with a view of pleasing Government, and 
thus interesting them in his return to 
Lucknow, than any more disinterested 
view. In private, he was ostentatiously 
(charitable, and fond of show and display. 
As a Musulman, he was considerably be- 
fore that class in India, though he had 
many of their prejudices. Ilis views of 
government, though wider than theirs, 
W(*re strongly coloured with the prejudice 
of creed and country. He possessed no 
knowledge to assist or guide his natural 
sagacity ; his acts, to a considerable ex- 
tent, were closely connected with self, 
were conceived w ith a view either to for- 
tune or reputation —the latter for the 
especial use of the Calcutta (jovernment; 
he was viiuhclixe and ('ruel, though, like 
men of this disposition, “ kind to his 
own;” in charity, his right-hand was 
thoroughly m the confidence ot his left; 
and if they w’ere open as day to this 
virtue, they were as apparently so. In 
short, the hukcem, if not altogether what 
his admirers say of him, was a very supe- 
rior native, and one wdiose employment 
by the Ktitish Government w’ould ha\e 
been productive of the best lesults to his 
country, lie w^as rigidly abstemious and 
temperate through the whole of his long 
life. His enormous wealth descends prin- 
cipally to his nephew, he having died 
childless . — Agra IJkhbar, Jan. 4. 

The cirenmstanee of Gholam Ychiah 
Khan being saddled on the Oude Govern- 
ment as naib, or minister, to the exclu- 
sion ot the more deserving and intelligent 
Ahmed Ali Khan, h.is caused nntver''al 
dissatisfaction, not on account of his be- 
ing of a ditferent persuasion to the reign- 
ing family, which is a matter ot no great 
moment, but chiedy owing to his low 
origin and disrejiutable connexions ; this 
was, no doubt, a source ot grief even to 
his majesty himself, who (lid not, per- 
haps, in the pie^ent crisis of allairs, 
deem it wise to oppose, though, it is be- 
lieved, he reluctantly gave his assent to, 
the measure. The lact is, the people of 
Lucknow labour under the erroneous 
idea, that it was this person’s intiuence, 
joined to the collusion of others, that 
procured his majesty’s accession to the 
throne. If, however, the individual in 
([iiestion has been nominated to the ap- 
pointment with the advice, concurrence, 
and apjirobation ol his lordship, it is suHi- 
eiently conclusive ot its having Iktu snr- 
leptitiously obtained by the grossest mis- 


representation of his character atid capa- 
city for public business.— Feb. 6. 

(7a6M/.— About four months ago. the 
ruler of Cabul, Dost Mahomed Khan 
having taken a Koran in his right-hiuid’ 
and a sword in his left, came into the 
Choke Bazar of Cabul, and all the prin. 
cipal inhabitants crowded around him; to 
whom he, with tears in his eyes, said 
that formerly he fought with Runjeet 
Sing for the sake of his country, but now 
he will fight for religion; therefore, if he 
fails in the war, their religion will be 
polluted by Kaffirs. They said, in reply, 
that if he would now take the field against 
Runjeet Sing, they are all ready to follow 
him . — Loudianah Ukhbar, Fej, 28. 

Herat . — By the letters received from 
Herat, it appears that the invincible 
forces of Iran have marched from Mushed 
and encamped at the Foit of Kooryan, 
which is in the territory of the ruler ot 
Heiat, where both rulers had a great figlit, 
and the ruler ol Iran gained the day. He 
has established his thanah there. 'Die 
ruler of Herat (ought incredibly well, but 
being short ot animnnition, gave u]) the 
field, and retrc'ated into the loit ot Herat, 
to which they have laid a siege. — Delhi 
Guz.y Jan. 2 k 

Tarhistan. — It is rumoured that the 
King ol Tinkistan had been, through the 
treachery ol his courtiers, strictly confined, 
and Ills son is reigning on the tin one 
The Turks being enraged at the j)rmc(‘, 
sent messengers seeietly to the king, 
telling him that if he wished to he re- 
leased tiorn the confinement, they could 
get him out ot it, on terms of his con- 
senting to wliat they asked tor. In sliort, 
the king eonsontod to their \msIi, and they 
made a subterraneous passage trom liis 
confinement to a distant place, thiougli 
whieli the king was taken out into a city 
called Bnddukshan, where he remained 
lor some yeais, during which tinu*, having 
gathcied some troops and treasures, he 
took two districts of hi.s own coiiritiy. 
At this time he sent two letters, in tiie 
Turkish language, to the Hon. Company, 
telling that, should the English como 
into this jiait, they would get the whole ot 
the Turkish Empire. — DelhiGaz.iJanA'^)- 

FXeEllPTA. 

The annual report of the Agri-liorti- 
cnltural Society mentions that the niimbei 
ot new members during the past year was 
148, exceeding the aggregate number o 
the previous five ycar.s. The collections 
had been Us. I6,0(K) during the year. 

The annual melah or fair, at baugor 
eommenced the end of Dcceinhei, aiii 
continued up to the 20th of 
'i'hc boats ot all sizes and descripimns 
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evceedcd the past year’s assemblage, and 
wen* estimated at 70,000 ! and the number 
of souls to as many as 600, (K)0. Articles 
of Asiatic produce were sold and ex- 
rhaiiged to so large an uinouut as twelve 
lacs of riip(‘es. The assemblage was, us 
ii,.ual, comprised of natives ot Lahore, 
Delhi, Oiitle, Scringapatam, Bombay and 
(he lower provinces, and a great many 
lioin the Nopaul and Burmese states. 
]Njo remarkable accidents occurred ; no 
atfiays or assaults ; and from all accounts 
the uicl.ih was conducted very quietly. 

ITom an account of the dak circulation 
of the whole of the Indian press, from 
.liiiiiiaiy 18‘i7 to Februaiy lH:iB inclusive, 
the whole net increase of daily circulation 
tliioiighont the year appears to be, 638. 
()t the increase, the A(j)a (Jlhhar claims 
:>:)2, the Englishman 191, the Onental 
Ohsnver 120, tlio U. S. Gazette, ot 
I\Ia(li'as 206. The decrease has been 
‘•lulled between the Hurharn 17, the 
Indian Gazette 27, the Courier .59, the 
fort St. Georye Gazette (ofheial) 220, the 
Sinnadinr JJuipun 53, the Meerut Oh- 
driver 12d, and a few others in smaller 
liioportions. 

A saiiataiimn is to be erected in Arra- 
can. The site selected by the medical 
(ilhcci l^ an e'evated iiosiiion eoiitignoiis 
to the sea-shot c, about two or thri'e miles 
distant tiom the sfation of Akyah. 

The commander of the ship SfrathiJa, 
which lately ai lived at Calcutta from the 
Malay coast, brought a sliield which li.id 
hoeii cajitiiied from the savages in Torry’s 
.'iliaits. 'i'lie shield is in tlie sliajie of a 
toitoM'. and in it are set, in a state of 
incservation, the heads of the captain of a 
•sliip winch belonged to this port, and was 
lost some time since, and .seventeen of 
Ills Clew and passengers. The heads 
hiMi all the seals of wounds uhieli where 
iiillicted on them. 'J'he captain’s head is 
luil III the jilaee representing the head of 
the toitoise, and a boy’s is at the Uiil, 
'iiitl ciiliei ot the crew’s on each side. 


The Use of the I’cr.sian language in jn- 
dicinlandievemie piocecdmgs is abolislieil 
‘II the Bengal division of tins piesideney, 
liy Older of the Deputy Covernor, under 
the recent act. The measure is to be 
(’“inod into elfeet gradually, but the 
change is to he coinpleLely ellected by the 
l‘'t Jamiaiy 1839. 

Letters from the westward mention 
the ai rival of Major Pew at Nnsseerabad 
"itli a9-pon,„ierdrawn by eamcis, having 
!nudc if from Delhi in fifteen inarches; he 
"'atle the last march iuto cantuninents. 
a distance of thirty-fonr or thirty-live miles 
'‘^^urs, without in the least dis- 
ticssirig the camels. 

Government have sanctioned the esti- 
‘iiatc lor completing the plaistering of the 
I itei'lony monument, and rejmiring it. 
‘c amount is about lls, KM). 


By an act of Council, an arrangement 
is announced which lias the effect of ab- 
solving the Indian community from the 
payment of any postage on account of 
letteis received or sent overland, always 
excepting the inland postage to and from 
the port of arrival or departure. This 
will reduce the postage of single steam 
letters from Bombay to Calcutta, and 
vice versa, to fifteen annas. The postage 
from London to India and India to Lon- 
don is to be jiaid in London only. 

The Hiirharu statc.s, hut we know not 
how tar the statement can be relied on, 
that the magistrate of a district can call 
on any person whom he may suspect to 
be a bad character, to give security for bis 
good conduct for a specified period ; and 
should the denounced person not bo able 
to fninisli the same, he is committed to 
prison ; that some of these persons are 
thus confined lor nuinber.s of years with- 
out any sjiecific eiiine having been laid to 
their charge, only on tiie bare suspicion 
of their eluiiacter, and want of bail ; that 
the confinement undeigone by .some of 
these exceed in many instances the period 
ot iniin'isonmeiit awarded to actual per- 
petrators of the most heinous offences, 
and It mentions an instance of a pel son 
who h.id lieen confined upwards of thirty 
yeaisinthis wa) in the zillah fail of the 
21-iVignmias, ,iiul w'as only liberated on 
aeeonnt ot Iik old age, by an order from 
the Ni/aimit Adawlut, who decided, that 
at that age there was little or no fear of 
his seiioiisly mpiiiiig the public peace. 

A woin.in was earned off' by a leopard 
fioni the gai den-house of Baboo Shatoo 
Singh, at Chilpore. The animal, a tame 
one, was kept in the nienagine of the 
halioo ; but a dog hdppemng to pass before 
Ins cage, be broke violently through, and 
pursued the fugitive, who, however, 
c'^caped. The poor woman, hajipening 
to he 111 the way, becaine the victim of 
the aninicd’s feioeity. 

On the 10th January, at the Town hall, 
there was .in examination of iiativefemale 
children, about five liiindied in mimher, 
all Hindoos, wlio had received their edu- 
cation in lour different schools, the cen- 
tr.il, the Mnzapore, the Entally, and the 
Howrah. They were examined in the 
CiO'^pel translated into Bengally, and from 
the answers they returned to questions 
j)ut to them, they appeared to understand 
well w'liat they have learnt. 

Ever since the enaetnicnt of the Insol- 
vent Act in India, the Danish anthoiilies 
at Seiumpore have refused to give jiro- 
tectiou to debtors who ahseoiid to lliat 
place, to avoid the enforced pa}ineiitof 
the debts due by them. 

A letter from Loodianab states, that 
“ u camel-load of old Sikh-eoiiis, in a 
very siqierior state ot corrosion and illegi- 
bility, has just arrived here from Captain 
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Burnes or Mr. Masson. They were col- 
lected in Pesluiwar, and are destined for 
the Secretary to the Asiatic Society.” 

The line of road, which it has been de- 
termined to construct between Cachur and 
Munnipore, is fast propressin}?. and is 
likely to be soon completed, to the great 
convenience of the troops that may be 
required to advance for any military ope- 
rations. 

The inhabitants of the City of Palaces 
arc likely to have a New Strand Road, 
as Government has it in contemplation to 
make one. The all u vials on the banks 
of the river, from IJaiitcolah down to 
their southern extremity have been sur- 
veyed, and it has been ascertained what 
would be the probable amount to be 
realized by selling them otf This has been 
found to be sufbcient to cover the ex- 
penses to bo incurred by the measure. 

The Stmachar Thirpna complains of 
the prevalence of minor lotteries, through 
which the spirit of gambling is diffused in 
Calcutta throughout the native commu- 
nity, and which are a great curse to the 
country. Baboo Krishna Iluree Bosoo 
is named as one of the proprietors of these 
lotteries. 

The Deputy Governor of Bengal has 
issued an oidor, directing that the hours 
of business in all public othees iii Calcutta, 
shall be at the lea-t six in tiie day, .ind 
ordinarilv from 10 to 4. 

Tlie Friend of India suggests the for- 
mation of a committee, in whose hands 
all the statistical reports from the luiic- 
tionaries of the State, and all communi- 
cations which refer to the geograjihy and 
statistics of the country, should be placed, 
with the view of deterininiiig whether 
they are worthy ot being preserved through 
the medium of the press; and that tliey 
be piiiitcd in a cheap tonn, upon the plan 
adopted by the Parliamentary Record 
Commission. 

The first transaction of the mnv Mir- 
zapore Bank is announced in the Courier. 
A firm in Calcutta has taken notes ot this 
bank to the amount of lls.il0,()00, payable 
on demand at the Union Bank. 

The Agra Bank has deelaied a divi- 
dend of sixteen tier cent, for the last half- 
year. Independently of this handsome 
profit, there is a reserve fund of Us.l.'jJ'iD 

At the death of Prince Sooleeman 
Shookoh, the hi other ot the late King 
of Delhi, at Agra on the 2‘1lh February, 
it is said that Brigadier Cartwright, 
by the aid ot the military, procured a 
forcible entry for one of the descendants 
of the prince into the house of mourning, 
whose misconduct had alienated him from 
his family. 

Government were the fortunate holders 
of the lac of rupees in the February 
lottery. Had not this sum turned 
up in their favour, it is stated that tho 


lottery would not have yielded more than 
Rs. .5,000 

It appears, from the operations of the 
Savings’ Bank of Calcutta, that during 
the four years and a quarter, in which 
the bank has existed, the amount of 
deposits has been twenty-three lacs 
and a half of rupees ; the withdrawals, 
eight lacs and a half; leaving a ba- 
lance in favour of the receipts of Co 's 
Rs. 15,00,000. 

The Agra Ukhhar announces that Sir 
H. Fane, the Commandcr-in-chief, in- 
teiiils to return to Kngland, via Bombay, 
at the close of the present season. 

“ It is a '-atire upon the Britisli Govern- 
ment, that whilst it is educating the lowoi 
and middle class of the natives of tins 
couiitiy, or rather of its own territories, 
the education ot those who rule ovei the 
destinies of thousands was not attempted 
before investing tliein w'itli the responsi- 
bility of governing states or jagus.”— 
Ffiend of hidni. 

In the first edition of the Bengalee 
Regulations, an Englishman is designated 
by the term Bilaiiy topee-walay “ Hat 
Wearer of Bilat (Europe). 


iMatuaji. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

N.XTlVt CMOFNCF. 

The Madras IJ, I (Ur.clli\ January 
will) reference to a remark in the Ifrndd. 
from “ an experience of several years’ close 
attendance in tlie Supreme Court,” ili.it 
“ the n.itives, as a body, have no mote hesi- 
tation m asseiting wliat is false in the 
witness-box, iban they have out of it; 
observes: “ We have never attended (ivil 
courts of judicature, but wc have probably 
bad as much experience in military oiica 
as most men of the same length ol resi- 
dence in India, and on that experience wc 
venture to ofler our entire dissent from 
our cotemjiorary’s opinion. The gene- 
rality of witnesses in the Supreme Court 
aie neither remarkable for high caste, oi 
respectalnlity of character, and there are 
ceitain people at Madras who gain a live- 
lihood by taking false oatb^. Our opinion 
of tlie natives of India, as a body, founded 
on the belter paitof twenty years’ inter- 
course, with perhaps the better classes o 
them, is far more favourable. The nativp 
are accused of habitual disregard of truth, 
and there are strong groumls for the accu 
salion ; yet the kind of mendacity to w uc ^ 
they are prone, rather comes under it-* 
head of what Miss Edgeworth teim^ 
« white lies, to serve a friend, than 
wilful utterance of deliberate 
But at the same time we must do 
the justice to record our belief, th»t 
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very individuali who would not hesiute 
at a slight departure from the truth in 
common affairs, would be horror-struck at 
the very idea of swearing falsely. We have 
met with many instances of the strongest 
regard for truth, and the highest sense of 
honour amongst the natives. We have 
met with men who, rather than utter a 
deliberate falsehood, would see their fami- 
lies, reduced to beggary j and otlicrs who 
rather than take an oath at all in court, in 
support of their own just claims, when 
many thousands were at stake, would sub- 
mit to extraordinary pecuniary losses. 

A few years since, a very wealthy and 
respecJahle native gentleman, who holds 
the situation of Kuzzaunchee to the trea- 
sury at the residency of Nagpore, had a 
claim for a large balance against a Moo- 
sulmaun merchant, lesiding in the can- 
tonment of Kamptee, and finding it im- 
possible to obtain a settlement in any other 
manner, was reluctantly compelled to ap- 
ply to the officer commanding the force; 
when, in conformity with instructions 
from Army Head Quarters, a Court of 
Rt‘f|«esls, under Reg. VII. of was 

assembled. Tlie plaintiffi, a high caste 
Brahmin, after stating the amount of his 
claim, amounting to Its. l‘i,60(), was asked 
it he would swear to his statement, which 
ho unhesitatingly declined, saying that he 
would much rather relinquish his claim 
ultogother, than take an oath in court re- 
garding a pecuniary transaction, wherein 
Ins own interests were concerned, as such 
aould be in some degree a stigma on his 
character. He was then asked if he would 
make the solemn declaration, laid down 
in the Judge Advocate Generars regula- 
tions; which, after hearing read, he equally 
diclincd, as the Brahmins of Ilindoostan 
consider such declaration far more objoc- 
lionable than an oath itself. The delen- 
(liint being then asked if he acknowledged 
•lie justness ot the debt, at once fully arU 
mitted the plaintiff’s claim; although per- 
fectly aware that his doing so would ensure 
a decree against himself, and that such 
decree would necessarily involve the sei- 
zure and sale of all that he possessed, 
‘‘ince he had no other means of liquidating 
I'cdebt; blit be hesitated notin this his 
loiiest admission, although very sensible 
I int such admission would at once reduce 
luinily to beggary,” 


ficient to make the dose as hot as the pa- 
tient can conveniently take it. One- half 
of the above dose to be given, and, if re- 
toined, no more will be required; if re- 
jected, of course to be repeated. To a 
strong person, the whole of the above dose 
may be given ; in cases of children, the 
dose must he reduced according to their 
age. Major Wallace mentions that some 
giated nutmeg should be put in the dose. 
The greatest care will be necessary in 
purging the patient with castor oil. 

The German missionaries in Tinnevelly, 
where the disease has raged dreadfully, 
say ; « We have prepared and largely used 
Major Wallace’s cholera mixture ; we are 
happy to say that it has proved in many 
cases successful. In our own immediate 
neighbourhood, we had applications for 
inedicine in sixty-three cases, of which 
eighteen were fatal, and forty- five reco- 
vered by means of the mixture. We have 
reason, therefore, to bless God for this 
medicine ; though it has not been suc- 
cessful in all cases, yet in most it undoubt- 
edly ba.s been so.” 

A correspondent in the Bombay Gaze*te 
Speaks of the extraordinary effect of this 
medicine given in desperate cases ; adding ; 
“ I have no doubt, unless followed by 
doses of castor oil, the medicine would, in 
many cases, produce fatal consequences.” 

THUGS. 

Our correspondent at Chittoor has ac- 
quainted us, that a jogee has been appre- 
hended in that zillah, who on examination 
had admitted his connection with the 
tribe, and confessed that he had taken 
an active part in many cases of Thuggee. 
It is certainly most strange how these 
people manage to keep their metier a 
secret. Only a very few years since, 
the officer commanding a regiment in 
the Nizam’s service received an officieial 
communication, containing the descrip- 
tion of a certain individual in his own 
corps, accused of being a Thug. The 
description was so precise, tliat the 
officer felt convinced that a particular 
haviUlar was the person to whom it re- 
ferred , and such turned out to be the case. 
The hdvildar had been several years in 
the service, and had always borne a most 
excellent character.— S. Gazelle^ 
Jan. 24). 


CURE FOR THE CHOLERA. 

Captain Wallace, of this president 
published the following cure for t 
lotra; — 'IVo tea-spoonfulls of stroi 
^^^coction of cloves, cinnamon, and spic 
tea-spoonful of red pepper s one te 
poonful of black pepper; sixty drops 
J he put into a large clar 
y "hicli fill two-tbirds full of brani 
; then add boiling hot water si 
Jmrn. N.S, VoL.‘iG. No. 103 . 


ENTERTAINMENT TO MR. MC DONNELL. 

The public entertainment given to Mr. 
M. R. Me Donnell, on Saturday Jast.by the 
native gentlemen of Madras, was a “ sub- 
scription nautch,’’ at the residence of G. 
V. Juggarow, in Vepery. The Euro- 
pean gentlemen were about sixty in num- 
ber, principally of the civil and military 
services ; and several ladies were present 

(^) 
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also. The following programme exhibits 
the entertainment above stairs. 

A set of three Maliomedan dancing- 
women, dancing in a circular form round 
the hall. 

A young Hindoo girl, dancing on the 
sharp edges of swords, winch are fixed in 
A ladder, at the same time cutting pieces 
of sugar-cane, applied below her feet. 

A set of eight Hindoo dancing- women, 
each of them holding a string fixed in the 
ceiling, dimcing in different ways, and 
forming the strings into nets, ropes, K:c. 
at the same time singing and beating time 
with their feet and hands. 

A set of thice Hindoo dancing-girls, 
dancing in the ('arnatic form. 

A Hindoo dancing-girl, dancing in the 
Hindoo form, to an English tune. — 
Music with European instruments. 

About the middle of the entertain- 
ment, Mr. Me Donnell was approached 
by C. Strenavassay Pillay and G. V. 
Juggarow, and whilst the former stood 
by, bearing the cup to be presented to 
Mr. Me Uoniiell, G. V. Juggarow ad- 
dressed the gentleman in a neat speech, 
expressive of gratitude for his kindness, 
and regret at his departure. 

It was said that the value of the jewels 
on three of the girls, who were dancing 
together, could not have been less than 
ten thousand pagodas ! They were lite- 
rary covered with brilliants, not excepting 
their noses, which were positively tortuicd 
with precious stones. 

The rather alarming exhibition of a 
young girl dancing on the sharp edges of 
swords, which formed the second act, was 
repeated late in the evening ; but on the 
second occasion, she cut limes with her 
heels, instead of sugar-cane. It appears 
hardly credible that a delicate little girl 
should be able to stand on the edge of a 
sharp sword, and at tlie same time, hy 
pressing with her lice), cut a lime iu two 
on the same instrument. 

Throughout the evening, the European 
guests, and e.specially the ladies, experi- 
ehced the most polite and unremitting 
attention from the native gentlemen who 
gave the entertainment. A room was laid 
out with every luxury to gratify the palates 
of our omnivorous countrymen— wine 
cooled to a fault; and, indeed, nothing 
omitted which could render the entertain- 
ment worthy of the occassion. — Herald^ 
Feb. 7. 

wesi.evak mission. 

The Elizabeth, which run on shore, near 
Linga Chetty’s Choultry, fifty-seven miles 
south of Madras, on the night of January 
9th, and was lost, carried out a number of 
Wesleyan missionaiiesarid their families, 
under the Rev. Mr. Crowtber, for the 
renovation of the Indian Methodist Mis- 
sion. Others are to follow. Mr. Crowther 


comes out with almost urriiitdted powers, 
which extend not onlyov^r continetitai 
India, but include likewise the entire 
di.strict of North Ceylon. 

The passengers in the Elizabeth were 
safely landed. 

MYSORi;. 

The Mysore Province is represented as 
being in a generally improved and flourish- 
ing state, reflecting the highest credit 
both on the judicious arrangements of the 
commisioriers, and the zealous support of 
his subordinates. The superintendents 
of the divisions, into which the Mysore 
territory has been parcelled out, being now 
located in the district under their cliarge, 
is said to have infused a great degree of 
confidence into the ryots, as tending to 
relieve them from the oppresion to which 
they were subjected heretofore. Confi- 
dence in Government is a feeling to which 
these poor people have been hitherto 
completely strangers ; but the system of 
extortion and irregularity from which they 
have 80 long suffered has at length entirely 
disappeared, and they express themselves, 
as we are told, fully sensible how much 
the change of rulers has been to their 
advantage. — U, S. Gaz. Jan, 13. 


EXCERPTA. 


A new post route has been established 
from Bellary to Bombay. Tlie Madra.s 
runners convey the mails to Beejapoor, 
where they are relieved by those of Bom- 
bay, and the arrangements are so much 
improved, that the post comes in now in 
five days, although heretofore it has never 
been less than seven or eight ; and two 
years since, upwards of ten days was the 
usual time occupied in the conveyance of 
the mails between Bombay and liellary. 

The commanders of ships trading to 
IVIadras, understanding that a new light 
is to he exliibited, have suggested to the 
Chamber of Commerce their conviction, 
that it would be most beneficial’ to all 
ships frequenting the port of Madnis, to 
have the new light-liouse erected near 


the Custoin-hoii>c. ^ 

A correspondent of the Madras C. 'J- 
Gazette, who has recently visited Mer- 
(ara, the capital of Coorg, and severa 
other parts of that country, gives a very 
favourable account of its appearance, an 
the feelings of tlie inhabitants tovvaras 
the Biitish Government. The ^ , 

represented as infinitely more 
and happy now than they formerly 
under the cx-rajah. The numerous 
in progress, under the direction o P ^ 
Le Hardy, will soon give 

easy and safe communication tl>rou«^ 

the country, and its inhabitants 
fully aware of the i^en 

therefrom. An excellent road 
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already formed from Fraser- pet to Mer- 
cara, through a dense jungle. Another, 
through an equally close and difficult dis- 
trict, has been commenced, and is rapidly 
tirogressing towards Cannanore. These 
undertakings, wliilst they facilitate travel- 
ling and transporting the produce of the 
different talooks, afford employment to 
a great number of the inhabitants, who 
are somewhat surprised to find them- 
selves lihemlly and regularly remunerated 
for their labour, a thing rarely known or 
expected under their former ruler. 

The Cotiservaiivc has been disconti- 
nued, and the conduct of the Male 
him Herald has fallen into conservative 

hands. 

Ihinee Henry of Orange reached IMa- 
dras. in the Bellonn, on the 1st March. 

A correspondent of tlie Madras papers 
has made known the death ot the Kajah 
of Coeliin, whieli occurred recently. 

The repair ot all the romls in the pre- 
sidency is determined upon, atul the most 
efficient supermtendanee and arrangement 
for preserving them in repair is umier the 
consideration of the proper authorities. 
The repair ot the great western road is 
immediately to lie eommeneed ; 
convicts have been assigned to tlie iluty. 
IVcparations have already commenced fur 
mcniling the sea road, 

Theie was a sale of Company’s paper 
at the olfiec of Messrs. Arlmthnot, Fe- 
hiiiary 2d, amounting to nearly three lacs 
of rupees, belonging to the lute Imudablc 
Society. The attendance at the sale was 
very numerous both of natives and Kuro- 
peans; and tlie bonds fetched about 2 per 
cent above the previous nominal rates. 
The highest piemium of the loan 1825-20 
was per cent. 


iSomfiai). 
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The following circular has been issued, 
'inder the authority of the Commander- 
iii-cliief, from the Military Fund Ofiice, 

2-3d October 1837: — 

“ We beg to circulate the general ac- 
count-current of the Bombay Military 
cund for 1830-37, which exhibits an in- 
‘■rcasu in the funded capital for that year, 
hs.l..39,i88 5. 


‘We also annex an ajipendix to tin 
•■'enmal valuation of annuities circulatei 
vith the accounts for 1835-30, showing 
‘e value of annuities granted, and tin 
«P’'e8 during tlie year 18:i(>..37. Tin 
su t IS satisfactory, as it shows an iinap- 
»I>'iated capital of Us. 4, 66, Ola 15. 0 
[ increase of Ks. 70,82.3. 15. 5, sinc« 
■ I year, after providing for all our liahili- 
•'!» to the 30th Apiil last. 


^ “ Although these results are gratifying, 
m 80 far as they show that the resources 
of the Military Fuad are improving, and 
that there is good reason to believe it to 
be now established on a secure and per- 
manent basis, still we think it necessary 
to remark, that the surplus has been oc- 
casioned by the absence of casualties 
among the higher ranks of the army; and 
that the necessity of pioviding for a num- 
ber of large annuities would speedily ab- 
sorb It : 

“ The following officers have been 
elected provisional directors : 

Major J. Kuth, 

N. Campuki,!,. 

We have the honour to he, &c. 

(Signed) 1). Barr, Col. Pres. &e. 
Ahstract of probable value of annui- 
ties ami allowances to widows and chil- 
dren, admitted up to 1st May 1837, ami 
then surviving, and of the sin plus capital 
of the lund at that date ■ - 
Liabilities tor widows’ ar- 
nuities, ht May 1837 ... Rs. 9,82,942 


■ children's allow - 

Jmces, do 3,60,222 


13,43,104 

lotal amount of property 

posvossed by tlie lund, 

1st May 1837 18,10,144 

Deduct liabilities 13,4.3,164 


Remains surplus, Rs. 4,66,980 

Al.HK’lI LI’URAL SOC'IKTY OF WF.STF.RN 
INDIA. 

At tlie aninial gencml meeting of the 
Agricultural and Ilorticultiiral Society of 
Western India, a note was read from 
Rear Adm. Sir C. Malcolm, with a su^iar 
cane, brought by ('apt. Cogan, N.I., from 
Zanzebfir. This splendid specimen mea- 
smeil 8 ft. 3 m. in length, and 6 in. 
ill cireumlerenec. Capt. Cogan has un- 
dertaken to procure a supply at the pro- 
j)er season. No sugar, even of the coars- 
(hhcription, it apjiears, is made at 
Ziiu/ehar. Also a letter fiom the revenue 
commissioner, with directions, in English 
and Mahratta, drawn up by Dr. Lush, 
tor the cultivation of the potatoe in the 
Deccan, The cultivation of this valu- 
able root is rapidly on the increase at 
Belgaum, Mahabuleshwer, and at several 
villages round Poona, which now furnish 
ample supplies to the Bombay market. 

rX('FRPTA. 

The Supreme Court of Bombay has 
recently, for the first time, exercised the 
privilege ot admitting person.s to practise 
as attorneys and solicitors, who have re- 
ceived their legal education in India only. 



m 

The attorneys, who had been admitted in 
England and then at Bombay, have peti- 
tioned against the invasion of their exclu- 
sive privileges. 

A young Parsce of Bombay, Ardaseer 
Cursetjee, the second builder in the dock- 
yard, is just about to proceed to England 
to perfect himself in the art. 

The custom, which we several years 
ago reprobated, of having nautches of 
dancing-girls to amuse the native portion 
of the company, we were gratified to 
find, has been discontinued by Sir Robert 
Grant. By discountenancing nautches 
altogether, as our Governor has done, and 
not permitting them at bis durbars, as well 
as at bis public entertainments, he has set 
an example which reflects much credit 
upon him. We trust that the day is not 
far distant when a European, whether 
in his public character or private capa- 
city, W'ill feel that more shame than credit 
is reflected on him by being seen in the 
society of public prostitutes, listening to 
their immoral songs, or gazing on their 
scarcely decent performances. — Durpun. 

A Government notification, dated 31st 
.lanuary, announces, tliat, ‘‘ in order to 
mark the sense which Government enter- 
tain of the merits of Rnmehunder Am- 
bajee, dufturdar of the Cundeisb Col- 
lectoratc, the Governor in Council, is 
pleased to confer on him the title of lioi/ 
Bahadoor Sulmhno Ullah Roy Bahadoor ; 
and to direct, that the address ‘ Leeakut 
Wu Wfiuleeat Maah’ be used in all ofli- 
cial communications to that gentleman.” 

Capt. Harris, who has been travelling 
in the interior ot South Africa, was ex- 
hibiting at the Town Hull of tins Presi- 
dency, ill February, some zoological spe- 
cimens obtained by him in his journey; 
amongst others, a curious animal, hitherto 
undiscovered, which he has termed the 
Sable Antelope. 


Crglott. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Legislative Council . — On the 22d, 
a meeting of the Colombo merchants took 
place, to consider a letter received from 
the Colonial Secretary, by the direction of 
the Governor, having reference to the fill- 
ing up of the Legislative Council of the 
island. It appeared, that previously, Mr. 
Read, the head of the body, was asked 
if he still objected to taking a seat in 
Council, in the manner in which it had 
formerly been offered to him ; and, on 
Ins replying that he had, he was requested 
to communicate to the other merchants, 
His Excellenrys readiness to appoint to 
the vacant seat any one of the body 
whom they should select. It was, there- 


fore, to consider this question tiic meet- 
ing was convened; when tlu*ee gentle- 
men, qualified as to period of residence 
&c. were proposed. Mr Crowe, as the 
only one present who declared his wil- 
lingness to accept a seat; Mr Jeffrey, 
who is absent on the coast, and Mr. Ack-* 
land in England ; which last-named gen. 
tleman, after some discussion, was se- 
Iccted by u large majority.— Otserccr 
Jan. 31 ’ 

Religious Intelligence. —On the 6th, a 
meeting took place of gentlemen, both 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian, favour- 
able to the project of procuring a clergy- 
man of the Scots Church for Columbo ; 
when a petition to the General Assem- 
bly’s (Committee for Colonial Churches 
was adopted, and a committee of manage- 
ment chosen to procure signatures, and 
to use such other means as may be neces- 
sary to promote the object— 06scri;er, 
Jan, 10. 

On the 8th, a missionary meeting was 
held in tlic Fort Wesleyan Chapel. The 
Hon. the Chief Justice was expected to 
preside, but was prevented by the neces- 
sity of his leaving Colombo for the 
Northern Circuit He, however, in a 
letter read to the meeting, assured the 
meeting that he wished ” a successful 
continuation of their Christian endeavours, 
the warmth and sincerity of which he had 
long had opportunities of feeling and ac- 
knowledging.” Mr. Justice Jeremie took 
the chair. 'I'hc meeting was addressed 
by Mr. Justice Jeremie, in a very ahio 
and energetic speech on the evidences of 
(''hiistianity atforded by the fulfilment of 
prophecy ; and also by the Rev. Mr. 
Daniel, and !>y all the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries of this part of the island. 

On Sunday, the 1 kh, after the cclo- 
bi at 1011 of high mass, the superior and 
vicar-general of the mission of Ceylon, 
the Most Rev. Vicente De Rosario, with 
ten pi ii'hts, took their seats, which had been 
prepared tor that purpose in the church 
of St. Lucia. The vicar-general then 
produced two briefs from his Holiness 
Pope Gregory XVI. appointing the Rt. 
Rev. Father in God, Vicente De Ro- 
sario, bishop and vicar-apostolic of this 
island ; which were read by the rev. 
cretary of the mission from the pulpit, 
and explained to the congregation pre- 
sent, in the several native languages. 
The bishop afterwards delivered a most 
feeling address to the priests and con- 
gregation ; after which a solemn TcDeum 
was chaunted by the priests, who then 
waited upon the bishop and embrace 
him. The congregation who were presen 
expressed the greatest joy at th6 ap- 
pointment and wishes of prosperity 
the occasion.*— CAroa. Jan. 18. 
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New Tariffs of Import and Export Duties for Java and Madura, 
COMMENCING I ST DeC. 1837. 

Tariff No. V. 

Import Duties on Goods the produce or manufacture of Countries eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and not included in Nos. I. a IV.* 


Articles. 

Foreign Vessels. 

Direct from place o 
origin if Ncth.orCo 
Vessels. 

Basket and Mat-work 

12 per cent. 

6 per cent. 

Candles, wax 

f. 20 per pecul. 

/. 10 per pecul. 

Coals 

6 per cent. 

Free. 

Copper and Copper-work 

12 do. 

6 per cent. 

Clothing, Cotton, and Woollen 

25 do. 

25 do. 

— ■ — , Silk and Linen 

12 do. 

6 do. 

China Good.s (not otherwise specified) 

12 do. 

6 do. 

('otton Goods — see Tariff No. 2 

Dammar and Rosin 

6 do. 

Free. 

Dings and Medicines 

12 do. 

6 per cent. 

Eiirihenware 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Elephants’ Teeth 

12 do. 

6 do. 

El 1C- works, China 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Eunuture 

21 do. 

12 do. 

Gauze and Crape 

12 do. 

r> do. 

Gold and Silver-work, ditto J'liroad 

24 do. 

12 do. 

Ditto, in Bars, Dust, or Coin 

Free. 

Free. 

Grass Cloth, China 

24 per cent. 

12 per cent. 

Gunny-bags 

24 do. 

12 do. 

Horses and all other Animals 

E^ree. 

Free, 

Iron Pans (quullies) 

12 per cent. 

C per cent. 

.Icvvels, real 

EVee. 

ETee. 

Lacijiiered ware 

12 per cent. 

6 per cent. 

Lead 

24 do. 

12 do. 

Leather, Wrought, &c 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Marine Stores 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Opium 


Only admitted 

Oil, Coco-nut 

6 do. 

Entrepot. 

EVee. 

Provisions, Salted Meat, kc 

24 do. 

12 per cent 

, other sorts 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Paints 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Payongs, Chinese, Japan, &c 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Sakic and Soy, Japan 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Salt 


Froliibited. 

Saltpetre 

12 do. 

6 per cent. 

Silks 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Soap 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Spelter 

24 do. 

12 do. 

Stationery, Writing-paper, and Books 

24 do. 

12 do. 

— , Cliincse Offering-paper 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Stores, Marble-flooring, &c 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Sugar 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Tea 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Toys, Beads, Trinkets, &c 

6 do. 

Free. 

lobacco, in leaf or rolled 

/. 20 per pecul. 

/ 20 per pecul. 

Manilla Segars 

f. 2 per lb. 

/. 1 per lb. 

— ■ Other sorts 

/ 1 do. 

/. i do. 

7 Snuff 

Wheat ; 

Sundry goods not specifled, produce as above, 

f. do. 

J’ 

24 per cent. 

12 per cent. 

not included in Eastern Archipelago ... 

12 do. 

6 do. 


Junks (having only Chinese Goods on board) pay on the entire cargo, as follows; 
From Nympho ... I.aige Junk / 6,000 — Small Junk / 4,000. 
Canton ... do. / 5,000 — do. / 3,000. 

Emoy ... do. /. 4,000 — do. / Si, 000. 

Tyenglien ... do, /. 4,000 — do. /. 2,000. 

* bcc last vol, pp. 2.% tt scq. 
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l lie ad mhrem duties payable per Tariffs 1. a IV. are levied on tlie invoice amount, 
ad<liug 30 per cent, or at the market price, if the invoice produced is not satisfactory. 
On the amount of import duties, 5 per cent. “ pier duty” is also levied. 

On goods usually invoiced, or sold by weight, one per cent. “ weigh duty” is charged. 
The pecul weighs 12.) Dutch pounds (136 English pounds) ; the pound is the old 
Amsterdam pound. 

Colonial vessels pay as foreign on all goods imported from the westward of the Cape, 
and on this account the distinction of “ Netherlands vessels” is made. 


Tariff No. VI. 
Export Duties. 


Articles. 


Per Neth. ship 
direct 
to Holland. 


Per Neth. or 
Colonial vessels to 
other ports. 


Per Foreign 
vessels 
to any port. 


Arrai k. l^it and 2(1 sort 

Fiee. 

f. 6 per leager. 

Keehe do Mer 

— 

2 per cent. 

Birdj,’ Nests 

— 

0 do. 

Camphor, Japan 

/. 3.J per tub. 

/. 7 per tub. 

Coffi'e, Java and Sumatra 

f. 2 per pecul. 

f. 4 per pecul. 

Cl()vc.s 

/. 9^ do. 

y.l9 do. 

Copper, .lapan 

/. 31 do. 

'f. do. 

Com 

Fice. 

Free. 

Gold and Silver ditto, by Chinese ) 


6 per cent. 

to China ) 


, in otiicr eases 

!• per cent. 

4 do. 


2 do. 

2 do. 

pan Kobaiigs 3 

f 4 per 100. 

/ 8 per 100. 

Hides, Cow 

Buffalo 

Indigo 

/ .3 do. 

6 do. 


/ lollper lb. 

Jewels 

Free. 

Frc('. 

Horses 

— 

f. 20 each. 

Mace, Amboyna and Bencoolen 

f. 10 per pecul. 

f. 20 jicr pecul. 

N utmegs, A mboyna and Bencoolen 

/. 0.1 do. 

/ 19 do. 

, Wild 

Pepper 

2 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

f. 1 per pecul. 

f. 2 per pecul. 

Oil, Coco-nut or Katcbang 

/ li ' 

/. U do. 

Rice 

10 cents per pci. 

iO cents per pci. 

Hum 

f. 6 per leugei . 

/. 6 per leager. 

Salt 

Free. 

Free. 

Sandalwood 

f. ^ per pecul. 

f. i per pecul. 

Sapanwood I 

Tin 1 

10 cents per pci. 

20 cents per pci. 

f. 2 per pecul. 

/. 4 per pecul. 

Tobacco, Java 

2 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

Tortoise-shell 

2 do. 

2 do. 

Sugars, 1st and 2d sort ... 

Fiee. 

6 do. 

, inferior, and Syrups, not ! 


Free. 

suitable for tlie European or ; 

— 

American market ... Jj 



Wax 

2 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

poods not specified in above, prO' ) 
(luce of Eastern Archipelago 3 

2 do. 

2 do. 

On all goods which have paidl 
the maximum duties of 24 ! 

Free. 

Free. 

and 26 per cent. ... J 



On other goods 

2 per cent. 

2 per cent. 


/. 6 per Icager. 

4 percent. 
12 do. 

f. 7 per till). 
f. 4- j)cr [lecul. 
/19 do. 

/. 7 do. 

Free. 

5 per cent, 

4 do. 

4 do. 

/ 8 per 100. 
f. 6 do. 

/ TOO per 11). 

Free. 

/. 40 each. 

/. 20 per pecul. 
f. 19 do 
4 per cent. 
f. 2 per pecul. 
/ 3 do. 
iO cents per pci. 
/. 12perleager. 
Free. 

f. 1 per pcciil. 
20 cents per pel. 
/ 4 per pecul. 
4 per cent. 

4 do. 

6 do. 

f. ^ per pecul. 

4 per cent. 

4 do. 


4 do. 


do. 


Coffee, to Holland. Security to be given, or payment of the additional duty, if 
landed in Holland. 

Specie. Sums not exceeding/ 600 for private use, permission being obtained, may 
exported free of duty. 

On the amount of export duty, 5 per cent, is charged for pier duty, as on iipports. 
Colonial vessels, loading for Hollandi arc on the same footing as foreign. 
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It appears that there is a mistake in the 
translation of the Tariff No. II. (lastvol. 
p. 236). The duty of 25 per cent on cot- 
ton and woollen manufactures is stated to 
be leviable on the goods “ valued every 
three months at the lowest rates.” This 
is an error: the fact being, that a tariff of 
minimum prices is published quarterly, 
below which, the goods, however inferior, 
cannot be valued at the Custom-house ; 
and it therefore not unfrequently happens, 
that this minimum rate is from 10 to 15 
per cent in advance of their actual market 

Farms . — On the 20th, 2Ist, and 22d 
November, the government farms tor the 
re‘'idencies of Bantam, Batavia, Buitzen- 
zurg, and Krawang, for lh38, were sold, 
and brought as follows : 

Opium Farm, pecul« opium per an- 
num, and not less to be taken by the 
larmcr; ^ths Turkey, and !,th Benaies. 
Turkey at f. 120 cop., and Benares at 
/ 125 per catty (yielding a gain ot not 
less than f. 450,000). And, in addi- 


tion, a sum of /. 32t-,0{K) cop. 

lUMd.money( Chinese)... 22,800 „ 

iSliiiightcr ot buffaloes ... 41,400 „ 

Do. pigs 43,200 „ 

Fish 01,800 „ 

(ianililmg 133,200 „ 

Wiiyaiigs 14,400 „ 

Siiwang chops (retail li- 
cences) 111,600 „ 

Tobacco 82,500 „ 

'i'liousand Islands (lime 
trom the) 5.400 „ 


Total ... 88.5, ;300 


Agio 20 per cent., is, in silver, /.’T.'lTjTAO. 

'I'lie farms tor 1837, were let last year 
lor /.533,233. 

F.xtract of a letter from Batavia, <latcd 
IGth Nov. 1837: “The oiijeet of iny 
late trij) to the interior was to vi.sit se- 
veral of our country constituents, sugar 
and coffee planters, I was scarcely ])re- 
pared for the wonderful cliange that has 
taken place in the tace of the country in 
the central districts, during the past five 
y^^ars. One of our constituents has a 
f'ligar work, producing about 10 000 pi- 
lals of sugar, and gardens, producing 
about 18,000 pikuls of coffee- Part ot 
property is situated on the Meius.see, 
at an elevation ot 4,500 feet above the 
level of the sea, thermometer at 64*^, and 
peaches, strawberries, raspberries, &c. 
^roiving about the house I occupied in 
ahiiiKlance. With reference to the change 

the face of the country, I may mention 
that I drove my carriage through a teak 
Orest, scarcely penetrable on foot three 
years ago ; saw hills, formerly covered 
With jungle, laid out in gardens, now 
earing luxuriant crops of coffee, and 
‘iiiidieds of square miles in the lowlands 


planted with sugar-cane ; the magic wand 
of Vaitden Bosch has really done wonders. 
The natives are happy and contented, 
and their condition much improved since 
I last visited the eastern provinces. I 
found one of the princes of Solo busy 
erecting a sugar-mill, and planting out a 
large portion of his lands with canes. 
The natives have also erected many in- 
digo works, and have almost the cultiva- 
tion entirely in their hands. People may 
abuse the Dutch as colonists, and criti- 
cise their old-fashioned notions of poli- 
tical economy; but I can adduce proofs, 
that the island is well -governed, and its 
resources brought out to the utmost.’* — 
Cat. Englishman, 

Our letters from Batavia mention that 
the Bonjal ehiettain, whose arrival is an- 
nounced 111 a Jate Batavia paper, and who 
had signalized his courage in the recent 
war of the Dutch in the Padries country, 
was ill reality a prisoner, and on his way 
to Banda — the endless gaol of such foes 
to Dutch ambition as unhappily fell into 
their hands. T'hey had obtained posses- 
sion of this chieftain’s person by their usual 
perfidy— he was persuaded to embark in 
a boat, ill order to communicate with the 
resilient at Padang, who it was repre- 
sented was then at his dw’elling-hoiise 
outside ot the Padang river on the coast ; 
hut as soon as they woie out of the river, 
he was curried on hoaid ot a sloop-of-war 
then lying in the roads. Tlie untortunate 
man, finding himself thus betrayed into 
(he hands ot his foes, was loud and deep 
in menaces, which could then no longer 
avail him. lie is now on his way to that 
dreary thraldom to which all those are 
coiKsigned, who, alter a courageous resist- 
ance to Dutch oppiession, arc guilty of 
the folly ot tiiisling to their plighted laith. 
— Sing. F. P.y Jan. 4. 


Dcnangf. 

The Penang Gazette, J.imiary 1.3, states 
that (.'apt. lUindle, who had visited Keda, 
with a letter from the resident councillor 
to the raja, to procure the release of 
Mrs. Bre.'iloy, had returned w'ithout being 
able to obtain an inteiNiew with the raja, 
who studiously avoided all communica- 
tion with him, and refused to give any 
reply to tlie letter. Capt. Rundle re- 
mained at Keda eleven days. Two 
Siamese, natives of Soonkraa, whom 
Capt. Kimdle brought trom Keda. de- 
posed at the police-office here, that Mrs. 
Bresley and her companion w'ere still at 
Soonkraa; that when Capt. R. was there, 
both the women were shut up in the fort, 
and being detected in an attempt to see 
him, were put in chains ; that two days 
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after his departure from thence, the wo- 
men took poison, but an antidote was 
administered to them, and they recover- 
ed ; and the eldest of them was subse- 
quently punished with fifty stripes of the 
rattan. 


S>ingatfore. 

We learn from Ilhio, that the pun- 
boat, in which the resident of that place 
lately paid a visit to this settlement, went 
cruizing on her return, in company with 
another, in search of pirates, the parti- 
cular object being to fall in with Panga- 
lima Tallie, the brother of the more noted 
Pangalima Pasang ; both of them having 
about two months ago committed piracies 
on the coast of Siak, capturing several 
boats, and despatching their crews in cold 
blood. In this object the Dutch gun- 
boats fortunately succeeded, the prahu of 
Tallie having been taken, with himself on 
board, and she is stated to be such a 
splendid craft for pulling as well as sail- 
ing, that her capture out at sea by the 
gun-boats would have been almost im- 
possible ; but they fortunately came upon 
her when in a creek, where they jammed 
her close-in, putting it out of her power 
to escape, and compelling her to sur- 
render. It is supposed that Pasang was 
also on board, and that he was among 
those, of whom there were a good many, 
who contrived to effect tlieir escape into 
the jungle. 

We are also informed that another 
small junk, from some place on the coast 
of China, had a few days ago been driven 
on shore, on the east coast of Bintang, 
with six men on board of her, nearly dead 
from starvation, and in such a state of 
debility that they could neither walk nor 
were capable of speech. The crew had 
originally consisted of nine men, and the 
bodies of three, who had died two days 
before, were found on board in a state of 
putrefaction, and emitting an odour which 
must have aggravated the sufferings of the 
survivors, but whose united strength was 
insufficient to cast tliem overboard . — Free 
Press, Jan. 18. 


irte ^ico&av». 

Advices from Rangoon, of November 23, 
mention that the Danes had broken up 
their settlement at the Nicobars, and 
withdrawn all their people, having hired 
the English schooner Hebe, to assist 
in effecting their removal, which took 
place towards the end of October. The 
natives of the island were ignorant of 
the causes which induced the Danes to 
abandon their settlement.— JP. P., 
Dec. 21. 


Cdttta. 

Opium TVq/^c.— It is reported thtdthe 
lieut. -governor made the following re- 
monstrance to the governor, at a late in- 
terview, which has led to some little 
estrangement between these two oflScers. 
“ The former strict orders have not yet 
been enforced. I understand that the 
buying of opium still goes on at Lintin ; 
and if this is the case, how is it pos- 
sible that your Excellency can have or- 
dered any strict investigation; on the 
contrary, opium has even been brought 
inside the river to Whampoa, so that the 
more strictly it is forbidden the nearer it 
comes ! AH these disreputable proceed- 
ings arise from the corruption of the Cus- 
tom house cruizers, and their receiving 
bribes. Of w-hat use, then, are the pro- 
hibitory regulations?” To these observa- 
tions, says our slip of news, tlie governor 
had not a word to say in reply. 

It is also reported, that the governor 
is aware that opium is sold from the ships 
at Whampoa; but the hong merchants, 
on being repeatedly questioned on the sub- 
ject, denied that the ships have brought 
any opium into the river. The governor 
then gave verbal orders to tlie two Szc 
officers to take the matter in hand, and 
desired them to go and search the ships. 
This duty, however, they were afraid to 
undertake, and represented the difficulty 
of it to the governor, saying that they ap- 
prehended such proceeding might occa- 
sion some affair that was not thought of ; 
the governor then dropped the subject.— 
Canton Reg., Feb. 13. 

Disturbances . — Two clans have been 
fighting in Tung-kwaii been, distant about 
two days’ journey Irom Canton, and an 
officer of the district has been killed. On 
the 6th, the governor des[mtched officcra 
and five hundred troops to quiet the dis- 
turbance. —Ibid. 

Funeral of a Hong Merchant . — After 
the decease of a Chinese, his relatives 
fix on a propitious day tor his funeral, 
and the body is frequently kept above 
the ground many months. The hong- 
merchant King-qua died about two 
months ago, and last Monday was by 
his Iriendi fixed upon for the biiiial. 
The body having to he embarked 
on the river, a temporary gateway 
liad been elected of bamboo, on the 
water’s edge. At seven in the morning 
the procession moved towards the gate. 
A large concourse of people assembled 
to see the sight, and they, as well as a 
double row of tables covered with fi’ui 
and sweetmeats, formed a lane, tliroug i 
which the procession paped. 
came, each carried in a kind of opei 
sedan-chair, borne by coolies, fifty 

pigs, with shining lackered-like-looking 

hides, sentimentally adorned with flowers , 
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these were followed by a number of simi- 
lar chair*, with otlier eatables, all equally 
embellished.’ Following these was a num- 
ber of mourners. After these came a 
sedan-chair, containing the portrait of 
the dead, and following this anotJier, con- 
taining a board with the titles of King- 
qiia. This chair was immediately follow- 
ed by the deceased’s friends. Last came 
the coffin, under a very handsome canopy 
of party-coloured silk, the chief mourner 
and other members of the family, dressed 
in sackcloth, unshaved, and having no 
covering to the feet but straw sandals, 
such as are worn by the meanest Chinese. 
The chief mourner appeared, according 
to the customary etiquette, so much 
weighed down by grief, that two servants 
had to support his tottering steps, and 
even with this aid he seemed ready to 
sink to the ground at almost every stride. 
Within the apartment of the gate, relresh- 
ineiits were offered to the friends of the 
deceased, who dispersed after the body 
had, under a salute of cannon, been de- 
posited in the boat. After burial, and 
after their having been offered to (he 
deities, the fifty pigs and other eatables 
lieforc-inentioned were distiibuted among 
the poor . — Canton Press, Dec. 23. 

Ophthalmic Hospital. — The Chinese 
Repository, for January, coiiUins the 
seventh report of the jiroceodmgi of tiiis 
institution, which lias now been establish- 
ed two years, during which perioil 
Chinese patients have been leccived, 
1,225 of whom have been admitted dur- 
ing the last term— from dth May to .31st 
December, The expenses of tlie year have 
been 1,692 dols. The report contains a 
numerical statement of diseases; amongst 
which, those of the eye, of course, great- 
ly predominate. Two cases of opiim 
mania, during the last term, and fifteen 
cases during the two yeai-s’ existence of 
the institution, are enumerated. This 
interesting fact is not without it’s value 
with reference to the ojmm tjvcstwn; 
that in a city and suburbs, containing 
nearly 1,000,000 of iuhahitants, and cele- 
brated for it’s “ flowery gaiety,” only two 
cases of opinm mania should occur in 
six months, and fifteen in two years, is 
evidence that the use of opium is not 
productive of such fatal effects as is ge- 
nerally supposed, or that the quantity 
consumed is not in excess . — Canton Rcq, 
Feb. 6. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

^Svpreme Court, October Wh.^Don- 
T. Faunce . was an action of 
*«wf./ourn.N.S.VoL.26.No. 103. 


trespass and false imprisonment, brought 
by one magistrate against another. Tli6 
plaintiff, Mr. Henry Donnison, had been 
in the commission of the peace, at Bris- 
bane Water, for eight years, having been 
appointed by Governor Darling. The 
defendant, Capt. Faunce, was formerly 
an officer in the 4th regt. ; but having 
sold out. previous to the departure of 
his regiment for India, with the intention 
of becoming a settler in the colony, his 
name was placed in the commission of the 
peace, and lie was in 183G appointed by 
Sir Richard Bourke to the police magis- 
tracy ot Brisbane Water, tlien vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Warner. The only 
magistrates resident in the district at 
the time of Capt. Faunce’s appoint- 
ment were Mr. Donnison and Mr. War- 
ner. The district of Brisbane Water 
is represented as the resort of cattle- 
stealers. Soon alter the arrival of Capt. 
Faunce in the district, he committed 
Mr. Donnison on a charge of cattle-steal- 
ing. Other charges of perjury, conspiracy, 
and magisterial delinquency, were added, 
but those were abandoned. On the charge 
ot eattle-steahng, he was kept in confine- 
ment ill the lock-up, fioin the 5th to the 
lOtli January. He was then brought up 
on another similar charge, and committed. 
Having applied tor permission to visit 
his home, it was granted ; but the 
kee|)er put irons on Mr. Donnison, as 
by Caj)t. Faiince’s direction. The irons 
were on from two o’clock one day till ten 
o’clock the next. The plaintiff was brought 
to tiial, under direction of the Attorney 
General, and acquitted by the jury. 

Mr. Donnison conducted his own case ; 
the delcnduiit’s was conducted by the 
Attorney General. Amongst the wit- 
nesses for the plaintiff, his attorney was 
examined, who stated, that perceiving Mr. 
Doiimsoii in the lock-up with an iron on, 
ho went lo Capt. Faunce, and asked him 
the reason lie Jiad been ironed ; he said 
Ins reason was, that a constable of his 
had heard one of Mr. Donnison’s men 
say he would go through fire and water ; 
and that, in a conversation lie had hail 
with him respecting going home, Mr. 
Donnison said, “It my men were to rise 
and take me away from your constable, 
what could ho do?” After some conver- 
sation, Capt. Faunce consented to order 
the irons to be struck off. 

The Attorney General said, that there 
had been a strong pnaur /’acic case against 
the plaintiff, and wliere a magistrate had 
reasonable ground to suspect guilt, he was 
bound to commit. With regard to the 
ironing, he called a witness named Ro- 
berts, a free stock-keeper of Capt. Faunce, 
who deposed to Drew, the chief constable, 
having admitted that he had put on the 
irons without the captain’s order — Drew 
having sworn on this trial that Capt. 

(X) 
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Faunce bad given him what he considered 
an order to put Mr. Donnison in irons. 

The Chief Justice said, that the evi- 
dence furnished a good legal defence to the 
charge of having imprisoned the plaintiff 
without reasonable cause, and therefore, 
the jury must dismiss that part of the 
case from their consideration ; for, by the 
7th Geo. IV., it is enacted that where 
any penson is brought before a magistrate 
on a charge of felony, the magistrate is 
to exercise his discretion. Tlie jury were 
not called on to say whether he exercised 
a sound discretion — it was enough that 
he did exercise a discretion. If a magis- 
trate acted corruptly, he was liable to a 
criminal prosecution; but where he mere- 
ly makes a mistake in the exercise of his 
discretion, his conduct is not question- 
able. There was no doubt the defendant 
had committed a great mistake, but he 
was not punishable by an action. The 
important fact that came for the consi- 
deration of tlie jury was, the ironing the 
defendant without reasonable or proba- 
ble cause. They must inqiiiic whether 
Capt. Faunce ordered the irons to be 
put on; and secondly, whether he was 
justified in so doing; and he would at 
once tell them that a magistrate or 
gaoler has no right to put a prisoner 
for trial in irons, unless he luis fair 
and reasonable grounds tor presuming 
that he meant to escape. There ceitainly 
harl been no evidence that the plaintiff 
contemplated an escape; on the contrary, 
he had plenty of opportunities if he wish- 
ed to do 60 . 

The jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, damages .iVioO. The judge re- 
fused to certily for counsel. 

October 20 . — Erparle IF. Jnf’lts, in the 
'matter of II iri/son, Esq., J I\ — This 
was an application for a ciiiniiial informa- 
tion against Col Wilson, the first police 
magistrate of Sydney, for an alleged as- 
sault upon Hannah tlie wife of William 
Inglis, on the SOth of September. Taking 
the aflidavits on the one side and on the 
other, it appears in substance, lh.it about 
two o’clock in the afternoon of the Wth 
September last, Inglis and his wife, both 
free emigrants, had occasion to go to the 
house of a Captain Richards, at Miller’s 
Point, in whicli vicinity the magistrate 
also resides, and whilst the husband went 
into the captain’s hou‘»e with a bundle, he 
left Iicr waiting in the street till his return. 
The magistrate passing by at the time, be- 
came impressed with a suspicion that In- 
glis, the iiusband, was carrying a new coat 
for himself (tlie magistrate) from Pendray 
the tailor, and that the man must necessa- 
rily be an assigned convict servant; and 
he asked the woman who she was, with- 
out telling her who be was. The woman 
gave some short answer, which seemed to 


give the magistrate offence, whereupon he 
told her who he was, and threateneil to 
send for a constable; she then became 
alarmed, and told him that she was the 
wife of Inglis the tailor, who, it appeared 
by her affidavit, had just gone into Cap. 
tain Richards’ house. The magistrate be- 
lieving her to be an impostor only because 
lie happened to know two worthless per- 
sons of tlie same name who had given 
him a great deal of trouble in his official 
capacity, ordered a constable to go and 
ascertain who she was, and if she had no 
certificate or reference to give, to put her 
in the watch-house. The woman, being 
laid bold of by constables, resisted, and 
begged not to be sent to the watch-house 
telling the constables who she was, and 
where her husband was; she was either 
thrown on the ground or threw herself 
down, and being far advanced in preg- 
nancy, fainted from the excitement, as she 
swore, although this latter fact is denied. 
At this juncture the husband came out of 
Captain Ricliardu’ bouse, and having sa- 
tisfied the magistrate of his mistake, Inglis 
and his wife were allowed to go about their 
business. 

'nmChiif Justice delivered the judgment 
of the Court. He observed that every in- 
tendment is made by law in favour of ma- 
gistiates, to secure an independent and 
unfettered execution of their office for the 
public welfare. Whilst the law is thus 
temacious of the sacred ness of the office of 
a magistrate, it is no less jealous of any 
abuse of the trust committed to its minis- 
teis. For any bleach of the law, through 
ignorance or mistake, they are liable to an 
action for damages as a civil remedy; and 
for any corrupt or unworthy abuse of their 
powers, they are liable criminally. What- 
ever alleged cause of complaint the present 
aj)phcant may have had, lie has elected to 
abandon his civil remedy, and has chosen 
to abide by this proceeding by crimin.d 
information. It is incumbent on the 
Court, therefore, to see whether he lias 
laid any ground, on which, by the general 
rule of law, a magistrate is liable crimi- 
nally for acts done under colour of his 
office. Ry the general rules of law', a jus- 
tice of the peace is not liable to a criminal 
information unless it is imputed to him, 
that he has been guilty of any malicious, 
oppressive, cruel, or corrupt conduct in 
his office. In the present in.stance it is 
not charged upon the magistrate in ques- 
tion that he was influenced by any of these 
motives, and this rule must therefoie be 
tlischarged. It remains, however, to be 
considered, whether we ought to discharge 
this rule on the terms usually adjudged in 
cases where an application of this kind is 
satisfactorily answered. The peculiarly 
anomalous state of society in this part o 
the Queen’s dominions has rendered it ex- 
pedient on the part of the legislature to 
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vest magistrates with powers unknown in 
any other part of the British dominions. 
Although ostensibly this may be charac- 
terised as a penal settlement, it has for 
some years past been assuming the auspi- 
cious position of a free colony of Great 
Britain, peopled by a vast body of native 
ami emigrant inhabitants, naturally jea- 
lous of any infraction of the personal rights 
of free British subjects. A code of laws 
applicable to one class of the inliabitants 
of the colony, however numerous, requires 
great circumspection, when sought to be 
applied to another. The Bushranging and 
Vagrant Acts of the colony arm the ma- 
gistracy with very extensive powers, but 
those provisions are so well defined as not 
to lead to much abuse, when wisely and 
judiciously administered. The former au- 
thorizes any person employed in the police, 
or any free person whatever, “ having rea. 
sellable cause to suspect any person to bo 
a transported felon or offender unlawfully 
at large, immediately to apprehend every 
such suspected person, and him to take be- 
fore the nearest justice,” Sec. The latter 
defines who shall be deemed vagrants, such 
as persons having no visible lawful means 
of support, common prostitutes, habitual 
drunkards, and common beggars. Stich 
persons may bo convicted by a single jus- 
tice on bis own view. If it had been 
averred in the present instance that the 
wife of the applicant, fiom her conduct 
and demeanour, could reasonably induce 
the magistrate to believe or suspect that 
she fell under any of the predicaments 
pointed out by the local ordinance, wo 
should have felt ourselves bound to dis- 
charge this rule with costs. No such ex- 
culpatory matter, however, has been sug- 
gested. Although it cannot be predicated 
that in this matter the magistrate acted 
bom any unworthy motive, yet it is diffi- 
cult to come to the conclusion that he 
1 nrly acted within the scope of his autho- 
rity, or had any reasonable ground for sus- 
pecting that this female, standing quietly 
111 the street, came under any of the clas- 
i>es of persons contemplated by the Bush- 
ranging or the Vagrant Act. It is this 
view of the case which induces us to think, 
that whilst we are of opinion that the rule 
for the criminal information should be 
discharged, yet that it ought to be dis- 
charged on payment of the costs of the 
application. 

February I2th. — William Blackball, 
John Martin, and Joseph Watkins, were 
•ndicted for stealing five notes from 
the dwelling-house of Edward Green, at 
Illawarra, on the 8th October, he and 
his wife being put in bodily fear. 

Blackball pleaded guilty, the other 
prisoners not guilty. 

The prosecutor stated that he was a 
settler, residing about three miles from 
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Wollongong, in slab hut, covered with 
bark. His hut was attacked by a party, 
who said they were bush-rangers, and 
who demanded their money ; the prose- 
cutor’s wife gave them some £\ notes, 
and while doing so, he fired, and one of 
the men fell ; the rest left, carrying off 
their wounded companion. The prose- 
cutor gave an alarm, and Bliickliall was 
tracked by his blood, and found. He 
and the other prisoners belonged to an 
ironed gang. “ It is called an iioned 
gang at Wollongong,” the prosecutor 
said, “ but there are not many that wear 
irons.” 

The principal witness against the pri- 
soners was Newell, a prisoner of the 
crown, who was at the stockade at II la- 
warra where Blackball was found. He 
said, the night Green was robbed, Watkins 
came to the hut he slept in, where he 
(witness) was up reading the Sydnei/ 
Gazette newspaper! They had a fire and 
light all night. Martin was a stock keep- 
er. Watkins asked witness if he would 
go to the hospital and call Blackball, 
nhich he did. Blackball was sitting on 
the bench drinking something, and Wat- 
kins and lie wont out. About the middle 
of the night witness got up to smoke his 
pipe, when Watkins came back, “ all in 
a totter ot shaking,” saying they had been 
at old Gieen’s, and that Blackliall was 
shot. Witness let him into the hut ; the 
sentry was last asleep. Any of the men 
could get out at night ; several robberies 
were committed about that time by the 
stockade men ; the sentry’s pistol was 
lying alongside him. He saw Martin the 
next day; he acknowledged being with 
the party. 

On his cross-examination, this witness 
admitted that lie had been transported 
for life tor highway robbery ; that he had 
been frequently flogged in the colony; 
adding ingenuously ; “ I was often in 

trouble while I was at the stockade ; I 
cannot say properly how many robberies 
I have been concerned in at Illavvarra; 
quite a dozen, and always hud my share ; 

1 was brought up to the seafaring business 
when I was a boy, but I lived several 
years by gambling ; I was however sent 
to gaol for gambling at fairs. I have been 
four years in the colony and have taken 
every opportunity of plundering; that 
was iny study.” 

The Chief Justice, in summing up, 
pointed out the extreme caution with 
which the evidence of such a man as 
Newell ought to be received, and the 
jury acquitted both Watkins and Martin, 
who were remanded on other charges. 

The Sydney Gazette comments with 
severity upon the lax system of penal 
discipline disclosed in this evidence : 
quoting a statement by Sir Richard 
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Bourke to Lord Glenclg^in which it is 
ttiiidi Since the addition of a regiment to 
this command, X have been enabled to 
place these (iron) gangs under proper 
control,” it refers to the picture drawn by 
Newelh of his “ sitting comfortably at the 
side of a rousing fire, smoking his cigar, 
and indulging himself with a perusal of the 
Sydney Gazette observes ; “ Let our 
readers but peruse the details of the trial 
of these men, and judge whether we have 
done injustice to Sir Richard Bourke and 
his system of convict discipline, in the 
remarks we have from time to time 
thought it our duty to make on that 
subject.’’ 

MISCKIXANl-OUS. 

The Hiyhlanders — The acting gover- 
nor has kept faith with the Ilighlandeis, 
who arrived here lately in the Midhdhifin, 
hy enabling them to settle in a body 
where they can have, as was stipulated hy 
them at home, the ordinances of religion 
dispensed to them in their native tongue. 
TheGoveiriment have consented to allow 
them two inoriths’ rations, and to send 
them to lluntei’s River, at the cost of the 
crown, wliitlier they will immediately pro- 
ceed, having entered into an arrungoment 
with Mr. Kales, un extensive laiidliohlor, 
which will enable them to settle onujior- 
tioii of that gentleman’s estate, situated at 
the junction ot the William and Hunter 
Rivers. Mr. Kales has covenanted to 
allow them undisturbed possession ot 
certain lands tor five years at a very 
moderate rent, at the expiration of which 
period they arc to pay a higher rent, pro- 
portionably with the increased value ot 
the land ; in the mean time, he supplie.s 
them with twelve months’ provisions, the 
cost of which is to be delraycd by them 
Irom the produce of their tarms. Mi. 
Kales has also consented to give them a 
piece of land for tlic erection of a ehiiieli 
and school-house. 'J'he Rev. Mr. M’intyio 
accompanies the Highlanders to their 
place of settle inent. An arrangement of 
this nature will doubtless be advantageous 
not only to the Highlanders, but to Mr. 
Kales also. — Syd. Gaz , Jan. II. 

Dhangars . — The Feter Proctor has 
brought fifty or .sixty Indians, with their 
families, to Sydney, to the order of John 
M‘Kay, Esq , late of India , — Commercial 
Journal. 

The Jury System . — The jury system of 
New South Wales, in all its branches, 
works badly. Tlie anticipated alterations 
in the jury system in the new charter 
for the colony w’ill, it is hoped, be such as 
to set at rest all complaints on this sub- 
ject; but, as some time must necessarily 
elapse before these alterations can be 
brought mto operation, it seems advisable 
that some means should be adopted to 


secure, or to enforce, the attendance of 
special jurors, whose neglect materially 
hinders the prepress of the public busi- 
ness in the Supreme Court. To enforce 
the attendance of respectable gentlemen 
on the petit jury in criminal cases is, we 
apprehend, a hopeless case, so long as 
these juries are constituted as they now 
are. To show the opinion entertained 
on this subject, we may be permitted to 
mention an anecdote sufiiciently illustra- 
tive of itself. Asking one day a friend 
of ours, whose name figures very fre- 
quently in the list of fines, why he exhi- 
bited so raueh icpugnance to the dis- 
ehaige of his duty as a juror, we received 
Hii answer sulhcieiitly laconic : “ Better,” 
said he, ‘‘ be fined five pounds than liave 
my pocket picked of a wateh worth 
fitty !” — Sydney Go*-, Oct. 17. 

VAN DIKMKN’S LAND. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Lieut.'^ Governor.— J. Frank- 
lin set out on his annual tour of inspec- 
tion on the I St January. 

Wesleyan Chapel— comer-stone 
of a new Wesley.in chapel, in Hobart 
Town, was laid on the 26ili December, 
by Sir John Franklin, the licut. -governor, 
in the pieseiice of 2,000 persons. 

Excursion to Mount Wellington , — A 
paity, coiLsisting of Lady Franklin, Mrs, 
M'lconochie, Miss Franklin, the Hon. 
Ml. Klimt, the Rev. Mr. Lillie, Mr. J. 
Trice, and Mr. Frankland, made an ex- 
clusion to the summit of Mount Welling- 
ton 111 December last. On arriving at 
Sassalras Valley, a romantic little spot, 
at the head ot a secluded ravine, at tlie 
loot of the gieat northern buttress of 
Mount Wellington, the party commenced 
tlien journey on foot. A rude pathway, 
toimed hy the descent of timber, climbs 
abruptly from near the head of the ravine, 
and by this track the party began the as- 
cent. Towards the summit ot the moun- 
tain, its whole tace is strewed with basal- 
tic rocks, piled, thrown down, fractured 
and rolled into every conceivable combi- 
nation of form. The atmospheric action 
having worn away the metallic consti- 
tuents from tlie surface of these masses, 
leaving the hornblende and mica in high 
relief, their faces are rough, and afford 
sure footing. From the flag-staff at the 
summit, a noble landscape was seen. A 
substantial breakfast, and a mesla on the 
til lied mountain plants, enabled the p^ty 
to examine the localities. Before de- 
scending from the mountain, Lady 
Franklin seated herself on the summit oi 
the cairn, which has been raised on the 
highest point, with the map of Van Die- 
men’s Land spread before her. 7 be 
entire horizon was beautifully clear, 
even the rugged chainb of mpuntsiM 
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around Lake Pedder were painted in 
bright relief against the sky. The party 
commenced the descent, and reached 
Sa^JSttfras Valley without accidents, and 
arrived in Hoburton. A few days after, 
another party of ladies and gentlemen 
made a similar excursion by the same route. 
Oil their return, a portion of the party, 
consisting of Capt. and Mrs. Mackay, 
Mrs. Stuart, Lieuts. Macgregor, Dom- 
ville and Crookshank, and Mr. J, L. 
Burnett, separated, and determined to find 
tlioir own way to the camp in Sassafras 
Valley. They, however, mi'.sed the route, 
mid were benighted; a heavy thunder- 
storm came on ; the trees took lire, and 
the whole forest was in a blaze. Next 
day, an express was despatched to Hohar- 
rori, and a detachment of troops with 
l)ii}des WHS sent in search of the wanderers. 
A ('01 ps of guides was formed, and the 
hibli was scoured; at length a faint 
“ coo-ee" was heard from a tangled gully, 
t’lie detuehment rushed towards the 
,oiiiid, and soon joined Capt. Maekay’s 
[laity, consisting of himself, Mrs. Mackay, 
Mrs. Stuart, Lieut. Domville, and Mr. 
Biii’iictt, who, faint and hungry, were 
limt about to break up from tlieir wretched 
liivouac, and to proceed in a <lircction 
ivliich would have still more etfcctually 
losttlicm! Lieuts. Vlacgregor and Crook- 
^h^lnk were shortly afterwards picki'd up 
in another quarter. The latter gentleman 
lan an imminent risk of destruction. He 
picceiled the whole party; and having 
lery recently arrived in the colony, was 
inite unacquainted with the country, 
i’lie peculiar state of the atmosphere 
^ave to the masses of smoke, lingering 
II tlic burning ravines at his leet, the ap- 
pearance of hays of still water; and, al- 
ured by this deceptive appearance, he 
'as enticed into one of tho.se lugubrious 
pilleys, whose acquaintance is so studi- 
iiisly shunned by the experienced tra- 
-'(’llers of Van Diemen’s Land. After 
living lor a considerable depth into the 
avine, he perceived that he was nearly 
’nveloped by fire, and that it wasascend- 
"g ! On endeavouring to retrace his steps, 
le found he was too much exhausted to 
liseiigage himself from the ravine. He, 
lowever, struggled on till he could go no 
10 lurther, when, summoning all his re- 
naming strength to give one last coo-ee,* 

'0 was heard by Lieut. Macgregor. 

of the Schak:*— The H, T. 
-oMn'er, January 12th, contains an account 
rom the master of the Schah, of the loss of 
hat vessel, off Cape Howe, on the 20th 
^lecember, with the lives of the follow- 
OR individuals— Mr. John Raine, Mr. 
tios. Dean, Mr. Shephard, Miss Brown, 
iss Tyrell, Mrs. Toby, Mrs. Jennings, 
'bs. Williams and child, Thos. Brown, 
^0. In a dead calm, with a heavy sea, 
le strong current carried the vessel upon 


a reef, the anchors not holding. The ves* 
sel went to pieces, and the master, three 
passengers, eight of the crew and a boy. 
walked almost naked to Twofold Bay. 

Sir John Jeffcott. — The following par- 
ticulars of the death of Sir John Jeffcott, 
which appear in the H. T. Courier, Jan- 
uary 5, differ from those given in p. 118.— 
“ An outlet had been discovered from lake 
Alexaiidrina to the sea, which he was en- 
gaged in examining, with Capt Blenkinsop 
and five seamen, in a whale-boat. It 
appears that, while so occupied, a quan- 
tity of whalebone was discovered lying 
on a dry beach, which Capt. Blenkinsop, 
not willing to quit so valuable a prize, 
stowed into his boat to such a degree, that 
she lost her buoyancy, and on coming into 
a heavy sea, swamped, when Sir John 
Jeffcott, Capt. Blenkinsop, and two of the 
sailors perished: the rest, who were 
good swimmers, attained the shore. This 
formed Sir John Jeffcott’s third peril by 
water, within a narrow space ot time. 
He was first wrecked in the Isabella, in 
proceeding to Spencer’s Gulf, and had 
taken liis passage to return here in a vessel 
called the South Australian, which, lying 
outside the harbour to discharge cargo, 
was driven ashore in a gale. Sir John, 
at the period of the fatal occurrence, was 
preparing to return to this colony ; and 
we learn, at the same time, that the Colonial 
Advocate of the settlement of South 
yUistralia had united his name to the 
list of resignations and dismissals.*’ 

PORT PHILLIP. 

The recent accounts from this new 
settlement, are of a promising nature.. 
The summer has been very warm, but the 
.sheep are very healthy, and their increase 
100 per cent. Young wethers average 
not less than GOlbs. each, some being 
SOlbs. Many of our fellow-colonists, 
who have with their flocks squatted them- 
selves down at this land of promise, are 
about to visit Sydney, for the purpose of 
attending the sale there of crown lands 
at Port Phillip. The stock-owners at Port 
Phillip, at present, appear to be in no 
want of money, inasmuch as they stiU 
refuse to dispose of the wethers for less 
than 25s. each, whilst in this colony they 
can be obtained for 12s. or 15s. each.— 
Benfs News, Dec, 23. 


The Rev. S. Marsden, in a visit to the 
eastern side of New Zealand, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the proceedings of 
the natives, and the ebaraeWr of the Euro- 
peans there : “ It Ls upwardsof seven years 
since my last visit. On my arrival here, I 
found two of th« principal chiefs at open 
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war — Pomare and Titore ; in consequence 
of which, the whole island was in the 
greatest commotion. The chiefs from all 
parts have assembled, with their men, to 
support either Pomare or Titore. I have 
repeatedly visited both parlies, with a view' 
of bringing them to terms of peace, but 
have not succeeded. The Rev. H. Williams 
has used every means in his power, but as 
yet without ettect. There were 131 Euro- 
peans in Pomare’s Pa, or fortification, and 
a great number in Tilore’s c.amp. These 
are generally men of tlie most infamous 
character; runaway convicts, and sailors, 
and publicans, who have opened grog- 
shops in the Pas, where riot, drunkenness, 
and prostitution are carried on d.iily. What 
will be the issue of the contest, cannot be 
foreseen. Pomare’s Pa is very strong • it 
appears to be Impossible for Titore to take 
it. A few days ago, 'ritoresent eight hun- 
dred men, in forty-two war-canoes, to attack 
Pomare’s Pii\ hut they returned, after 
much firing between both parties, without 
eflect. Two war-canoes met, and engaged, 
when three men belonging to 'J’itore were 
killed : tw'o of them were brothers, and 
men of high rank.” 

Of the mission station, at Waimato, he 
gives an account, which is in strong con- 
trast with the preceding ; “ I am at pre- 
sent at Waimate, which was formerly one 
of the most warlike districts in the island ; 
and I could not learn that one individual 
had joined the contending parties. Waimate 
is the most moral and orderly place I ever 
was in. A great number of the inhabitants, 
for some miles, have been baptized, and 
live like Christians. There are neither riots 
nor drunkenness, neither sw'earing nor 
quarrels ; but all is order and peace. The 
same effects J have observed to be pioduced 
by the Scriptures and labours of the mis- 
sionaries in other districts. IVIy own mind 
has been exceedingly gratified with what I 
have seen and heard, and 1 have no doubt 
that New Zealand will become a civilized 
nation. I consider the missionaries, as a 
body, very pious, prudent, and laborious 
men,” 

Accounts have been received in Syd- 
ney, that the expedition under Baron de 
Thierry had completely failed, and that 
the Baron’s retainers, on their arrival, 
had to shift for themselves ; in fact, they 
were nearly destitute. All would have 
been well pleased to return to Sydney, but 
unfortunately were without the means. — 
Sydney Gaz. Jan. 13. 

The Baron, himself, however, gives a 
different account of the matter. He states 
that he arrived at New Zealand on the 
ith December, with his followers, and 
was warmly welcomed. After assembling 
some of the native chiefs, he found his 
claim to his territories warmly opposed 
under the influence of some of the white 


residents. The Wesleyan missionaries 
had purchased a portion of his lands over 
him, and Mr. Russell and Capt. Young 
had also purchased, in a full knowledge 
of his previous claim. The natives were 
thus induced to say, that they fully ae. 
knowledged having signed the deed ob- 
tained for him by Mr. Kendall, but that 
they did not receive the thirty six axes 
mentioned in it. The chief Nene (now 
c.'.lled Thomas Walker) at length agreed 
to give him possession of a district, part 
of vvliich had been re-purchased by Capt. 
Young, who acceded to the arrangement, 
on condition of receiving ,£100, to with- 
draw his pretentions. A few days alter 
landing, the Baron took some of his men 
to the land, but they were seduced away 
by one of the white residents, and, in de- 
fiance of written stipulations, they deserted 
him, leaving him without artisans; the 
party releired to, telling them that they 
might ” snap their fingers” at the Baron, 
for that there w'as no law in New Zealand, 
He concludes his letter by saying ; “ The 
Rev. Mr. Marsden foretold, with pro- 
phetic truth, what has happened with the 
bulk of my emigrants ; and had his advice 
to me been given before I had engaged 
to take them, I would have saved much 
money, and still more vexation, by trusting 
my first efforts chiefly to the New Zealand- 
ers. and leaving at Sydney the iinprin- 
ciplcd people whom 1 was unfortunate 
enough to bring away.” 


fl0lanli0. 

The Report of the American Board of 
Missions, on (he condition and prospects of 
the mission here, slates that, during the yeai 
1836, the mission solemnized 1,350 Chris- 
tian marriages, admitted 212 natives to the 
church, and printed 157,929 books, and 
1 1,606,129 pages. The whole number of 
native church-members is 916; the num- 
ber received from the beginning is 1,078. 
The whole attendance in the congregations 
each Sabbath, on an average, is 14,500, or 
about 900 to a congregation. Of theA'^imw 
Hawaii, a semi-monthly paper, 3,000 co- 
pies are circulated ; at Wailuku there were 
600 subscribers for this paper; the natives 
write more and more for its pages. A 
monthly publication of twelve pages, de- 
signed chiefly for children, was commenced 

a year ago. “ On the whole, though a 
work of vast magnitude remains to be done 
before the people will compare with civi- 
lized Christian communities in their social 
and domestic character, and general con- 
dition and habits, there is a constant and 
very perceptible improvement in all t es 
respects. In one respect, the islanders may 
take precedence of all civilized com muni 
ties : the manufacture, sale, 
dent spirits is prohibited on all the wla > 
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t'xcept Odhu ; and on that island a peti- 
tion was drawn up and signed by the 
cliiofs, and more than 3,000 of the most 
respectable natives of Honolulu and its 
vicinity, asking the king to suppress en- 
tirely the sale, manufacture, and use of 
such spirits,” 

On the subject of the expulsion of (he 
Homan Catholic pi iests, the Board says • 
“ The Romish priests, who were banished 
from the islands some years since by order of 
the Native Government, returned to Ho- 
nolulu in a British vessel last spring, and 
were peremptorily ordered, by the acting 
(governor of Oahu, to leave the Islands in 
the same vessel in which they came, but 
refused to do so. On the facts Iteing re- 
ported by the governor to the king, who 
was (hen at Maui, the order to depart was 
coiifumcd, and coercive measures were 
cmi)loyed, and the priests taken on board 
the vessel. The owner of the vessel, who 
was on board at the time, refused to receive 
llicin ; and, on being compelled to yield, 
I'oth himself and the crew went ashore, 
carrying the flag with him, which he pre- 
sented to tlie British Consul, who burned 
it in the streets. Great excitement pievailed 
at Honolulu in consequence of these 
events.” 


riie Sandiviclt Island (Vorc/fc is becom- 
ing a vehicle of information, and exhibits 
all the characteristics of a journal of a 
polished country. In looking over the 
files, full ot all the usual advertisements 
and notices of a busy sea-port, it is im- 
possible not to reflect on the extraordi- 
ii'iry chtnige, winch a few years, com- 
pHUtively sjieaking, have created in these 
I'tMnote islands. Hotels, libraries, warm 
baths, printing-ottiees, churches, theatres, 
auctions, all the circumstances and ac- 
coniiianiinents ot European civilization, 
are now to be touiid where Cook met 
with untutored savages, rude and iinculti- 
'ated shores, and an untimely fate. A 
jHibhe meeting had been held to erect a 
'ght house on the island of Oahu, in 
honour of the distinguished navigator. 


iSoon after six o’clock, on Tuesday 
evening, the sea fell very rapidly, about 
eight feet, leaving several vessels aground ; 
'e weather was clear and pleasant. Ther- 
^norneter at .V, barometer 30° 96', 
P?. squally at in- 

vaJs. The water, after remaining sta- 
lary a few seconds, rose again to the 
hir? "'i'l'k. and at six 

S forty minutes again receded four 
perpendicularly, in twenty. 

^uthe 

feet before, and fell again six 

^our 

hithe rtn^ ''"bich had 

occupied about tvventy-eight 


minutes each, gradually diminished and 
varied in time, flowing in ten and ebbing 
in twenty minutes ; this continued during 
the night, and part of Wednesday fore- 
noon ; the rapidity with which the water 
rose and fell varied considerably in diffe- 
rent parts of the harbour. At no time 
did the water rise above high-watermark, 
although it fell nearly six feet below low- 
water mark. Towards midnight the wind 
subsided and much rain fell, but there 
were no unusual atmospheric appear- 
ances, or any trembling of the earth ; the 
whole commotion appeared to be in the 
sea. The same phenomenon occurred at 
these islands in May 1819, without any 
earthquake here or at the other islands. 
—Satidiv. /. Gaz.,Nov. J8. 


iMaliiigaecjir. 

P" ll'tli Septemlier, the French 
ship Mathdde cast aiichoi in the port of 
Tamatavo, on the eastern coast of Mada- 
gascar, having on bouid the six ambassa- 
dors, who the previous year departed 
from lamarave, as deputies from the 
Queen to the eoiirts of France and Eng- 
land. They returned in good health. 
Gn landing, they were saluted with 
twenty-one guns, and received with great 
honour in the judge's residemee. ’They 
were extremely well attired, some in mili- 
tary UMitorms, and some as civilians. 

I he change in their appearance from 
what It was last year was most striking. 
An EnghsJi gentleman in the town rel 
ceived an invitation from one of them. 
In one of the dinners so given, the gentle- 
man alluded to was placed by accident by 
the side ot one of the young secretaries, 
who expressed a hope, that the visit of 
the deputies to Europe would work a 
happy change in the government ofMada- 
ga.x'ar. Ho never ceased to speak in 
raptures of the Europeans, and particu- 
larly of the fairer portion. In general, 
all who conversed with the deputies were 
highly pleased with their affable manners. 

It appears that the French corvette La 
Prevoyante 'is immediately to proceed to 
the bay of St. Augustin, on another part 
of the coast of Madagascar, not subject 
to the Queen Ranavala Manjaka. The 
character of the inhabitants is mild, and 
tronsactions with them were conducted 
vyith much facility, until, some little time 
since, they placed themselves in a posi- 
tion of hostility, owing to the ill-treat- 
ment they had experienced. 

The relations between this island and 
France has attracted much attention in 
the Mauritius papers. 

It appears that a civil war of extermi. 
nation is raging in the island, and the 
Queen Ranavala Manjaka’s troops are 
destroying every thing before them, men, 
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women, children, cattle and crops, with- 
out distinction. 

of <!Soo& l^ojp^« 

MlSCfcLI.ANKOUS. 

Lieut, Governor SI ockenstroni . — The resul t 
of the action of Capt. Stockenstrom against 
Capt. Campbell (seep. 119), fora libel, 
has excited a great sensation, particularly 
on the frontier. Port Elixabeth and 
Graham’s Town were illuminated on the 
receipt of the intelligence. 

The Attorney- General, in summing up 
for the plaintiff’, insisted on the contradic- 
tions in the testimony of the witnesses. 
He contended that the justification had 
not been made out any further than that 
the plaintiff' had shot a Caffer, and was 
close to him, and that there was no evi- 
dence of his having dismounted and taken 
his gun from his servant. He also directed 
the attention of the court to the discrepancy 
between Pretorius’s evidence and his de- 
position, as to the age of the Cafl'er killed, 
and also as to his being armed. He main- 
tained, moreover, that the libellous matter 
containing the words “ Now Botha, we can 
revenge ourselves to-day; you for your 
brother, and I for my father,” had not 
been justified by the evidence in justifica- 
tion ; and, therefore, that the plaintiff was 
entitled to a verdict, with some damages, 
for this part of the libel. 

The Chief Justice, addressing Mr. 
Cloete, the counsel for the defendant, 
said, “ It is not necessary to call on you, 
Mr. Cloete, to sum up. Every question 
of law or fact connected with this case 
stands merger! in the plea of justification, 
which raises but one question of fact to be 
decided by the court as a jury. A jury 
never gives reasons for its opinion. This 
court has, at times, given reasons for its 
judgment; but in a question like this, 
considering, from the manner in which the 
justification has been so fully and satis- 
factorily made out, that it would be a per- 
fect waste of time to enter into observa- 
tions as to that fact, the court feel them- 
selves certified in at once declaring that 
there shall be a verdict for the defendant, 
with costs.” 

In the course of the trial, Mr. Justice 
Meniies observed ; “ The issue we are 
trying is, did the plaintiff" shoot a Caffer 
At the time that Caffer was unarmed ? and 
nothing more.” 

The S. A. Advertiser, March 28, has 
given “a short history of the case,” in 
order to show how the hostile spirit 
manifested by certain parties against Capt. 
Stockenstrom originated, and bow it has 
been nourished until it broke forth in a 
etorm of perjury, that threatened, at one 
moment, to overwhelm him.” This is 
done by extracting facts given in evidence 




by witnesses examined on oath, before the 
Supreme Court, in the regular course of 
judicial proceedings; depositions on 
oath made before magistrates; and do- 
cuments published and accessible to all. 
The object is to shovv that Capt. Stocken. 
Strom has fallen a victim to a conspiracy 
got up against him out of revenge for the 
part he has taken in favour of the abori- 
gines. 

Cafcrlnnd.— k dispute, begun, carried 
on, and finished in a characteristic manner, 
between two Caffer Chiefs, Umkai and 
Pato, occurred last month. A petty cap. 
tain of Ilnliatia’s family, tribe of Umkai, 
seized and carried off a young woman of 
the tribe of Pato. Pursuit was promptly 
made, the woman recovered, and the cap- 
tain or petty chief beaten by Palo’s people. 
Umkai espoused his cause, and demanded 
satisfaction for the aft'ront, which was po- 
sitively refused; on which he attacked a 
kraal of Pato’s, near the Beka station, and 
carried off' all the cattle. Pato’s people 
retaliated, and seized the cattle of two 
kraals belonging to Umkai; and to give 
him every opportunity of attempting a 
rescue, they slaughtered a beast on the 
nearest hill, then proceeded a little farther, 
and deliberately slaughtered another; but 
Umkai kept quiet. On the Hth, however, 
Umkai took another lot of cattle from 
Pato, whose people then seized a large 
herd, supposing them to he Umkai’s own, 
Umkai then sent a Pakati to Palo to pro- 
pose that each party should give up what 
tfiey had taken, and the two chiefs met at 
Mr. Slicpstonc’s station, in whose presence 
the affair, after several hours’ consultation, 
was omicably settled, Umkai acknowledg- 
ing that he was wrong, that he had been 
the aggressor, and promising to settle all 
disputes hereafter in a friendly manner. 
The cattle were all restored, and the com- 
motion, which had spread over all that part 
of the country, terminated at once. Much 
credit is due to Mr. Shepstone who 
brought the chiefs face to face. When 
all was over, they requested him to com- 
municate the result to the Lieut. Gover- 
nor.— 5. A. Adv. Feb.1. ^ 

Easterri Frontier, --The following Go- 
vernment minute dated March 5t , 
been published: “His Ex. the Govern^ 
with the concurrence of his 
Lieut. Governor, has been pleased to 
reel that, in future, ® 

be published, showing— the actual sta 
the civil relations between colonists of the 
Eastern Frontier districts and the n g 
bouring native tribes ; the . . 

infringement, on either side, of ® 
ing treaties with those tribes; P 

la^ of all depredations committed m 

quarter during the preceding mo” > 
means uken to recover the ^ 

procure rrfrew, 
or Mure of those mami i »"4 
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,n each case of depredation, <lue precau. 
1,011 bad been taken to watcli and guard 
the property which was stolen, lliese 
ifturns will be compiled from the most 
autlientic sources of information; and 
those whose duty it will be to furnibh ma. 
urials for their preparation, will be held 
,iritily responsible, not only for the per- 
fect coirectness of the intelligence com- 
^nunicated by them, but aUo for the faith- 
ful insertion in their reports of every par- 
ticular relative to the matters reported on, 
ivliicli, being supported by a reasonable 
degree of proof, shall have been brought 
within their knowledge. "I'lie object of 
the mtentled publication is, to prevent the 
jiuiilic from being milled, from tlie want of 
otficial information, as to tlio true state of 
eivil atlairs on the Eastern frontier ; and to 
alford to all persons who may have reason 
to believe or suspect that tlie pulilished re- 
turns aio incorrect, partial, or defective, 
the opportunity to disprove the statements 
(herein contained, or to seek for such in- 
formation as shall set their suspicions at 
rest.” 

Sir John Herschell . — At a meeting of 
the South African Literary and Scientific 
liistitution, on the lOth of March, the fol- 
lowing address was read to Sir John by 
one of the seci etaries : — 

“ To Sir J. F. W. Herschell, President 
of the South African Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution. 

“ The Council and Members of the South 
African Literary and Scientific Institution 
woldd respectfully express tlieir deep re- 
giet that, by your approaching departure 
fiuni the colony, they must lose tlie siii- 
gul.ir advantages bestowed on them by 
your holding during your residence here 
the ollice of their president. They most 
graU'fully express their acknowledgments 
tor the interest conferred on their meetings, 
hy the notices which you have in that ca- 
p^'i'ity kindly laid before them in respect 
to the general progress of men iii all the 
departments of science, and especially for 
the information at all limes liberally of- 
tered to them, in respect to those great di- 
visions of knowledge cultivated by your- 
H'lf, and the varied incidents which your 
observations have continually presented. 

I be Institution has been by your means 
brought into correspondence wiih eminent 
'nen, and with societies for similar objects 
>n oiher lands, and may thence expect to 
derive advantages beyond wliat it is enli- 
tled to claim hy its limited resources and 
endeavours. J'he reports with winch you 
have favoured the Institution on the sub- 
,]fct of Meteorology, and the proposals 
toiuairied in them for the advancement of 
tiat science, have tended much to awaken 
a universal interest in its importance, and 
*^0 combine and direct the efforts of obser- 
vers over the world. We assure you that 
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we shall ever remember the kind sympathy 
and interest you have shown in our en- 
deavours, and we hope that Providence 
will be watchful over you, audafiTord means 
and opportunities by which society may 
be still further benefited by your exer- 
tions, and may continue to afford that emi- 
nent place in its respect which the highest 
attainment and discoveries may claim. 
We respectfully request your acceptance 
of a medal in gold, with the device of the 
Institution, as the only mark of respect at 
present in our power to bestow.” 

Sir John replied in terms expressive of 
his regret at leaving a country where he 
had lived three years in great happiness, 
ill the enjoyment of an intei course of un- 
iiiierrupied kindliest on the part of those 
whom he met; uiul of his continued inte- 
rest in the Institution, and of ids readiness 
to forward measures for its benefit. 

The Emigrant Farmers. — Tne Zuid 
Aftikaan, of April Cth, publishes the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. J. P. Muller, of 
Swellendein, dated Port Natal, March 
16th, which confirms the account of the 
massacre of the emigrant farmers, of 
which some doubts had been entertained : 

“ We weie, on our arrival here, not a lit- 
tle alarmed on hearing from the missionary 
Owen, wfio w.is an eye-witness of the mas- 
sacre,that Mr. Relief had gone to Dingaaii 
with sixty burghers, and some ‘ achter- 
ryders,’ in order to enter into a treaty of 
peace with him; that the party was kindly 
received and treated by Dingaaii until the 
fourth day, when, at the point of their de- 
parture, Dingaan jirevailed upon them to 
lake some milk, for which purpose they 
went to a certain spot unarmed, when they 
were suddenly attacked and barbarously 
murdered, upon which Dingaan immedi- 
ately sent the gieatcst part of his force to 
the encampment of Marilz, which they at- 
tacked at the dawn of day, while they were 
all asleep, murdering a gieat number, 
cliiefly women and children — some say in 
all 210, others 170; the exact number I 
will, however, slate in a future communi- 
cation. Young IJiggar, who was trading 
with the farmers, is also murdered. The 
farmers, it is said, have gone out on a com- 
mando against Dingaan, and from this 
place upwards of 1 ,000 have also left to join 
them. The attack by Dingaan’s people 
on the encampment only lasted until the 
farmers were in arms, when they imme- 
diately repelled the enemy, pursued them, 
and killed, as it is said, some thousands; 
the enemy, however, succeeded in taking 
some cattle. All the missionaries and 
Capt. Gardiner leave this ; mostly all are 
on board of the Mary. Capt. Gardiner 
handed a letter to the inhabitants here, 
from Government, purporting that the 
English Government will have nothing to 
do with this place,” 

(V) 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

ABsKNTfc.H ftKGULATlONb. 

Fort Wilham^ General Dejmrlment^ Jan. 
3, 1338. — Tlie following Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed in the first j’ear of the reign 
of her present Majesty, is published for 
general information ; — 

(Here follows Act 1 Victoria, cap. 47, 
entitled * An Act to repeal the Prohibi- 
tion of the Payment of the Salat ies and 
Allowances of the East-Tndia Company’s 
Officers during their absence from their 
respective Stations in India;” dated 12th 
July 1837). 

The Hon. the President in Council hav- 
ing considered the terms of sections i. and 
ii. of the above Act, and also of para- 
graph 3 of a despatch from the Hon. Court 
of Directors,* is of opinion, that the 
exemption granted by that Act from the 
provision of the Act 33d George HI., 
which prohibited the payment of any 
salary to servants of the lion. Company 
after the date of their departure from the 
presidency to which they might be attach- 
ed, may be granted to servants of either 
presidency, the members of Government 
excepted, who may havequitted or who may 
quit the same in consequence of sickness, 
under the rules established by the Gover- 
nor-general in Council, with the sanction 
of the Hon. Court, or who may proceed 
to another presidency not more distant than 
iheir own, for the purpose of embarking for 
Europe, Bui no new rules on ihissulyeot 
can be established hereafter to take eiTect 
before their approval by the Hon Couit. 

The President in Council, deeming it 
necessary, therefore, to declare the rules 
that have been passed under such sanction, 
and are still in force, and the modihea- 
tions made therein by the application to 
them of the Act in question, directs the 
following rules to be published, togetlier 
witli the Act 1 Victoria, cap. 47, for gene- 
ral information. 

Civil Servants. 

1 . Civil servants proceeding to the Capo 
of Good Hope, Mauritius, or the Island 
of St. Helena, or to any place within the 
limits of the East- India Company’s char- 
ter, with leave granted by the Govern- 
ments to xvhich they are respectively at- 
tached, under medical certificates counter- 
signed by a member of the Medical Board 
at the presidency, shall, from the date of 

* Para. 3. The absentee regulations enacted by 
the Supreme Government, and mmroved by us, 
with the sanction of the Board of Commissioners, 
are those which you will observe in giving effect to 
the provision of this Act. 


the pilot leaving the vessel in which they 
embark, to the date of their return, pro. 
vided the period of absence do not exceed 
two years, draw the allowances of their 
respective offices, subject to the following 
deductions : ® 

If the salary exceeds Rs. 2,000 per 
mensem, one-sixth for one year, and lor 
the second year one-fourth. 

If the salary do not exceed Rs, 2,0(K) 
per mciucrn, one-eighth for one year, 'and 
one-sixth for the second year. 

If the salary of office be not more than 
Us. 500 per mensem, no deduction shall 
he made for the first year, and if it be only 
so much more that the prescribed deduc- 
tion, at the rale of one-eighth, would re- 
duce the allowance drawn to less than 
Rs. 500 per mensem, only so much shall 
be deducted as will reduce the salary ilrawn 
to Rs. .500 per mensem. After tlie fust 
year, a deduction of one-eighth shall he 
made from the salary of the officers re- 
ferred to in this rule. 

2. After the close of the second year, 
when the salary of office ceases, civil ser- 
vants w ho may obtain an extension of leave, 
will draw the subsistence-allowance of 
their rank only ; but no such servant, ab- 
sent on leave on account of sickness, shall 
draw a less allowance as a civil servant out 
of employ than that of a junior merchant, 
viz. Sa. Rs. 224 per mensem. 

3. Thu maximum period for which any 
civil servant shall be allowed to draw the 
salary of office, or any part thereof, is Ino 
years from the date of embarkation ; and 
the offices of servants who may not return 
within that period will be vacant, and 
liable to be filled by fresh appointments. 
Civil servants who may so over-stay the 
period of two years, provided they obtain 
an extension of leave, or account, to tlie 
satisfaction of the Government to which 
they are attached, for the delay of their 
return, shall, as above provided, receive 
the subsistence-allowance of a servant ol 
their rank, subject to the exception above- 
specified m favour of junior servants; but 
if they continue absent in disobedience of 
an order to return, or without sufficient 
cause shown, that allowance also will be 
forfeited. 

4. Civil servants absent on leave on 
account of sickness, duly certified, if they 
proceed to England without returning to 
their presidency, may, as heretofore, apply 
to be admitted to furlough by the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, and the furlough 
will, in such cases, take effect from the 
date of leaving their presidency, conse- 
quently the allowances of office that may 
have been drawn by themselves or by tlieit 
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Scents, after their ileparlure, must in that 

case he ro-adjusied, and iVve dift'erenca re- 

luntled. 

5 . Civil servants desiring to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of the Act above re- 
lorrcd to, and to draw their allowances 
uhilt* absent on account of sickness under 
ilio above rules, will be required to give 
stciinty, in such amount as may be re- 
(jiiirtii by the Government, for the refund 
of any excess that may he drawn, either 
hy a;;ents at the presidency or by them, 
selves, in case of their proceeding to Eu- 
rope on furlough, or otherwise coming 
under retrenchment. 

No second leave will he granted to 
,iny civil servant who has been absent be- 
yond sea for two years, until three years 
.ifu r the date of return from sea ; but if a 
(ivil servant is compelled by sickness to 
piod'cd to sea again within this period, 
.liter having been absent less than two 
years, he will lie allowed to compkte that 
IK'iiod, drawing the proportion of salary 
allowed for the remaining time, as if the 
leave had been continuous. 

}lilil(iry Ol/lcers ho(dm^ Civil SUvatiom. 

7. IMihtary officers employed in the 
(ivil departments, and di.iwi’ng a civil 
illowance, arc entitled, in common with 
ollicors holding stall situations in themili- 
t.iry rleparlnient, to draw the military pay 
.Hid allowances of tlieir rank while absent 
at sea, on leave under medical certificate, 
.itul likewise one-half of the difference be- 
tween sucli allowances and the civil or 
si-ifl pay of the ofliees to which they stand 
appointed. 

s. 'fhe above allowances are to be drawn 
hira total period not exceeding two years 
horn the date when (bo vessel in which 
Mieli ollitors embaik may leave the presi- 
(leiicy or othei port of departuie; and the 
nvil situation held by any officer who sliall 
"ol riluin within that period shall be con- 
'’idered vacant 

-h ihe rules for furnishing medical ccr- 
tdicates and for tegulaiing the forms and 
'"‘tiller of drawing military allowances 
“‘"iig absence on leave, have been laid 
"own in general orders in the military de- 

piirtincnt. 

10. The civil auditor will pass the bills 
" olheers on leave beyond sea, under 
"If teal certificate, for the portion of ihcir 
y'l salary which they are permitted to 
by those rules, in like manner as is 
' "t't ed for civil servants proceeding to 

“on inedical certificate ; but it is lieicby 

ovufd, that civil allowances shall not 
rull'^^r " ® military ollicer under tins 

a ter iljg date of departure beyond 
vioLl"‘ “‘‘all have been pre- 

l!\..,i t»tich amount as may be 

by Government. 

^ ^ d^cclesiasttcfd Department. 

Chaplains proceeding to any place 


beyond cea for ihe benefit of their health 
under tire ru]e8 prescribed tor officers ot 
the ecclesiastical department, shall, in rei- 
pect to the proportion of allowances to be 
drawn during the period of absence, as 
also in respect to the conditions and period 
for which such allowances are to he drawn, 
and likewise in respect to the allowances 
to be drawn in case of their not returning 
within two years, be subject to the same 
precise rules as civil servants proceeding to 
any place beyond sea on sick leave. 

Pilots. 

12. The following rules have been est.i- 
blislied for membeis of the pilot service 
under file sanction of the lion. Couit of 
Directors. 

13. Members of the pilot service, whose 
state of liealth may require a voyage to 
sea, or who may on that account desire to 
leave the presidency, shall submit applica- 
tion for tlic same through the master.aften- 
dant to the Marine Board, fnrwarding with 
the application a certificate from the ma- 
line surgeon or assistant surgeon; the Ma- 
rine Boaid may grant leave for any period 
not exceeding three months, and the party 
availing himself of it, may draw, while 
absent on such leave, hi.s entire pay and 
allowances, without dediictiou. If the leave 
solicited exceed the period of three months, 
Ihe medical certificate must he countersign- 
ed hy a member of the Medical Board, and 
the sanction of Government will be reqtiii ed 
to enable the pilot to proceed to the Cape, 
or elsewhere, under the following rules. 

14 Branch pilots, master pilots, mates 
and volunteers, compelled by sickness, 
duly certified, to proceed to the Cape, or 
elsewhere beyond sea, within the limits of 
the Hon. Company’s charter, shall be en- 
titled to draw the reduced allowances, and 
to receive the passage-money allotted to 
their rank in the following table ; 

Monthly Paasage 
Allowances.* Moacy. 

Branch Pilot ... Sa.Rs. 500 500 

Master ditto 250 400 

Mate ditto 120 .350 

Senior 2d Male 80 320 

Junior ditto 70 300 

Volunteer 60 300 

15. Pilots authorized to proceed to Eng. 
land for the benefit of their health, will 
receive passage-money, and draw allow- 
ances, as heretofore, from the date of the 
vessel in which they embark leaving her 
pilot for sea, as follows : 


Passage 

Allowance. 


Branch Pilot 

.... Sa.Us. 1,435 

5 

Master ditto ..... 


14 

Mate ditto 


8 

Senior 2d Mate., 

669 

13 

Junior ditto 


2 

Volunteer 

478 

7 


* These .illowniues are to be subject to the suh- 
seriplion to the Pension Fuiui. 
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Allowances payable during Sick Leave in 
Europe. 

Branch Pilot,.. Sa. Rs. 200 per month. 


Master 


ditto. 

First Mate 

..... 50 

ditto. 

Second ditto 

40 

ditto. 

Volunteer 

40 

ditto. 


1 6. Members of the pilot service absent 
at the Cape, or elsewhere, under the rule 
for such absence above stated, will be re- 
quired to return to India at the end of six 
months from the date of their leaving Cal- 
ciitta, unless they forward to riie Marine 
Board a renewed certificate from the colo- 
nial surgeon, or other principal medical 
officer of the place where they may be re- 
siding, stating that a prolonged residence 
is necessary for complete recovery. 

17. A member of the pilot service ab- 
sent under the above rules may, provided 
he forwards renewed medical certificates 
every six months as required in the preced- 
ing rule, continue absent from India for a 
total period not exceeding two years, draw- 
ing during absence the allowance stated, 
either through his agents at Calcutta, or by 
bill signed in the presence of a magistrate 
at the place where he may be residing, and 
certified to be so signed on the date speci- 
fied. The bills may be drawn in duplicate, 
and will be payable to the order of the 
pilot ; provided, however, that no pilot 
shall be allowed to benefit by this provi- 
sion, unless lie shall give security to such 
amount as may bo prescribed by Govern- 
ment to cover any refunds to which he may 
become liable, in case of proceeding to 
Europe, or of over-receipt by agents. 

18. Any member of the pilot service 
who shall be absent beyond sea for a period 
exceeding two years, shall, from the date 
of the expiration of the two years, be consi- 
dered as suspended from the service. It 
will remain to be decided, upon his return 
at any subsequent date, whether lie shall 
be restored, or not, accordingly as he shall 
be able to satisfy the Marine Board and 
Government that he used all possible exer- 
tions to return within the time fixed, but 
failed to do so from causes beyond his con- 
trol. 

General Rule. 

19. Under the authority of the provisions 
contained in the latter part of clause i. Act 
1 Victoria, cap. 47, it is further provided, 
in respect to all the above classes of officers, 
that, if they embark with the permission 
of Government, at any other presidency 
than their own, or at any other place or 
port in India, provided that it be not more 
distant from their station than the ports of 
their own presidency, the date for the com- 
mencement of the operation of the above 
rules for sick leave beyond sea, shall be 
that of actual embarkation at such place or 
port, and not that of leaving the fioniier of 
their own respective presidency, and the 
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same privilege in respect totheddteof leav 
ing India, will be granted to officers of the 
several services referred to embarking at 
other presidencies or places in India not 
more distant from their station than the 
ports of their own presidency, wiih ihg 
leave of Government previously olitained 
for the purpose of proceeding to Europe 
on furlough, or of retiring from the service 
altogether. 

20. In the above rules, no provision is 
made for the case of servants of the classes 
mentioned resigning the service, after leav- 
ing their presidency with the permission 
of the Government, in consequence of sick, 
ness. The case of such persons has lieen 
considered by the President in Council to 
require a new rule, which, under the terms 
of the Act, n quires to be submitted lor the 
confirmation of the Hon. ihe Court of Di. 
rectors before it can lake effeci. It is ac- 
cordmgly declareil, that tlie security to lie 
given by servants as the condition of their 
drawing allowances while absent from lluir 
presidency, must provide for the case of 
such retirement, and the servants nuHt 
bind themselves to refund the whole of die 
allowances so drawn, in case of their resig- 
nation and departure for Europe without 
pievious return to their presidency, pro- 
vided that the new rules to be cstablislieil 
should require such refund. 

Pilots, Additional Rule, 

Jan. 24.— .The allowances stated in the 
14tli ami 15th paragraphs of the Ilulcs 
published in the general department under 
date tile lid instant, as to be drawn l>y 
members of the pilot service, w’ill be paid 
in sicca rupees to those members only who 
were in the service before the 17th June 
183.5, and to those who entered the service 
after that date, they will be passed for the 
same amount ip Company’s rupees. Tlie 
passage money to members of the pilot sci- 
vice of both the above classes will be p.nd 
in Company’s rupees ; the entry of sicia 
rupees before these allowances being an 
erratum. 

ATTENDANCE AT PUBUC OFFICES. 

G nernl Department, Dec. 27, 1837.— 
The Hon. the Deputy Governor ot ben- 
Hal directs that tlie following IlesoliiHon 
be published for general information : 

Resolution. — The Chamber of Com- 
merce having brought to the notice of (in- 
vernment that inconvenience is experieiicei 
from irregularity in the hours of atten- 
dance at the different public offices, n't 
Hon. the Deputy Governor of Bengal “ 
pleased to prescribe that the hours of bu 
siness in all public offices shall be at t ie 
least SIX hours in the day, and ordinan y 
from 10 to 4. It it understood to be ne- 
cessary for the convenience of the 
tile community, that the Custom 
shall he open at 10 o’clock. If ' 
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office, from the difficulty of obtaining the 
furly attendance of a due proportion of the 
cstublidiment, business cannot conveni. 
^.„tly commence before 1 1 o’clock, the 
head of such office bhall give notice of that 
being the hour at which the office will 
open, and that it will continue open for 
the transaction of business until 5 p.m. 

It is expected that the head of every 
oilice will always be present to examine 
and countersign the book of attendance 
Upt as a check upon the es^tablishment. 

htirKRlNTKNDENT OF FOLICE IN THE LOWER 
PROVINCES. 

Judicial Departrnent, Jan. 2, 1838. — It 
is hereby notihed for general information, 
ihst the jurisdiction of the Superintendent 
of Police in the Lower Provinces extends 
to the following districts, viz — liaeker- 
gunge, llancoora, Paraset, liehar, Peer- 
hhouin, PIiauu;ulpore, Gogra, Purdwan, 
D.icra, Dinagepore, Fnrreedporc, Iloogh- 
)v, Jessore, Malda, Midnapore, Monghyr, 
Mooishedahad, Mymensingh, Noacolly, 
Nuddca, Patna, Pubna, Pmnea, llijesha* 
hje, llungpore, Sarun, .Sucar Cliumparun, 
vSliidnbad, Sylhet, Tippeiah, Ttrhoot, and 
‘Jt-Perguniiahs. 

OVFRLAND POSTAGE. 

General Department, Jan. 17, 1838. — 
The Government of India having received 
liom the Hon. the Court of Directors a 
copy of a letter addiessed to the secretary 
to tlie Postmaster-general in England, to 
the Hoii. Coint, dated 1 1th Sept. 1837, 
from vvliich it appears that an Act (1 Vic- 
toria, cap 7G) had been passed by the 
Ibitish Parliarneiit for regulating the 
postage to be leVied on letters transmitted 
between the United Kingdom ami India 
by her iMajesty’s Mediterranean packets, 
the President in Council deems it neee.s- 
s.ny to publish, for general infornmtiuii, 
the rates of postage established thereby, 
ill supercessioii of those established by 
clause XXXI V. of Rulc.s for the manage- 
inentof the Post-office department, passed 
by the Right Hon. tlie Governor general 
of India in Council on the 30th Aug. 
1837. 

The following are the orders contained 
in the letter above referred to, to which 
the Postmaster-general and postmasters 
111 tlie different presidencies of India are 
hereby required to give attention • 

“ 'I he Act Jst Victoria, cap. 76, hav- 
ing authorized a postage of Is. single, 2s. 
double, 3s. treble, and 4s. for an ounce 
'veight, and for every quarter of an ounce 
beyond that weight the postage of a single 
letter, upon all letters passing between any 
port in the Red Sea or Persian Gulf and 
fhe East- Indies, which are not conveyed 
or from the United Kingdom by her 
•^lajcsty’s Mediterranean packets, I am 


commanded by the postmaster-general to 
request you will move the Court Of Direc- 
tors to give instructions to their post- 
masters in India to demand this rate upon 
all letters, which shall not be enclosed in 
the mails despatched from Falmouth for 
the East- Indies, which will be made np in 
boxes, marked ‘ East- India mail from the 
United Kingdom, by her Majesty’s Medi- 
terranean packets,’ with the exception of 
letters put into tlie post-offices of the 
United Kingdom, which shall be address- 
ed to India, via Marseilles, and upon 
which, as the postage alluded to W'ould 
have already been paid in this country, no 
additional rate should be demanded. Let- 
ters of this description can be easily dis- 
tinguished from their having the post- 
maik of the town in the United Kingdom 
at winch they were posted, in addition to 
the address of via Marseilles. With the 
exception of tlie.se two classes — namely, 
letters contaitied in the mail boxes, and 
those addressed via Marseilles— all letters 
conveyed to the East Indies by packet, 
will he liable to the charges in question, 
which can only be collected by the Com- 
pany’s postmasters from the persons to 
vvlioni tliey are addressed in India. 

“ With respect to the return corres- 
pondence, this rate must not be taken in 
India on either of the two classes of let- 
ters befoie-meiitioned, whether they shall 
he simidy addiessed to the United King- 
dom, or passing through it to countries 
beyond, or vvhetlier directed to it via Mar- 
seilles, as the postage can be collected in 
this country. On all other letters, how- 
ever, the rate must he demanded at the 
time tlie letter is posted in India, as the 
only means of seem mg the charge, the 
Post-office having no method of collecting 
it in the countries to winch the letters will 
be addressed.” 

Under the above orders, inland-postage 
only will be leviable in India on lettersar- 
riving from or received for transmission to 
the United Kingdom, via any port in the 
Red Sea or Peisian Gulf. If letters ar- 
rive from or are addressed to any other 
place than the United Kingdom, so that 
the postage will not he leviable therein, 
the lollowing rates will be levied in India, 
at the place of deliveiy, or of receipt for 
transmission : 

Letters or Sealed Packets of any description. 

Single — Not exceeding 1 tola weight — 8 anodR. 

Double— Not exceodinR tola weight— I rupee. 

Treble— Not exceeding 21 tola weight—l ruiiec 
8 annas. 

Single Postage being added for each additional 
J tola weight. 

Note.— Eight annas has been assumed as etpidl 
to one shtlluig 

A scale, according to weight, has been 
substituted tor the rule regarding single 
ami double letters, for unitormity with the 
system generally in force in India, and 
because the. postmasters have not the 
means of discriminating between single 
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and double sheets : 3 tolas also have been 
assumed as equivalent to an ounce. 

No ship postage, under schedule B, 
Act No, XVII. of 1837, will be leviable 
in India on letters transmitted in the man- 
ner provided for in these rules, notwith- 
standing that they may have been con- 
veyed, or may be forwarded between India 
and the Red Sea or Persian Gulf in sail- 
ing vessels. 

The orders received hitherto, contain- 
iriig no provisions in respect to newspa- 
pers, pamphlets, or other unsealed packets 
ot printed papers, transmitted via the Red 
Sea or the Persian Gulf, these will be 
subjected in India to no charge beyond 
that of inland-postage duty, 

TUB PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

Juditi'd and Revenue Department, Jan- 
23, 1 838. — Resolution. — The President of 
the Council of India in Council having 
been pleased, on the 4th ultimo, in con. 
formity with Section 2, Act No. XXIX. 
of 1837, to delegate to the Deputy Gover- 
nor of Bengal all the powers given to the 
Governor-general in Council by that act, 
the Deputy Governor has resolved, that in 
the districts comprised in the Bengal divi- 
sion of the presidency of Fort William, the 
vernacular language of those districts shall 
he substituted for the Persian in judicial 
proceedings, and in proceedings relating 
to the revenue, and the period of twelve 
months from the 1st instant shall be al- 
lowed for effecting the substitution. 

Ilis Honour is sensible that this great 
and salutary reform must be introduced 
with caution, involving, as it does, the 
complete subveision of an old, deeply- 
rooted system. 

He, therefore, vests the various heads 
of departments with a discretionary power 
to introduce it into their several olhces, 
and those respectively subordinate to them, 
by such degrees as they may think judi- 
cious, only prescribing that it shall be com- 
pletely carried into effect within the period 
above-mentioned. 

For his Honour’s information, a report 
of the progress made in the introduction 
of this measure will he required on the Isi 
July next, and again on the Isi Jan. ISSP. 

Ordered, that a copy of the above reso- 
lution be transmitted to the general depart- 
inent for the issue of instructions to the 
above eil’ect, in respect to the offices sub- 
ject to that department. 

COL. rater’s memorial — MILITARY 
RETlRfMENTS. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, Feb. 2, 1838. — 
The following letter from the Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India, in 
the military department, is published for 
the information of those officers who con- 
curred in the memorial addressed by Col. 
V. Raper, of the 70th regt. N. I. , to the 
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Hon. the Court of Directors, praying 
“ that the three years gi*anted for fur- 
lough may be included in the periods pre- 
scribed by the Hon. Court, us entitling 
their officers to pensions.” 

To the Adj. General of the Army. 

Sir:— I am directed by the Hon. the 
President in Council to acquaint you, for 
the information of his Exc. the Comman- 
der-in-chief, and for communication to the 
parties concerned, that the lion, the 
Court of Directors have declined to com- 
ply with the prayer of the memorial from 
Col. Raper and other officers, which ac- 
companied your assistant’s letter, No. 
725 of the 29th Dec. 1836 ; but have, at 
the same time, granted additional advan- 
tages to the senior officers of the army, in 
respect of retiring pension, as announced 
in G.Os. No. 258 of this date.* 

Fort William, 29tli Dec. 1837. 

LOCAL HORSE. 

Camp, Paneeput, Feb.29i, 1838. — The 
Right flon. the Governor- general is 
pleased to sanction an increase to the Ist 
corps of Focal Horse, of an additional or 
tenth resallah, into which will be incor- 
pomted such mimber ot the forty sowars, 
uriginully raised in the civil department 
for Jheend, and now employed in the 
Bhuttce country, as may be found in every 
respect fit for the service. 

BUEVFT major-generals. 

Camp Kayrali, March 19, 1838.— The 
following paragraphs of a military letter 
from the Hon. the Court of Dir^ectors to 
the address of the Governor- General of 
India in Council, dated 19th Dec. last, 
are published in G.Os. for the information 
ot the army, 

Paia. 7.—“ We have no objection to 
the promotion to the local rank of major- 
geiieial of the colonels ot Her Majesty’s 
army, seiving in India, whow'ere senior 
as such to colonels of our army, promoted 
to the rank of major-general by the brevet 
of the 10th Jan. 1837. 

8. “ Under the special circumstances 
in which local major-generals are placed, 
we consent to their being considered as 
eligible to continue to reside in India, 
and to hold those brigade commands 
w'hich they would have held had their pro- 
motion not taken place ; provided always 
that no intcrlerence be permitted with the 
commands on the general staff, allotted 
to the major-generals, or brigadier generals 
and brigadiers of the Queen’s and Com- 
pany’s troops respectively.” 

NEW MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL* 

General Department, March 19> 18^* 
— The Hon. the Court of Directors having 
ajipointed Andrew Amos, Esq., to be 
* See last vol. Register, p. 247* 
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fourth ordinwy member of the Council of 
India, and the Hon. Andrew Amos, Esq., 
iMving arrived at this presidency in the 
ship Rohartff, the said Andrew Amos, 
Esq., lias accordingly this day taken the 
oaths and his seat as fourth ordinary mem- 
ber of the Council of India, under the usual 
salute from the ramparts of Fort William. 

il/flrr/i21.--The Hon. the Court of Di- 
lectors having appointed William Wilber- 
force Bird, Esq., to be a member of the 
Council of India, to succeed provisionally 
in the event of a vacancy occurring during 
the absence of T. C. Robertson, Esq., 
and a vacancy having so occurred by the 
death of the lion. Henry Shakespear, 
Esq., the said William Wilberforco Bird, 
Esq., has this day taken the oaths and his 
seat as third ordinary member of the 
Councilor India, under a salute from the 
ramparts of Fort William. 


INniAK LAW COMMISSIOV. 

Legislative department, l/r/?r/r2G, 18;i8. 
— -llie Hon. the Court of Director^ having, 
with the approbation of the Right lion, 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
recommended the appointments ot Frede- 
riek Millett, Esq , of the Bengal civil scr- 
Mce, as member, and James C. C. Suther- 
land, Esq., as secretary, of the Indian 
Law Commission ; 

The Hon. the President of the Council 
of India in Council, with the concur- 
rence of the Right Hon. the Governor- 
general of India, has this day been pleased 
to appoint Frederick INIillett, Esq., tube 
a member of the Indian Law Commis- 
sion, and James C. C. Sutherland, Esq., 
to be secretary to the said commission in 
the place of IMr. F. Millett. 

ali.owances of officers of her ma- 
jesty’s SFRVICE. 

Fan William, April 9, 1838. — The 
Hon. the President in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the allowances of officers of 
Her Majesty’s Service removed from one 
I'lvsidency to another, shall, up to the 
date of their departure from the presi- 
dency, at which they are serving, be go- 
'erned by tlie regulations of that presi- 
and subsequently by those of the 
["■esidency to whicli they are trails- 
brred^G. Os. Gov. Gen., No. 1.50, of 
c h consequence can- 


hivil appointments, &c. 

'>cr'of Young to officiate as aim 

H in room of 

“I’ Supreme Council 
lector', UlGcm OoIIaH to be deputy < 

under IV® deputy col 

M TK ^ 2'“®^ Fiirruckal 

'<'iv. ^ postmasters. 

■“ Ailychur. i Mirzapore; G. Paton, m 
y^^ur, J. Goss, at Futtehgurh; J. Jacks 
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atGhateeporei J. B. Dlckwn, in charge of civil 
medical duties, to officiate at Saugot ; Brigade 
M^r Capt. H- Hay , at Bareilly ; Lieut, and AdJ, 
J. Skinner, 1st Local Horse, at Hansi. 

JlforcA 6. Mr. T. J, Turner to be commissioner 
of Agra division. Mr. Turner to continue to offl- 
date as a member of Sudder Board of Revenue tUl 
further orders. 

Mr. R. Lowther to be commissioner of Allahabad 
division. 

7. Capt. T. D. Carpenter, superintendent of ex- 
Rajah of Coorg, to exercise powers of a joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Benares. 

10. Lieut. D. Ross, assistant to resident at Gwa- 
Iior, to officiate as superintendent of Bhuttee terri- 
tory, during absence of Capt. Thoresby, or until 
further orders. 

1.1. Mr. G. T. Lushington to be magistrate and 
collector of Etawali, from date on which Mi. .S. G. 
Smith vacated the appointment. Mr. Lushington 
to mitinue to officiate .as magistrate and collector 
at n.ircilly till further orders. 

*1' Harvey to be magistrate and collector 
of Allygurh, fioin date on which Mr. T. P. Wood, 
cock may v.acate the appointment. 

Mr. R. H. Morland to be civil auditor, North- 
western Provi'itTS, in sue. to Mr. G. F. Harvey. 

Mr. M. R. Gubbms to bo joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Allahabad. Mr. Gubliins to 
continue to offidate, with powers of ajomt magi'-- 
tiate .md deputy collednr m diarge of Ferozenore 
liergumiahs ofGoorgaon district, till further orders. 

Mr.W. H Benson to officiate as lude of Meerut 
orlk'r" Glyn’s absence on leave, or till further 

Mr. G. T. Lushington to officiate ns marfslratc 

IJenson absence of Mr. 

Henson, or till further orders. 

in'^iii^n’ m’ special deputy collcitor 

m zill.-ili Myrnunsitig and Dacca, v. Mr. M W 
t arrut hers dec. 

of P ^ ''J'?*''®' collector 
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Mr. G U. Yule to officiate as special deputy col- 
Mynuuis ng and Dacca during absence of 
Mr, Goail, or until further orders 

Mr. W. Onslow to lie a joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector in Behar. 

sh.ahyc to be a ditto ditto in Rajc- 

Mr. F. n. Kemp to be a ditto ditto in Tipperah. 

V’ a toint ma- 

gistrate and deputy collector at Pubna, v.Mr Yule 
and likewise dnecUHi to complete special duty 
winch was .issigncd to Mr Yule on .“kl .Ian. 1037. ^ 
22. Mr. Henry y .nsittart to Ik- an assist.ant under 
commissioner of 10 (h or niiaugulpore division. 

2G. Lieut, n. S. Dobbs to lie superintendent of 
NoRgur division of Mysore territorv, v. Mr. H. 
.Stokes. Lieut. Doblis to continue to otHciale as 
thcT orders t’hittledroog division, until fur- 

Capt. I, Briggs to be .3d assist.snt to commissioner 
Air government of ten itories of H.II. the Rajah of 
Mysore, v. Lieut. Dobbs. •' 

dito?";*!’ assistant to ditto 

'’ffifiateas .3d asMs- 
" Wo'>fffi>mery to officiate as 4th 
assistant to coinmissiuner, 

assistant to register of 
courts of .Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. 
^ Atherton to officiate as joint magistrate 
collector at R.ijcshahy during absence 
of Mr. Dirom, or until further orders. 

Be^bhSm*^^" ^ 

^ <^®prity secretary to 
Govoniment of India and Bengal in si-cret and po- 
litical department. V. Mr.Trevelyan ; to take effect 
irom date of his departure. 

Mr. Lane Magnac to do duty in office of secre- 
tory to Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, until 
further orders. 

30. Mr. Wale Byrn to officiate as deputy collector 
of Calcutta, during absence of Mr Francis. 

Lieut. R.W. C. Doolaii to officiate as principal 
assistant to commissioner at .Saugor, until further 
orders. 
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/tpHl 3. Mr. C. Gnant to ofHclatP, until further 
order«, as joint magistrate and deputy colleelor at 
Noacolly. in room of Mr. C. T. Uavldson. 

4. Mr. J. P. Grant, deputy secretary to Govern- 
ment of India in Judicial and revenue departments, 
to officiate as deputy secretary in general, secret, 
ami political departments of Govemmoit of India. 

Mr. G C. Plowdcn to continue to officiate as de- 
puty secretary to the Government of Bengal in 
juiiicial and reienue departments. 

Mr. H. V. Bay ley to be special assistant in gene- 
ral, secret, and political departments. 

Assist. Surg. Henry Taylor to be postmaster at 
Gyah. 

Messrs. A Ross, H Vansittart, and W. Muir, 
writers, are reported qualified for the public ser- 
vice by proficiency iii two of the native languages. 
They are to be attached, the two former to the 
Bengal presidency, and the latter to the North- 
western Provinces. 

Mr. VV. I.. M. Toone, of the civil service, report- 
ed his return to this presidency Iroin Kngland on 
the l.'ith March. 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson, the resident at Nepal, re- 
ported his liaving resumed charge of the residency 
from Mr. A. Campbell, ontlieStli March. 

The services of Mr. H. Stokes, lately superin- 
tendent of Nuggur, under the coimnnsiiMier of 
Mvsi re, have been replaced at the disposal of the 
Government of Fort St. George. 

Furloxif'hs, ((j'c— J.in. 1.1. Mr. R. H. P. Clarki^ 
leave of absence for twelve months, from 2iith 
Nov, P«7, for health —March 1. Mr. 11. C Glyn, 
to visit hills north of Dchra, for six months, lor 
health —7. Mr. W. S, Honnithorne to proceed to 
the hilLs, for twelve months, for hialth.— Mr, C. 
W. Kinloch, to hills north of Dehra, till 5th Nov. 
next, for health.— l«i. Capt. C Thorcsby, supciin- 
tendent of Bhutloe territory, from 2d April to Ijifi 
Nov. next, to visit Mussooree.— 13. f’apt. M. 
.Smith, principal assist, to commissioner in Saugor 
district, to sen, from Bombay, for nine months, 
for health.— Mr. M. S. Tierney, to visit hills north 
of Dchra, till Ist Dec. next, for he.ilth.--21. Mr. 
Henry Walter's leave to Europe cancelled, at his 
own request.-23. Mr. C. J. H. (iraham, to Cape, 
for two years, for health.— 27. Mi. C. Tottenham, 
to N.S. Wales via Mauritius or Cape, for two years, 
for health.— .30. Mr. Charles Francis, to Singapore, 
for three uionthh, tor health. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

April The Rev.W. Palmer, A.n., to be junior 
presidency chaplain, from 17th Feb. last. 


MILITARY ATl^OINTMENTS, 
PROMO ITONS, &c. 


(By the President in Council). 

Fort Mnrrh 19, 1838. — 8r/» L.C. I.ieiit. 

and Brev.Capt. G. A, Harbor to be capt of a troop, 
and Cornet C, G. Fagan to be lieut., from 20th 
Feb. 1838, in sue. to Capt. C. H. White transl. to 
inv. estab. 

Supernum. Cornet F.W. Drummond brought on 
effective strengtli of cavalry. 

74f/» N.T. Capt. Andrew .Spens to be major, 
Lieut. H W. Leacock to be capt, of a eotiip.. and 
Ens. C. Gouion to bo lieut., from 1st March 10.18, 


in sue. to Maj. H. Haikcnzie dec. 

Assist. Surg. James Anderson, m.d., to perform 
medical duties of civil station of Beerbhoom, v. 
Assist. Surg G Rae placed, at bis own request, at 
disposal of Com.-in-chief 

Lieut. John Gilmore, corps of engineers, to take 
temporary charge of Burrisual division. 

of 4rtillery. Ist- Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 
Joseph Turton to be capt., v. Cajit. L, Burroughs 
retired, with rank from Kith Oct. 1837. v. Capt. E. 
C. T B. Hughes dec.— 2d-Lieut. W K. Warner to 
be Ist-lieut., v. Ist-Lieut. and Brev. Capt. G. J. 


Cook son dec. 

Supernum. 2d-lJeut. John Mill brought on effec- 
tive strength of regt. of artillery. 


Assist Surg. John M'Gaveston to he surgeon, v. 
.Surg. G. G. Campbell retired, with rank from 1st 
March 1838, v. Surg. J. Turner retired. 


Lieut J. Whileford, fiSth N.l , placed at dispo- 
sal of Government of Bengal, for puriiose of being 
employed in Thuggee department In Mooriihedabaa 
circle. 

JfaitTi 2fi.- Cadet of Infantry C. T. Chamber- 
lain admitted on estab,, and prom, to ensign. 

March 31.— Assist .Surg J. S. Login, m.d., to 
have temporary charge of medical duties of civil 
station of Hooghly, during absence of Dr, Wise. 

April 2.—InfanUv. LieutCol and Brev. Col.W, 
H. Kemm to be colonel, from 11th Nov. 1837, v. 
Col. (Maj. Gen.) Roliert Patton, C.B., dec.— Major 
James Eckford to be lieut. col., v. Lieut. Col. and 
Brev. Col. W. H. K.cmni prom., with rank from 
2Isl Jan. 1038, v. Lieut, Col. James Watkins re- 
tirotl. 

Ath I..C. Capt.Wm Burlton to lie major, Lieut, 
aiul Brev. ( apt. Charles O H iia to be capt, of a 
troop, and Cornet Creorge Jackson to be lieut., 
fniin 20111 Mauli 18.38. in sue. to Major John Bar- 
clay traii'.f. to iiiv. esiab. 

Supernum. Cornet F. N. Kdmonstoue brought 
on ertettive strength of cavalry. 

OtA N.l. Capt. I. G. Drummond to lie major, 
Lieul. and Brev. Cn)>t. D. C. KeiHcr to be capt. of 
a lomp , and F.iis. Beni.ard Cary to be lieut., from 
21st Jan. 18.3.3, in .sue. to Major J. Eckford jironi. 


47 fh N I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. H. T. Raban 
to be capt, of a comp., and Ens.W. D. Goodyar to 
be lieut , from 28 March 1838, in sue. to Capt. and 
Brev. Maj T. Bolton dec. 

.Assist. Surg John Smyth, md, to bo surgeon, 
from ]7ih Marih 1838, v. .surg. Hobart Tytler, 
M.D., dec. 

Major J. 0. Drummond, filh N.L, placed at dis- 
posal of Right Hon. the Governor -general, for pur- 
pose of surveying a line of road from Agra to 
Bombiy. 

Apnl*X—m N.L Capt. George Hicks to he 
major, l.ieut, and Brev.Capt. George Gordon to be 
capt. of a tonip., and Ens. C. G. Landon to be 
heut., from 8th Jan. 1838, in sue. to Major J. L. 
Day dec. 

29(/i N J, Capt. John ‘^ntchwcll to be major, 
Lieut, and Brev.Capt. II, FilzSimons to be capt. 
of a comp., and Ens. H. S Stewart to lieut , 
from 6th April 18.'Ut, in wic.to Major D. D. Ander- 
son retiral on pension of a colonel. 

Major Richard Home, 738 N.L, to officiate as 
presidency paymaster during absence of Major 
Stoddart on med. cert , or until further orders. 

Ap/B 9 —.Surg. James Raiiken, m.d., permitted 
to resign temporary appointments of officiating sec. 
to Medical Boaid, and officiating presidency sur- 
geon, and to return to his duties as civil surgeon at 
Delhi. 


Surg. James Hutchinson (having returned to 
prcsideiicv) directed to lesume charge of his olnce 
as sccrcUry to Medical Board. 

April 11.— Assist. Surg. James Pagan app to 
charge of medical duties of civil station of Gyan, 
v. Assist. Surg. Taylor. 

AsMst. Surg. Jolin Wood app. to charge of m^i- 
cal dunes of civil sUlion of Ruugpore, v. Asalit. 


Surg. Pagan. 


(By the Commander-in-chief). 
Head^Quarter/i, Jan. 12, 1838 .-The following 
cmovals and postings to take place in Be£. m 
trtillery:-(^a{>t8. G. R. Crawford, from .'klcomp. 
Id bat. to 4th comp. 3d bat. , Jicub 

Uh comp. 3d bat. to 3d comp. 3d 
mil Brev. Capt. E. LudUiw (on furM f 
:omp. 1st bat. to 1st comp. 4th ^»t.--‘Bt-Lmut8. 

B. Boileau (on furl ) from 3d tr. 3d 
romp. 7th hat. ; G T Graham, from 1st com p. ^ 
bat. to the 1st comp. 2d bat.; If. C- »urn 
furl.) from fith comp. 7th bat. ^ ®ornP- st 
_2J-Lieu .s.W. K-Warner from 3d comp. 3d 
to 1st comp, fith bat. ; (.’. Boulton Jrd™ 

5th bat. to 4th comp. 7th bat. , E. Kaye i 
1st comp. 4th bat. to 3d comp. 3d t. , Jut 
duty at Dum-Dum until conclusion ot p 
season. , . t^I 

Assist. Sur^. M. H?nia^ 

Horse, to afford m^cal aid ^ 

Inf. Bat., and to other tr<^ and e#UDii»i 
at Hansi ; date 27th Nov. 183L 
Jan. 13.-The »pprJst‘‘ 

ConvalCTcent Depdt at Landour, during app 



183S.] 


Ileg^ter»> 


Inc hot seMon, and to Join by l<t of April :-Capt. 
and Brev. Maj. Squire, H.M. 13th L.I. ; Lieut, 
and Brev.Capt. Meredith, ditto; Lieut C. Sawyer, 
H.M. 3d Buffs) f’apt. C. Mudie, H.M. l(>lh F.{ 
Capt. O. H. Boteragon, 72d N.l. 

jd)). 15.— Capt. n. Roberts (on furl.) removed 
frotn 1st tr, 2d brigade to 4th comp. Ud bat. aitil- 
]fry : aud Capt. G. R. Crawford, from 4 th comp. 
3 d bat. to Ist tr. 2d brigade ditto. 


Jan. 23.-SuTg. H. Newmauh, 2<l brigade horse 
artillery, to afford medic il aid to 2d comp, 2d bat. 
ditto; date Meerut lltb Jan. 

Ja7i. 2 d.— Assist. Surg.W. Jacob, 60 h. to pro- 
ceed to saiigor, and afford medical aid to 64th N.l. ; 
date Jltli Jan. 

Fef). 2.— Assist. Surg J. H. ‘'crrell, 5.3d, to re- 
ceivc medical charge of lett wing 44th N.I.; date 
Band.di lyth Jan. 

fVlj. H.— The following Eastern Frontier order, 
dated loth Jan., coiiflrmal -.—Surg. J. .S. Sullivan, 
3 (ith N.l , and at present doing duty with Sylhet 
bight Infantry Bat, on being relieved from incdi- 
ral charge of latter cori>.s hy Assist. Surg. J. Daven- 
port, N.n., to pioceed to Jumaulpore, and per- 
form I oedic.al duties of fillth N I , pending arrival 
of his own regt. at that Station.— Assist, burg. A. 
Oihbon, doing duty with 30th. to as.sumc medical 
charge of .5dth N.l. on his arrival at Jumaulpore, 
and proceed with it to B.irrackpore. 


Frh. 1.';. - 2d-Lieut.W. K. Warner, 1st comp. 0th 
h.it , to do duly With 4th torap 3d bat. artillery ; 
date Benareh 'Id Feb. 


FWi 1').— Assist, 'lurg. J. ‘'inylh, m.o., 63d N.I., 
to lake medical charge of a detachment of Eiiro- 
pc.in rei nuts, ifcc. proceeding from \>re.)deney to 
Mlahahid and Agra by water; date 2.5111 Doc, last. 

ibin/i Lieut, E. T. Ticriiry, interp. and qii. 
iiui't. 2fl(h N.l , to act its station st.iff at Mynpoo- 
tie, dale Ulth Fob. 


■l.V/i V.i. -Lieut. G. Biddulph to be adj., v. W. 
Buldiilph, who has embarked for Eun.pe. 

\luirli !(.— .Surg. A. .Siiiisoii, m.d., 40th, to afford 
mcdiial aid to 3,td N.l. on dtptrture ot Surg. G. 
Smith ; dale Jubbulpore fttli Feb. 

Mm ‘’ll 0.— Fns. J. S. Knox, I2d, to act an interp. 
andqii. mast, to2(>lh N.L, v, Diirnan iiommaled 
to a situation m pohtieal clepariment. 

I'ajil. K. F. Day, 1st comp. 1st bit. artillery, to 
be .tide-de-camp to Maj.Geii. C, Brown, c.ii., eom- 
mandiiii; Benaies division, v. McMoime posted to 
Imrsc ai iillery, 

M/iicIi 10.— ‘'urg W, Darby, 1st L.C , to afford 
medical aid to Mewar division of artillery; date 
htliFcdi, 


Mnnii 1,3 — Ens, R. H. Vei. II M. Hth F., to bo 
iiidc-de (amp on personal staff of Comm.3iider-iii- 
( hicf, from 1st March. 

Lieut, and Brev. Cant. E. H, Ludlow to act as 
adj. to right wing 4th bat, artillery. 

Assist Surg. J. Glass to perform medical duties 
ef 34Ui N.L, at Futiehgurh, during Klisence, on 
leave, of .Surg, R. Tytler ; date 3il Mareh. 

Marrh 14.— Assist, Surg. A. Bryce, m.d., 1st bri- 
Radc hoise artillery, to take medical charge of de- 
lachinentof convalescents proceeding to I.andour ; 
date Meerut 2d Mareh. 

Mmih 1.5,— Assist, Surg. H. Bousfield, attached 
'u civil station of Mynpoorie, to afford medical aid 
‘oaithN.l.; date 4th Feb. 

Ens, . 1 . y. Bristow, at his own request, removed 
horn b4th to 7l8t N.L, .as youngest of his rank. 

Miirrh 10.— The following medical oflieens di- 
rected to do duty under orders of supermtending 

mgevans at stations specified, instead of in divi- 
which the three former were attached in 
2()th Feb. Assist, burgs. G. S. Caidew, 
; L. T. Watson, at Cawiqvore; J. Ar- 
®rt Meerut; and E. V. Davies, at 


20 _Agg( 8 t. Surg. J. Taylor, attached 
d station of Dacca, to afford medical aid to a 
; date 20th Jan. last. 

(iin>! ^deut. C. E. Grant to be interpreter .-it 

'Itiiiner master. 

Afftrr/, 21.— Lieut. Brev. Capt. and AdJ. J. 1 
ivdi brigade horse artillery, to act 

^larch division of artillery; date 10 


A. Abbott, 1st comp, 3d bat. artillery, dl- 
Journ. N.i). VuL.iie. No. 103. 


•Calcutta. J73 

rected to proceed forthwith to Delhi, ahd to piece 
himself under onlers of Major P. L. Pew, Who, 
under inatructiom from Right Hon, the Governor 
(General, has been required to repair to that sta- 
tion, for purpose of been employe on special duty. 

Lieut. H. Hollings, 66th, to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 1st N.I., v. Sandeman prom. 

\Mh N.l. Lieut. R. Ramsay to be interp. and 
qu. mast., v. Grange, who has proceeded to Eu- 
rope on furlough. 

March 23,— The following removals and post- 
ings of medical officers ordered i — Surgs. N. 
Morgan (on furl. i from (i2d to 7th N.l.; J. 
Meiuies (new pioni.) to 62d do.— Assist. Surgs, E. 
Tritton (on furl.) to 5th N.l. ; J Stokes, m.d., 
(on furl.) to 22ddo. ; J, S. Login, m.d, to serve 
with artillery at Dum Dum ; R. J. Brasscy (on 
furl.) toliyth N.l. 

March 24.— Lieut. Fnls, T. Oliver (on furl.) re- 
moved from .3d to 12ih N.L, and B. Sissmore (on 
furl, from 12th to 3<1 do. 

7f/i L.r. Lieut. C. Ekins to be adj., v, Tabor, 
who has proceeded to Europe on furlough. 

Lieut. J. .Smith, 40th N.I., to act as a^. to flank 
roiiqw. of Jlllh, 4'>ih, and 71bt N.I., timing period 
they may be cinployetl at a distance from head 
qiiaiters of their corps . date 5th March. 

Lieut. .S. C. Starkey to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 7th N.L, v. Huddleston nominated to a 
temporary civil situation: date 14th March. 

f’ol. Heresford, having returned from leave of 
ahstnie, has rosmned duties of military secretary 
to Com.-ui-Chief. 

AJu/elr 26.— Surg.T.Tweedle 'on furl.' removed 
from t)th to 65lb N.l., and Surg. B. Wilson (new 
proin.j posted tooth do, 

Mnirli 211 Assist. Surg. M Nightingale, on 

being relieved from bis duties as offuiatirig civil 
assist, suigooii at Monghur, to pioceed to Dina- 
porc, and do duty with ll.M.btst regt ; date 13th 
Mar< li, 

J‘V/i N.l. I, lent. W. L. Miickeson to be adj., v. 
Sinilli, who has proi ceded to Europe on furlough. 

h'Uh N.l Lieut. J. 11. Hatched to be adj,, v. 

.Smith, who has pna-eeded to Europe on lurlough. 

Miiiih J').— 2d- Lieut, J. W. Kaye, 3d comp, 1st 
bat. ariillety, louitmuaiul detatlimeiit of golun- 
(l.iu/.a at Kyouk I’hyoo, Arrat.in: dale 12lh March, 

Lieut Y. 1 amh to act as mterp. and iju. mast, 
to .5]st N 1 , V W. Limb proreediug on leave; 
dale loth M.mh. 

Fils, T. II. '•bum, 2.')th, at his own request, re- 
movtd, , IS junior of his lank, to 33d N.L 


Pntnifti’d to liciide, i^c.— March 5. Mr. J, V. 
I.aw, pension cstab., to reside and draw liis stipend 
at ('awnpoie inste.Kl of Futioghur.— 6. Capt.T, 0. 
W ilson, inv. eatab., to reside .at Delhi, and draw 
his pay and allow.mees from Agra piiy-olliee.— IP. 
('apt. J. D. Nash, inv. estab., to reside and draw 
his jiay and allowances at presidency.— Capt. C. 
Wilson, inv. estab., to reside In hills north of Dey- 
rali, an<l draw hia pay and allowances from deputy 
pay master at Meerut.— 26. Lieut. G. Peugree, inv. 
estab., to reside m north-western liillB, drawing his 
nay .and allovvanies from deputy pay master at 
Mperut.-2a. Capt. (\ H. White, iiiv. estab., to re- 
side 111 hills noith of Deyrah, drawing his pay and 
allow.'inies from deputy pay master at Meerut. 

Tnin'tfened to Invalid March 

26. Major John Barclay, 4th L.C., at his own 
request. 

Petnntfed to Uet ire from the Seniice.— April 2. 
M.aj. D. D. Anderson, 2!)lh N.I., from 6th April, 
on pension of a colonel, In conformity with Regu- 
lation of 2J)th Dee. 1837. 

R ’stg^ned situation — Mr. T. C. Pennington, as- 
sistant to executive officer, Midnapore divi.sion 
department of public works. 

Returned to duty, f torn Europe,— April 9. Ens.C. 
C. Landon, 8th N.l. 


FURLOUGHS 

To Europe.— April 9. Lieut. Wra. Lamb, 5l8t 
N.L, for health. 

To Visit Presidmc}/ (preparatory to applying for 

(Z) 



fTi liegitter'' 

furlough to Ewropeh— March 15. Lieut, and Adj. 
P Ramsford, (i7th N.L 

To vixit <mtn ^preparatory to applying for leave 
to proceed to sea. i— March 20. Surg, G. Smith, 
.'i.lJ N.I.— 2(» (’apt. N. I.owis, 63d N.I. 

To Cape of Hood Hope.— March Hi. Lieut. J. 
W. Praser, corps of engineers, for two years, for 
health. 

To the March 30. A^s^st Surg. W. Ste- 

venson, M.D., attached to Lucknow reiidency, for 
eight months, for hc.iUh. 

Conceited.— ’Maxoh 26. The leave to proceed to 
Bombay granted on 11th Dec. last, to Capt.G.Cox, 
6(lth N.I. 


OUDE AUXILIARY FORCE. 

M<nch 24 — Assist. Surg. 11. T.-rylor, at present 
civil surgeon at Gyah, posted to 2d regt. of infan- 
try in this force. 


HER MAJESTY’S FORCES 

The Commander-m-t^hief has been pleased to 
make the following promotions until her Majesty's 
pleasure shall be known ; 

3d Foof. Ens.W. J. Dorehill to be lieut. without 
purch., V Whitworth dec., 10th March 1838. 

55fi» Foot. Lieut. J. R. Maurath to be adj., v. 
Heriot, who resigns the adjutancy only, I7th 
March IftiH. 


FIIRIOUGFIS. 

To En^lond Jan. 12. Lieut. D. E Rallinhard, 

13th L.D., for health.— Lieut. R. B. Bennett, 40th 
F., on private affairs —March 8. Cornet C. H. D, 
Donovan, 13th L-Drags. for one year, on private 
affairs.— I.*!. Lieut. T. Parker, ditto, for two years, 
for health.— Lieut. W. M. Julius, ditto, fur ditto 
ditto —Lieut. B. JK. .S. Hutehmoon, 3l8t F., for 
two months, to (Calcutta, and thence to England 
r.ieiit. F. E. ‘^colX'U, 62d F., on private aftairs.— 
22. I, lent. Col England, 4th F., on ditto, -('apt..!, 
t. Innes, 3'»ih F , for health. — Lieut. H. Gibson, 
(i2d F., on private affair^. 

To .Sm.— Feb. 1.^. C.ipt. G. Ifogarth, 26th F., 
for SIX months, on private afiairs. 


SHIPRING. 

ArnmiU in the Ihvn. 

March 18, .ir/ov, Gullett, from Bourbon— 2a 
Eli'jiteth, Glass, from Ceylon; Joha, U ch.irds, 
from China, hmgapoio, (fci. (adnoere Menfnoit, 
.smellie, Irom Moulmem. — 22. Jc-so//, \uld, tiom 
PLii.mg —26 Il.M.s, Ilotfirt.nohe, Hobson, fiom 
Amlieist .itnl n.uigoini.— 31 Befs/ v, SuHield, from 
Bombay, Quilon, and Madras. - Apiiii. 1 Sdmo, 
Luekie, Irom I.ivtrpool and M.idras.— 2, IVillunn 
Gi«v,Bartol, from Boston.— .3. I’eml, Stark, Irom 
M.uiriuus. — 1. Lanrier, Anbin, fiom Mauritius — 

6. Fdii,ijriis, Cheyney, from Pluladelplua .ind M.i- 
dclra; Komia, Hudson, trom M.Turitius ainl Ma- 
dras; VValei VCitih, Rcync'll, from China—/. 
Aljicd, Jameson, troin Mauritius.~8, VloiuM<i<~ 
dounld. Major, from Bangtion; Ncm Giove.Jnhn- 
.son, from Madras.—!). Tapley, from 

K'lngoon. 

Depiirturen fioni Calcutta. 

Mahch 23. Dorcr, Austin, for Boston — APRri. 

1, liidiium, (idler, for C..pc and London , K<nl of 
f (d/c, ‘'cott, for M.iuntius. — 11. liojbvrf(hCuetle, 
Cumberland, for ('ape and London.— 12. cUo. R<Js- 
signol, for M.auritius. 

Sailed fiorn Sauf'or. 

March 2d. rianct, Steel, for Austral 1 . 3 , 

—23. KuiIck, Paul, for Liverpool; Minion,JiU- 
C.irthy, fur Loudon —25. EuUihc, Duzclle, for 
Bourbon , And, Warden, for Singapore and Pe- 
nang; H.C. steamer Diana, for Moulmem and 
Penang.— 27. Inna, Corrcll, for Havre; Guj/nr, 
Falrweather, for Moulmem and Rangoon.— 2!). 
Bahoo, BrocK, for London; John Hejjbume, Ro- 
bertson, for Moulraein and Rangoon.— .30. Nor- 
fiik, Ballard, for Boston; Cntheiine, Brown, for 
Cape; Euphnnin, Payet, for Mauritius.— A i-bii, 

2. Gilbert Aiunrv, Nieliolson, tor I'ondicherry and 
Mauritius; Earl On y, Adamson, for Liverpool ; 


-Calcnita. 

V.udm'a, Addison, for Hobart Town.— 3. H.M..S 
Rattlesnake, for Rangoon.— 4. &'uob?w. Smith* 
fortJeylon; Donna Marta, Bowman, for Stock- 
holm; Volunteer, McMinn, for Singapore and 
China; Frasquito, Herrickson, for Bourbon.— /j 
Mogul, Beaulort, tor Havre.— 8. Sesostiis, Yates 
for London. ' 


Freights to London (April 7) — The great scarcity 
of tonnage keeps up ratt>8, and the following «uo. 
tations aie ftriuly maintained, vi;.— Broken Stow- 
age, £.i per ton Sugar, lOs. per do. ; Salt- 
petre, .t'5. .5s. per dix ; Rice, £6. per do.; Coffee. 
.£(). 6s. ner do. ; (Jil Seeds, £6 per do. ; Oils, ni 
eases, £7 per do. ; Hidrt, £6. IDs, to £7 per do.; 
lute and SafUoweT, £6 to £6. 6s. per do. ; shell 
Lac and Lai Dye, £<>• Ids. per do.; Indigo and 
Silk PiKC Good'., ,t7to£7. 168. per do.; Raw 
Silk, £7. Bis, to £y pet do. 


HllU HS, M.WtKl A(j16S, AND 

DEATHS. 


Dee, 10, At Simla, Mr8.W. Phillpe, of a son. 

25. At Pewra in Kuinaon, the lady of Capi. 
Holmes, 7th N L, of a son. 

Jan. 1. At Uihiiath, in Assam, the lady of James 
Wemyss, Esq , 44th N L, ot a son. 

8 At suikcrole Factory, Poorneah,Mrh,Williain 
Boteiho, ot a son. 

13. At Dum Dum, the wife of Mr. W. B. Symcs, 
of a daughter. 

16. At Cakvuta, Mrs.W. Green, of a son. 

— At Benares, Mrs. C. F. tiwatkin, a daughter. 

17. At Loixiianah, the lady of Capt. I'luwden, 
17ih N.I., of a daughter. 

26. Mrs. Francis George, of a daughter. 

Fib. 16. At Hussungabad, the lady of Capt. B. 
Browne, Artillery, and ieve»iue iutveyor, of 4 
daughter. 

27. At Humeerpoor, Mis. R. C.Warne*, of a 
daughter. 

28. At Delhi, the laily of Lieut. 11 Palmer, 48th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

ManhA. AtCawnpore, Mrs. John Beaumont, ol 
a son. 

6. At Bareilly, the lady of Capt. Polwhelc, 42d 
N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Mooiadab.id, the lady of Lieut. J. Tow- 
good, 35tli regt., ofadaughter. 

7. At Aliah.thad, the lady of Lieut. Alston, C8ih 
N.I., of a daughter. 

8. At Kurnaul, the lady of J. R. Colvin, Esq., 
of a son. 

— Mrs. A. V. DaCosla, of a daughter. 

y. At Ajmere, the wife ot Mr. G. D. Boyd, ol a 
daughter. 

12. At Calcutta, the lady of L. A. Uichy, Esq , 
of a son. 

— Mrs. M. Rodrigues, of a daughter. 

1.5. At Beiiarc's, the lady of Lieut. F.VV. Durkni- 
young, of a son- 

— i\t Agt.i, .Mrs. James Stuart, of a .son. 

17. At Pulsoora l.ictory, zdlali Rajesliye, Mrs 
A. C. Mcmnier, ofason. 

IP. At Futtygurh, Mrs. C. Brieily, of a son. 

20. Mis, (ieorge K. Melleddie, ul a son. 

21. Mrs. P, Victor, ot a daughter. 

22. At Calcutta, the wite ot Mr. J. L. Dunne, 
vctcrin.iiy surgeon, ot a daughter. 

23. At (’aw.ipore, the lady of Lieut. J, E. Coil , 
King’s Own Dragoons, of u d.iughter. 

24 At Luc know, the lady ot Capt. K. Wilcox, 

^ 2(h’AtSylhet, the lady of Lieut. H. Thuilher, 
Artillery, revenue survey depart., ot a , 

_ At Dum-Dum, theLidyof Alex. Hutnfrays* 

Esq., Hose Artillery, of a daughter. 

27. In Chowringhce the lady of Lieut. . 

Moniriou, N.I , ot a son.' Pear- 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. James 

son, country service, of 8 daughter. f 

28. At Calcutta, the lady oTN. C. Biale, Esq., 
a daughter. 

2!). At Calcutta, Mrs. Gego, of a son. 

— Mrs. F.H. Paterson, of a son. 

36. At Calcutta, the Indy of the Rev, A. B. 
of a (laughter. ^ „ 

— Mrs. Richard Deefholts. of a sot^. ^ 

31. At Calcutta, the lady of James OgllvJf^ 

of a sou. 
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— At Deyrah, in the Dhoon, the lady of CapU 
John Klsher, of a daughter. 

,^prti 1. At Muttra, the latly of Comet W. B. 
Il1<)hley, loth L.C., of a son 

■2, At llaujinahul, the lady of T. B. Rice, E-iq., 
of a son. 

(> At Beerbhoom, the lady of John Hadley 
fVOyly. Em]., civil service, of a son. 

— The lady of the Rev J. Weitbrccht, Burd- 
waii, of a daughter. 

t! At Chinsurah, the lady of Capt. M. Smith, 
li, M. !)th regt., of a daughter. 

IJ. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Rase, of a son. 


MARRIAO.FS. 

l)i'r.2^ At Calcutta, Mr.W. Bails, 11. C. Bengal 
Marine, to Miss Mary Ann SUploton. 

Jail H. At Puriiean, Mr. L n’lbuario to Mm 
M. iO. Bonall; also, Mr. C. D’Rozarioto Miss M. 
‘i. ilonall. 

IJ. At Calcutta, Mr. J. A. D’Cruz, an assistant 
n the Cencral Treasuiy, to Julia, daughter of 
tlie late Mr.Gabnel Christie, of Chandornagore. 

M(iiihl2. At ('hinsurali, J. Sankoy, Esq., of 
11. M. iuh Foot, to Mrs. Sarah Anne Bromley. 

l.J. At Calcutta, James AIve.s, Esq., to Miss 
Flora Lyon. 

— At Meeiut, George Larkins, Esq., Horse Ar 
ul'cry, to Miss Emma Carnach.in. 

1!) At Agra, Ensign WcUker, European Regt., 
fo Helen Cunningham, second dmgh ter ot the late 
W li. Criehioii, Esq , of Dalkeith, Scotland. 

21), At Allahabad, J, T. Itivaz, Fsq.,ot iheeivil 
service, to Mary, eldest daughter of \V. Lambert, 
Lmi , of the same servue. 

— At Havil Bagh, Andrew Walker, Esq., assist, 
iiirgeori Kiimaon Loral Battalion, to (icorgian.i, 
’.(lungest (laughter of the lateThos. Britton, Esq., 
of Forrest Mill, Kent, 

— \t Calcutta, Mr. Robert Godfree to Miss 
^.mie Margaret Hamilton. 

2H \t Calcutta, Mr. John Hubbard to Mrs 
(.’harlotte Reuly, 

2') At Cahuita, Mr. J. U. M. Ross to Leiitia, 
only fi mghter of Mr. P.W. Bowers. 

AimlJ. At Calcutta, Mr. Win. Edward Temple- 
ton to Mis* Mary Anne Le Clert. 

J. At llutowiio.Win. Cookt, Esq., of Irwarrab, 
to Mrs. Eliza Nisbett. 

/. At Mii/atioor, Edward A. Reade, Esq., of the 
'■ivil service, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the 
li'tc It. N. Burnard, Esep, of Crewkerne, Somer- 
setshire. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. H. G. Leicester to Jessy 
Mana, eldest daughter of Thos. Bartlett, Esip 

VVe have been requested to contradict tlie « rro- 
tiisHis announcement of the marriage of Mr. Thos. 
H. Hockly to Miss Louisa Mahon.— Be/ijr, Huik. 


Jm. 2(1 At Calcutta, Mrs. H. Da Costa, widow 
of ilie late Mr. John Da Cosia, aged 50. 

Murih9. At Meerut, Lieut. J. Whitworth, ol 
o.M. .3d Buffs, from an attack of cholera. 

10. At Barelly, Jane, wife of Mr. H. I. F. Ber- 
keley, principal «udur SRieea. 

12. At Calcutta, Mrs. h. D’Rorano, «2. 

At Moiwhyr, of fever, Sophia, wife of Capt 
Charles Griffin, Alat N.I., aged 30. 

hi. At Mymensing, M. W. Carruthers, Esq., ol 
the iivll service, ag^l 

17. At (’handemagore, Mons. Claude Brunet. 

>1). At Calcutta, Charles Frederick Young, Esq., 
ot the civil service, third .son of bir W. Young, 

East India Director, aged 26 
‘•.0. At Calcutta, the Hun. Henry Daveiiporl 
iiakt'spear. Esq., member of the Supreme Coun- 
‘^'1 of India, aged 52. 

^^Jeutta, of cholera, LieuL Cooke, ol 
'•M. Jth Foot, after eight hours’ Illness, 
nlii 1 ^ ^’alcutta, of cholera, Amelia, wife of Geo, 
Esq,, attorney-at-law, aged 40. 

*■ ^8'?* of cholera, B.W. Marshraan, Esq., 
Marshman, aged 36. 

Mr.Wm Johnson, of cholera, aged 19. 

" Laurence, of cholera, aged 34. 

~ Mrs. Anna Maria Grillard, aged 48. 
f . Of cholera, Mrs. E. Davis, aged 42. 

At Dacca, C. I). Ellias, Esq., aged 35. 

K Elizabeth, wile of the late Mr. 

judicial department, 
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24. At Calcutta, Mr.- John RIttman, aged 38. 

— At Calcutta, Miss Louisa Lee, aged 16, 

— Mrs. E. C. Rodriguea, aged 25. 

— Master Robert Orton, aged 16. 

25 At Calcutta, Frances Hanway, lady of Geo 
U>my, Esq., of the civil service, aged 21. 

— .At Calcutta, Mr. J. Espeneer, aged 27. 

2C. Mish Joan.i Pereira, aged 40. 

27. At Calcutia, Monsieur Frederic Tlron, of la 
Roi belles, aged 37* 

28. At Calcutta, Mrs. E. Maxwell, wife of Capt, 
Maxwell, aged 57. 

29. At Calcutia, William L. Malone Toone, 
E.sq., of the civil service, aged 26. 

^ -- The Bev. C. Knorpp, of the Church Mission 
.Society, ,!gcd 31 ; also, on the 2d April, Anne, his 
relict, agc<i28. 

30. At Chinsurah, Mr. J. Voseoncellos. 

/ijtril‘2. At Calcutta, of cholera, Major Hemy 

Andrews, K.H., of ILM. .'Id Light Dragoons. 
M.yor A. was an old Wate loo officer, anil only 
arrived 111 India in the Rnbiuts on the 20th March. 

— At Meerut, ol fever, (Japt (J. R. Carmac, of 
of H.M. .‘ill Butfs, after a few days’ illness. 'I'his 
offit-er, who was senior caiitain in the regiment, 
had served with it tor a period of nineieen years. 

— Mr. Peter Betteney, aged 54. 

3. At Caleiitt.T, Mr. R. 11. F'lemmg, aged 22. 

4. At Calcutt.i, of cholera, Col. George Alex. 
Dyce, aged 50, for many years m the service of her 
1 1 igliiKss the late Begum Sombre, and lather of D. 
<>. Dyce bouihre, kisq., who succeeded, by will, to 
the whole of the peisonal property of the Begum. 

0 At Calcutta, Lieut, Wm. Maule, of H.M. 
26tli (' iineixinians, aged 27- 

H. Ofeliolera. Mrs, S. Roliison, aged 76. 

— Ot (holer.i, Mr. J. D’Motto.s, aged 67- 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. George Mollis, teaiher in the 
Hindoo C ollege, aged 41. 

Lutibi. In ilie Weslein Provinces, of small-pox, 
Capt. Boisragon, of the liifantiy. 

— AtGw.dior, Sara Bie, the wife of the Malia- 
r.aj-ih! .iKo, Rome time previous, his infant sod, 
and heir to the throne. 

— At the village cho-i.ida, eight coss from Gwa- 
lior, Bohert Tyller, Esq , surgeon Bengal medi- 
t.il t-HtabhsInni nt. 

— AtCiUutta, \nn.a, relict of Dr. Austin, Ma- 
dr.is medual service, aged 27. 

— Whilst employed ni surveying the post road 
from Midiupore to Nagpore, Capt. George Abbott, 
15tli N 1. 

— At I.ucknow, Gholam Aheta, the recently 
appointed |>rnne minister of Oude. 

— At Lucknow, Beharee Lall, the great biuker. 


matiras. 

GUVlUiNMKNT ORDERS, &c. 

MOVtMFNTS or CORPS. 

The lieail qiiartcr.s of the 8th N. I. to 
proceed to Siiigapoie, to be there .station- 
ed, iii.steud of at Malacca, as ordered oil 
SiiGth Jan. last. Tlie remairiitig three 
companies of the 8di to be stationed at 
Malacca. 

The 1st N. I. to March from Vellore 
to Madras, to be there stationed. 

The 4Hth N. I., on its arrival from the 
Straits, to march to Vellore, to be theie 
stationed. 

The 40th N. I. to be embarked for 
Moulmcin, to be there stationed. 

COURTS-MAHTIAL. 

SUBAUAR HOUSSAIK KHAN. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Z?ec. 23, 
1837. — At an European general couri- 
inartiul, held Bt Mercara, being «n appeal 
loan European court (tiiuler the provisions 
ot* Reg. Ilf, of 1829), on the 23d Nov. 
1837, Subadar Iloiissain Khan, of the dlh 
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rtgt. N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charge, preferred by Ens. Wm. Lawless 
Seppings, of the same regiment : 

Charge . — “ I charge Subadar Houssain 
Khan, of the 4th regt. N I., with scanda- 
lous and infamous conduct, unbecoming 
the character of an officer, in having, wlion 
examined as a witness before an European 
general court-martial, usseinbleil at Can- 
nanore, on the 2'2tb June 18:i7, upon the 
trial of Lieut. Oliver Day Stokes, of the 
same regt., given false testimony on oath, 
in the following instances : 

First. “In having falsely stated that 
the arms of the detachment of the 4tli regt. 
N I. were piled at I’ooncha on the morn- 
ing of the llth May last, about 5.^ minutes 
after Lieut. Stokes had left the detach- 
ment. 

Second, “ In having filsely stated th.at 
on that occasion the whole of the detach- 
ment piled their ai ms. 

Third. “In having falsely stated that 
he did not hear any of the men of the de- 
tachment at Poonciia on the morning of 
the llth May last abuse or tlireaten to 
shoot Lieut. Stokes.” 

Upou which charge the court came to 
the follow’ing ilecision : 

Finding,— Ow all the instances of the 
charge, that the prisoner, Iloussain Khan, 
subadar 4ili reut. N.I , is not guilty. 

The court having found the prisoner not 
guilty, us above st.ited, doth fully and ho- 
nourably acquit him of all and every part 
of the charge. 

(Signed) William Isacke, Lieut. -col., 
and President. 

After an attentive consideration of the 
whole circumstances of the case, I am un- 
able to reconcile the court’s verdict with 
the evidence oil reconl, and am therefoie 
const!. lined to withhold mj cuniirinatioii of 
the proceedings. 

(Signed; P. Maitland, Lieut. -Gen , 
and Com. -in- Chief. 


JFMAD«R SlEO HOUSSAIN. 

At an European general court, held 
at Mercara, being an appeal to an Euro- 
pean court (under the provisions of Keg. 
III. of 1829), on the 2:5d Nov. 1837, and 
continued by adjourmnent, Jemadar Sied 
Iloussain, of the 4th regt. N.I., was ar- 
raigned on the following charge, preferred 
by Ens. Wm. Lawless Seppings, of llie 
same regiment ; 

Charge. — “I charge Jemadar Sied 
Houssain, of the 4th regt. N. I., with scan- 
dalous and infamous conduct, unbecoming 
the character of an officer, in having, when 
examined as a witness before an European 
general court- martial, assembled at Can- 
nanore, on the 22d June 1837, upon the 
trial of Lieut. O. I). Stokes, of the same 
regt., given false testimony on oath in the 
following instances : 


First. In having flilsely stated that 
the blow given with a musket by Lieut.' 
Stokes to the late Private Paupiah was a 
mo<lera'e one, and not violent. 

Second. “ In having falsely stated that 
he did not hear the men of the detachment, 
after the deatli of the late Private Paupiah, 
abuse or threaten to take the life of Lieut. 
Stokes. 

Tliiid. “ In having falsely slated that 
the aims of the detachment were piled at 
Poonciia eight or nine minutes after the 
death of the late Private Paupiah,” 

Upon wfiich cliarge the court came to 
the tdllovving decision ; 

Finding . — On all the instances of the 
charge, (liat the prisoner, Jemadar Sied 
Iloussain, 4ih regt. N.I., is not guilty. 

'J’he court having found the prisoner not 
guilty as above stated, doth fully and ho- 
nourahly acquit him of all and every part 
of the charge. 

Disapproved. 

(Signed) P. Maitland, Lieut.-Gon., 
and Com.-in-Chief. 

Remarks by his Exc. the Commander- 
in- Chief. — The Commander-in- Chief is 
most unwilling to dissent from a court’s 
verdict, or to remark on its decisions, hut 
in the present instance he feels it his duty 
to do both, as the decisions given by the 
court on this trial have deprived the prose- 
cution of evidence which was legal, perti- 
nent, and would appear to have been moat 
material to the proof of the charge. 

In one instance, the court decided that 
the prosecutor should not be allowed to 
examine certain individiuils in mippnrt of 
the prosecution, merely hecaoso they had 
been sent foi .tiuI questioned by him re- 
garding the cliarge after they hau been 
siiinmoued for the defence; erroneously 
supposing that .a witness summoned on one 
side, was not competent to give evidence 
on the other. These individuals wtie uon- 
comriiissioned officers, and although sum- 
moned for the (lefeiue, they were not exa- 
mined thereon ; the prosecutor questioned 
them jmhiicly— the act in itself was, tliere- 
fore, as innocent as it was necessary— and 
in the absence of all pioof to the contrary, 
no legitimate inference could be drawn 
therefrom prejudicial to either p.irty. 

Ill another instance, the court decided 
that the prosecutor should not he allowed 
to question Capt, Osborne regarding • c 
tfireals and abuse set forth in the secon 
instance of the charge, unless lie coul 
prove that Capt. Osborne was in the camp 
of the detachment of the 4th re iinentontf 
hour after Private Paupiah’s dtath : a r^ 
ference to this instance of the charge wi 
suffice to show the erroneousness of 
decision, no allusion being made 
such threats and abuse having been 
within any specified period after ' 

The laitir decision was tlie more eJf 
ordinary, as immediately after its entry 
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the face of th^ proceedings, tl»e court per- 
muted the prosecutor to ask Capt, Osborne 
wlu-ther, frotn what he heard and saw on 
that day, he bad reason to believe that the 
men had threatened t») take L'eut. Stokes’ 
life, and on his answering in the affirma- 
tive, and that he hati various reasons for 
coining to that condusion, the court would 
not allow the witness to he asked to state 
what those reasons were ; thereby deciding 
that the conclusion was evnlence, but that 
the facts from which it was drawn were 
not. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

fi‘h. 27. Mr C. P. Brown to act as secretary to 
( ollrKe Board and to N.itive Education Eom- 
iiiittfe during aitscnce of (’apt. Rowlandson in 
atleiulance on (’om.-in-chief. 

Miiich27. H. Montgomerie, Esq., to net as se- 
cond judge of provincial loiirt of appeal and eir- 
(Uit for northern division, during absence of Mr. 
Ilaig on silk cert., or until further orders. 

U Frere, Esq , to act as suL'-collcitor and joint 
magistrate of Cohnhatore 
W. E. Jclluoc, Esq., to act .as h< ad-assistant to 
colleitor and magistrate of (Juntoor. 

;il) C. R.t'otton, Esf)., to art as 2d-intml)cr of 
Hoard of Uevpinie, duiing absence of Mr. D. 
Fliott, or until turther orders. 

Alex. Mai lean. Esq., to act as temporary mcm- 
lirt of Bo.ird of Revenue. 

A, F. Bruce, Esq., to act as collector and magis- 
tr.ilcof Cfimgleput 

I'. J,W. Tlioinas, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
joint cnminal judge of Rajahmuiuiry. 

J. H. Bell, Esq., to act as deputy collector of sea 
customs at Madias. 

yfpnM. '1'. Clarke, Esq., to art as head assistant 
to r( gi.ster to Court of Nudr and Foujd.iree IJdalut, 
(luring alisetice of Mr. Crozier on sick tert., or 
uiinl fiirlher orders. 

ill .John Orr, Eaej., to be civil auditor and super- 
intendent of stamps. 

W Ashton, Esej., to be prmeip.al collector and 
iiMgistr.ite of southern division of Arcot. 

A F Hriiie, Esq,, to be collector and m.ig'stratc 
of Ciuld.ipah ; hut to continue to ait as col lector 
and m.igislratc ot Chinglepiit, duung employment 
of Mr, Maclean on other duty. 

J Uoldiiigham, Esq., to he collector and m.igis- 
true (d (Juntoor. 

(', U. Baynes, Esq., to lie assistant judge and 
luiiit iriiiiiiial judge of (Jhingloput. 

F T. Kaye, Esq., to be first assistant to ncioun- 
tant-gcneral. 

(J. I’. Duincrgue, P'sq., to be second assistant to 
luouiiLant-gcncral. 

hiciit. S. E O. Ludlow has Iv'cn pcimittcd to 
resign his appointment of assistant to the eiv il engi- 
ncir ut the 2d division, preparatory to his pro- 
ceeding to Europe on suk lertificate. 

1* II. Stromljom, Esq,, has reported his return 
to the presidency on the Uth April. 

Krrata,— In the Order of (Toveminent, dated 12lh 
Dec. lHd7, appointing certain officers and gentle- 
men to take charge of the post-ofllce department 
at S'Pf.cifled stations in the interior, /or “ deputy 
pwtinasters,” read “ postmasters. ’—In the Order 
of the 19th Dec. 1837, respecting Murray Dos 
Pillay, for “ deputy pobtinaster -general,’’ mid 
“ deputy postmaster 


h'uilovghs, S(o March 27. D. Eliott, Esq., for 

months, to Neilgherries, for health.— JK). F. H. 
trn/iiir, Esq., to Cape of tJood Hope, and if 
'‘t'tessary, to Europe, tor health. 

* See last voI„ Register, pp. 257, 250. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Permitted to retign the Serefee.— March 20. The 
Rev.W. J. Aislabie, leaving the date of his resigna- 
tion to be determined by trie Court of Directors. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St> GeorgCt March 23, 18.3(1. — Capt. W . H. 
.Sim|)soii, JMith N.I., to be major of brigade in Ma- 
labar and Canara, so long as hm regt. shall continue 
to form part of troops composing force In those 
provinces. 

Capt. J F. Musgrove, 30th N I., to be fort adj* 
ol Caimanore, so long us his regt. shall continue to 
form jiart of troops com (losing that garrison. 

Marth 27 * — Madras Kuropean Regt. Lieut. T. 
F. IMicolay to be <iu. mast, and mterp. 

Fiirg. James Richmond to be a superintending 
surgeon, v. Haines dec. 

.Surg W. A. Hughes to act as garrison surgeon at 
M.asuli|tatam, v. Richmond prom. 

Su|ierintcnding .Surg. D, Boyd removed from 
Ceiled Districts to Mysore division, v. Haines dec. 

SuiienntendingSurg. James Richmond posted to 
Ceded Districts. 

March JRi — iiUh N L Ens. C, A. Blagrave to be 
lieut., v. Peshall dec. , date of com. 24lh March 
ia33. 

Assist, ’‘'urg. Thomas Taplin to be surgeon, v. 
Cam|>lx*ll dec. ; date of com, 15th March JAiO. 

Assist. Surg. Duncan Munro to be surgeon, v. 
Haines die. ; d<.te of com. 20tli M.vrch 10.30. 

Brigadier John Bell apnoinietl to command of 
Bellary, and Biigadier John Green to command of 
I’alaveram. 

(’apt. J. E Butcher, deputy assist, com. gen., to 
be assist, com. general. 

Capt. J. Roliertson, sub. assist, com. gen., to be 
deputy assist, com. general. 

Caiit. G. Broadfoot, acting sub-asa st. com. gen., 
to besub-a.ssist. com general. 

I. lent. E. E, Milhir, Ist L.C., to be acting tub- 
assist. com general. 

ytpi tl .3 The serv IK'S of Assist. Surg. W.Lawrie, 

M. n., placed at disposal of .^ujircme (.overnmenl; 
end those of Surg. D. Vertue replaced at disposal 
of Com.-m Chief. 

Asshi. Surg. Thomas O’Neill permitteil to re- 
sign eh.irgeot Government Dispensary, at his own 
re(|uest, retaining his situation of surgeon to Fe- 
male Asylum. 

Assist, ^nrg. W. G. Davidson to be superinten- 
dent of tJovetmneiU Dispensary. 

Assist. Surg. John Richmond to be garrison as- 
sist. suigeon of Fort bt George, but to continue to 
<ict .IS g.iirison surgeon ot ditto. 

Assist. Surg. Samuel Rogers to act as garrison 
assist, surgeon of Fort .St. George. 

The SCI vices of Lieut. E. B. Stevenson, 4r)th 

N. I., (ilai ed teniporarily at disiiosal of Govecninent 
of Travamore. 

jip)iHl— Madias ?:urop. Reg#, (right wing). Ens. 
A. A. (Jells to be lieut., v. Jones dec. ; date of 00m. 
30th Dee. IW- 

Capt. J. VVood ward, .32d N.I., to act a.s pay- 
master m Mysore during absence of Capt. (. ollln. 

j^pril 10.— Lieut. C. A. Orr, corps of engineers, 
removed from .3il to 2d division. 

>4pn/12.— Dt-Lieut. T. T. Pears, of engineers, 
re-adnutted on estab. from 18th Feb. last, the date 
of his arrival at bccunderabad. 

Lieut. Henry Watts, corps of engineers, and su- 
perintendent of roads at presidency, to take charge 
of ihlef engineer’s office, during alwence of LieuU 
Lake on sick cert., or uniil further orders. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. HaU, 49th N.I., to conii- 
nue m charge of office of superintendent of roads, 
during emjiloyraent of Lieut. Watts on above duty. 

April 17.— I5f/i N.I. Ens. James Eykyn to lie 
lieut., V. Buefc dec.; date of com. ilth A(»nl 1838. 

lOit/i N. I Lieut. W. G. P. Jenkins to bequ. mas- 
ter and Interpreter. 


Jle^Ur.-^Madratt . 
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Cadet of hifiintry C. W. Tulloch admhted on 
€stab.> and prom, to ensign. 


Uead-^arterg, Jan. 19, 1H38.— Veterinary Surg. 
\V. H, Wormsley. horse brigade, to nroceed to 
Bangalore, and aftbrd aid to horses or A. and E. 
troop at that station. 

Jan. 22 —The following removals and postinm 
ordered in Artillery:— t apts, T. Biddle from 4tn 
to 2d hat.; P. J. Begbie, from 2d to 4th do ; J. 
G. BcH (late prom, to 1st do.— 1st- Lieut. J. Ba- 
buigion (late prom.) to 3d bat-— 2d-Lieuts. II. T. 

M. Berdmore from 2d to 3d bat.; A. Foulis from 
3d to 4th do. ; J. T. -Scott (late prom.) to Ist do. 

Jfl«. 2fi.— Ensigns C. Dysartandl) G. Poll.ird, 
of 47th, to join their eoips on its arrival at Cudda- 
pali. 

Jan. 29— Kns. R.W. Godfrey, 20th N.I., to do 
duty with lUth regt. at Rangaloic, until 31st July 
im 

March 19.— Capt. C. VV. Nepean, deputy judge 
adv. gen., removed from V. to IX. distrut; and 
CapL T. B. Chalon from latter to tormer district. 

March 29.— Lieut. Col C. P. James removed 
from tith to 51st N.I. 

March 21 — .burgs. C. Jameson (late jirom.) 
posted to imh N.I., and 0. VV. Schemman ^late 
prom.) to 41st do. 

Assist. Surg, B. J. Everett to afford medieal aid 
toGoiundauze bat. of artillery until further orders. 

As.sist. burg. W. Sheddon removed from Smga- 
]iore, and ap)'. to inrditul aid to delaehmeiit oi 8ih 

N. I. at M.alacca. 

Assist. Surg. J. M. Jackson icmovcd from doing 
duly with 2u bat artillery to do duty with H.M. 
(Mil regt. 

Mnah 27.-En8. R.W. Godfrey, of2()th N.I., di- 
rected to join his corjis, 

e/i 211— Ens C. J. Mlardycc remined, at his 
own request, from .5th to 52d N.L, in which torjis 
he will join and rank next below Eiis. 11. b. 
Wilson 

A]n}l 2.— Lieut. J. T. Ashton, hor«e brigade, to 
take charge of details of horse and foot artillery 
procc-ding to Bangalore. 

April .3. — The following removals orde.'cd : - 
Lieut. Cols. J. Napier from 2(itli to 4»th N.L; .1. 
Wilson from 1st to 4.5th do.; W. Strab.m from 
48th to 2()th do.; A. B. Dvie from .54th to 1st do.— 
to take effect from date of Lieut. Col. Wilson’s ar- 
rival at Dindigul. 

April G.— Lieut. J. W. Uickiu'd.s, 2Ist N I., to act 
as qu. mast, and interp. to that corps. 

'I'he following removals ordered burgs B.Bai- 
kie, M.n., trom 3Gth to imh N.L, C. Jameson 
from l«th to .32(1 do.; 'F. Tnplin (late iirom.; to 
42d do. ; D. M unro 'late prom. ) to .‘ffiih do. 

Aptil 12.— Assist. Surg. W. G. Prichard, m.d., 
app. to medical charge of convicts proceeding to 
.Straits on bng Sir Archibald Campbell. 

Assist. Surg. J f). V. Packman removed from 
doing duty wiiR 11.5) . 4th regt. to 40th N.I.,and to 
join immediately. 


Erflmfnoficmjr,— Lieut. A. C. Pears, of the artil- 
lery, having bcAli examined in the Uindoostaiiec 
language by a Ooiniiutiee at Seciindeiabad, has 
been reported ijilalified as inierjireter. 'Fhc autho- 
rized moonshce allowance to he disbursed to him 
accordingly, 

Lieut. W. G. P. Jenkins, acting qu. mast. 10th 
regt., having bet*n examined 111 the I linden stance 
language by <i committee at Bcllary, has been re- 
ported qualified as interpreter. 


Returned to duty, firm Ewropc.— March 27- Ens. 
T. Haines, 9lh N.L 


FURLOUGH?. 

To Ewropo. — March 2.3. Lieut. M. Wood, 9ih 
N.L, for one year, on private affairs, without nay 
(to embark from western coast .— 2d-Licut..S.E.O. 

Ludlow, engineers, for health .Aprils. Lieut. W. 

D. Erskine, 7th L.C., for health (to embark from 
western coast;. 


[July, 


Madras. 


To Cape nf Pood Hooe.— March 27. Capt. W f 
D u Pasquier, 17th N.I., for health, and eventuallv 
to Europe. ’ 

To Neilfcherrics — March 30. Capt. G. J. Mant 
deputy judge adv. gen. Poonah div. of army f„r 
one year, for health.— Apiil G. Lieut. W. H. ’m,i 
ler, deputy com. of ordii. at Caiinanote, for five 
months, for health.— Cant. I. C. Coffin, pavmastpr 
m Mysore, for six months, for health. 

To IPrttfteiM CuaiL- April .3. Capt. John Mann 
2.5th N.I , until Isl Apiil 1839, for health (even! 
tually tosea). 

To Sea —March 30, f.ieut. H. J. Nicholls. 25th 
N.I., until .31at Oct. 1838, for health. 

To Cawiipore.—Veh. 2. Ens. J. P. M. Biges. 3«ih 
N I., until 2(ith May 18.38. 

March 27. The leave to sea granted 
on 17tti Nov. 18.37, to Capt. J. Hutchings, :j.-kl 
N.I — April 17. The leave to Neilghemes granted 
on 2d March 1838, to Maj. Gen, Doveton, c a. 


SHIPPING. 

Anivals. 

March 24. ll.M.S. Larne, Blake, from Moul- 
mein.— 27 , Hawke, Bundle, from Moulmein.— 28. 
New Ciioiie, Johnston, from Mauritius and Cey! 
Ion . Kli^a Jane, Walker, fiom Pondicherry.— 29. 
•So Aich, Campbell, Cocke, from Amherst, Ac.** 
Rmma, Hudson, from Port Louis.- April 2. Bri- 
tish Mominh, Purvis, from Moulmein; Lamm, 
Srioball, from Rangoon and Tranquebar.— 3 . H.m’ 
brig /llpcrine, 'Fhomas, from TrincomaU’ee; 
H.M S Wrlh sici/, Maitland, from Trincomallee * 
(bearing flag of Rear Adm. Sir V. L. Maitland 
4. Itcsolution, Dixon, from Call iittii, — 5, Fiedcrica, 
Sergeant, fiom Vi/.agapatam ; H.M. sloop Victvr, 
Crozior, from Negajial.im. — 7. H.M.S, La'riw, 
Hlake, from 'I’lincom.vllee.— 9 Johnson, 

from Svdney, Singaiiore, &c.— Id. Neptune, Fer- 
ris, fic'in Hobait Town ; Aodynanatn, Pike, from 
(Jar Nicobar aid Pondicherry, IJnum, He la 
Combe, from Pondieheny and Linga Chetty’s 
Choultry —11, nnlhaut, (^iiesU, from Point dc 
(•'alle. CeivantciOl Maiirituio, ’I'llly, from Pondi- 
cheiry, Cathenne, Leilcli, trom Liverpool.— 12. 

H M.b. Battlesnukc, Hobson, from Kedgeree; 
Ovrtge, Flciiiiiig, fiom Phihplielplua.— 13. Maiy 
and Sasun, Perrot, from America,- 14. Dactl 
Siiitt, .Spence, from London and Cape.— 1 7. Mul- 
adm, Eyles, and Edward, Wade, both ftrom 
London. 

Dcpai fares, 

Mak< II .19. Emma, Hudson, forCalrutta; H.M b. 
JjOine, Blake, for Trincomallee.— April 1. Rein- 
banp, Esehauzier, for I’ailang ; New Prove, John- 
stoii, foi C deutta.— .3. Brttmh Monarch, Purvis, 
for Poiidu berry .and Mauritius.— 4. Fnnwy, Sher- 
ri If, for Mal,u i a and Singajiore.— 5. Kent, Shreeve, 
lor Northern l*orts.— 7. Eliza Jane, Walker, for 
I'oridicheny and Mauritius.— 11. Ruparcll, hutler, 
tor Bombay. 

Paseenpers. 

Per Rmwery, from Sydney : Mr. and Mrs, Hogg ; 

P. H. Strombom, Esrj., C.S, ; Capt. Chambers, 
Lieut. Ollihon, Lieut. Helton, Lieut. Kennedy, 
Ens. Boyle, and Ens. Brass, all of H.M. 4th regt. i 
Mrs. Gibson, Misses Dobson and Roles; Mr J. 
Gibson; Lieut, and Mrs. Bridge, H.M. ^ regt.; 
134 men, 12 women, and 16 children, all of H,M. 
4tli regt. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Nw. .30. At Bcllary, the lady of Lieut. R. Cot- 
ton, 37th N.L, of a son. 

Dee. 25. AtChicacole, the lady of Arthur Freeze. 
Esq., civil service, of a son. , „ . 

2fi. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Grimes, Bin 
N.L, of a daughter, , c 

Jan. 1, At Trichinopoly, the lady of G. 
Hooper, Esq., C.S., of a daughter. , 

— At Royapooram, the lady of A. J. Ormsby, 
E.sq., of adaughter, .. „ . „ 

2. At Cuddalore, the lady ofW. H. Bayley* 
Esq., civilservice, of a daughter. ^ 

,3. At Cannanore, the lady of H. D. Cooke, 
E»q., C.S., of a (laughter. . „ , 

Feb. 28. At Jaulnah, the lady of the Rev. J. «■ 
Lugard, of a daughter. 
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March 8. At Cuddnpah, the lady of Major J. 
(Mrnault, 47th N.I., ot adauKliter. 

<1. At Bolarum, theliidy of Lieut. I loworth,. 39th 
n,N L, of a daughter. 

]1, At Arrot, the laciy of C. C. Linton, Esq., 
assist, surg. rilh L.C.. of a daughter. 

‘24. At tin* Eann in Mysore, the lady of Assist. 
Surg. W Gdchrisl, of a daughter. 

" At Belgaum, Mrs. Beynoii, of a daughter. 

2(,. Mrs. J. n. J. Baggot, of a daughter. 

01). At Pondicherry, the lady of Capt. Dc la 
( oinlie. of a daughter. 

.,0. At Mailras, the lady of Arthur Maileane, 
psij , of a daughter. 

— At Madras, Lieut. Archibald Douglas, of the 
Engineer!!, of a son. 

A}>nl\. At M.uli.iS, the lady of Capt. Thorpe, 
27tli N.L, of a sou. 

,'t. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut, f'. Usher, 
(list N.I.. of d daughter. 

(1. At Madras, the lady of G. P. Dumcrgtie Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

— At Cuddalore, the lady of Capt. C. Wahab, 
l(,th N.L, of a daughier. 

7. At Perendoory, the lady of Lieut T. J. Fis- 
cher, 4th N.L, of a son. 

II \t Madras, the lady of Lieut. J. C. Boulder- 
son. :Wth N.L, of a son. 

<1. At Madras, thel.idy of Henry Hooper, Esq., 
4th L.C., of a son. 

— \t the Neilgherries, the wife of Mr. H. B. 
p.iwson, of a son. 

in Ai llellary, the lady of D, Boyd, Esq., super- 
inieiui ng surgeon Mysore division, of a daughter. 

17. Mis. It. P. Dalgairn.s, of .1 son. 


MARRIAGFS. 

Jon. 10. At Madras, Caid.Willi.un Rawlins, 40th 
N.L, to Harriet, youngest daughter of the late 
Hiev. Major Coultnian, 11. M. fi2d reg'. 

12. At Madras, lohn Richmond, Esq., to Harriet 
Maria, second daughter of Henry ( hainier. Esq. 

— At ("uddalore, Mr. J. Judge to Mi»s J. Moore. 

:il. At Madras, Mr. George Bease to Miss Han- 
nali nnkiiia .Strange. 

i'ch. 2.'). Mr. J. Thompson to Miss B. Pereira. 

2fi. Mr. E. Hequet to Miss M. De Magney. 

March 15. At Vepery, Lieut, and C'u Mast 
Siutt, .5Jtl N.L, to Jeiniina F.lizalHUh, second 
ilaugliter of the late Cajit. A. blcwaid, ol the 
M.idias army. 

l.idihi. At Madras, Marmaduke l-angdilc. Esq , 
II. M 41st regt., to Mus Hennelta Chapman, ot 
'rhoiiie. 


nt ATHS 

Jan. 12. At Madras, Mrs. ELzabeth f.uiiton, re- 
lict of the kite Dr. F. Luptoii. 

14. \t Moulmein, Capt H R. Moore, H M. (>2d 
ri'i't , eldest souot Lieut. Col. Moore. half-pay 14tli 
Font, aged 27- 

Iv^. 2(1. At .Smgancondah, Mr. James M‘GiU, 
of I he Nizam’s ,si rvue. 

Mar'll \i). At Tievamlrum, C.apt. J. Faikney, 
I’llli Honib.iy N.L, .itt.aclied to the N.iir brigade. 

I. 'i. M Kamptee, •'surg. A. C.impbell, of the ine- 
di(ril eAabli.shnient. 

2'. \t n.aogalore, William llrtincs. Esq., supir- 
iiittnding surgeon Mysore division. 

24. \t Madura, Lieut, and Bicv. Capt. S. l^cshall, 
of tile 4()th regt. N.L 

27. Mivs \ntonia U’nellar, aged 'iO. 

211. At St. Thomas's Mount, Mary, rcliet of the 
late latut. Col. 'Fanner, aged 7L 

211. At Madras, Eliza, wife of I . G. Ford, Esq., 
■irting third member of the medical lx>.ird. 

Ajiiil-A. At Sydapet, R. R. M Cheiigelvaroy 
Moodelhar, aged (14. He was one of the Nautuiii- 
kaura’s, and a merchant of St. 'Fhoin^. 

I). At Pursewalkura, in his 7bth year, Mr. W. 
Roberta, Unitarian missionary. 

II. At Vellore, Lieut. J. P. Buee, 15lh N.L 

lUomtiap. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

COM.MANU AT AUltUNGABAl). 

fiombny Castle, March 27, 18.S8.— Tlw 
lion, the Governor in Council is 


pleased to direct, that whenever a regi- 
mental officer succeeds to the command at 
Aiirurigabad, he is to be placed 011 the 
same footing as the officer commanding in 
Cufeh, and shall draw an extra allovvance 
of Rs. 1 20 per mensem, but without giving 
the coniinand of Ids regiment to the next 
senior officer. The allowance of Rs. 250 
will be diawn only by an officer wlio may 
be specially appointed by Government to 
the command of the foi tress, and such 
officer will not hold the conimund of the 
corps. 

KIM.EnARS ANB NAIBS. 

Bombay Castle^ March 30, 18.38. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council i^ 
pleased to announce, that the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, in sanctioning the ar- 
rangements for improving the condition of 
the native soldiery, which were published 
in G.Os. dated 8th June 18.37, resolved 
that the disliiictions exclusively enjoyed 
hy the native officers of the llonihay army, 
under the deiioininaiion of killedais and 
nail)-,, with the allowances thereto annexed 
to the ill, are to be gradually extinguished 
by the death of the present possessors. 

RETIRING FUND FOR THE REGIMENT OF 
ARTILLERY. 

Bombay Castle, Jpnl 7, 1838. —The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the G.O. dated the 
3d May l.ist (sanctioning the receipt of 
subscriptions for the formation of a Re- 
tniiig I'ond for the regiment of aitillery 
uiidtr this presidency) he held to be re- 
>-cnuk(l by the G.O. dated the 11th of 
Sept, l.isl, and lli.it the subscriptions that 
have been alieady received be lefunded 
uiidei instriutions that the acting military 
accountant will issue to the several pay- 
masters. 

AUSENCE or THE COM M AN HER- IN- CHiri'. 

Bombay Ca.slle, Apiil 18, 1838. — Ilis 
Kxc. the Coniniandei-m-chief having pro- 
ceeded to sea on the 1 ith instant, and Maj. 
Geii. Sii Jiiliii i' llzger.iM, K.C. B., being 
the senior geiier.d officer upon the stall' of 
this pre‘ideney, all reports and returns of 
the aimy are to be made to him at Poona, 
until further oiclers. 

PASSACIK-MONFY, H C. STEAMERS. 

Bombay Castle, iStram ])cpavhnent, Jpnl 
18, 1838.— Notice is hereby given, that no 
recJuclion is allowed in the amount pay- 
able by passengers proceeding by the 
Government sie.uiicrs, 011 account ol their 
landing orembaiking at Cosseir, instead ot 
at Suez. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judtctal Department. 

Amill. Mr. Henry Brown to be assistant Judge 
and sessions judge at Poona, and assistant to agent 
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ifegtsfcr.’ 

forrftdan In the Derctm, but to continue to act at 
spinor afsiatant judge aod sesaion judge of Conkan, 
lot' dbtechiM station of Rutuagherry. 

Mr# J. A. Forbes to be acting senior magia* 
true of police. 

G^ernl Department. 

April 6. Mr. E. E. Eihot, ading senior magis' 
irate, to perform duties of postmaRter-gcncral, 
and Mr. R. E. Barra those of commissioner of 
Court of Hequests, dunn-' absence of Mr. Bour- 
ihier on leave to Mahabieshwar Hills 

2:i. Mr. E. E. Elliot to be nostmaster-general of 
Bombay. 

25, Mr. Little to act as superintendent of govern- 
ment printing cstablisliment, during absence of 
Mr. Graham. 

7'erntortnl Department. 

April 17 . Mr. G. A. E. L’amplicll to act as assis- 
tant to principal collector and magistrate of Poona 

23. Mr. F. Bourcliier to be opium agent and 
■upermtendent of stationery. 


Messy’s. J. A. Forties, R. K, Pringle, and E. 
Montgomerie, have returned to their duty in the 
civil service of this pr sldency. 

Mr. P.W. Le Geyt resumed dmrge of his duties 
as register of Sudder Dewaimec and budder Fouj- 
daree Adawlut on the lltli April. 

Mr. J. H. Crawford, accountant-general, and 
revenue, judicial, and military accountant, took 
charge on the 14th April. 

t.eatie of Absence, I'J'c.— April. 14. Mr. Doveton, 
civil auditor and mint-master, to Mahableshwur 
Hills, for one month, on private affairs.— 20 . Mr. 
J. H. Jackson, to Rutnagcircc, for one month, for 
health. — Mr. J. Pync, to Mahabieshwar Mills, for 
one month. — Mr. A. Spens, an extension at Cape 
of Good Hope, for six inontiis, for he.iltli. — 
Mr. Graham, deputy postmaster, to Mahableshw.ir 
Hills, for three weeks.- -Mr. W. H. Harrison, to 
Neilgherry Hills, for one year, lor health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March 29. Tlie Rov. II. Jeffreys, acting arch- 
deacon, permitted to proceed to iMahabuleshwur 
Hills, for purpose of performing divine servuo 
there, and allowc*d to be absent Iroin Ins station 
from 1st April to commencement of the monsoon 


The Venerable H. Jeffreys, A.M., acting arch- 
deacon and senior chaplain at the presidency, was 
inducted on the Ist April, by the Right Rev. the 
Lojd Bishop, Into the archdeacon’s enair, in tlic 
Cathedral of this Diocese, and thereby confirmed in 
the office of archdeacon of Bombay, and appointed 
commissary for the archdeaconry. 

H. Alderson Woodhouse, Esq., solicitor, was 
appointed, on the 4th April, by his Lordship, to 
the office of registrar to the diocese of Bombay. 

Fwiiottg/i.— April 24. The Rev. C. Parker, chap- 
lain Bengal cstab., to Europe, for health. 

M I L I T A It Y A 1» l»( ) 1 N T M E N TS, 
PKOIVIOTJONS, &c. 

Bombm/ Castle, Feb. 24, 18.38.- Ens. J. A. Evans, 
lefi wing Euroiie.sn regt., Iraiisfei 1 etl to 22d N.I., 
as junior ol his rank. 

March 2!) — Surg. Parnell to receive tempomry 
ch,ygc of vac( mating dep.irtincnf of north-east di- 
vision of Gu/.erat, on departure of burg. Hubsou 
with his regt. 

March 30.— Cor/w of Engwens. Lkut. H. B. 
Turner to be cape., and 2(1-1.11 ut. O. B. Muiilicc 
to be Ist-lieut., in sue. to M'Gillivray dec. ; date 
of rank 25th March 18.18. 

I5th FI. I. Ens. G. It. Remington to be lieut. v. 
Faikney dec. ; date 10th March 1838, 

Lieut. J.W. Auld, 2fith N.I., to be adj. to Can- 
deith Bheel Corps, in room of Lieut Morris, who 
has been appointed to Kunhur .agency. 

Em. H. J'. Pelly, 8lh N.I., to be Mahratta iii- 
^rp’. to that regt., v. Horne resigned the situation. 

following temporary arrangements conflrm- 
edi|;^|«teuL T. K, titewart, bth N.I., to act as adju 




•rjjumwiy- 

to tbar rftgt., ftom tttb JISiB 
Lieut. Cristall may be In 
Anderson to perforin duties of^vUiui^n M*Ah 
inednuggur, during absence of Aw)Bt*«urg. Stw’ 
ker—Capt. C.W. Wenn. 13th NJ., to act aSmS; 
of brigade at Deesa, during absence of Btev. Cant 
Wilson on sick cert.— Lieut W. A. Hamilton 2(1 
L.C.. to act as qu.niast. to ih.it regt., until further 
orders — Ens. C. Podmore, (ith N.I., to act as in 
tern, m Hiiidoostanee language to that reet.. frn,« 
27tn March until further orders. ^ ^ 


Capr W. M. Coghlan, artillery, to act as ord 
nanee assistant until further orders. 


. -.Viwery, placed 


r. ui ar 

at disposal of Commander-iii-chief. 

.4pcd.‘).— Lieut. Sproule, of Inv. estab., and at 
tached to N.V.B., removed from army to pension 
list, and permitted to draw a pension equal to net 
pay of rank he held m the army. 

Ap}il{K-2d Gr.S.I. Lieut. S. V.W. Hart to be 
mlerp. in Mahratta language; date 15th Feb. 183a 


The following temnorary arrangements con- 
firmed; — Lieut, T. L. Jameson, 3d N.I., to act as 
adj. to detachment of that regt. at Asseerghur, 
consistingofthiec companies.— Lieut. R.W.Horne' 
8ih N I., to act as line adi. at Sattirah, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Morse on leave.— Ens, W. R. .simp. 

son, 17ih N.I .toactasadj of detachment of regt. 

at Broach, consisting of upwards of 3()ii rank and 
file, from 2.'kl March. 


Lieut C. Burnes, 17th N.I,, to be commissary of 
ordnance boutlicrn Division of army. 

Assist. .Surg. Weatherhead to succeed Asilst. 
Surg. Felix as (-ivil surgeon at Akulcote 
April l2—i(h N 1. (.'apt, C. Crawley to be major, 
Lieut. (Brev.('.ii)l.) J. I), .smytheto be capt,, and 
Fns.VV . 11, B. W^.itklns to he lieut,, in sue. to Maj. 
W. .Spratt retired , date of rank Kith Aiiril 1838, 
C.ipt. F. Dontielly, 1st Gr. N.I., to be deputy 
assist, adi. general on est.ab., v, Crawley proin. to 
uiaj(_)r; d.ne Kitii April 11(38. 

Lieut. IL Aston, a' ting 2d-assistant, to act as 1st- 
a sist. military auditor-general, during absence of 
Lieut. Tlioriibury. 

The following arrangements made with refcrt'nce 
to G <). dated 5th March :—Dei'uly Assist. Com. 
(icn. ('apt. G Pope to act as asscst, com. gen. at 
Ahiu(‘d.ibad. -Lieut. .1. R unsay, acting sub assist, 
com. gen , to .issiime (h.iigu ol dcp.irtnient at 
Decs 1 ,— Li( ul. E. \Vlu( held, assist, com. gen., to 
pro((*(d to l^oona, and assume charge of depart- 
mental that station. 


('apt, ('. B. Mol ton, 10th N.I., to fominand dc- 
taohmont over snbsi.liary gaols at Trombay and 
burn, Irom 7th Mardi 18,18. 

Apnlll —Mr. Marniaduke Thompson admitted 
on cstab. us an assist, surgeon. 

2d-Lieut. C. R. Dent confirmed In appointment 
of mterp. in Hiiidoostanee to 2d ba'. artillery, 
from l!Kh Nov. last, the date of decease of late 
J/icul, Nixon. 


vfpj 1 /.— Lieut. Col. Sheriff to command fortress 
of Asseighnr, m sue. 10 l.ieut. Gibbon nominated 
tocoinuiand ol Sbolapore, 

Lieut. Hehbert, of Engineers, to survey road 
from Belgauin to 'J'halman and Vingorlu. 

Assist, ''urg. D. Campbell relieved from duty m 
Indian Navy, and placed at disposal of Com. in- 
chief for regimental duty. 

Capt. Tninard, 14lh .N.I., to command Guzorat 
I’rov. Bat , in absence of Capt. Parkinson, or until 
furtlier orders, 

Assist. .Surg. J. Cramond, having served jire- 
scribed time, relieved from duty in Indian Navy, 
and placed at disposal of Cora.-ln-chicf. 

Avril 2().-Lieut. C. W. Brother, 4th N.I., app. 
to charge of bazaar at Dapoolee. 

Assist. Surg. A. Durham, m.d., placed ‘lis- 
posal of superintendent of Indian Navy, for duty 
In that branch of service. 

Cadets of Infantry Arthur Morris, Henry St*”' 

ley, Wm. Malcolm, and J. M. Wiseman admitted 

on estah., and prom, to ensigns. 

24,— Lieut. Wernyss, of engineer corps, to 
be interp. iu Ilindoostunee. 

y#p?’i/ 25.— Lieut. Frendergast, 10th N.L» top<^* 
from duty of paymaster of Poona Division of army* 
during absence of Capt. Conellii. 
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. .•; T -Caut. J. Uoyil to command 7tli comp, 
onioluiidauze Bat. at. Batoda. 

\ss^t vurg. "WeatBeTBead to toccive medical 
.•inrL'c (if /til N.l. from Assiat. Sutg. Hockin , date 
k.)wiiniu)T6 ‘JOlVi MarcB. 


Avul 4.— \s(iist. Surg. P. Gray to have medical 
charge of 12th N.I., until further orders. 

Apt tl 12.— Deputy Assist. Adj. Gen. Donnelly to 
be.Ulaclud to Soulncrn Division of army. . 


Surg J. McLennan resumed medical charge of 
Ihe duties of civil surgeon, and surgeon to the 
Native General Hospital, on the 31st March. 

Surg. J. Glen assumed charge of the office of 
secretary to the Medical Board on the l.lth April. 

Pnmittrd to retife from the, Service — April 12. 
M,ij.VV. Spratt, 4lh N.I., on pension of his rank, 
from 10th April. 


Rvturnedtn duty, from Ewoye . — April 2(1. Lieut. 
R. Lewis, 22d N.L— Ells. G. T. Pogsoii,5th N.l. 


FUlltOUGirS. 

To Kimipf’.— April 7. Lieut, .f. G. Gordon, ifith 
N 1., for health. -r>. Assist. Surg. E. Forbes, for 
lu ilih. — Assist. Surg. 1). Campbell, on private 
.lildirs, witliout pay — 12. F.uut. T. T. Cliustie, 
lyh N.L, for lie.illli.— 2(1. Lieut. 11. W. Prescott, 
1st Gr. N.L, lor health (to unbark fioin the 
Coast J. 

Tv Malnb'ir Const — April 17. Capt..f Tyndall, 
N V.IL, for six moi'tlis, on prnato affairs. 

To S'e t^'hniy HtlU — Xpnl 7. Surg. A. Dun- 
can, N.V.B, foronejear, for heal tin- 0 Lieut. 
(HI. 1) (\ipon, lUlh N.L, for SIX months, on im- 
\att‘ affairs.— Capt. IL.I. Parkinson, cominamling 
(iiuerat flat , lor twelve months, foi health. — 12. 
Lieut. A. H. 'I'hornbury, acting Isl-as^ist. mil. au- 
ditor gen., tor six months, on private affairs.— 2(). 
( .qff. .1 Wright, .'id N.L, for three inoatlis, for 
liialtii. 

To \fiihnb>cshH'ur ifiV.s.— April 12. Lieut. Col. 
T. Dukinson, chief engineer, for one month --17. 
Hngadier Brooks, for one month, in extension, 
foi heallli. — 25. Capt ( orsellis, ii.tyin. of Poona 
biiisioii of army, troin dd to ,i(Jlh May. 
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15. At Dharwar, the lady of Major Blllamore, 
1st Grenadiers, of a daughter. 

Iff. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of H. A. Hanl- 
aon, Esq., C.S., of a dauRlitet. 

17- AtDeesa, the lady of Capt.'W.’W. YWbb, 
artillery, of adaughter. 

22. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. Tyndall, of a 
son. 

24. At the Mahabuleshwur VI ills, the lady of 
Henry Young, Ru\., C.S., of a daughter. 

Aprtl 3. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of Capt. J. 
D. Halletr, ad N.l., of a son. 


15. AtMalligaura, the lady of Capt. R. A.Bayly, 
5ih N.L, of a son. 

17. AtGirgauin, the wife of Mr. Ignacio Men- 
donva, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 28. Mr. P. Kelly to Miss E. Kilkenny. 

30. At Deesa, Lieut. 1). E. Mills, deputy pay- 
master N.D.A , to Miss Jane Sophia Donnelly. 

yiprtl Iff. At Byculla, Mr. Camille Menesge, late 
chief officer of the bark Ardaseer, to Catherine, 
daughter of the late Major ('hallon, pioneers, of 
this establishuienl. 

18. At Bombay, Capt, T. B. Hamilton, 1st L.C., 
to Amu Maria, second daughter of the late Wm. 
Ileyiiolds, Esq., of Milford I louse, Hants. 

Latch/. AtDh.arwar, Mr W. Hurtle, clerk in the 
Thuggee department, to Miss Seraphina D’bilva. 


DEATHS 

March II, AtMazagon, Mr J. F. de Jesus, aged CO- 

2(>. At .Mlepey, Mr. John Morphew, commercial 
agent to the Tiavancore Government. 

'ipnl 1'). AtGirf».mm, of iholcra, Capt. William 
Dur.int, of the ship Good Success, aged 34. 

— At Bombay, John Barton, Esq., immature 
.and poi trail painter, aged 44. 

‘22. Itoza Mai la, wife of Mr. I, C. De Gama. 

Latc/v. At the General Hospital, Bombay, Capt. 
D.ilway, of the (,)ueen’s Royal Rcgt. He com- 
inuKd suicide, by cutting his throat, while iua 
state of It'inporary insanity. 

— JaiiK's Taylor, Esq , of the civil service. 

— At Bi/inbay, Gregory Johannes, aged til. 


Ccciilon. 

GENERAL ORDERS— -THE 78tH HIGH- 


SHIPPING. 

A)') teals, 

April 1. Syrta, Currie, from Muscat.— 3 
Huiihin^ia, Huikhaiii, Iroin London .lud Cape; 
Joltv H III. bai e, Evalt, from Biissorah.- 11.7;/- 
(jipt/i/, Mellan, from Seydielles — 12. ll.C. brig 
Tip II,, from Hassadore; H C. ste.uner Si ininnuis, 
Brueks, from Ealmoiith, Cape, .and M.auritius— 
kl. Raleif/h. gum. from Mu„('al —17. 

ll.C steamer Ahilatita, from .Sue/ (willi Loudon 
(latcnm.'iih March, in 4J il.iys).— 24. 6a't;//,Wake, 
uom London, Cape, and guilon. 

Depai tures. 

March 31. Earl of Liccipool, for London.— 
April 1. Abbotsford, Broadloot, for Liverpool.— 
Anna Mann, Edwards, for China.— 2. Mouutstuart 
f'^pbin stone, .Small, for Glasgow.— .'). Caledonia, 
Mroyan, for Liverpool ; Giduarc, Henderson, for 
Liverpool —11, McFee, for Liverpool. — 

fft John H'rn. Dme, Evalt, for Ceylon and Maiin- 
uus.— PJ. Tnumph, Green, for London.— 21. JCo / 1- 
Harrison, for China. — 23. Aidasccr, Mac- 
kenzie, fur China. — 25 William, Hamlin, for 
'jreenock.— i/ic/M^D'cr, Milieu, for Malabar Coast. 

Hi. Ompetant, Rhodes, for Liverpool ; Kail of 
^'iiionas, Vaux, for China.— 27. H.C. steamer 
Atalanta, for Red Sea. 


lilRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


March fi. At Dapoolie, the lady of Lieut, Claudi 
'•Lucas, of a daughter. 

At Tannah, Mrs. R. Polker, of a son. 
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IIi'(id‘Quarlers, Colombo, Am'. SO, 1837* 
— The 78th Highlanders liaviiig been re- 
lieved fiom tills command after a period of 
eleven years’ service in Ceylon, the greater 
pait of which has been fuKilled under the 
ordeis of the Major-General, itremainsfor 
him to oll’er them this last oflicial token of 
his consideration — the expression of his 
public appiobation and farewell. 

He cannot, however, but feel that, in 
taking leave of them, on their return to 
their own country, he performs a duty far 
less agreeable to himself than to those from 
whom, after so long and, to him, so satis- 
factory an intercourse, he finds himself at 
length about to be separated. 

If it is to the good conduct of the 78th 
Highlanders, during the long period they 
have seived with him, that the regret must 
he asciibed which he now so sensibly feels 
at their departure, so likewise is it to tfie 
same source that he is indebted for the gi i- 
tification now afforded Inm of being able 
to convey to them tins public assurance of 
Ins approbation and esteem. 

To Lieut.- Col. Douglas bis best ac- 
knowledgments are due, for the firm, tem- 
perate, and efficient manner in which be 
(2 A) 
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h«s always conducted the duties of his com- 
mand ; and to the officers, for their exem- 
plary deportment, as well as for the cordial 
and zealous support they have at all times 
afforded their corninandinjj officer; nor 
ought the Major-General to omit this op- 
portunity to bestow on the respectable body 
of non-commissioned officers of the 78th 
Highlanders the share of praise to which 
their conduct and exertions have so well 
entitled them. 

It is not the good fortune of any corps 
to be wholly exempt from indifferent cha- 
racters ; hut in the present instance, the 
Major-General will not weaken the appro- 
bation which this order is designed to con- 
vev, by alluding to the few of that descrip- 
tion who afflict the 78$h regt., further than 
to remind them of what they owe to the 
ilistinguishi'd corps to which they belong, 
and ought to feel [iroiul to belong ; and at 
the same lime to express a fervent hope for 
their prompt and permanent amendment. 

The Major-General begs the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and soldiers of 
the 78th Highlanders, to accept his sin- 
cere faiewell, and with it, his best wishes 
for their health, welfare, and prosperity. 


John Knox, from Greenock ; Jeme, from Batavia: 
Recovery, from N..S Wales; W'ar^tns.frdm Mauri- 
tius; Arab, from Manilla; J^dy Grant, Vangit^ 
tart, and Mangles, all from China; Hob 
Corsair, and Marinus, all from Calcutta ; Bron- 
gnn, from Bombay; Sir Hm-hert Taylor, from 
Penang; Juha, and Harriet, from Penang and 
Malacca. 

Departures from ditto — Previous to March 14 , 
Friends, and Arab, both for London ; Brigand, for 
Penang and Calcutta; Kubob, for North .\merica; 
Samuei Honoeke, for Malacca and Penang ; 
Grant, Vurisitturt, and Mangles, all for Bomlay ; 
Rob Roy, and Sir C, Malcolm, both for Ciuna. 

Freight to London (March 14) — Deadweight, 
£l. 11)8. toi'd. 10.; Measurement Goods, £g. to 
£ 6 . 108 . 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. r>. At Singapore, the lady of Jordan Jo- 
hannes, Esq., of a son. 

Feb. Hi, At Sans souci, the lady of Geo. Stuart, 
Esq., of Penang, of a d.iugliter. 


MARaiAOKS. 

Dcr. 14. At Singapore, Mr. John James Croplcy. 
eldest son of .1. P. Croplcy, Esq., of Madras, to 
Jane Eli/abetli, daughter of the late Capt. Jn!\n 
Poynton. 

Latela. AtMalai'C.a John Minjoot, Esq., to MibS 
Catherine Maidmaii, of Pndang. 


HFATH, 

Dee. 10. At Pcn.ang, Anna Catherine, daughter 
of the late Capt. Ropman, of the Dutch army, 
aged 1(1. 


appointments 

Jan. 20. Lieut Parsons to be assistant civil en- 
gineer and surveyor. 

Lieut. Gallway, 90th T..Tnf., to be acting deputy 
assist, qu. mast, general, during period Capt. Skin- 
ner may be employed as acting civil engineer and 
surveyor general. 

Dee. 1. C. B. BuUer, Esq., to be district judge 
of district court of Colombo, No. 1, South. 

March I, 183it. T- Oswin, Esq., to be district 
Judge of district court of Colombo, No. 3, and as- 
sistant to government agent for Western Province. 

W.C. Gibson, Esq., to be a commissioner of the 
Loan Board, v. T. Oswin, Esq. 

E. S. Waring, Esq., to be assistant government 
agent at Coloinbc, v. W. C. Gibson, Ksq. 

E. S, Waring, Esip. to be acting asMstant go- 
vernment agent in charge of Cinnamon depart- 
ment, and acting superintendent of Cinn.iinon 
Sorting Store, Colombo, duiirig absence of A. 
Walker, Esq 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 15. At St. Sebastian, the lady of G. If. 
Boyd, Esq., of a daughter. 

—1 At Colombo, the lady of C. Elliott, Esq., of a 
d.'iughter (since dead). 

UKATHS, 

Dec. 10. At the Grand Pa.s3, Dorothea, widow of 
the late Maj. F. Piuchaud, aged (55. 

Jan. 10. At Calpentyn, Mr. Reyneir Van Guns- 
tcr, district surveyor of Chrlaw, Pullarn, and Cal- 
penlyn, aged (51. 

30, At Colombo, John Alfred BoiiUbee, Esq. 

March 4. At Kamiy, ll.arriet, wife of Lieut. Col. 
Fraser, deputy on. m.ast. general, after giving birth 
to a still-lxirn child, agtil 34. 

9. At Bnttlcolta, of cholera, the Rev. Mr. Perry, 
American missionary ; and in two days afterwards, 
of the same disease, Mrs. Perry, his wHc. 

April 4. At Galle, Mr. J. G. Speldevveiid, district 
surveyor, aged 55. 

IPcnang, ^iitgajiow, $;t, 

SHIPPINO. 

Arrivals at ‘sing.ipore.— Previous to March 14. 
Mulson, from London; Clatgouf, fn>m Liverpool! 


Dutrlj iOnbia. 


An-ivah at Batav ia.— Feb. 4. Narnsiu^, from 
Groenoek.— 1(>. Juliet, from Sydney (and s.iiled 
22d for Sourabaya).— 2(j. Asia, from Sydney. 

MARRIAGE. 

Nov. 15. At Batavia, J. L. Swaab, Esq., to Miss 
i\.W.Von Ranzow, 

HEATH. 

Feb. ID. At Batavia, Capt. Wilson, of the ship 
Juliet. 


®hhta. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrwalf. ~ Previous to March 3. Trafalgar, 
aledomo, and Vekoe, all from Liverpool; Synl 
ban, Wntir U'ltrh, .dutonto Fcreiro, Red Rover, 
iid Rob /,.//, all from Cal.utta and Singapore: 
»rtrtd Cluik, Goleonda, Walnier Castle, Hnv o/ 
falown, and Ma?y Dugdnle, all from Bombay. 
Drnro Hoc?.— Previous to Feb. 27- Drrinnon, 
Unquu CauuUn, Duke, o/ .S'l^.scr, and {‘j’""";'’ 
II for London; Ttgiis, and Copctoid. both ur 
.iverpooi ; Kben Freble, for Boston ; T’h’? e(/> 
mgapore; Mangles, for Singapore and Bombay. 
Freight to London (Feb 27.) — £1 - ' 
ut not likely to be maintained. 

ai!0trala0ia. 

KEW SOUTH WALES. 

ACTING GOVERNOR. 

At a meeting of the Executive Coiin- 
>il. held at Sydney on the ()th 
lis Exc. Colonel Kenneth Snodgras ? 

:.B., being the senior military officer 

•ommarid ot her Majesty’s forces w'l n > 
he territory of New South Wales and ^ 
lependcncies, took the several oa 
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acting captain-general and governor*in- 
cljief of tlw same, on departure ot his 
Kxc. Lieut. -Gen. Sir llicliard Bourke, 


AITOINTMKNTS. 

Urr,— A. T. Fauncc, Esq., lo be police loa^s- 
tratc at Queenbayaii : A. Holden, Escp, to bo ditto 
Hrisbane Water; Capt. Plunkett, With regt.. to 
l)c ditto at llUwara; and A. Young. Esq., to be 
third ditto of town and port of Sydney. 

John Snodgrass, Esq., to be private secretary to 
his Ekc. the Acting tiovernor. 

The Kev. J. K. Walpole to be surrogate to the 
Bishop of Australia. 

j(,».~rapt. 11. T Furlong, H.M. 80th F., to 
hi'.issistant tnginocr and supermteudent of ironed 
at Newcastle. 

Win. Dalcoinbe, Esq., to bo a commissioner of 
L'rowii lands in the colony. 

Mr. Wm. lluchanan to be surveyor for the several 
list ruts of town ot .Sydney, for regulating build- 

jiijrs, parly-walls, &p. 

The following appointments in.'dc in Police Dc- 
(uitineut:— Mr J. G. Plulliiis to he clerk toileiuh 
It I'alnck’s Plains ; Mr. Williams to ba dittoditto 
,it Muswell UrcK^k , Mr. Middleton to bedilto ditto 
U Kayniond Teirace; Mr. It. Hauler to be ditto 
ditlo at Melbouino, Port Fhilhp. 

Major J. II. Phelps, ll.M. 4lli regt., to be 
AtiolKC magistrate at Lucrpcnd. 

Mr.W. R. Davidson to be a commissioner of 
< rown huids iii the colony. 

The following gentlemen to act as trustees for 
i('(('ipt of deposits in .Savings’ Hank of New .South 
W.di's for district of Goulburii, ?'j:. - (jcorge 
stiw.iit, Andicw (iibsoii, F. N. Rossi, Win. Ili- 
iliinlson, and Win. Hradley, Esqrs. 

Tlie lollowing appointments made m depart- 
iHiil oi Surveyor General G. R. White, Esip, to 
tit' surveyor, inroomofJ.il. Rnh.irds, Esq., re- 
Messrs. J. J, Galloway an<l .s. G. Dalgctly 
(d’lK' assistant surveyors, in room ot Mr. (i. B. 
Wlntcprom., and Mr. P. Elliot retired. 

I.ieut. G. B. Smyth, tlOtli F., to be a magistrate 
of this territory. 

.Ml Sullivan. Esq., to be a commissioner of 
L'rown lands m the colony. 

The following appointments made in Police De- 
Hart inent Mr. F.W. Small to be clerk to Bench 
of Magistrates at Paterson ; Mr. (i, T. Watt lo lie 
ditto ditto at Windsor; Mr. M. Murphy lo be 
<litto ditto at Parramatta. 


MIRTHS. 

Oct 15. At Sydney, the! wife of Lieut. Thom- 
son, Hoy al Marines, of a daughter. 

.Van .'i. At Locliend, Lake Macquarie, Mrs. W. 
Brooks of a son. 

‘Jfi Mrs. F. Lawson, of a daughter. 

Ikt It, Mrs. R. Maddox, of a daughter, 

11 Mis. J. 11, Atkinson, of a daughter. 

14. At Hong Bong, the lady of W. C. Haldane, 
fisq., of a son. 

‘M Mrs. H, Glennie, Patrick’s Plains, of a son. 
2i’. At Port Macquarie, the wite of A. E. O'Hal- 
loran, F.sq., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. B. (').iyton, Lachlan Vale, of a son. 
do. Mrs. .Seollay, of a son (since dead). 

.11. Mrs. M. M Cohen, of a son. 

•hoi. 1. At Parramatta, Mrs. Watkins, of a 
'laughter, stiU-bom. 

3. At Cook’s River, Mrs. Ducuid, of a son. 

4. At Chutnwood, the lady ot Henry Hall, Esq., 
a (laughter. 

— At George’s Hall, Ranks Town, the l.idy of 
b. Johnston, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Rose Bay, Mrs. E. Haslingden, of a son. 
Mrs Parry Long, of a still-born son. 

a. At Bolwarra, near Maitland, Mrs. Fletcher, 
''1 a daughter, 

11). At Sydney, Mrs. E. Bennett, of a (laughter, 

"tiilJmrn. 

Mrs. Moore, of a daughter. 

11. At Liverpool, Mrs. Mackenaie, of a son. 
bafe/y, Mrs. Joseph Roberts, of a daughter. 


MAntUAOES. 

Dee. I. At Sydney, Mr. Thos. Hogg to Martha, 
daughter ot the Rev. W. Crook, J.iinison Street. 

20. Mr. 11. W, McLellan, of Parramatta, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of W. Burnett, Esq. 

21. P. G. Verge, Esq., of Lyndhurst Vale, Wil- 
liam’s River, to Elizabeth, fourth daughter of 
Lieut. Irwin, R.N. 

2/. At Sydney. G. K. Mann, Esq., of the Bom- 
bay Horse Artillery, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late P, A. Hely, of Eiigchurst, Sydney. 

3(1. Ac Sydney, T. H. Fowler, EKip, surgeon, fo 
Maria, widow of the late Capt. 11. J. Ramus. ' 

Jun. ].i. At Sydney, Mr. John Spring to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr.W. Hayes, of New- 
market, Ireland. 

17. Mr. Robert Morton to Catherine, third 
daughter of Mr- John Grilliths, Parramatta. 

20. At Campbelltown, L. Myles, Esq,, J. P., of 
Kingston Cottage, Newton, to Harriet M.twkins, 
ehh-st daughti'ruf J. Pearson, Esq.,CamplK;lltown. 

24. At .Sydney, H. 1. K. Janies, Esq., secretary 
to the Lord Rishoi) (»f Australia, to Ltmiora Mar- 
garet, only (hiughler of the l.ite Aich. Baiiiiatyiic, 
Esq., of the Island of St. Vim eiit. 

— Mr. Gilbert Corey, of Patterson’s River, to 
Ml'S Jeaiictta Hens, of Sydney 

31. Al Liveip(X)l, Mr. Henry Phillips to Miss 
Weller 

Feh. 3, At Sydney, Mr.Hulchison Bell, of Wool- 
looiiiooloo, to Emily, th.rd daughter of S, Rogers, 
Esq , lateol Queen Square, Rlooinsbury, London. 

1.1 y\t Sydney, Mr. I harU*s Wilkinson to Louisa 
Dinali, second daughter of Mrs. Wiles. 


DFATHS. 

Sfipt. 11. At sea, suddenly, on hoard the Pott, 
land, Mrs Rohuison, wife of Mr T. VV, Robiiisin, 
uacher, fornurly ot Kdiuhurgh. 

l)t. On board the PoiWntd, Mary Ann, wife of 
the Rev. R. Stewart, late of Grcc'nwieh, Kent. 

or. 13. Al Sydney, Mr. Sewell, ot Pitt Street, 
aged .5.5, .ifler a residence of twenty-two years in 
the (olonv. 

](». At Middle Head, Mr Alfred Reilhy, aged 10. 

2() At Sydney, Mr. Nieol Allan, solicitor, 
second son of Mr. W'ln. Allan, Leith. 

Dec. 7. At Annandale, Mr. J.M'. Jones 

1.5. At Sydney, Mrs. Ann Biadridgc, aged 35, 

21. At .Sydney, Mrs. M. E. Brown, aged .38. 

24. At Parr.nnalta, Capt. A, D. While, Royal 
Engineers, aged 44. 

At Morpeth, Hunter’s River, Mrs. Dixon, 
Kite of Park Street, Sydniy 
Jutt. (i. At Wollongong, Elizabeth, wife of E. 
Hancock, Esq., agcd4G, 

12. After a sliort illness. Miss Douglas, late of the 
Theatre Royal, Sydney. 

28. At Braidwoixl. St.Vinccnt, aged 33, Jane, 
wile of Dr. T. H.W lison, U,N. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


avtointmfnts. 


George Hull, Esq., to be assistant direc- 
tor-general of roads. 

Dec. — John Arthur, Fsq., H.n , Adam Turn- 
bull, Esq., M o., James MeUraire, Esq., m.u., 
John Learmoulh. F.sq., m.d., Robert Olheer, Esq,. 
Win. Seecoinbe, Esq., and E. P. Bedford, Est]., to 
be memlx'rs of Court of Examineis (to regulate 
thepiae'iceof inedieine in the colony), ot whom 
Dr Arthur is appointed president. 

Joseph Hone, Esq., barii-tcr-at law, John Gre- 
gory, Es<i., and Thomas Nicholson, Esq., to be 
cominissioneis under Act tor settlement of claims 
to grants of bind, of whom J. Hone, Esq., ii 
constituted chairman. 

Capt. Forster to be chairmin of the Bench of 


Magistrates. 

Mr. Price to do duty as police magistrate at Nor- 
folk Plains, during absence of Mr. C. Artliur, on 
leave to visit England. 

Jan. — Peter Maclaine, E»q., to be a coroner for 
the territory. 

Mr. George Cuppaidge to be postmaster at 
Avoca, V. Mr. Stoane resigned. 

Mr.Wm. Brown to be an inspector of stock m 


district of Launceston. 
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A. Bfome to be postmaster ot New 
Norfolk> V. Mr. 


[Joir, 


lUautittus. 


r Dec. 8. Mrs. A. Bent, of Elizabeth Street, Ho* 
bart Town, of a son. 

11 . At Hobart Town, the lady of A. Montagu, 
At nTw’towii, the lady of Capt. Bell, of a 

m’ Hobart Town, the lady of Matthew 
Fw ‘^er. Esq., chief police inacistrale, of a son. 

17. At H^art Town, Mrs. U. L. Murray, of a 
daughter. 

— At Launceston, Mrs. Dudley, of a son. 

21) At Launceston, Mrs. Lukin, of the Wharf, 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs. W. Bransgrove, Thorpe Farm, Hivet 
Tamar, of adauglitc‘1. 

22 At Launceston, Mis. J. Roliertson, of a son. 
2‘). At New Norfolk, Mrs. J. H. Patteison. of a 

da^ghter.^o^^rt Town, the lady of Dr. Lcarmouth, 

^ .31. At Hobart Town, the lady of P. S. Tom- 
lins, Esq., of a daughter. - , r, nt , 

jf/n. 7 . At Hamilton, the lady of the Rev. M. J. 
Mayers, of a son. 

Fd‘. 4* At Hobart Town, Mrs. Moodic, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


JrtHvaU.—h'eh. 10. Indian Oak, Rayne, from 
Poll Louis (put back in consequence of a mutiny). 
—13. Martha, from Oape.— 1«. Raj Ranee, from 
Calcutta. — 23. Vtederick Hvth, from Cape — 25. 

Gales, trom Cape,— 2ti. Oiatnr, from London 
and Cape; Princess Victoria, from St. Helena— 
27 . Diadem, from Cape.— March 4. Shephcidess, 
from London,— 11, Herefoidshtre, from Calcutta 
and Pondicherry.— 1(5, ll.C. steamer, Semirants, 
from Cape ; John Dcunistoun, from London.— 22. 
Kite, and Penelope, both from Bordeaux.— 2.}. 
Diana, from London and Rio dc Janeiro. 

Deparhties.— Veh.ti. Helen, for Moulmein.— 10. 
Pearl, for C.dcutta.— Ifl, Eliza Jane, for Pondi- 
cherry.— 22. Alftcd, for Calcutta.— 25. Emma, for 
Zanzibar, — 2H. Piinress Vietoiio, for Bengal.— 
March 1.1. Henip Bell, for Sydney.— 19. Ganges, 
for Pondicherry. 

Freight to London (March 19).— .£3. lOs. per ton- 


(!Tape of (RooO BJopr* 

SHIPPING. 

Anirals m Table Bay — April (>. Velocity, from 
T.ondoii.— 14. Clavdine, from London. 

Dipaitiiic^ from ditto.— March .3). JaneUlnin, 
for Mauntius- April 4. Hno, for Algoa Bay; 
Velor, tor ilitto and Mauritius,— r». Gazelle, for 
•South Ainerua, — VJ. ( laudiue, for Madra.s. 


Nov. 29. At Hobart Town, .1. M. Cameron. Esq,, 

to Leonoia Filzinanrico, scioiul d.uigbterof («. L 
Lennon, Ksq., captain in H.M. service, and late of 
county Carlow, luland. 

Dec. 21. At Hob,nrt Town, T. J. Ewing, Esq., 
late scholar of Corpus Christie College, Cam- 
brulgc, to Louis.i, second daughter ot Nichol.is 
Were, Esq., of Laiidcox, Sonieisct. 

Feh. H. At Hobart Town, Jolm Bogle, Esq„ to 
Jane Sarah, only daughter of Benj. Duterrau, Esq. 


HEATHS. 

Nov. 9. At Denniston, .lane Patterson, wife of 
Patrlik Wood, E-q„ aged after giving biith to 
twin daughters, one ol whom survives. 

Dec, 19. Mr. W. Ilewiison, superintendent of 
Windmill Hill .Signal Station. 

20. Drowned, by the shipwreck of the Srhah, off 
Cape Howe, the following individuals: — Mis. 
Tony, Mrs. Jet mugs, Mrs. Williams and thild, 
Miss Brown, MissTyirell, Mr John Baine, Mr. 
'rhomas De-tne, and Mr. Shephard, jiasseiigers ; 
and Thomas Brown, seaman. 

.31. At Holiart Town, Mary, wife of Mr. Richard 
N. J. Trotter. 

Lately. At Hobart Toven, the following indivi- 
duals Mrs, Poet, Miss Wat (horn, and Miss Row- 
lands. They all died suddenly. 


Anirnls'xi Algoa Hay.— March 2.5, Por- 

ter, from London.— 30. Mniy,froiti Port Natal. 


niKTHS, 

Jan. 2.3. Mrs. Don.ald Moodie, of a son 
Mauh l.t. At Newlands, the lady of Mr. J. H. 
(J. Seluikkor, of .ison, 

22. At Green Point, the lady of Capt. H. P. 
Hughes, Bengal Artillery, of a daughter. 

.31. At Capo Town, the lady of E. F. Wylde, 
Esq., of a son. 


MAKKIAGES, 

Fch. .5. Mr. M. Hansen to Mws M. A. Bolton 
— Mr. \5 m. Pattinson to Miss M. H. Boss. 
Mmih 19. .Mr. T Long to Miss E. 'rhoinpsoii. 
20. Mr. E. Buchanan to Miss J. Cowan. 


PKATllS. 

2.5. At Simon’s 'fown, Mary, widow of the 
late Mr. Edmund Miller, agedtd. 

A/f/»(/i2.5. Mr, Job. in B. Engelbrorht. aged 5(i. 
2(i Capt. Peter .^andl’oril, of the brig Maty and 
Jane, aged 3.3. 

. 11 . Major William Henry Foy, of the Bombay 
.\itillery, aged 44. 

ApiilJ. Mr. George F.Wilmot, aged 33. 

Lately. Mr. Thomas Shelly. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INl’ELLIGENCE. 


Calfutta. 

MISCEILANEOUS. 

Famine in the Upper Provinces . — Tho 
accounts from the Upper Provinces con- 
tinue to exhibit a picture of extensive 
distress, arising from famine and disease. 
At Agra, the cholera, in a virulent form, 
is sweeping away 200 to 300 natives daily. 
A letter from that city says ; “The magis- 
trate employs about 60,000 of the poor, 
and the poor-house feeds about 4,000, 
daily. The people die like very dogs, and 
their carcases are as little noticed as those 


of the canine species. I traversed the 
banks of the river, one channel of which 
is completely drieil up, and found about 
twenty-five sick, almost dying, and about 
as many corpses. 1 heard that mothers 
watch an opportunity at night, and throvv 
their childred alive into the Jumna. A 
person coming up the river assured us he 
saw dogs and jackals actually devounng 
bodies in which life was not extinct 
The magistrate is putting a stop to a fur- 
ther influx of the destitute poor, as far as 
practicable, by arranging so as to employ 
them at some distance from Agra. 
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A letter from Delhi* In April, says: 
“Our distresses are worse and worse 
every day — not a drop of rain for six 
months.” 

Letters from Kishnagur state, that con- 
siderable alarm prevailed in that district 
Irom the appearance of cholera, conse- 
fjiieiit, it was supposed, on the increasing 
dithculty of procuring foot!, even so near 
the jiresidency. The maliajuns had in 
some villages closed their shops, and un- 
less rain soon fell, the greatest distress 
\^HS anticipated. In one village, not very 
populous, 180 people were taken off by 
the cholera in a few days. 

Goveinmcnt were administering very 
extensive relief in all quarters. At Agra 
upwards of 77,000 people are employed ; 
at loitteligurh and Cawnpore 25,0(X1; and 
at other stations proportionate bodies. 
To so great an extent does this aid ojie- 
rato, that in one district, buttehgurh, 
(listless IS perceptibly diminishing. This 
extciisiv c relief is intended to be continued 
as long us it may be required, or iinnl the 
means of Government are exhausted. To 
supply the latter, there is aeroreof rupees 
a\ailahle, all of which Government are 
piupared to disburse, il necessary. In 
addition to these exertions, there have 
been advances made to the resident agii- 
ciiltiiral classes, and a disci immative re- 
mission of revenue. It would appear, 
hoviever, that the good intentions of (Jo- 
vcrniricnt are likely to be liiistiated, from 
tile u.int ol tiiistworthy Miperintendants 
to look after the poor people, and cany 
out the design of Goveinmcnt. 

I'hc Calcutta llelief Fund (^immittoe 
liiue published a statement of their pro- 
u’ediiigs. The aiiioimt of subscriptions 
to the iilst of March was lls. H7,O(0. 

The Agra Keliel Society state that the 
daily aveiage of stai ving paupers for Fe- 
in iiaiy was 3,800, involving a monthly 
expenditure of Co.’s ILs. 2,T83, and this 
•nerage was likely to he nearly doubli'd ; 
the monthly subscription amounts only to 
Ks. 770. 

i'lie Cawnpore Relief Society has circii- 
'nted the following memorandum : — “ 'The 
'listless of the western pait of the distiict 
nuiouiits to actual famine. No rain, with 
the exception of a slight showx-r in June, 
has fallen in Bethoor and liupoolahad 
Miice .March last. The country has since 
that time been a barren waste. Dining 
duly, August, and yeptember, the usual 
period of vegetation, not a blade of grass 
even was produced- The cattle, scantily 
kd on the leaves of the tiees, have died 
■n huiidreds. Villages become depopulated 
hy famine and emigration, and at the pre- 
'’fiit time immense tracts of arable land 
'einam fallow, there being neither men 
"01* cattle to cultivate the ground. Ne- 
galnely, relief W'us afforded by withhold- 
'^'8 tile Government claims for revenue ; 


positively, charitable aidv by employment 
on the Grand Trunk-road, and in the 
district of Furrnckahad, to wliich many 
resorted, by employment on its roads. 
In some villages there w'ere substantial 
managers between the cultivators and 
Government; the malgoozars have, to 
this day, actually fed the cultivators : in 
those where the land is minutely sub- 
divided, all being eq.i^’ly, impo ei'v>6l, 
have emigmted to the Saiigor Provinces, 
or sought for labour in the neighbouring 
districts. The Government authorized 
the issue of grain for land ploughed and 
ready for sowing • the soil will not pro- 
duce without previous as well as subse- 
quent iriigaiion, and neither cattle nor 
cultivation were left to effect any exten- 
sive sowing on such conditions.” 

The licli natives appear to Jose some 
of their characteristic apathy on this occa- 
sion. Ill the list of the Calcutta sub- 
scri])tions (wliicli amounted on theGth 
of A pill to nearly a lac), is one of 
lls. 2,0(X) from the guanlian of the Raja 
of Burihvaii; and in the 'riiboot subsciip- 
tions is that ol the Maharajah Chiitter 
Sing of Diirbangah, Rs. 4,000. 

Ram has l.illeii in a tew places. A letter 
from Moosliedabad says : — “ We had a 
splendid fall ot lain here on the 28tli and 
20th March. There is now every chance 
ot a capital rice-ciop, and a bumper indigo 
season ; tor good rains late in March 
generally seem e the planters against loss, 
and insiiie good produce liom the plant. 
The bilge or annual March cocoon bund 
completely failed, owing to the long 
drought, hut it is piobable that the small 
or desce bund will be tolembly produc- 
tive 

A letter from Tiihoot, dated 2kh 
IMareli, says “ We had six or eight 
hours’ heavy rain yesterday, to tlie sati.s- 
laction ot eveiy One ; distress is very great 
here. ” 

IS CIO Bank . — A prosjieetus of a joint- 
stock banking company in (ailciilta, to 
be entitled the Bank ot India, has been 
issued by some mercimtiJe firms, loiinded 
on “ a general opinion that the banking 
facililies ot Cab utta might be increased 
with advantage, both to the cafiitalists 
and those engaged in commercial and 
trading persuits, and the resuurees of the 
countiy more tally developed hy the in- 
troduction of British capital.” The tol- 
lowiiig is the plan : 'I'hat the capital he 
Co.’s Rs. 100 lacs, divided into 10,000 
shares, of Rs. 1,000 each; of which 

5.000 shares he disposed of in India, and 

3.000 reserved for Great Britain ; that 
an instalment of Rs.230 per share be 
paid up on allotment of Indian shares, 
and 230 by notes, payable on demand — 
the remiunder to be called in by the 
directors in instalments of Rs. 230 each, 
as the circumstances ol the market may 
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seem to require^ three months’ notice 
being given between each instalment ; 
that the bank commence operations on 
4,000 shares being subscribed for ; that 
the business of the bank be confined to 
legitimate banking (excliuling foreign ex- 
change transactions and issues of notes 
payable on demand), m-. receiving de- 
posits, granting cash credit for a specific 
term with approved security, discounting 
bills, granting local drafts and credits on 
its several establishments in India, loans 
on security of goods, and other banking 
hiisincKS ; that an applicatioii he made to 
Government fora charter of incorporation 
to' enable tlie bank to sue and be sued 
in its individual capacity; that the 
management of the bank be confided to 
fifteen directors, of whom, five to form a 
quorum; that every proprietor holding 
one share he entitled to one vote, five 
shares to t\\o votes, ten shares three, 
twenty shares five, litty shares ten, one 
hundred shares filtecn, and no share- 
holder to have more than fifteen votes 
vvliatevcr number ot shares he may hold ; 
transfer of shares to be registered six 
months belore the holder be entitled to 
vote. 

The undermentiuucd gentlemen have 
agreed to act as a piovisional committee, to 
receive applications for shares, until the 
directors and other office-bearers be ap- 
pointed at a general meeting of share- 
holders : Messrs D. IT Syers, II. Ford, 
T. Bracken, W. F. Fcrgiisson, and 
Baboo Mutty I.all Seal. 

Union Banh.—X meeting of pro- 
pi ietors of the Union Bank was called, 
by requisition, for the 14th April, to con- 
sider the following resolutions: — That 
the present capital of the bank be doubled 
by raising forty lacs of Co.’s rupees by the 
addition of 4, (XK) shares ot Co.’s Us. 1,000 
each, so as to make the capital of the 
hank eighty lacs in all , that the slmresbc 
distributable among the proprietors rate- 
ably and in pioportion to tlieir present 
interests. 

Bank of Bengal — On the 17th March, 
ait a meeting ot proprietors of the Bank of 
Bengal, it was resolved that the directors 
be autlioriscd to appropriate a lac of 
rupees to the future expenses of the 
establislimeiit. The present establish- 
ment amounts to about Co,’.s Us SI, 000. 
By the charter, the expense ot establish- 
nient was limited to Sa. Us..'>0,(X)0, and 
could not be increased without the sanc- 
tion of a general meeting. The grounds 
on which the increase was recommended 
wore, the great accession of business, and 
the expediency ot securing the permanent 
services of a deputy secretary. A meet- 
ing was to take place on the 24th April, 
to petition the Governor-general to au- 
thorize an increase of the capital stock of 
the bank. 


Claimant of th^ Burdwan Raj . — The 
soi-disant Maha llaja Pertaub Chaiind 
embarked on board a budgerow at Burra 
Bazar on the 17tU March, to proceed to 
Burdwan. He moved from the house at 
Foujdary Balakhana, where he had taken 
up his residence for some months, at- 
tended by a numerous retinue of peons, 
tirmwl with sticks. He was followed to 
the ghaut by an immense crowd of natives: 
the belief of this individual being the real 
Pertaub Chaund still continues unshaken 
in the minds of the credulous portion of 
the native community. 

Internal Steam Navigation . — A scheme 
for an internal steam navigation has been 
projected by Mr. Suwerkrop, a civil engi- 
necr, late in the employment of the Com- 
pany. The plan is, to purchase four of the 
iion steamers Irom the Company, and to 
obtain subscriptions to a capital of sixteen 
lacs, in 3,200 shares at Us, 500 eacli. 
The returns are calculated at Us.86,0()0 
clear profit per annum, making the in- 
terest on the capital about 2U per i‘ent. 
The projiosed association originates in 
the idea, that it is not in stiict accoRlaiice 
with the new charter that the Company 
.should continue their establislimeiit ot 
river steamers, and the pi ejector wishes, 
therefore, to take their rivei navigation off 
their hdiuis. 

Native Prcfidice . — The Hindoo com- 
munity have not only declined eating the 
Dhoba sugar, hut sugar ot eveiy descrip- 
tions, unless they know who manu- 
factured it. Timor reason for so doing is, 
tliat they are told a sugar-factory is es- 
tahlisJied in the iieighbonrliood of Cal- 
cutta, of which the proprietors have 
manufactured sugar, ami purified it with 
cow 'bone powdei so as to be able to sell 
fioinc ot the qualities at extremely cheap 
pi ices ; and tliat such being the case, the 
inoodics and other shop -keepers, availing 
themselves of the cheapness, have no 
other sugar in their shops but wliat they 
buy frum the factory in question. All the 
respectable Jlindoo families in and about 
(’alciiUa, therefore, have already dropped 
eating mundfihs and other sweetmeats 
maile in tlie bazar. — Burk. April 5. 

The Mohurrum . — On the 6th April, on 
the occasion of carrying the tajiak,d\i\- 
ing the Mohurrvmy an affray took place 
between the Maliomedans and the Ilui- 
doos in the Uiirrumtollah. Sticks, and 
even swords, were used by the respec- 
tive partisans, and there was a lanienl- 
able deficiency of police force. At a 
village called Noolo, near Andool, while 
the infatuated Musiilmans were passing 
in procession through a rice-field, 
ing a Hindoo at work in it, they ake 
him, in a vehement manner, how he dare 
to work on a day of festivity in honour oi 
their God. The Hindoo replied, m a 
terrified and humble tone, that beinf? 
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1 , 1 'in of a diflferent religion, it was not 
obligatory on his part to observe their 
festivals. At tin's, the Musnlmans lell 
upon the poor fellow, and began to thrash 
him severely. Two ehokeedars, who 
came to his assistance, shared the same 
fate with him. The assault was so brutal, 
that the labourer and one of the chokee- 
(Jiiis are said to have expired on the spot. 

Storm . — A storm of great severity 
took place on the Stli April, in the vici- 
nity ol Calcutta. The .storm was so 
strong at Khootghuttah point, on the 
new canal, that the depots standing theie 
weic blown down, destroying about 
labonrers. The natives have been panic- 
struck. The labouring class say their 
last hope of at lca.-»t a tolerable ciop was 
(lestioyed by the shower of hail. I’lie 
ilestiiietion of life and property on the 
S.ilt-wdter Lakes, from the violence of 
the stonn, was immense. At the salt- 
inamifuetory, belonging to Mr. Piinsep, 
at Balliagliaut, and for a distance of two 
miles lound, nothing was to be seen after 
the storm but ruins of dwellings scattered 
ahiiiit, and wrecks of boats floating in 
rvt'iy dircetion. Large boats of 5,000 
maimris’ burthen were either sunk or litc- 
lally lifted out of the water on diy 
gromiil. Huil-stoncs fell at Dum-Dum 
ol ,111 imusuHl size. Two, wliieh were 
picked 110 , measured each sixteen inches 
ill circumference, and better than five 
iiiclios in diameter. Another piece, of an 
iiiegiilar form, measured full ntneiiiehes 
111 length, and three inches in tliickiiess. — 
llvrh.., April JO. 

letters from Lucknow, we 
learn that there is apparently soine- 
fhmg of a serious nature “toward’* in 
that city, and that the authorities have 
taken precautionary measures accordingly; 
tl e leave ot all military men tor the pie- 
seiit inoritli is stopped. A fanatic, now m 
eoiifiiic'ment, has predicted the downfall 
ot the present reigning family; and the 
fpiceii, the minister, and a wealthy and 
nifliiential mahajmi, are said to have all 
riled on the same day, which gives reason 
to suppose that there is some conspiracy 
on foot to verify tlie prophecy, by the 
assistance of poison. — Courier, April 9. 

i’nrthcr advices from Lucknow men- 
tion the demise of the prime minister, 
ttholnin Alicea, and the installation of 
Ahnuiil IJlli Khan, the nephew of Hu- 
I'cein Melindi Ulli Khan, as hi.s siicces- 
''or. 'Phe natives liave not yet settled 
^vhether his death was caused by incaii- 
hdion or poison t it appears that the 
dread tyrant” has been rather busy 
'ittcly amongst the great persons at Luck- 
iiow ; but there is no knowing if he used 
^ natural or political infiuenza on the oc- 
'■'ision. I'lie great banker, Beharce Lall, 
aiuong.st tile number. The instiilla- 
of Ahmud UlJi Khan was celebrated 
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with more than itsual pomp ; he is rather 
popular than otherwise, and it is sup- 
posed will follow the example of his il- 
iustrioiis uncle. There is now no differ- 
ence between the king and the resident 
regarding the minister ; and it is to be 
hoped there will be unity in tlie council. 
All things seem tending towards the an- 
nexation of this kingdom to the British 
possessions, which alone can raise it from 
its present melancholy condition , — Delhi 
Gaz., Aprils. 

Disturbance in Assam . — A native chief, 
named Peshee Gaom. having invaded the 
Company’s territories in Assam, Lieut. 
Millar, of the Assam light infantry, with 
a part of his corps of Singphos and some 
irregulars, marched against the invader ; 
but being suddenly attacked from a 
breast- work, the irregulars lied, and he was 
obliged to retire. He was afterAvards 
forced to stockade himself, and act on 
the defensive. Reiiiforccments were sent 
to relieve him, under Major White. A 
party ot Singphos, who slept outside of 
the stockade, liud been butchered by the 
enemy. 

The Joorah Rajah. — Neemuch, 27tk 
March . — We have had no news lately 
iVorn the foices .sent out against the Joo- 
rah Rajali, except that in a private quar- 
rel in the 8th riissalla of the .3d local 
horse, some three or four men, suwars, 
had been wounded, one of whom is since 
dead. It is supposed, that by the 1st of 
next monlli it will be known, with some 
degree of certainty, whether the force 
will return or remain out there during 
tlie hot weather and rams. 

AbotUion of Penian. — Tlie reporter of 
llic pioceedings in the Magistrate’s Court 
of Monghyr, March ] Otii, says : “ This day 
the inlroduction of the Oordoo langu.ige, 
and abolition of tlie Persian, was publicly 
declared in Court. Ttiis is a happy event. 
We are cert-ain it will be the means of 
doing better justice to the people than the 
(IcarJ language. 'Phe people are evidently 
much pleased l)y the innovation ; among 
iheiu we do not include the a?nl(i and other 
lirtiigors-on about the Court. We have had 
ample opportunities of feeling the senti- 
ments of the people on the subject, and 
me satisfied that the boon will be very 
gratifying to all except the fraction we 
Iiave alluded to. These will regard the 
abolition of tlie Persian language as the 
loss of a very convenient weapon in their 
warfare of roguery and peculation. We 
were quite delighted to hear the first roo- 
bakaree in the Oordoo language in the 
Poujdaree Court this day. 

Strike amongst the Artillery Syces- — The 
syces and grass-cutters of Capt. Wood’s 
Horse Artillery, concerned in the late 
strike, have, to tlie number of more than 
one hundred, been dismissed. The men 
not only declined waiting the result of the 
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reference which their commanding officer 
had made regarding their pay, but refused 
to work, and in a body proceeded to 13ar- 
rackpore with a view of laying their com- 
plainls before the general officer of the 
division. Some grounds existed for their 
belief that they were entitled to the higher 
rate of pay which they demanded ; but, 
after the explanation they received, that 
thqr case would be immediately consi- 
dered, their insubordinate procedure 
riiihtlv deprived them of excuse.— 

April 13. 

Sttmn Agent — The Bengal Steam 
Committee have this day appointed Capt. 
Barber as the successor to Capt. Grindlay, 
not having received any coimnnnication 
from the Home Committee, as they ex- 
pected to have done, in relation to the 
latter’s conduct, when employed in that 
capacity . — llurk , April 10. 

State of lIciUtk.—Fe\cr and cholera are 
raging in and about Calcutta with a great 
degree of virulence, and esjHcially the lat- 
ter, most of the cases of which prove fatal, 
and aH'cet the Kuropcan community in 
some measure. Scarcely a native is to he 
met with that is not labouring under a 
cold ; and they, almost without exception, 
attribute the unhealthiness of the weather 
to the water of the new canal being al- 
lowed lately, by opening the locks, to run 
into the river, whose water they use as 
their sole drink. On the 0th of April 
there was a heavy shower of rain in Cal- 
cutta and its neighbouihood, which it was 
hoped would check the pi ogress of the 
cholera. 

Exportation of Coolies . — It appears that 
the exportation of Coolies from Bengal to 
Mauritius is to be put a stop lo until fur- 
ther notice. 

Nepal . — A correspondent of the Jlnr- 
karu hints, that there is a likelihood of a 
brush with our friends the Nepanlese, 
who are now busily engaged in foitifying 
themselves. 

IWatiriis. 


colonels who irtay be desirous of quitting 
the service. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Neiu Bank . — Tlie Bombay Courier states 
that a numerous and respectable meeting 
was held at the presidency on the 20ih of 
March, Sir Charles Malcolm in the chair; 
when it was resolved, that immediate steps 
be taken to establish a joint-stock bank, 
to be designated “ The Bank of Bombay 
and that, provided no decisive answer i® 
ohtaineil by the next overland despatch 
from the authorities in England, relative 
to the Charter being granted, it shall then 
be opened for business without it. 

Bheel Campaign . — We understand that 
the Hhcel campaign to the northward is 
likely to be a pretty fatiguing one. There 
are hOO tioopsout in all directions against 
the robbers. Two officers have, we hear, 
been severely wounded— one of tliem dan- 
gerously. — Bom. Gaz t March 28. 

Oveiland Conveyance , — The Governor 
in Council has been pleased to sanction 
the following arrangements for the con- 
veyance from the lied Sea lo Bombay of 
the English mails of June, July, August, 
and September: — The June packet will 
he brought by the new schooner just 
launehed. The July packet will he 
1)1 ought by the Pahnurus. The August 
packet will be brought by the second new 
schooner which is now being built. The 
.September mail may he expected lo arrive 
at Suez by the 2d of October; if a steamer 
cannot be sent for it, it will be brought to 
Bombay by the Euphrates. 

Native — Several of the native 

officeis ot the Tanna Collectorale h.ivo 
been suspended fiom their functions on a 
charge of corruption. 

Famine . — A llelief Society has been 
formed at this presidency, to_ send suc- 
cour to the starving population in the 
Doa!), and the Government have allowed 
{ill remittances fiom the n.itives in aid of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Changes in Dress of the Army . — Orders 
from the Court of Directors have arrived, 
highly disapproving of the changes that 
have on various occasion.s been introduced 
into the dress of this aimy, and diieetiiig 
that Madras and Bombay assimilate llieir 
dress forlliwilh to that which may now be 
prevailing in Bengal, llenceforlh, it is 
further directed, no alteration shall take 
place in any presidency without a pre- 
vious reference home. — Spectator, April 4. 

Purchasing Out.— The “ purchasing 
out” system is creating great atUiitlon at 
Madras. The papers of the presidency 
are full of plans proposed by individuals 
for accelerating promotion in the Com- 
pany’s army by purchasing out lieut. 


le fund to be made free of all charges, 
'he amount of subscriptions up to the 
6t!i of April was lls. ilthTS.*). j 

criptions jiublished of the ellects of tie 
amine are heart-rending. 

The Mohurrum.— Several excesses have 
iken place at the Mohurrum festival ; ft 
[lounted patrol was murdered, and two 
lolice peons dangerously wounded. 

Native Libcrahly.— 3 am^etjee Jejeebhoy 
las made an offer of a half a lakh o ru 
lees towards the foiituling of an hospital, 
nd will double the amount if Govern' 
nent will meet him. 

The Chief Justice.— Sir H. Compton 
las intimated bis intention of leaving 
iresidency for England, 
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(!rei)ioin 

The Colombo mail which loft Madras 
oil the rJth March, has been lost in the 
Jalbia direction, and at about the same 
paiib wheto a mail was stolen some years 
ago . — Colombo Observer^ March 31. 

It is said to be the intention of Govern- 
ment to withdraw ilio detachments of 
troops from all the smaller stations 
throughout the island, and to protect 
these by native peons only.— 

Three light-houses are to be built in the 
south of Ceylon — one at Guile, another 
at Dondra Head, and a third on the Bass 
Hock. — Ibid. 

The cholera has appeared with fearful 
violence around Point Pedro in the Jaffna 
district. 

The desecration of the Sabbath by pnli- 
hc ilepartments has called forth the fol- 
lowing minute by the Governor ; — ‘‘ The 
Uight Hon. the Governor thinks it neces- 
sary to remind public servants, that the 
execution of any work on Sunday is not 
jnstirtahlc, and must henceforth he dis- 
tontinued on that day, exceiit in cases of 
the most urgent and pressing necessity.” 

iiUttItitI). 

It appears that the pacific intelligence 
brought by H.IM. S. T.nrnc, from the 
IJiirmcsc country, has induced our Go- 
vernmeut to suspend the transmission of 
troops to tliat quarter:— one account states 
until the result of a reference to Calcutta 
shall have been asceitaiued ; another leaves 
the suspension dependent upon the Com- 
mander-in-chief, expressing coincidence 
with the sentiments of his colleagues in 
the Madras Council, — Mad. Spec . 

Umia. 

I'he late ariival from the Gulf has 
enabled us to glean a little intelligence 


with lespect to the situation of affairs in 
Persia, whicli tends to a confirmation of 
the opinion entertained with respect to 
the fatuity of the enterprize upon which 
the Persians are at present engaged. The 
information is, that, the Persian army had 
been twenty days, with open trenches, 
before Herat without any result. Tlie 
Persians are also slated to have hazaided 
an assault, but had been driven back by 
the Affghans, who had also cut upfomu 
of the Persian regiments very severely, in 
a sortie from the town. The Shah’s camp 
is intrenched and the army hutted, but the 
coininunication with Meshed is entirely 
cut off, a large convoy, wliich left that 
jdacc with li ensure and siijiplies about the 
end of December, having been compelled 
to return, from apprehension of tlie Ilaza- 
reh horse, which occupied the road in 
force. Notwithstanding, liowever, the 
manner in wliich the country is invested 
and the supplies cut off, there was still 
said to be a sufficiency of provisions in 
the Ciiinp of the Sh.'-.b ; liut as this could 
not long continue to he the case, a disas- 
trous retreat was looked upon as the re- 
sult of the peiilous enterprize in which 
the 81iah is einliarked. The greatest 
.inxiety is stated to prevail in the provinces, 
and a bad feeling had exhibited itself 
between the Adzubyanee and Nakers, 
both in tlie royal camp, and in other 
places, \\hich was likely to lead to serious 
consequences. Every ellbrt was made to 
dissuade ihe Shah from this rash enter- 
pti/o, hut without success, — Uomb. Cour.y 
March 21. 

Extiact of a letter, dated Ispahan, 27th 
of January . — 

*• The winter this year is excessively 
severe. The streets are literally covered 
with snow, and we are in consequence all 
shut lip in our respective houses. We 
liave no further accounts about the move- 
inonts of Mahomed Shah, and it is diffi- 
cult to say what will be the result of his 
expedition.” (\il. Cour , Jtpnl 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-Indin House, June 20. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East-India Stock was this day 
held, and which was made spetdal for (he 
purpose of submitting to the Proprietors 
a Bill “ for the Protection of the Natives 


of Her Majesty’s Territorie.s in the East- 
Indies.” A debate took place, a report 
of which, owing to the early date at 
which this Journal must be sent to press, 
in consequence of the Coronation, is un- 
avoidably deferred till next month. 


(2B) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Members of council at tmaduas — Indian 

LAW COMATISSION. 

A Court of Directors was held at the 
Kast- India House on the 81st May, when 
.lohg Kird, Esq. was provisioiwlly ap- 
pointed Member ot Council at Madras, 
and Harry I’orradaile, Esq , ot the Ikiin- 
bay Civil Service, was appointed a Member 
of the Indian I.,aw CoinmissioiL 

COMMANIlER-IN-CniEF AT MADRAS. 

A (jeiieral Couit of Direetors was held 
at the Is.ist-lndia House on IhetJth June, 
when Lieut. 'Ceil. Sir Jasper Nieolls, 
K (^B., was appointed t'ommamli“i-m- 
chief of the forces at Madras. 

SUTFRlNTFNPFNr OF THF IDIAN NAW. 

Capt. Kobert Oliver, It N., siice('eds 
Rear- Adiniial Sir C. Maleolin, Knt., 
It. N., as Siijieiniteiident of tin* Iinli.ni 
Navy ; dateol aiipoiiitnient LJtli Eeb. ISfjS. 

HON. COMPANY’S SEItVK'E. 

FCei FSIASTICAL 

The vindpimcntiornNl f»eiitl«‘incn fi ive lieuri ip 
pontecl .Ahsi't.'wn CltaplAins— bc.uon 
Tilt* HfV. A. 11. ‘■Jpry, it A 

Modnis, — Tilt* Itev, J wnes Moi ml, m a. 

'I'he rit'v, F. J. Spniu'. ai a.; ihcHct 
Allred st.u'klioiiso, iM.A. 

R 'lIlirMKNTS, <\C. IN FNCIAM), 
Benf'.il KslAlilisIiiiuiit. 

Ut'fiiril . — Major Alex. IloislHirf’h, ICtli N.I., 
from Lsl Mardi IfClfl. C.ipL C.ntliml s. ILirfteiie, 
l()tli N.I., Irom Jlitli Fell I'i'ia,— (’ ipt. W m. A. 
Sinult, N.L, liom Hlh .Inly llUli — l.Kiit ,1. 
I' Doiigm, I'uli N.l , fiom i4th Apnl 11117. — 1st- 
l.ievit. John llotlinm, .irtilkiy, from I'lUi Aiu' 
I.S'<7. ?<lLi(iiL F. U F. Wilmol, -ofilltry, Horn 
/■ith Fob IIUU KiisignCoano A. lU |il)uiiu*, 41st 
N.I., liom -JHth Fib 1)1.111 {on I-onl f'lucsFmiil) — 
Siirg, ILiiiiel ll.iidmg. from ‘M April lli.iil— surg. 
'ritob, stodilart, from Ath \iud 111!'!— .Sing \lc\. 
suitt. fiom !llh Job' lRit>.— Assi,i. siirg J J. Ijos- 
woll, lium util Dei IH.lu 

Naiiif Hmn ved f,om Ann n List. ~^\ av\\{A\ ('. S. 
Goodday, Fmopi-.m HegU. from •Jblli July Ifllu 
Madr.is Fst.iblisbment. 

Wctnfd --('ii)t Tbom.is W.-'II.ko, 4!MIi N.f., 
from 0th Xpnl LMlt.— I u iit J,<; I )t*.'k, IMIi N.l., 
fiom "lb Aug. l,s,17.- Liiiil, Hem V J.u kson, IMIi 
N I , from -'oih Mm h UHa 

Uomb i\ F.t.iblisbnu'nt 

/JrbM'i,' — Lu uf. Col. F\ m Jiime, oI laAalrv, 
fiom nth No\. IH.i? - Lieut lltmvJami‘s, 'eili 
N.L, liom 4th April IRlll — Fuiser F Wiielnm, 
Indian N.i\y, lumi i;4lh l.ni iJHh 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Anirfil-. 

Ma^ .'tl. H.M..S. yV/inlif>fri , Npaishotl, from 
t'eylon Jd Feb., .iiid Cape .‘list Manh; at Ptirts- 
nioiitb -Junk 1, Paimrlm fi.insport, M.irsluall, 
from Mauritius LAth Feb. ; at Portsmouth.— 4. Ro- 
bert Siiiull, Fuleher. from Bengal l.'lth Feb , and 
( apeHth Apiil; KditibuiKh, M.irsli.ill, from China 
I71I1 Feb ; Lad}/ Flout, Fowl, from Madr.is 1st 
Feb., and Cape 21)lh M.ircli; all off Margate.— 


Geneutl h'l/d, Foord, from China SIflth Jan. • and 
Hiiietto Jumoi , Saunders, from Madras ist Feb 

and Cape .'list March ; Ixjth at Deal Artruin San ’ 

dys, from (Jhlna 8th Feb. ; offthe WigbL-’-f^t/w 
Ntiffmt, Fawcett, from China 8th Jan. ; off Port- 
land.— .SY. Grnrcr, Williams, from Bengal 17th 
Feb.; at Bristol.— Jcrrwwetre Vhillipmc, Bulging 
from Pass.aroiidng ; N. Gravenhiif'e, Bulging, from' 

B. atavia; St.J,nivrcnro, Bnnkier, fromBatavin2flth 

Feb.; and Clifton, Greene, from Bengal lOih Feb., 
.ind Cape .‘id Ajiril; all off I’enzanec.— 5. ImjW 
Hmif'ivfoid, Farquharson, from Bengal I8th Jan. 
and C.ape 2Kt Marih; offthe Wight.— CacfmLc.' 
Brodie, from Bombay 1st Feb, and Cape Atii 
April; at Ded — 'iVwwct, Wolfe, from Bengal 
22d Jan., Madias 81st do., .mil Cape 4lh April; 
and An^nsta Jewe, Kdenliorougli, from N.s! 
Wales 18th J.in. ; both oil Plymouth.— 

(/ilinoro, from N.S. W.iU« I7fh Jan., and Bahia ; 
off Biiglilon.— A/rt/m, fiom Batavia; off Pen- 
yance.— Or/C(.s/w(//, Downes, from Bengal, 8ih 
Jan ; oH laverpool,— V/ i/um, M’Nair, from t’hiru 
1st Fell , and C.ajie lltli April ; otf the Start,— 
Johuinia CatUnunn, from Batavia 19th Feb, ; at 
Dial.— (». Surah, Wbitesidts, from Bomliay J7th 
Dec, C.ilnut, Colombo, .ind Galle 29th Jan, ; at 
lh\i\ —Mot lei/, Evans, from China liitli Feh. ; 
Mol llidiitioiid, McLeod, from Bengal 18th Feb., 

.mdCape7lh Ajiril; bi-th off Portsmouth Jn/w* 

Vottrsnn, Cromaily, fioin N.S. Wales IJth FeU ; 
.mil Diiki; Ilf 4ix'i/ll, Bristow, from Madras 8ih 
Feb , Irom 'I’nmqnebar iHh do., and Cajio ihh 
April; iHillioll Plymouth —APt/v Cant, 

Irom Mauritius U!th Feb. ; oft Falmouth.— Lmh/ 
MiNt^hlfii, Ilustwirk, from China '.'9th Jan., 
and C.ipe.ioth M.irdi; olTDaitmoiitli —liilffutiie, 
Desse, liom Chm.i .iOlli .l.m.; at Bordeaux.— 7. 
l-adi/ /'V'ivv './/(oa, Webster, Irom Bombay 7th Jan. . 
and Ihiiiuh dill,, Babi’, Irian Pen, mg 1st J.in , 
M.idias Lilli do,, and Tramiuebar l.'ith do. (for 
Copeiibageii , ijolli oft Portsounith. - A/u/ 11016, 
II lyle, fiom V.l). Land i.ilh Jan., and Asierision ; 
,m<l .'I. ^/sO/, Byle, Irom Mannlms Kith Feb., .and 

C. ipo l.*;ili M.in h : boib oil Plymonlli.— ./ mao; 
l.<uiiii, Blaek, liom Smg.iporo22dJaii ; ofVllom- 
m y. lino, ll.irdy, irom Sw.in Biver 91h Nov,, 
Mauritius 8tJi Jan, and C.ipe 21'tt M.irehioSl 
I'm thud, -H/end, (’..ll.iii, Irom Beng.il 7th Feb., 
•nd C.ipe list Alarih; oft Liverpool.— /'nwigie/, 
< ook, Irom M.vmilms 2Jd Feb., .mil C.aiie ‘Jlltli 
Manh; at Biistol. — diieiitrii, Pyke, from Bat.i- 
' i.i : .u Cowts, - Major, from B.at.iM.i 
''ftfb Del , oil F.ilmoulh . — ('un ibiiiii, living, from 
M iiiritmsL'ntb I ch ; oft Folkstoiie — tpo n*. Sail?, 
Irom M miitms 2'd Maieh , and Bello I'oule, Ge- 
radox, liom Bengal 'ttli ETl). ; bofli at Bordeaux. 
—8. Ciuiiiei, Pioudfi ol, from Cape .'ith April; .it 
Deal — i/(o , o rr, W,iki-ineii, from V.l). L, mil 11th 
.Lm.; oft Poitsinouth —Melduri, Mogg, fioni Mau- 
iitius l.Ath Feb., ami C.ipe llilli Manh; otf Dover. 
-- '1 Ftiiioulh, W .nren, from Beng.al 9tli Feb., .and 
C.ipe 8ih Atuil : .mil Cmunwiloi e, Fisher, from 
M.mriWtw IMh Feb. ; IkrIi oil' Plymouth.— Pwnce 
t.'eoier, Holton, from Al.milla 1st Jan., and Cape 


27tli M.uib, and Nm//iiui, Hammond, from Mau- 
1 itnis 17111 Feb, ; liotli at De.il, — Ttf(i 1 . 1 , 'J'llhcr- 
mglon, fiom China Kith Feb. ; oft Liverpool.— 
I’liti lot htiif^, CLuke,. fnmi Bengal l.'lth Fell. ; at 
F ilmoutb.— f (I/d Altliorpr, Mawson, from Ma- 
nilla, loth Jan. ; atCoik.— 11 O/ffuG White, from 
Bengal 'ioih J.in., .md Cape lllb Aprd ; and .Sj/u/- 
I'lrtio, Maikwood, fiom Ceylon (>tb Feb, and 
tape, both at Deal. -HraAr/.)me, Clarkson, from 
Hi.mbay jilh Fib., and Tellu bery 17th do. ; oft 

Brighton.— I’d '.lan, Sparkes, fiom .siiigapoie Ifiin 
Fib , I (f Poitsmnnib — .Sfoftp llukrtt, Aiken. 
Irom 'smg.ipore8()lh Dec., and CapelSth Manh : 
.md /ileiiiiiilei , Bamsay, from Mauriluis 26ib 
Feb boili at l.iverpool. — Cuiohnc, Wooden, from 
V. D. land l/lh Jan. , at Gravesend.— 
Itoxby, fiom Mauritius lAth Feb ; at Bristol. 
LT Kail stanhope, Proudfoot, from N. Wales 
2t.lli Oil. .lud Hid de Janeiro; off Dover.- 1 «- 
tuna, Saunders, from Bengal 4th Feb.; at Bristol. 
Maiiiarvt, (ianney, from Manilla, 2.’itb Dec., ana 
Singapore 8(Ub Jan.; off the 
Chalterton, from Bengal .3d Feb. , on Liverpool 
Isabel, Jones, from China 28th Jan. ; oft Honi'i^* 
—Auriiia, ChulmerH, from V. D. Land L3th Febo 
and Pernambuco ; off Brighton*— niaiG 
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from Bombay, 4th Feb. ; at Greenock,— 

HJarta, Ruysch, from Batavia; at Deal (for Rot- 
terdam).— 14. Majesttc, Smith, from Mauritius 
]()th March ; anti Majestic, Martin, from V. D. 
1-and I4th Feb. ; lx)th oft Portsmouth — hithow/, 
viuRh, from Batavia LstFeb. ; oft’ Plymouth (fur 
Uolterdam). — l.'i. Sumner, fiom Mauriiius 

14th Marih ; at St. Katherine a Docks.— IH. The- 
,iKa, YounR, from UetiRal 4th Feb.; at Deal.— 
John Campbell, Patou, from Bombay 2nth Fell. ; 
at Liverpool.— 21, Glcnheunc, King, Irom V. D. 
t.andtith Fob. ; off Dover.— Lush, fioiu 

V. D. Land 22d Nov. ; oft Falmouth.— Jf/e/mw, 
Wilson, from Batavia 3(1 March ; off' Dartmouth. 
—22. Fa%ry (^een, Couseus, from t'eylon 24tli 
Feb. ; .at Deal.— .Samuel IFiafei , Rodger, from N. 
s. Wales, (ith Dec., and Valparaiso 14th Maicli 
(having 150,0(10 dollars on Iniard for Swanse.i); oft’ 
Falmouth.— 23. Mary Ann, Taibutt, from M.idras 
2.)th Feb., and Cape 2.‘ld April : at Deal —Ucpnlfte, 
Pryie, from Bengal 11th Feb., .and C.apo 24th 
'\prd; off Ramsgate.— Du/re of Ihteclcuf^/i, Mar- 
tin, from Bengal 25th Feb., and < 'ape 2Hth April ; 
oir Margate — Moira, Owen, fiom Bengal 15th 
J'eb. : at Deal. 

Departutes. 

Mav2(). Rrn^alee, Hamlin, for South Austr.iliaf 
fuiin Gravesend {via Uainburgli),— 2{>. StniUotv, 
Wythfoiiilie, tor Algoii Bay, Madagasiar, and Bus- 
sorah ; from Gravesend; Jnpitcr, Itainsay, foi 
Hoinhav; from Liverpool.— .10, Mmctm, Bnrwn, 
tor V. D. r>and (conviets) ; and Ijotm,, Gore, for 
f„iuiie(“ston ; Ixitli from Deal; John Mai Lilhin, 

M. udonald, for Cape and N.S. Wall's, fiom Porfs- 
iiioiith. — Mail/, Robertson, for Mauritius; fiom 
I’eiiiland Firth —lFi//i«m Vitt, Palmer, foi Mau- 
iitms; from M.irsoilles,— Junk, 1 (hum, Biddle, 
for Madras and Beng.al ; and I'aitmtic, Laird, for 
C.ipeatid Uomb.tv ; both from Deal.— ', ('>i(hirini, 
l''(.(iis, for Madi.us anil Bengal; Iro n Deal, -/hah, 
Low(>, foi Cajie , from Liverpool —1. Homuoi, 
Md.e.in, tor V. 1). Land; fiom Clydt'.— 'i. thul 
/'(/(('/>, Sinltal, for Cape and Mauritius, amlKo/A 

Maiks, for Bat.ivia; Ixilh from Deal -ti. 
/UMaxh’, Guthrie, for Bengal : from Portsmouth. 
— tmwa, Cov.for Boiiili.iy : from Deal. — 

1 (omi/ie.W iim,foi Cape.ind llomh.iy; .and Hc/ahl, 

W. ilt, for C, me and Ceylon; both fiom Deal — 
Uti)a/m, Howland, for (.'Inna; from f.ivetpool — 
'I. /ahtia, (’ansgar, for Batavia (inhill.ist) .and 
l.uitin, Gillmaii, for Bombay; Ixith tioni Invcr- 
\H>o\ —Pnme llcoi iic, CInllcot, tor South Austia- 
ha; from Guivesend {vta flamhurgh).— DaaiJ/ies, 
I'liomson, fur B.itavia, Sim;.tpore, and lantin; 
from Greenock.— 1(1. AF/ta/m oi, Donald, for N s. 
Wales Remigrants' ; from Belt.ist.— Ce//ru/n»;i, for 
Maunlius; from Maiseilles. — 11 Pi stonjir Roman- 
ia', I'liompson, for Soutli Ausir.ihi; fiom I’ly- 
ninuth. -12. R’l/ie/zei/tr, .Salmon, for South Aiis- 
trnlia; from Difn\.—('i>u»n<i>idcl. Neale, foi N.S. 
Wales (emigrants) ; from Plymouth. — John 

Robertson, for H.itavia and China; and 
UemtofOaU, Macdoii.dd, tor M.auritiiis; Ixith 
from Liverpool.- Mei An, Thompson, for V. D. 
(..'uul and N.S. W.ales; from (ireeiioi k.— S/um,'. 
Otaic, Peine, for Bombay; from Ll.inclly — l.l. 
Vot/inirii’ooil, Downes, for Bengal; from l.ivcrponl. 
-^n. ./animc-a, Martin, for Batavia .ind Chm.a ; 
fiom Deal.— Jm, M.ukwood, fur Ceylon, and 
Sunn/, Sinclair, for South Australni . both from 
I'ortsinouth,— So John licrehford, Fidlei, tor N S. 
W.des ! Lorn Liverpool. — Ifi. Hope, Cixmibs, for 

N. S. Wales; from De.il.— D«(7/e.sv oj Clarence, 

.failles, for Ceylon ; andfVim’^’w Charlotte, Sproull, 
for nomh.iy ; Ixith from Liverpool.— 17- tld- 

mud Piif/et, Campbell, for Bombay; fiom Ply- 
iiioiiih — Dt. Chat les Hartley, Hopiier, for Maiiri- 
fi'is ; and Hamilton Hon, Robb, for Cape ; Iwth 
bom Deal. 


PASSENCIF.llS FROM INPIA. 

Pei n.C. Steamer Atolanta, from Bombay 27th 
'pril to R(»cl Sea: Ciipt. Lawrence; CaiitamlMrs, 
''iiiith; Major .Spr.vtt; W. S. (jray, Fsij. ; Win. 
CInirdi, Ksq. , W.O, Diik, Esi].; J.EIIiott, Esq. ; 
Rev. Mr. Parker; Surg. W. Grant, 4lli L Dr,-igs. 

Per Pamgiin, from Mauritius: Mr. -md Alr.s 
I’weniyijian ; Mis. Walker and child. 

Per Orient, fcgm Bengal : Mrs Kennaway and 
two ehildien ; Mis. Ashmore and three ditto; Mis. 
While; Mi,., 8 juh,a l.amb; Maj Geii,White, N1 ; 
W.B. Kennaway, Es([., C.S. ; Capt. Geddes, \riil- 
; (.'apt. Kenneth White, ditto ; Lieut. A;>h- 


more, H.M. 16th F., in command of invalids; En?. 
JenkiiM, N. 1. ; Mr. Grant; Master Young; H 
servants; .Tfl invalids of 11. M.serv lee— From fhe 
Cape: Mrs. Blunt ; three Misses and two M.asteis 
Blunt: 2 servants. — ,The following were landed 
at I lie Cape : Maj. Gen. Hopper, Artillery ; \rtlmr 
Fordyce, Esq. ; 3 servants). 

Per Dukraj Aipple, from Madr.is; Mrs. Moii- 
ricr; Mrs. MiDonell; Mis, GrifTiths; Mrs. Kerr; 
Mrs. Cunningliam ; His Exe. (Tpt Moiirier, late 
Governor otTr.inqueb.ir: /E. R. MeDonell, Ksii., 
C.S ; W.E. Loekli.irt, Esq., C..S. ; E- C. GrlfHths, 
Esq. ; Lieut. Col. Engl.md, H. M. 4lh legt., tn 
eharge of invalids ; l.ieiit. Marjorib.anks, M,Rlras 
army ; Ml.sse.s Mourier, Keir, (in Hi tbs, MeDonell, 
and Cunniiigliain ; Masters Mourier, (iiiffiihs, Me- 
ILmelL <md Cunningham ; 5 servants; 44 invalids, 

.5 women, and ItJ children,— From the Cape : Ma- 
jor and Mis Halifax, H.M. 75th regt. ; Phis.Thom- 
bon, C.ipe RiHcs, three Misses and Master Halifax. 
— (I.. D. Daniel], Esq., and A. P. Forbes, Esip, 
were landed at the Cape).— M. B. Kerr, Esq. died 
at sea. 

Pet Sophia, from Cliina : Mrs. P. Alleyn ; 
Mis. and Mi^s Mtxair— From theCajie: C.ipt, 
and Mrs. Suinhud and 4 thililreii ; 27 invalids, 2 
wives, and 2 children of ditto. 

Ih’i Kiiaoiith, from Bengal ; Mrs. llr.ind ; Mrs. J. 

Baker; MrsJ.Bakcr; Mis. .Stuart , Mrs llalt- 
bide. M IS. Underwood : Mrs.Parkei, Capt.Brand ; 
Ml. Parker; Mr. B.iker; Mr. Smart , Misses Grey, 
Smelt, W.itt, and Haifhide; Masleis Smelt and 
Wlusli , 4»sirvaiils , (>2 invalids, foni women and 
till iluldien of 11. M. 44th regt, — (Mi. and Mrs. 
Dtmhar were left at the Cape), 

Per Am g/, from V. 1), L.iiul ; Mr. and Mis. 
Thempatii and six (hiUlieii; Mr. and Mr. s. \us- 
tiii ; Mr. Maddixk, surge-on, Nc, 

Pei t.lniheieu, fii m V.IX Land: Mr. .and Mrs. 
Pirotintne, Misses Parr.iineiie, Maxwell, and 
Diek, Dr. Everitt, Nc. 

Pei Hueiettu, from N.'s. VVales : Mis. Rankin 
.mil deliildien , Mrs. Palmer ; Mis, Mi Ki’ilaf and 
.1 Misses Me Kellar ; Misses .lohiisoii and L' vvis; G. 
Rink'll, Lsq., (r. T. IMlinei , Esij, ; D. McKelJar, 
Esq , Mr. fe'llrie-s, surgeon; two M.isti’rs P.dmei. 

Pei Aui'vRii Je^su, fiom N. ‘s. Wales: Ciqd. 
Revell, II, C.S.: Cap! West, llillti rcgl,; Licul. 
(jreig, Null rogt. : Dr. UolH'its, It. N. 

Pei Joiiien Pattnon, from N. S. Wales; Mrs, 
MeDonell and laiiiily ; Win. MeDonell, Esq.; 
Samuel l.yons, E,sq, , J.nncs Cooper, Esq ; Dr. 
Tliomas Robinson, R.N.; three servants. 

Pir Daiudi Oak, from Penang; Wm. Anderson, 

Ks(]. 

Pei Rohiit Slunll, from Bengal: (se? our May 
numlxT, p, 57) — additional ; Capl. Symonds.— 
(Mr. Gough was loft at the Cape). 

l‘ei Rn/oiiond, fiom Beng,il : (sceoiir May nuin- 
hor, p. 5/) — Fiom the Cape: Capt. Cardano, 
Spvnish Royal Navy, director ot Customs, Ma- 
nilla , Donna C.irdano, his kidy , 1). Cardano, jun. 

JW Samuel ^Vintei, from N. S. Wales to Val- 
paraiso ; (see passeiigeis last month, p. 125). 

Pi I Loi d Hnuftci Joid, Cm untie, and Lady b’evei - 
ithani (see oiir number for April, p, 2!)!1) . 

Pei iMdy Flat a, linnetto Junior, St. Ceorp-c, 
Chiton, Thiimc!,, lUaud, llcrkuhire, Tietona, He- 
puhe, Duke of Ituuleufrh, ,ind Eloia: (see our 
number for May, p.57.) 

Pei S’ymincti y, and Mary Ann : (sec our number 
foi June, p. 125.) 

Per Ninth Hnton, from N. S. Wales; Mrs 
Mowatt and family ; Mrs. McliU'ish; Miss ^nlt-Y; 
Fr.uie-is Mowatt, Esip; Capt. Jolin MeliUosfi; 
three set van ts. 

Expeeted. 

Per Rothuiph Ca»tlr, from Bcng.il : Mrs. Maekay; 
Mrs. Bnud; Mrs. Thompson .md two childieii; 
Miss M.atk.iy ; M.ijor 'Xndersoii; Dr. Turner; Dr. 
J.icksoii; Mr. Giah.am, C..S. ; Mr. Toitenham, 
C.S. ; Mr. Porteus, merchant; Lieut. Dougbs; 
Lu'ut. bidlten ; Mr. Broad. 

Per Seioutne, from Bengal: Mrs. Yales; Miss 
De.im'; A. Charlton, Esq. ; E. W Dodgson, Fsip; 
Cornet Shulc; Lieut. Tumer ; Lieut. F isher. 

Pii ludmna, from Bengal : Mrs. Harribon ; 
Liiul. Martin. 

Pei Ce/W-md. from China; Capt. and Mrs. We- 
invis and servant. 
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Per Triunifih, rroiti Bombay: Mrs. Glass and 
three children ; Mrs. MrGilhvray and child ; Mr*. 
Thomas and five children; Mrs. Crockett and 
child; MiSb Parrott; Licnts. Gordon, Erskine, 
Borlhwick, Cameron, and Christie; three invalids. 
Per Fliznbrth, from N.S. Wales: Mrs. Collins 
and four children; Dr. Scott; Dr. Lec'son; Mr. 
Cole. 

Per ‘Pwis, from Bombay : l.ieut. Col. Morrison; 
Mrs, MUnson ; Mr. Jefierson and three children ; 
Dr. Burrell. 


rAS.SENGERS TO INWA. 

PerCbwn, for Bengal: Major and Mrs. Burn, 
andchild; Mrs. King; Mr. and Mrs. Guise; Mr. 
and Miss Bush: Mr. Coats; Mr. Camiiliell ; three 
midshi’imen. — For the Cape: Mr and Mrs. Chal- 
mers; Mr. and Mrs Hodgkmg, and two children ; 
Miss Dc Witt ; Capt. Yarborough. 

Per Sri ingnjyttfim, for Madras and Bengal : Col, 
Hawthorne andfamilv ; Mr. and Mrs. Cowie ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Lockett; Mr. and Mrs. Kerr; Mr. and 
Mrs. Pittar; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Spry; I.ieiit. and 
Mrs, T. 11. Campbell; Misses Fraser, .larratt, Poe, 
and Welrstei ; Mr. I.ittle; Capf. Coleman, .Vith 
regt., m lominand of troops; two ensigns of H.M. 
service; Messrs. Neasinith, Spring, Spry, Bacon, 
i*oe, Dodson, and Iladow ; 7d troops. 

Prr Pruti'itor, for Bengal: Mrs. Evans; Mis. 
Cooper ; Mrs. Martin ; Mrs. Holison ; ('apt. 
Monkc. Capt. Martin; Dr. Fvans: Mr Ccx^per; 
Mr. Smith; Mr. Burt ; 1-/I Comp.my’s troops. 

Pci Jns, for Ceylon Lieut. I.orcl J. Beresford. 
H.M. bbih regt. ; Ens. Pugh, ditto; Lient.Viears : 
Mr. (Jliver; detathment ot ILM. ‘Hiih regt. 

prr Mmnit'ituiiit Elphtusfonr, for M.idras and 
Bengal: ('apt. Neville, ILM. t>.'kl legt. , Cain. 
Lane', ditto; Capt, Mouni'pv, 4th rogr.; L.eiit. 
Tool, ditto; Kns. Lerse, (i.'!d regt.; Ens. Carter, 
ditto; Mr, Hulse; Mr. Stephens. 

7Vr reninwndoL for V.D. Land; Lieuts F.mnoe 
and Miiilin, H M.Jlstrogt. 


MtSCr-M.ANtOUS NOriCJ'S. 

The Tjvrtniia, wh.dcr, was totally lost sometime 
since off New Caledonia : crew saved, and arrived 
at Sydney. N, S. Wales, by the Snccc^s, Iroin 
Moreton Bay. 

The Matilda, Comm, from 'Fable Bay to Algoa 
Bay, C.G. Hope, was totally lost 2d April, baling 
struck on a sunkc'ii rock in entering the lattei . 
ciew and iiasseiigers .saved. 

The.S'(/i<//i, Milligan, fiom Hobart Town to New 
South Males, was tot-ally lost alioiit the2()th Dec 
List, off Bam Head: seieral of the pa-scngcis aiul 
one seaman drowned. 

The Siilwai/, from lamdon, whhh w.as driven on 
shore during a gale in Dec. List, in Fntoiniter B iv, 
South Australia, has iK'Coine .a tot.il wreik ; tli,' 
John Vine, wbuh was also on shore, has got off 
with tndlng damage. 

'I'he Frcmli brig Vntnr and Frltac, Carrien, 
from Bourbon to (’alcutta, w.is driven on shore 
Jiclow Kedgeree, during a g.ale on the cvenuig of 
the ‘Itb April, and li.is since liecomc a tot.d wierk. 

The Atlas, Barnuin, and Calnssns (whalers), 
were wrecked lost year among the Crozet Islands ; 
ircw sa\nl, — 'Imeiican Papri. 

The ( iiiii/inr, Wooden, from Hobart Town to 
I.oiidon, w.is Ixiarded .'lOlb Ajiril, lal. It. N., long. 
.17, \V., by a piratical seboontr, .md pliiiuU-red of 
neatly all her pro\ ismiis, live stock, jolly boat, .md 
sundry other anulcs. 

The Nrptunr, Ferns, .and UmnNit/, Waugh, 
have lieeii t.iken up at Madras to eunvey ILM. ii^d 
regt. to Moulincin. 

BIRTHS, .AIARRI AGKsS, AND 
DEA'ITIS. 

niRMIS. 

June 2. At '■ prmgfield, Isle of Wight, the lady 
of (Japt. Oliver .St. Jolin, 31st M.idra9 Light infan- 
try, of a daughter. 

— In Pembroke Sfiiiarc. Ken-ington, Hie Lady 
ot W. U. .Smyth, Estj , Madias medual est.ihlisb- 
ment, of a daughter. 


— In Portland Place, the lady of Jame* Wiemm 
Esip, of a son. ’ 

15. In Eaton-place, Belgrave-squarc, the lady of 

John Fanjuliar Fraser, Esq,, of a son. 

lytrly. At Ware Park, Herts, the wife of W. A 
Venour, Esq., of a son. 


MAKaiAQICS. 

Afrtv22. At St. Leonard’s, J. M, Drake, Esn. 
Bengal army, to (’aroline, youngest daughter of the 

late Capt. G. H. Grimes, lloyal Artillery. 

21 At Plymouth, G. G. Channer, Esq,, Lieute- 
nant Beng.il Artillery, to Susan, daughter of the 
Rev. N. Kendall, viiar of Lanlivery, Cornwall. 

211. At St. Mary’o, Bryanstone-square, Liciit.- 
CoL Bowler, of the Madras establishment, to Cani. 
line Eliza Ch.amjiain, d.iughter of the late John 
Ch.ampain, Esii.. Bengal civil service, 

.31. At Collingbonrne Ducis, WilLs, Wm. p, 
Thompson, Esq., of the Bengal civil service, to 
Jane, second daughter of the llev. Henry Wilson, 
rector of that parish. 

June 2. At ‘^t, (4eorge’s, Bloomsbury, R. J. Bevir, 
Esq., B.A., of Liniolu’s Inn, to Mary, second 
daughter of the late Major Thornden, of the Hon. 
E. L Company’s service. 

C), At Cmlgie Manse, North Britain, William 
Frskine, Esij , of tlic Bombay medical service, to 
Elizalieth, third daughter of the Rev. Dr. .Stirling. 

— At Broughton, Wilts, John Stanton, Esii , of 
f’hfton, surgeon, to Maria Margaret, only daugh- 
ter of the late Morgan Edwarils, Esq., of King>,- 
down, and nieceot Col, Edward Edward.s, H.E. 1, 
C.’s WthregU, M ulras N.I, 

— At St. Jam<N’.s Church, Shaftesbury, Anlmr 
Beiioni EvaiK, Esq., ot tliellon, E. 1. Company’s 
service, Bengal, to Catherine, eldest daiigiiier of 
the Bcv. Wm. Pattcsoii, 

7. .At Putney, Win Slnllito, Esq, of the Hon 

E. L Compmy\ Ikiigil med cal estahlisliment, to 
I me Charlotte, youngest daughter of Martin Cole, 
E q., B.N. 

At Guernsey, at St. Pctcr-in-lhe-Wood, J.(i. 

F. Pigott, Es(|„ litc of the Hon Company’s sci- 
viic, to Ru'.dic, only (langhlcr ot M. LcFevrc, ot 
Chcrl) Hirg, now rcMdnig .it flic Bouct, Guernsey. 

12. At St George’s Chun li, Stonebouse, the Bev 
.1 E.Suiiidge, M. A., diaplun of H.M S. San Jii- 
srj, to Ellen, seiond daughter ot John Uobinson, 
Esq., of the Ucng.d civil service. 

— At Exeter. Cap*. F. E. Manning, Bengal army, 
to Susanna, rclici of the late Sir 11. Farnngdoii, 
Ban., and second daughter of the late IL Keke- 
wieh, Es(|. 

— ;\t St. Matthew’s, Hnxton, John .Sherwin, 
Es<|.. of Syliicy, New South W.des, to Eli/.dtelli, 
bccoikI daughter of John Hernon, Esq.,Gluiucslcr- 
place, Biiglitoii. 

1.3, At Heavitree Church, William J. Boyi-, Ksq., 
of the Bombay army, youngest son ot the late 
Lieut -Gen Bo\^, ot the Hon. E. L Cunniany’s 
servile, to Line Frederica, third daughter of Capt. 
Bowman, barr.ick-master, Exeter. 

14. .M St. Paneras Church, James Macarllnir, 
Esq., of Cciiuden, Now South W.alcs, to Emily, 
d.iuglilcrof Henry Stone, Esq., 'ravistock Square. 

111. At St. Bride’s, Lieut. William Hollis, Ma' 
dr.'is.aimy, to Ch irlottc, only daughter of William 
Bislgrave, Esip, of Charles Street, Bromplon, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Lntrli/. At Waterford, .Fohn B. Gahan, Esq., 
C.ipt. in the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, to Han- 
n.di, daughter of the Very llev. Ussher Lee, Dean 
ot Waterlord. 

— At St. Mabyn, Cornwall, Lieut. T. SeccomlK', 
H.C s., to C.irolinc, eldest daughter cif the iatc 
Capt. Peter, of Penteylhan House. 


OFATHS. 

Jan. 10. On board H.M. surveying vessel Ktfcctb 
oil’ the western coast of Africa, Thom?s 
Sykes, Esq., R.N.. of fever, in the 24th yearunns 
age, eldest son of the late Capt, John Syke*, HoH' 
E.L Company’s service. 

Felt. 22. At sea, on lK>ard the Duke of Arpi/Ui 
the |i.css.igc from Madr, s, M. B. Kerr, Esii., mer- 
ch.int, ol Pen.m;;. 
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March 13. On board the Orient, on the pasia^ 
from Calcutta, Philip Sidney, fifth son of the late 
C^apt. James Haig, of theCt^ent, Bedford, aged 
14. 

April 3. At St. Jago de Cuba, the celebrated Dr. 
Antoniarrhi, so well known to the world as the 
physician who followed Naimloon to St. Helena, 
.iiul remained with him while he lived. 

14. At the island of Ascension, Capt. W. Bate. 
Hoyal Marines, an i for some time past command- 
.inl of that Island. 

1.'). At sea, on 1>oard the Varmvha transport, on 
the jiassage from Mauritius, Lieut. F. W. B. 
MtLtiid, H.M. 35th Foot. 

2(1. Helen, eldest daughter of Wm.Alnslie, Esq., 
of Calcutta, aged 17. 

MnylX In Clarges Street, Zachary Macaulay, 
Fsq., in his 71st year. 

17. At Teignmouth, Catherine, widow of the 
late John Mai k. Esq., of Bombay, and daughter 
of Major Nesbit. 

20. On board the ship General Kt/d, on her pas- 
sage from M.ieao, Mrs. Maiy Edwards, wife of 
Robert Edwards, Esq., of Canton. 

— At her brother-in-law’s, Capt. \Vm. Martin, 
R N , at Spring Mount, Clamire, near Cork, Mus 
O’Doimogliue, daughler of A. R. O’Donnoghue, 
Esq., late of Bristol, and formerly of Cork. 

27. At Sturnimster, Capt. Thomas Moore, late 
of the lion. E. I Company s service. This veteran 
w.is the last surviving oliicer of the British army 
which conducted the war against Tippoo Saib. 


29 . At Brighton, in 1^ 89th year, Mrs. Susannah 
Maccclesfleld Jones, ifellct of the late Rev. Lewel- 
lin O. Jones, and sister to the late Sir Wflllam 
Jones. 

30. In the I7th year of her age, Eliza Jane, second 
daughter of the late William Tulloh Robertson, 
Esq., of the Bengal civil .service. 

June 4. At 40, Bernard Street, Russell Square, 
Capt. N. Chadwick, 13th Light Infantry. 

— NearClapham, Surrey, in child-bed, Augusta 

M.ifiUU, wife of Douglas Kinnaird Wiggens, Esa.. 
Bengal C.ivalry, aged 23. ^ * 

9. At Malvern, Peter Frost, Esq., of Cheltenham, 
late of the Hon. East-India Company's home esta- 
blishment, in his H4th year. 

11. At J. M. Bond’s, Esq., Mortimer, Berks, 
Ann Helena, wife of Maj. Gen. Clements Brown, 
C.B., Hon. Easl-Tndia Company'.s service. 

14. In flrafton Street, Mju-y, wife of the Right 
Hon. (’. W. Williams Wynn, and daughter of the 
Lite .Sir Foster Cunliffe, Bart. 

18. At the !»ortland Hotel, David Clark, Esq., 
late of C.dciitta, in the 5!lLh year of his age. 

— At (Irovc-lodge, Richmond, Churchill Ed- 
ward, twill infant of .Sii J. Bryant. 

Latelr/. Lady Mam waring, wife of .Sir H. M. 
Mamwairmg, Bart., and sister to Viscount Coin- 
bermcre. 

— At the Mauritius, Lieut. Thomas Master, 3‘Jd 
regt., Madras N.I. 


THE LONDON MARKETS, June 22. 


The proposition to reduce the bounty 
on ri lined goods to 3(js. for double and 3(ls for sin- 
glt', has imuh affected the market for all descrip- 
lions of raw sugar admissible for home consump- 
tion ; the demand tor West-Iiidia Muscocades has 
larii (>\tremely limited. Tlie uiKcrtainty which 
still iiaiigs over this matter, ne.irly suspends all 
business in the artiile. The demand for Mauii- 
tms has been very limited lor all descriptions. Tlic 
^iiuers have purchased viry sp.ii ingly of Bengal, 
riiere has been a better disposition evinccsl on the 
I'ait of exporters to do busiii, ss in Manilla and 
^lani. This afternoon Bengal was m belter ic- 
qiiest. 

Ci'/A’c.— A good ileinaiul has been experienced 
lor British Pl.mt.ition. Ea.si-liuti.i, and <lesrrij>- 
tioiis admissible on the same terms as Kast-India, 
have m.iintniiuxi former rites, .md have In'cn in 
lair request for home consumption. 

iarligo. — I'here have lieeii but few pun bases 
iii.idc m the E.ist-India de.scriplions during the List 
week, and llie prues are unaltered. Tlie tr.ide .ire 
now busily engaged m tlie inspcition of the Indigo 
to be offered on the lOth July : the deelaratioii has 
been iiicre.ascd to nearly 7, IK)(J thesis. 


Tea.— The m.irket rcmam.s very dull, tlie buyers 
refusing to purchase beyond immediate w.ant3 in 
llie face of the I.irgc quantity that is tobeofferetl 
on the 7th July ; however, little or no change can 
be ipioted in prices, but were holders to press sales. 
Id. or 2d. j>er lb. redm t ion must be accepted. 

Jill e — E.ist-Iiidia continues to find a good sale. 

For Black Peiiper there are still few or- 
ders, but importers require full prices. Cassia 
Ligne.i is held firmly, but there is at present not 
much demand. East-India Ginger is in steady re- 
(|uest .It former rates. The purch.ises in Mace, 
Cinnimon, Cloves, and other artiilcs, have Ixieii 
trivial at the prices quoted. 

The transactions by private treaty m 
rougli have been only to a Imiiled extent, and 
none h.w been offered at auction, but importers 
continue to re(|uire full prices. 

(V)Rou.— The advices from Liverpool being ra- 
ther unfavourable, has cheeked tlie demand here, 
and the transactions for home use and export have 
been only to a Imuttxl extent this week ; but im- 
porters remain firm, and former prices have been 
fully supported. 


riUCES OF SHARES, Juno 2;1, 183S. 


I Price. 

DOCKS. j £. 

India (Stock).... l'l5 

(Stock) 

M. Katherine’s RIJ 

jblto Debentures RBJ 

|’"to ditto lol 

West-Inclia (Stock) JU8 

mt.scelianedus. 

‘Ustrali,in{AgiKuUural) 

“*">k (Australasiaii) 

''‘in Diemen’s Land Company 


Dividends, j 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

.■C. 1 

:c: 

.f. 


(! p. ccnt.l 

02.1,3.34 

— 

— 

21 p. cent.' 

3,2:jk,iwmi 

— 

— 

5 p. cent.! 

1,352,7.W 

loo 

— 

4i p. cent. 

— 

— 

— 

4 p. cent. 



— 

— 

4i p. ceiil.' 

1 

] ,380,(100 


— 

1 

10,0(K» 

1(10 1 

27i 

8 p. eeiit.l 

.5,IN)0 

40 

40 

(is. j 

10,000 

100 

17 


. 4.> 

(>l> 

II 

J 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


Mari'h. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
Jan. July 
.5 April. 5 Oct. 
ri .\i)riL 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 


WoLfr., IJiollicrs, 23, Change yilley. 
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W.B, The lettei'iP.C, denote prime cost, or manufneturers' prices { advance (iter cent.) on the mm- 
D.diaeoimt (per cent.) on the same; N.D, no demand — The bazar maujid is c(pial to B21b 2 o” *> 
drs.t and Xiltibamr mounds eifual to llo factory maunds. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees R. mds.'nrodu ^ 
5 to 8 p^ cent, more than when sold by Ct.Rupees F. mils — The MaeJran Candy ly equal to 50<)te 7’!^ 

Surat Candy is equal to 74fii ft. The Pecul is equal to 133i ft. The Gorge is 20 pieces. ' ^ 


CALCUTTA, April 7, 1SS8. 



Rs.A. 

Rs. A, 

Anchors 

..Sa.Rs. cwt. 10 8 (W, 17 0 

Bottles 


- 10 4 

Coals 


— 0 Id 

Copper Sheathing, l(»-32 ..F.md. .33 2 

— 33 6 

Brasiers’, 

do. .33 8 

— 33 12 

Ingot 


— 30 8 

Old Gross 

do. .32 0 

— .32 4 

Bolt 

do. .33 0 

— 34 8 

Ti'e 

do. .30 0 

— 31 12 

- N ails, assort . . . 


— .35 0 

Peru Slab 

..Ct.Rs. do. 



Russia 

. . Sa. n a, do. 



Copperas 


— 2 6 

Cottons, chintz 


— 1> 0 

Muslins •• 


— 11 8 

Yarn 16 to 180 . 


— 0 (51 

Cutlery, fine 

.5D. 

- 15D. 

Glass 

513. 

— 20D. 

Ironmongery 


— 45 D. 

Hosiery, cotton 

51). 

— .301). 

Ditto, silk 


- 45 D 


Rs.A. Hs.A 

Iron, Swwitsh, sq.. .Sa.R8. F.mil. 5 0 5 2 

, flat do. 6 2 — 4 

English, sq do. o — 3 2 

flat.... do. 2 15 — 3 I 

Roll do. ;i 1 — 3 3 

.Sheet do. 4 12 — ■ 5 3 

' Nails cwt. !> 8 — 14 jj 

Hoops.... .E.nul. 4 12 — o 

Kentledge cwt. 1 8 — 1 ij 

Lead, Pig F. ind. (i 12 — 7 4 

I unstamped do. (J 14 — 7 0 

Millinery 15 U. — .3ii 1). 

, Shot, patent liag .34 — 4 (i 

Spelter ....Ct.lls. F. rnd. (j 2 — 3 

Stationery 25 D. — 4o I), 

Steel, English...... Ct.Rs. F. iikI. 5 8 — 5 1} 

Swell ish do. () 8 — (, 14 

Tin Pl.ites S.i.Ui,. b{)\s 1.5 8 — |i, it 

' Woollens, Uroad ( loth, fine ..yd. 4 8 — 11 11 

ciwise .mil niiddling. . . . 0 ll — 44 

I Flannel fine 0 (j — i j 


IJOMBAY, April 21, 18.S8. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 7 (5)^ 

DoUle.s, quart doz. 1.2 

Coals .ton 12 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 1(5-32 ....iwt. (s3 

Thick sheets do. (52 

Plate bottoms do. (50 

Tile do. 48 - 

Cottons, Chintz, iVc., &e 

Longclolhs 

— Muslins 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to (50 lb. 7 — 

ditto. Nos. 7o to 100 13 — 

i’lillery, table P. C. 

Class and Earthenware 35 I). — 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. 


Rs 

10 

Iron, Swedish 

.St. candy 

Rs. 


— 

1 English 


3tl 

15 

! Hoops 


!).4 




r Nails 

do. 

12 




1 .Sheet 

do. 

!) 




i Bod for holts 

. . St. randy 

3.') 



4}{.fl 

' do. for nails . .. . 

do. 

42 

— 

— 

, Load, Pig 


12.8 




1 Sheet 


HI 




! Millinery 


251). 


121 

; Shot, patent 


11 


10 

Spelter 


1.5 


— 

' Stationery 


4(»n. 


4(1 D 

. Steel, Swedish 


10 




'I'm Plates 


15 


— 

! Woollens, Broad cloth, 

line ..yd. 

4 



1 coarse 


2 



J Fhaniiel, line 1.8 


Its. 


15 

.3(5 

.50 

i.i 


CANTON, February 18, 1838. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, C’hintz, 28 yds piece 3 (5 

— — Longiloths .do. 4 — 11 

Muslins, 20 yds do. — — 

— . Cambrics, 40yds ...do. 5 — 0 

Kandannocs do. 1.10— 2.10^ 

Yarn, No.s. I(jto50 pecul 36 — 42 

Iron, Bar ......do. 3 — 

Rod do. 4.80 — 

Lead, Pig do. 6i - 6i 


Drs. Drs. 

Smalts pecul 45 (a] 5.5 

Steel, Swedish tub 37 — 

Woollens, Broad cloth yd. 1 — L.f.'t 

do. ex super yd. 2.5 — 

I— Camlets at Linlin pee. 2(5— 27 

• Do. Dutch do. 24 — 28 

I— Long Ells do. 0 — 

Tin,. Straits pecul Ui — l(>i 

Tin Plates Ixix 11 — 3 


SINGAPORE, February 15, 18.88. 


.Anchors pecul 

Bottles loo 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing • • -pecul 

Cottons,Madapollam5,24yu.- ■ a3-36 pcs. 

—— Ditto 24 40-44 do. 

Longcloths 38 to 40 35-31) do. 

do. do. 

do. do 


Grey Shirting do, do. 

Prints, 7-8. «!>-8. single colours do. 


40-43 do. 
...45-(^Odo. 
. -35-36 do. 


- — two colours do. 

— — — Turkey reds do. 

fancies do. 3 — 

Cambric, 12yd8. by 42 fo 44 ixsi. 1 i — 

Jaconet, 20 42 --45 --do. li — 

Lappets, 10 • •• 40 • 42 • -do. H — 


Drs. Drs. 

7 (pd 0 , Cotton llkfs. imit. Battick, dble. enrge 4 Qii ai 

3i _ 4 do. do Pullicat doz. 

.36 —37 Twist, Grey mule, 20 to (M> --pecul 43 — 

2 — 2i Ditto, ilitto, higher numbers.. do. 

21— 3 Ditto, Turkey red, No.30to50 do. 115 — 

31 — 6 Cutlery 40 [ler cent, disc, 

4i — 5 Iron, .Swedish pecul 4J — •' 

5 _ 8 I English <lo. 4—41 

31 — 4i Nail, rod do. 4i — ' 41 

2 — 3 Lead, Pig do. 7 

2i — 3 ' Sheet do. 7 — ” 

10 Spelter pecul (li - / 


„ Steel . tub 

21 .Woollens, Long Ells 0 

4 Camblels do* 

IJ Bombazetls do. 5 

ll 


_ .5i 

_ 10 

- 30 

- 5i 
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MARKETS IN INDIA AND CHINA. 


Calcuttat April 7, IKM.—Very littte l8 yet 
in Chinues : a few sales of single colour 
iind Oainbric Chintz have been elated dur- 
ing the week at about cost piices. In White 
( uttons, the demand is confined to Jaconets, 
LaiipetK, Books, Mulls, and Japan Spots at about 
lornier rates. Some sales or Mule Twist are 
Imported, but the prices of Nos. JKitolSO, show 
a rt'diiction of about 3 nic per morah. Turkey 
Red and other Coloured Yarns in limited inquiry, 
and remain without alteration in prices. Woollens: 

I he market inactive, and prices without change, 
salt's of Ctinpor continue to be effected in small 
parcels, and the priees show a slight fall on Sheet 
. 111(1 Brazier, and a rise on Tile, Ingot, and Old. 
The prices of Iron exhibit a slight improvement 
oil Ftound and Stpiare Kod. A sale of Swedish 
, steel is renorted at an improvement In price. 
Lead has advanced in price. Spelter has also ad- 
vanc'd a shade. Tin Plates remain .-it unaltered 
pritcs.— PnVtf Ctir. 

nombap, April i], 11138.— Metals ; 1,200 ewt. of 
South American Copper, recently imported from 
Lhma, have been sold at Rs. 49 per ewt., and a 
(piantity of Old Sheathing Copner .-it the same 
/ ii(^. The recent ailvanee in thick sheet and 
dieatliing Coiiper is maintained, but Tiles h.ivc* 
(\pi rleiic'cil very little improvement. English Bar 
lion, the last impoUers’ sale w.is .it Rs. .38 per 

I iiuly, .uid we have lie.ird of no tr.msactions. I'he 
i()(k m imporieis’ liaiiils h estimated at about 
',0111) (.indies, and that in the ba/..ir at 1,.')00 to 
'.0(10 dll. 'Pile i.isi s.iles of Hoop and Sheet Iron 

II ic made' .it Rs. 'H pi'i ewt, .mil the stock of 
iMili I, iiiodei.iti'. We hive no sales to repoi t of 
siiedisli ll.ir Iron, ,uid since the 1 st of J.imi.ny 
(i.iicli III no aniv.ils.— Thehisterriv.ilsot Spelter 
(ill eoniiiiaiid good piiei'S as the supplies aie 
lit iilv esliaiaslcd ; letail s.ales luive been ilone at 
Us in per < wt. 

Ffl. 1 .), 183 )}.- No importations of 
PI nil, Piinli'd, .iiid Coloured CotUui (mods since 
iHii hst, .111(1 the dcin.md during the week has 

III "II vi'iy dull. 'I'lie sU'cks ol .ill (liiscnplioiis of 
1 utl(in M.muf.ietures, however, are sinall, ,uid 




holders not anxious to sell except at good prices. 
Cambrics, common ciuuUties, are the only kinds 
in any request, and tnere are none In first hands. 
MadapoUains without enquiry, and no sales to re- 
I>ort. Long Cloths are also in little reiiuest at 
present, ami we have heard of no sales this week. 
Urey Shirting, stout qualities, in some request. 
Prints continue in demand, and none of suitable 
styles in first hands. Siamese Dresses, none, and 
much wanted. Turkey Red Cloth, 24 yds. 33 in., 
stout, wanted. Turkey Red Cambrics only In 
demand in Ot t. and Nov. Handkerchiefs : a few 
eases of Fancy Printed have been sold at 1 dol. 
per doz. Cotton Twist, grey mule, Nos. 38 to 44, 
wanted ; other numbers in little request. Coloured 
Twist, •Tmperial-red and blue, in fair demand at 
quoution.s, and some enquiry for Orange. Wool- 
lens ; Camlets are still without enquiry ; Bomba- 
zt'ts saleable at dols. f* to .51 ]»er piece, to a mode- 
rate extent s Long Ells still enquired for, but no 
s.ales to report .IS yet; Snanlsh Stripes in node- 
m.md. Metals: English Flat Bar Iron, stock small ; 
Nail-rod wanted at quotations. Hoop, Bolt and 
.Sheet, in little demand; .Swedish Bar, none; 
Steel dull, and stock small; Pig Lead In some 
enquiry, but none m first hands ; Spelter, no sales, 
and stock very small. Tin Plates dull. Cutlery 
and Hardware only saleable by auction. 

Cfniton, Feb. 13, The demand for Broad- 
cloth IS still dull, and we have not heard of any 
sales. Camlets, owing to some parcels having been 
foretsl on the market, are said to have materially 
declined. In Cotton Yam, there is little doing 
at jircscnt, and .is the supplies arc sufficient to 
the di'iiund, no advance m prices is expected. 
Longdoths, iiotwithst.inditig oiir l.ate arrivaKs 
fi.ivo lieen coiisider.ible, have kept up their jirices 
under aste.idy dcin.ind; but turllier supplies are 
likely to .illoit the m.irket. There has been lately 
sonic ciiqiuiK's ior Long Ells, but the importers 
are bolding out for better puces. Hod Iron main- 
tains Its price, but B.ar has l.itcly ileflined. Lead 
h.is improvi'd a little, both in demand and price. 
Our quoUtioiis of Tm Plates are supported, al- 
tfiougli the pre.scnl stock is large. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


ColcuUa, April 14, 1838. 


Bombay y April 21, 18.38. 


Coveriiment .‘securities. 


. l Transfer iamn of I 
< llU5-3hmttrcstpay- Sprem. M 
' able 111 EngLand ) 

'sccoiul I ^ to buy do. 0 

' mg to Number | 


Buy. .Sell. 
Sa. Rs. 

0 14 0 
per cent. 

8 3 8 

2 3pm. 


I per cent. 
4 p('r cent. 


prem. 3 (I 
ihsi’. Co's Rs. 2 4 


2 .3 


Bank Share-s. 

U.niki)fBcngal(Co.n8.4,(«K))Piem-.2,80(» a 2,;)f>0 
I’niuii Bank, i’reiti. (Co. Rs. ],u()0) • . 2.50 a .300 


B.aiik of Bengal Rates. 

niMoiint on private bills 10 per cent. 

DiUo on government andsalary bills .5 do. 

Interest on loans on govt. pa[ier ... , (Jj do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

*>n London, .at (I inonth.s’ sight— to buy, 2x. l\d. (o 
'2,1. , to sell, 2^. 2id. to -Js. .Td. 


Madras, March 21, 1838. 

I'Jon Rpinittablc Lo.an of 8th Aug, 1825, five per 
lent .— 1 to 5 prem. 

jhtto ditto Last five per cent.— 4i prem, 

'iHo ditto Old four per lent.— J disc. 

•hllo New four per < ent.— 1 di'c. 

' “‘jure Bonds— 4 i disc. 

Exchange. 

London, at G months— to buy, 2s. OJd.; to sell, 
U>id, per Madras Rupee. 


Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at G mo, sight, 2s. to 2s. OJd. 
per Bnpee. 

On Cab utt.i, .at 30 days’ sight, 102 to 102.8 Bombay 
Hs. per 100 Co.’s Hiipce'-. 

On Madr.is, at 3(1 days' sight, 100 to lOO.B Bombay 
B<^. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Lo.an of 1822-2.3 Bom. Rs. 

Ditto of 1825-2G, 1 10 to 112 per ditto. 

Ditto of l)l2!)-,-i0, 11 1.8 to 112 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-.3,3, 10G.8 to 10G.10 per do. 
Ditto of 18.35 .'IG, (Company's Rs.) W.12 to 100. 

.5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-.35, 118 to 118.8 
Bom. Rs. 


Singapore, Feb, 15, 1838. 

Exchanges, 

On London— Navy and Treasury Bills, 10 to .30 
d.ays’ sight. 4s. perSp. DoL, none, and wanted; 
Piivate Bills, with snipping documents, G mo. 
sight, 4s. Id, per do., scarce, and wanted ; Ditto, 
without ditto, per do,, no demand. 


Canton, Feb. 13, 1838. 

Exchanges, he. 

OnT.ondon, 6 mo. sight, 48. 5d, to 4s. Gd. per Sp. Dol- 
On Bengal.— Company’s Bills, GO days, 212 to 214 
Co.’s Hs. per 100 Sp. Dols. — Priv.Ue Bills, 30 
days. 21G Co.’.s Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay. Private Bills, 21Cdo„ no transaetmos. 
.Sycee Silver at Linlm, GJ to 7 per cent. prem. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROIJABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR mCNGAL DIRECT. 


Richmond* 

.520 tons. MacLeod 

July 10. 

Portsmoutli. 

Duke of Bedford ... 

720 ... 

.. Bowen 

July 15. 

Portsmouth. 

Madaqascar 

950 ... 

. Walker 

July 21. 

Portsmouth. 

London 

700 ... 

. Wimble 

July 23. 

Portsmouth. 

Sophia 

700 ... 

. MacNair 

July 2.3. 


Scotia 

800 ... 

. Campbell 

July 25, 

Portsmouth. 

Snrl of Ilordwirhe 

1000 ... 

. Henning 

Aug. 1. 

Portsmouth. 

Lord Hurujerfurd ... 

7.30 ... 

. Far<|nharson ... 

Aug. 1. 

Portsmouth. 

Robert Sninil 

750 ... 

. Fiileher 

Aiig. 1. 

Portsmouth, 


FOR MADItAS AM) llENGAL, 



Seunqapqfam 

1000 .... 

.. Doimy 

July 1. 

Portsmouth. 

(diffon 

.jH) .... 

.. (Oven 

July 25. 


Rwu/s’o/* 

700 .... 

.. IMaitin 

Aug. 25. 

Portsmouth. 


FOK CAl*K, MADIIA^, AM) HENt-AL. 


True Briton 

8(X) .... 

,. Beaeli 

July 7. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR 

.MADRAS. 



Lady Flora 

7.50 .... 

. Ford 

Aug 1. 


(Airnotic 

0.50 .... 

. Voss 

Aug. 10. 

Portsmouth. 

Barretfo, Junior ... 

600 .... 

. Saunders 

Aug. 10. 


Wellinqion* 

500 .... 

. Liddell 

Aug. 15. 

Portsmouth. 

Duhe of A ri^yll 

7(X1 .... 

. Bris!ow 

Aug. 20. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR 

ROMRAV. 



Lady Feversham . . . 

500 .... 

. Webster 

July 15. 


Mermaid 

000 .... 

. (3iapman 

July 20. 

Portsmoutli. 

Boyne 

0.50 .... 

. llicbaidson 

July 25, 


Malabar 

700 .... 

. Bollock 

July 20. 

Portsmouth, 

Morley 

578 .... 

. Evans 

July 30. 


Berhshirc\ 

600 .... 

. Clarkson 

Aug. 15. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR BATAMA AM) CHINA. 



George the Fourth 

11-38 .... 

.. Drayner 

July 5. 



FOR 

< EYLON. 



Symmetry 

4-.50 .... 

.. Maekwood 

July 15. 


N.S, ...'. 

GOO 

.. Stcevens 

Aug 20. 



FOR CAPE 

AND CEYLON. 



Warrior 

480 

.. Douthvvaito 

July 7. 



FOR NEW 

SOUTH WALES. 



Earl Durham 

100 ... . 

.. Cnbell 

July 5 


Francia Spaight ... 

400 

.. Sayers 

July 10. 


Perfect 

058 

,. Snell 

July 10. 


Augustus Cirsar .... 

.500 

,. Lacey 

July 20. 


Royal George 

400 .... 

.. Richards 

July 30. 


Lady Nugent 


.. Fawcett 

July 15. 

Gravesend. 

Fairlie* 

755 

■ • Ager 

July 23. 

Plymouth. 


FOR VAN Diemen’s land. 



Augusta Jessie (convict ship) 385 

Edenborough ... 

July 5. 



FOR LAUNCESTON. 



Union 

327 .... 

.. Todd 

July 10. 



FOR HOBART TOWN. 



Hebe 

300 .... 

.. Wishart 

July 14. 


Louisa 

250 

.. Stephenson 

July 25. 



* Touching at the Cape. t Touching Malabar Coast. 


OVERL\ND MAILS for INDIA. 

The next mails for Egypt and India, vui Falmouth, will be despatched from the General-Post- ^ 
on .Saturday, the 7th of July. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


craUutta. 

LAW. 

Session Judge’s Court, Biiauoulpoue, 
January 1. 

Oharee v. Raja Chundun Singh — Tliik 
\va.s a case of very barbarous murder per- 
petrated by a raja. The family of tlic 
raja placed before the bar, for the com- 
mission of this murder, was at one time 
very respectable in these parts ; but owing 
to the rajas, for two or three generations, 
being of unsound mind, the zumindaree 
has been much neglected. I'he last of the 
ancient stock, now arraigned for thewiltul 
murder of Kokeen,/ee//m7t, seems to have 
a touch of the hereditary malady; for it 
does not appear in evidence that tliere was 
any cause ot irritation given by tlie poor 
fellow who has been sacrificed by the 
raja, or koonwur, as he is termed. 

The place where the rajas reside is 
called Muwhar,inpiirgunnah Munceharee, 
lying south-east from the station of Hhau- 
gulpore. The Session Judge was aided in 
the investigation ot this case by the Ma- 
homodan otbeer, but no assessors. 

This case was lirought on by the prose- 
cution of Oharee, the brother ot the de- 
ceased, w'ho represents that his brother 
\vas in the cmiiloy of Raja or Koonwur 
Ctiiinclun Singh, as feclban, or elcphunt- 
(liiver, and accompanied him to Rurhut; 
that when he arrived there, the koonwur, 
wry unaccountably, commenced beating 
his servants, without any cause assigned 
(in evidence) lor such violent jiroceedings ; 
that the irritability of his temper rose to 
such a pitch, that he caused tiis brother to 
be forced into a room, tied, and cut to 
jiicces. The deponent was also ordered 
to be caught, and carried to the jilace of 
cwciuion, but tied for his life, w ithout 
M inting to entreat the koonwur to spare 
that ot his 1)1 other. 

Tile real cause of all these proceedings 
appeared to he this : — A person named 
Rata Ram, mahajun, who was in the in- 
terest of some persons not mentioned 
(probably neighbouring litigant zumin- 
(lars, who had tallcii out on some boundary 
dispute), had been either on a visit to the 
raja, or liad gone to Burhut on business, 
^hile there, the raja seems to have re- 
ceived some serious provocation troni 
Rata Ram, whereupon he sought to do 
him some serious harm, pursuing him with 
a drawn sword. Data Ram took to his 
heels, and escaped the danger to wdiicli he 
was exposed by the exacerbation of the 
’’aja's temper to a degree never known 
hy any of the witnesses to have been seen 
hcforc at any time ; but a horse on which 

>^jm<.J(>urn.N.S.VoL,26,No.l01. 


he had come to Burhut, and wliicli Data 
Ham abandoned to its fate in Jiis pre- 
cipitate flight, fell in the >^ay of the 
koonwur, and on its carcase he wreaked 
his vengeance; the animal was cut to 
pieces by him, with his own hands. Hav- 
ing thus shed the blood of the beast, he 
seems to have sought to spend his rage on 
any object that might tall in his way. 
thifoitunately for Kokeen, lie liappened 
to ratch the eye of his master at this awful ♦ 
crisis of the mania. How the catastrophe 
occurred, the deponent does ^t paiticii- 
laiize; but Jhuhbun Dhaniik is more 
precise in mentioning the details of the 
affair. By the koonwiir's order, Maujea, 
Pulta, Gopal,and BeeseO Goryt, dragged 
thefeelbayi into a shed or kntcliery .standing 
wilhiri an inclosure, through which every 
thing that was transpiiing within could 
be seen and was seen hy the witnesses. 
Two of the individuals (placed at the bar 
as accessaries to the fact), by the raja's 
direction, tied the two legs ot Kokeen to 
a post, while the other tw'O held him fust 
hy his hands against it on the opposite 
side. The laja then drew his swoid, and 
at one stroke ulinosr, severed his head 
from his body. He then almost cut him 
in tw'o hy a stroke w'hich ho levelled at 
his waist; and finally gave him a wound 
in one of his legs, lieesoo Gor\ t, by the 
raja’s order, caused the mutilated lemains 
ot the wretched elophaiit-diiver to lie eon- 
vejed into a neighbouring jungle, but not 
beiore they had anived at an otfensive 
state of decomposition, by having lieen 
tlirowm into one of the close huts within 
the inclosure before mentioned. In the 
jungle, the body was put under the carcase 
of the .slaughtered horse ol Data Rani, iii 
w Inch siiuatioii, ci e long . the hones ot man 
and beast w'ere indiseiimiiiately com- 
mingled. One of the witnesses sw'oie 
that, at the time of the Tudorook or 
Soorathhal. hediscoveied the bones of the 
mohut, by murks of the cuts inflicted by 
the sword of the koonw ur, deeply left on 
the neck-bone, ribs, and thigh-bone of the 
deceased. Having finished the dark deed, 
the raja seems to have recovered from 
the effects of his irritation, and began to 
contiive means to procure the conceal- 
ment of the murder he had perpetrated. 
He prevailed on the people about him 
and in the place (all his ryuts) to give it 
out that Kokeen liad died of cholera ; and 
in which attempt to hush up the foul 
affair, ihc suzawul ot police of that part of 
the country, plainly under the control or 
in the interests of the raja, takes a con- 
spicuous part. 

The raja, a young man of about tweiity- 
fi ve years ol age, pleads not guil ty , and men- 
(2C) 
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tions the story of Kokeen’s havinp; died 
by cholera. The four accessories try to 
excuse themselves as well as they can ; 
but give a very clear and particular detail 
of the progress and consummation of the 
catastrophe. One of the witnesses, 
Seebun Uhanuk, spoke the Hmdustanee 
remarkably well, though he was an in- 
habitant of the foot of the hills, a site 
usually occupied by Sountars, Bhooneas, 
and other semi-.savage races, that have 
branched out from the great trunk ot lligli- 
landers occupying the huge range that 
extends from Bchar to the Deccan. But 
this witness prevaricated a good deal, and 
the Court found it necessary to warn him 
of the serials consequences of being found 
guilty of perjury. Some ot the witnesses, 
bcMug Puliareeas, were sworn on a little 
.salt put on a knife and washed down into 
their mouths, while others wore sworn on 
a piece of tiger’s skin put intotheii hands. 
It was mentioned by some of the wit- 
nesses, that the young raja had exhibited 
uiieipiivocdl signs of distraction, whether 
as a hereditary malady, or produced by 
constant addiction to excessive dnnking. 
The w^ords used to express this distraction 
were hurhutv (‘ want ot sell- possession,’) 
and huhuha (‘.straying’), states of mind 
which might have been occasioin'd by the 
inordinate use of ardent liquor, which 
Seebun Dhaiiook (!alled brarnly, from the 
colour of it ; but the Inpior was evidently 
muhooka sliurah, a liquor distilled from 
the flower of the hnssia lalifolui, and sold 
to an enormous extent all over Hindus- 
tan, to the great misery of the people, 
hut w'ith great advantage to the resources 
of the state. The Iniuor represented to 
have been used w^as remarkably strong or 
(lonble-distiiled, called by the witness 
chouance (or tour annas a bottle), 'i'his 
in Bengal would be culled doatushuh, or 
vulgarly f/nrtfsi'rt, siiflicient to drive the most 
sober head into utter rabidness. 

The raja’s sanity being called into 
question, the civil surgeon, wdio had ob- 
served him attentively since his impiison- 
meiit, on trial, was called upon to depose 
to the real state of his intellects, wdiieh 
he did, stating that he had carefully ex- 
amined his looks, manners, and replies 
to questions j)ut to him, and saw no in- 
dication of insanity. The law-officer pro- 
duced his futwah, purporting that tfic 
prisoners Maiijeea, Pulta Gopal, and 
Beesoo Goryt, were proved to have aided 
Koonwur Chundun Singh in killing Ko- 
keeri, and were deserving of discretionary 
punishment hytazeer; and tliat Koonwur 
Chundun Singh was found guilty of the 
wilful murder of Kokeen, and was worthy 
of the extreme penalty of the law (agoobut- 
i-shudeed), and may therefore be punished 
capitally. 

The Court (Mr. T. Wyatt) coincidcil 
in the verdict of the law-officei, and or- 


dered the Tootdad to be forwarded to the 
Nizamut Adalnt for final orders. 

January 3. 

Gundoree is brought up as an accessory 
to the murder of Bukhtawur,a8lave,oii the 
prosecution of Soomeree, the brother, and 
Khoshalo, the sister of Bukhtawur. The 
circumstances of the case were these. The 
deceased was the slave of Shoojait, and 
whether from ill-treatment, or (as one of 
the witnesses represents, as having heard 
from one of the defendants) owing to his 
having made away with a bullock of Shoo- 
jait, he had disappeared, and did not make 
his appearance till nine or ten months 
alterwards. One afternoon, as Gundoree 
w'as going about some business, he met 
Bukhtawur, who, on seeing the other, 
fled, pursued by him, but made his escape. 
He took refuge in the house of his brother 
Soomeree. When it grew dai k, his place 
of refuge w’as heset by Muksood, Shoojait, 
Khoorshed, Bl^ha^llt, &c., with lighted 
torches in their hands. Two ot them 
forced their w'ay into tlie house, seized, 
hound, and dragged him forth from it. 
Gurnloree, who was evidently the ferret to 
his party, urged them to heat him, which 
they did. and then conveyed him to the 
house of one .Theerigun, jamadar. The 
assailants woie followed by the prosoeii- 
tois, who gave a very clear and particular 
account ot the horrid transactions that 
ensued 'J'hcir brother was hoisted by his 
hair to the root or chopper ot a verandah, 
and suspended there, his hands tied he- 
Jiind Inni, and each of liis legs to a post on 
the right and Icit. Having thus reduced 
liim to a state of litter helplessnc.ss, and 
without the pow-er ot struggling to free 
himself from the doom that awaited him, 
they commenced boating him with a goad, 
such as is u.scd in driving bullocks, and is 
usually pointed with a piece of iron. They 
must have heat liim very violently, for it 
is alleged that they broke his waist, anil 
marks ot the punctures made by the iron 
were seen m several parts ot his body. 
He remained in this fearful position, sub- 
ject to the torments inflicted on him, the 
whole night, when nature was overpower- 
ed, and death put an end to his sufleriiigs. 
Ills body was then lowered to the ground, 
liiiiidoiee loosing his hair from the roof. 
Two ot the murderers remained to watch 
the body, but the rest, with the prisoner 
at the bar, went away. But it does not 
appear that lie had a hand in beating and 
tormenting him. 

Gundoree states the facts nearly as re- 
presented by the prosecutor and prose- 
cutrix, but denies having taken part in the 
means that had been resorted to, to kij 
Bukhtawur. He had expostulated witti 
the murderers, but unsuccessfully. A«or, 
a witness for the defendant, corroborates 
much of the above, but did not see Gun- 
dorec beating (he deceased. 
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The Court was assisted by the Maho* 
niedari law-oflicer. At the close of the 
examination of the case, the Court in- 
formed the culprit, that the crime for which 
he stood arraigned was proved against him, 
and tliat the proceedings would be for- 
warded to the Sudder Nizamut, the result 
at which will, in due time, be made known 
to him. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

riTTLK TIBET. 

The Ai/ra Ukhhar has a letter fiom 
Mr. Vigtie, an English traveller in Cen- 
tral Asia, dated Lahore, 11th January, 
the object of wliich is to create an in- 
terest in favour of Ahmet Shah, the llu- 
]ah, or “ Ergylfo,’* of llultistan, or Little 
Tibet, as a return for his kindness to 
Jhitish travellers, by endeavouring to 
seciiie to him the good wishes of the In- 
dian community. 

Mr. Vigne states that, in the summer 
of IbJo, ho sent him woid Iroin Kashmir 
tliat he was coming to see him. “IIis 
viikcel (Kasym Khan) met me on the 
moiniiig of departure with a most civil 
110 ( 0 . At five days’ march from Iskar- 
doli T was met by one of hi« sons, Ach- 
iiiot All Khun, and on the next day by 
Aliinet Shall himself, who had come rims 
irti for the purpose of protection and 
wi'leome. IIo there ilestroyed a large 
liiiiidof plunderers that would have crossed 
my path that very moining. In conse- 
((lieiiec of the lateness of the season, I 
leinaincd only two months in his country ; 
l)iit nothing could exceed the kindness 
with which I was treated there Ani- 
iiuls, minerals, tiuits, ivc., and in tact 
oviay tiling that the country |»rodueed, 
woio smit (or, and ordered to be hi ought 
to me: he himself attended me on a 
week’s eveursiuii to Die northward, ami 
I was fiecly allowed to visit fuit«, to 
wliicli access was forbidden even to Ins 
own sons. After joining in the festivities 
'Iniiiig the Commandei-in-cliief’s visit to 
L.ilioio, I again, in the spring of last year, 
pioceeded thioiigb Kashmir to Tibet, 
'vith the inaliarajali’s jicrmi-ssion to go 
llntlier by any road that pleased me. I 
iwitcd with Itunjcet Sing on the most ex- 
cellent terms, and he oidercd the Rajah 
Ihvaii Smg, in my presence, to give me a 
guard of twenty-four men as far as Ladak, 
fmd in fact to provide me with all neces- 
''iiry assistance. The rajah himself told 
me he was my friend, and would give me 
five liimdied men in time of need. How 
fiiese kind orders were obeyed will be 
in the sequel. With tlie assistance 
“f tile Little Tibetiaiis, I was enabled to 
my horses over passes that at that 
time were covered with deep and track- 
•evs snow. Ahmet Shah (although lame) 
‘‘dvuiiced three days to meet me, and to 


give me the heartiest welcome. I soon 
asked him, if it were possible to go to 
Gilgheet ; he said, no, but that he was 
making arrangements for me. As there 
was no time to be lost, I made up my 
mind to visit the left source of the In- 
dus. * In two days after my arrival at 
Iskardoh, 1 was again, by the kindness of 
Ahmet Shah, on my way towards the 
Nubra Sob, with a strong guard, com- 
manded by bis son Achmet Ali Khan, 
and a number of attendants carrying suf- 
ficient provision for the whole party for 
five or six w'eeks ! The horse-path lies 
in tlie bed of the river. 1 was on the 
move too early in the year, and very un- 
fortunately, in consequence of 4iere being 
too miicli water in tlic bed of the river, 
we were obliged to walk along tlie very 
narrow and dangerous paths over the bare 
granite rock by its side. T found them 
too slippery for me, and turned liack from 
a fear of falling through giddiness. I ac- 
cordingly cut across the mountains to the 
Ladak froiiiier. It was soon intimated 
to me by Rajah (iulab Sing’s sepalices, 
that 1 ought not to bring an armed force 
from Little Tibet upon Ins frontier, and 
1 felt myself obliged to disim’os my friends 
the Rultecs, and piocccd to Ladak with- 
out them. But the character of Giilah 
Sing’s government NOtm became npiiarent. 
On tlie first day, 1 saw a single se])iilice 
dining lime or ten Ladakces bcf’oie him 
like a Hock of shec]); and when I arrived 
at Ladak, I soon found that they were 
detci mined to thiow every possible ol)- 
sMele III my way. For nearly thiee weeks 
I and my servants weie siilijectcd to iin- 
reinitted and ^ystematie insult. A bridge 
over the Indus was burnt by older ol the 
Siklis, and a forged note was written to 
me, in winch I am charged witli having 
set It on flic. No Iminan being was 
allowed to visit me, and even the cows, 
and sheep, and goaf; of the country weie 
diivcn out of my sight. Mhen I soiiglit 
to purchase any thing in the biiz.iars, ,ill 
was liidden ; and some of those whom I 


* The loft source of the Indus is in a very l.irp 
iki*, known by the name of the Nnhm So/i. lls 
luiition i!. voiy elevated, beiiig hurrouiKicd by 
laeiers .uid snowy ne.ikv. A few years at^o, the 
lace of egress got uainiiiod up witli icc, a^^vast 
ody of water w.is thus lickl “ cn potc/oc,” the 
arriers burst with its weight, and a inighly tor- 
mt swept along the valky of the river, doing 
asL havot even as far as Iskardoh. N ubra Soh is 
bout fourteen days' inarch from I.adak towards 
^arkund, by the road which follows up the bed 
f the river. Two days beyond it is Karakorum, 
low lull about sixty feet lu height, which rises 
r<im the centre of a stony and desolate plain of 
cveral days march, and of lower elevation than 
he mountains .iliout the Nuhr.i .Soh. 1 1 has snow 
ipon It m summer, and its name, which signifies 
ti Ladakee ‘ the sweetmeat or sugar nluin, is 
iven antithetically by travellers from Ladak to 
i^arkuiid, on account of its bleak .ind desolate ap- 
learanee. The two great branches of the Indus, 
,ne said to be from tfte Lake Mansuravvur visi ed 
ly Mr. Moorcroft, and the other from lie Nuln.i 
mh, join only a few miles above the vale ot Iskar- 
loh. "^Thetc is not much diffciciice in tlie body ol 
vaters at the junction. 
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oddrefised were threatened or beaten. 
An old Fatan, a sirdar, residing at Loo< 
diana, who carae on the first day to pay 
his respects, was abused by a passing 
sepahec, even wliilst talking to me in my 
tent, and never ventured near me again ; 
two lamas or priests were treated in the 
same way. A haji, one of those Yar- 
kimders who gave Captain Warden, at 
Homhay, the information to be found in 
his excellent paper on Yarkund, and 
whom I had known both in Loodiana 
and Kashmir, addressed mein the street, 
‘ had I just anived?’ He was remarked, 
followed, and very severely beaten. I de- 
manded assistance in pcr.son, in the 
strongest terms, and in the maharajah's 
name, from the Uajah of Ladak. He 
was frightened, but said ho could do 
nothing for fear of Gulab Sing.* 1 con- 
trived, however, to visit Nubra, four days 
beyond Ladak to the northwanl, and 
found myself near the nominal boundary 
of Gulab Sirig’.s late acquisitions. The 
poor IJhoots were everywhere Idting their 
liaiids and eyes tor the coming of the 
Knglisli. Every one at Ladak would 
have been glad to assist me; but such was 
the terror inspired by some six or seven 
Sikh ruthuns, that no one— even the most 
resjiectable merchants — dare visit me, 
or Hssi'^t me in the purchase of a single 
seer of flour. I at length left the 
])lace in disgust. When I arrived at the 
villages on the frontier towaids Little 
Tibet, the villagers were eager to assist 
me with carriage, kc. For their civility 
to me, they weie all driven ott towards 
T^adak, men, women, and children ' 
What is my reception again in Ahmet 
Shah’s country? As soon as intelligence 
of my return arrives, his son is again sent 
to meet me, and to conduct me with every 
attention to Iskaidoh ; and the old ‘cock 
of the rock’ himself, although lame, leaves 
his strong-hold tor the same jmrpose. 
He expressed the utmost indignation at 
the treatment I Inid received at Ladak ; 
said that the Rajah of Ladak was a 
coward, and that he would not have dared 
to have used me so if he hud been pre- 
sent. He had offered, and no doubt 
would have dune so, to conduct me him- 
self to Ladak. This, of course, I refused. 
I now determined to try and reach 
Gilglieet. 1 wais sent round to Astor, 
or Assor, a tributary valley, and crossed 
the dividing mountains. The summit 
was more than sixteen thousand feet in 
height, and five glaciers were in sight 
there ; at the same time ropes were 
brought into yilay to jirevent our lioises 
from falling into the cre\iccs of the ice. 

• The present Haj.ih of I.atfak was a sen-ant of 
the legitimate rajah, and was jdaecd on the mus- 
nud hy Gulab Sing and his brother, after they had 
taken the country. 'I’he old rajah is under sur- 
vcillance near Ladak, and his son icsidcs in 
/Spiia. 


Astor and Gilglieet are valleys, which 
may l>e here said to dehonche at right 
angles on the Indus. Gilgheet is on the 
north bank. T had sent two of my ser- 
vants to Gdglieet, with a present to the 
rajah; they were kindly received, and 
all was in good ‘ train’ tor my visit, j 
pushed along the south hank of the A«tor 
river, thinking that if I received an invi- 
tation to cross the Indus to Gilgheet, I 
should he ready without delay ; on the 
other hand, were I refused, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Indus at that 
spot. A more magnificent mountain view 
could not be conceived. The noble river 
itself was flowing at a depth of several 
thousand feet below me, and its course 
was visible, almost to its debouchure on 
the plains of Feshawur. Here there 
leally was some danger to he appre- 
hended from robbers, and Ahmet Shah, 
in Ids great anxiety, had contrived that 
my guard should accumulate from day to 
day, to not much less than 130 mouii- 
taineers, commanded hy his son. Had I 
waited lor an answer, as I was advised to 
do, at the killah of Astor, a distance of 
two days’ march from the spot I had ad- 
vanced to, all would have been well ; liut 
directly theydieard in Gilgheet that I bad 
so large a force with me, they became 
alarmed, and another bridge over the In- 
dus was destroyed by iliem. Rut fur 
this, T could easily have visited Chitral, 
or Little Kasgliar, &c. Time obliged 
me to return towards Kashmir and the 
Punjab. 

“ Dr. Henderson visited Ladak and 
Nubra before I did, and, but for his de- 
tention at the former place, would ha\c 
been long before me at Iskardoh. He 
had left i.,adak, or rather Leh (Ladak 
being the name of the country and not of 
the capital), and was on his way to Little 
Tdjet, when the old rajah of Ladak be- 
came suspicious of his disguise, and sent 
a party alter him, by whom he was taken 
and ill-used. This happened at a village 
called l^ulutgie. A man, a lama, and his 
Sister, of the place, were very kind to 
him, and received him into their house. 
1 passed this place at first with my 
friends the Bultees ; every one turned 
out to meet us, and these two lamas 
amongst them, who were introduced to 
me as having been kind to Dr. Hender- 
son. Dr. Henderson afterwards found 
his way to Iskardoh, where ho threw off 
his disguise of character, and received 
every attention from Ahmet Shah. It 
was late in the year-hut necessary that 
he should leave Iskardoh hy the pass to 
Astor, which I have already noticed. 
Ahmet Shah sent a large number of men, 
who trampled down a path for him m 
the new snow, and so dangerous did the 
ascent appear, that the Bultees them- 
selves objected to proceed. Henderson 
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told them they were a set of women, and 
niatle them conduct him to the top, where 
Jie sat down to boil his thermometer; 
without such assistance, an escape by any 
of these passes from Little Tibet at that 
time would have been utterly impossible. 
The nearest passes from Yarkund to 
Kashmir lie through the country of Ahmet 
Shah ; and were he to be any way en- 
couraged, I believe he could be success- 
fully employed as a medium through 
which many, perhaps all, of the mountain 
tribes, to the westward of Little Tibet, 
could be brought to a friendly under- 
standing with the Indian Government, 
and that eventually he might become the 
nucleus of a dynasty in those parts, 
which, all circumstances considered, 
might not be without its use. 

“The whole of the passes from Great 
Tibet to Kashmir arc in the hands of 
Giilah Sing, or his brothers. Their inso- 
lence is intolerable. Their interest is 
one and the same, and ‘ the powers tliat 
be’ m Kashmir are more under the iiiHu- 
ence of the rajahs than ot the maha- 
lajali himself. For several months in 
the year the direct roads from Little 
'I'lliet to Kashmir arc impassable from 
snow. T'lmt by Duras, which lies be- 
t\veen Great and Little Tibet, is open 
for toot passengers all the year, and the 
kni,ids (runners) from Little Tibet are 
obliged to use it in the winter : but an 
assumed right of detention has been ex- 
ercised by Gulab Sing’s sepahees ; and 
such is the unpleasant treatment that 
Ahmet Shah’s messengers have before 
now received, that few will come by that 
road unless it be actually a matter of 
necessity. It is now doubtful whether 
any communication can pass with safety. 
Tlie maharajah kno\vs very little of 
the real state of his mountain terri- 
tories north of the Punjab ; and I 
believe that the ignorance in which 
he remains, in consequence of the dread 
which all around him have of the displea- 
sure of the rajahs, could be most justly 
offered as an excuse for the enormities 
which are still occasionally taking place, 
alinost within hearing of the roar of the 
British cannon at Loodianali. 

“ The acts of Gulab Sing have ever 
marked him as a tyrant. About six 
months ago, when a petty rebellion took 
place at l^onah (on the road to Kash- 
mir), this modern Jiigurtha caused thice 
ot his prisoners to be skinned alive in his 
presence ; and when the executioner hesi- 
tated, he asked him if it were his lather 
or his brother that he was operating upon, 
that he was so chicken-hearted ! The 
skins were afterward,s sewn together, 
stuffed with grass, the heads were fastened 
on the shoulders, the hands were tied 
together in an altitude of supplication, 
ami the fingers were supported so as to 


remain in an erect posture ; Gulab Sing 
publicly telling his son to take a lesson of 
the art of government, which might be of 
use to him hereafter. This is all true, 
but the maharajah knows nothing of it, 
and no one dare inform him. Such is the 
man who, but a few years ago, was a 
sowar in the service of the old Rajah of 
Jumina— the master whom he decapi- 
tated, and of whose possessions he is now 
lord and master himself ; and such is the 
man who has long threatened, now 
threatens, and has once attempted to 
penetrate to his strong-holds. 

“ The ancestors of Ahmet Shah have 
reigned in Little Tibet from times beyond 
which they have no information in the 
country. The reduction of Little Tibet 
will complete a military circle around 
Kashmir, which would then be Invaded 
by the rajalis on the instant of the ma- 
harajah’s death: and it is my opinion, 
that a mere order from the maharajali 
would be liardly sufficient to restrain them 
from again attempting it soon, and per- 
haps successfully. Hut I confine myself 
to tacts and probabilities. It is probable 
that my visits to Little Tibet may have 
been the innocent cause of exciting hopes 
uliich are not to he realized ; and that if 
so, Ahmet Shah would become a laugli- 
ing stock to his mountain neighbours ; 
but that is not my fault, nor Hen- 
derson’s.” 

TRIAL HY ORDEAL. 

At the Police-office, April 7th, Mr. 
Swinhoe, attorney at law, having been 
robbed of a watch and chains, his servants 
underwent the ordeal of eating parched 
rice. Of five persons, whom the thana- 
dar of the Chatitlpaul Ghaut thanah 
ushered this day before the magistrate, 
two liad eaten this parched rice as a pala- 
table substitute for their lunch; but the 
remaining three, either from a conscious- 
ness of guilt, or fear, or some unaccount- 
able cause, could not, in spite of all their 
efforts, contrive to swallow the stuff. 
They were consequently suspected to be 
the thieves, and as such lianded up be- 
fore the magistrate, who expressed his 
surprise that these three men could not 
eat their portion of the rice with the same 
freedom us the other two had done, and 
after asking them the reason of this im- 
pediment in their swallows, failing to 
elicit any reply, he remanded the pri- 
soners, and directed the thanadar to make 
further inquiries into this affair, and 
report on it to him at a future day. 

CORRESPONDENCE OP NATIVE JUDGES. 

The Sudder Dewanny Adawlut have 
circulated the following instructions to 
the several Zilluli Judges, on the subject 
of the mode of address to be adopted by 
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native judges, when corresponding on 
matters of business with natives of rank. 

1st. Principal Sudder Ameens will 
correspond direct by roohoocarries with 
all covenanted officers of Government, 
except the secretaries to Government, the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the Board of 
Revenue, or any military officers, in re- 
gard to whom the present practice is to 
be continued. 

2nd. Sudder Ameens and Moonsiffs 
will forward all communications to cove- 
nanted officers as heretofore, through the 
European judges, except communications 
to such officers as are parties to suits before 
them, in which case, they will bo addressed 
direct to the officer w hom they may con- 
cern. 

ffrd. The native judges, of every grade, 
will correspond direct with natives of 
rank. 

In communicating the .above instruc- 
tions to the native judges, the Zdlah 
Judges have been particularly desiied to 
impress upon them the propriety of ob- 
serving a proper respect towards all na- 
tives of rank, with whom it may be ne- 
cessary to correspond on official inatteis, 
and addressing them in the form .and style 
employed on like occasions by the Euro- 
pean judge of the district. In like man- 
ner, natives of rank will be icquired to 
pay proper respect to die native judges, 
adopting as a general rule the forms of 
address laid dow n in the Court’s Circular 
of the Hth Decembei 18:12. 


ROIfILKUND. 

The visit of the Governor-gener.al to 
Uoliilkund is, we presume, Uikeii with a 
view of inquiring into the state of that 
district, and certainly in no part of these 
provinces is tlie presence of his lordship 
more required. Tins district, l)Otbby cli- 
mate and soil, is the most favoured in 
Hindustan, and one lliat offers the strong- 
est inducement to the European capitalist ; 
but all is counteracted by its indolent and 
bigolted Mussulman population. J'lie mo- 
di rn history of this favoured district 
shows on a small scale the invariable con- 
sequences of Mussulman conquest. Prior 
to the appearance of tliis people, the 
Hindu intiabilaius availed themselves of 
the resources of the province, and by 
their industry and commetcial enterpiise 
established a considerable traffic in every 
direction. With the appeaiance of the 
Afghan Mussulmans, this lloniishing state 
of things unrlcrw ent a change ; capital was 
gradually transferred to other districts, 
trade declined by a considerable emigra- 
tion of the industrious Hindu popula- 
tion, until at length the resources of the 
country ceased to be called forth, beyond 
the extent absolutely required by its indo- 
lent, licentious, and rapacious conquerors 


for their common wants. In thii coodU 
tion it remained until it came into the 
possession of the British, when it gra- 
dually improved, but in a degree trifling 
to what it was capable of. Tfie lazy 
Mussulmans were still the principal pro- 
prietors, and worse, were able, from the 
laxity with which our Government ma- 
naged (he country, to follow their old 
liubitsof turbulence and of oppression to- 
wards their Hindu fellow-sulijects. Their 
recent outrages at Sliajehanpoor and 
Bareilly afford sufficient proof that this 
state of things continues ; and that unless 
some wholesome restraint be imposed 
upon the Mussulmans, and a due obedi- 
ence to law exacted from them, the con- 
dition of Kohilkund will daily become 
worse, until a vigorous remedy will be 
absolutely necessary, not only for the 
safety of the Hindus of the place, but 
the maintenance of our own authority. 
Tlie pacification of the district, and resto- 
ration to good order, may be effected 
quietly, if the Governor-general is only 
determined to do so. The Mussulman 
distuibers have long been treated with the 
systematic foibearaiice of our Govern- 
ment, which they have misconstrued into 
timidity. The civil oiliniiiistration of a 
great portion of the district has long been 
defective, both from an Iiijudieiuus selec- 
tion of officers, and the employment of 
too few of them; thus, for instance, the 
town of Sliajehanpoor, with a turbulent 
population of ,50,000 inhabitants, is al- 
lotted to a m.igistrate and Iw'O assistants, 
but is gcneially managed by an assistant 
and a few companies of sepoys. 'I'his 
civil and military force is obviously insuf- 
ficient for the projier coercion of a popu- 
lation, of which principal a portion is 
composed of IMiissulmans, wrapped up in 
silly conceit of their own piowess. The 
most congenial as well as convincing ar- 
gument with Mussulmans, in favour of 
pr«)per obedience to the law, is /arcc, and 
this we must use. Instead of a small 
delacliment of artillery and a couple of 
regiments of native infantry, at thehead- 
quarlers of the liisliict, Bareilly, then* 
should be a strong body of artillery and 
five or six regiments of native infantry, 
with one of Europeans. The effect the 
last would produce, would wondei fully 
facilitate the restoration of the district to 
order. Without a resort to some sucli 
steps, it will be to no purpose to write 
lengthy, fine-drawn minutes, or draw up 
el.iborate leports, - the common measures 
of our Government. The resumption 
now pioceeding throughout the district 
will increase the disaffection of the Mus- 
sulman population ; mildness will be con- 
strued into timidity, and the result of the 
whole will, in no unlikelihood, be an 
plosion of the most set iotis nature. We 
have seen one at Bareilly : the satne 
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cfluses that ga?e rise to that are in more 
active operation at the present day, and the 
minds of the people still more unsettled. 
— Agra Ukhbar. 

UNION BANK. 

A special general meetingof proprietors 
was held on 14th April at the Union liank, 
on the requisition of thirfy-two proprietors, 
lor the purpose of considering certain 
piopositions for increasing the capital stock 
of the bank; Mr. A. F. Smith in the chair. 

The following resolutions were then 
unanimously agreed to ; — 

“ That the present capital of the bank be 
doubled, by raising forty lacs of Co’s. Rs. 
by the addition of 4,000 shares of Co’s, 
lis, 1,000 each, so as to make the capital of 
the bank eighty lacs in all. 

“ That the shares be distributcil among 
the proprietors rateably, and in proportion 
to their present interests. 

“ That the sum of at least ten lacs, or 
1,000 sliares, be payable in cash, every six 
months, the first payment to be com- 
pleted at latest on the 1st .Tamiary 1830, 
the second by tlie 1st July 1839, and so 
on. 

“ That each proprietor be hound to 
take up and pay cash for ono-fouith of his 
additional inteiest in complete shares, on 
01 before the 31st Uecember, and 30th 
.June, of each year, during the period of 
two jeari from the lat July next, pio- 
\ided that no fractional paits of shares be 
allowed to be taken up; and that such 
sli.u'es as cannot be taken pursuant to the 
terms of this and the 3d resolution, he 
sold by auction on or about the 15th Fe- 
bruary and August, aftei each half-yearly 
peiiod, for the benefit of proprietors not 
faking up or obtaining new shares. 

“ That notwithstanding the above reso- 
lutions, each proprietor have the option of 
taking up all or any portion of his new 
shares, immediately, or at any period, on 
paying for the same in c.ish. 

‘‘ I'liat parties, on paying for the new 
‘'lock, shall receive dividends /;ro-/v//(f,rioin 
ihe quarter-day next ensuing the pay- 
ment. 

“ That notwithstanding the above reso- 
lutions, such extension of time as the Di- 
ft^ctois may deem necessary be allowed 
•u absentee proprietors, or in any special 

cases 

“ That the issue of bank-notes .shall be 
limited to one-fourth of the paid-up ca- 
pital,” 

A correspondent of the Hurkaru cen- 
fures this measure, ns uncalled-for and 
hazardous. He cites the published opi- 
>ilon of Mr. William Martin, a partner in 
^essrs. Cockerell and Co.’s house, a 
pmeetorinthe Bank of Bengal and Union 
"ifi'k, to this efiPect ; “ No doubt an addi- 


tion of capital would be advantageous to 
the country if gradually introduced ^ arising 
from the projits of trade ; if so brotigbt in, 
it would be highly beneficial ; but I sub- 
mit that its sudden introduction, seeking 
employment without much fear of risk, 
will a^ord a ready means to forward the 
views of speculators, will derange the 
present order of things, affect existing 
contracts, and lead to incalculable mis- 
chief.” The writer adds “ If these forty 
lacs be gradually subscribed by an addi- 
tion of ten every six months, I believe no 
mischief will arise; but if they be sud- 
denly introduced, and more especially if 
the capitalists at the same moment give 
life to the new bank, both they and the 
country will have to deplore the disregard 
of Mr. Martin’s warning.” 

The Calcutta Courier, in reporting the 
proceedings at the meeting, states; ” Mr. 
Longuevillc Clarke alluded to the state, 
inents lately made, that the issue of notes 
endangered the safety of the bank. Now, 
as this issue was under five lacs, and the 
paid-up capital was forty, he treated it as 
a piece of the wildest nonsense which 
could be uttered by the most reckless as- 
sertors. He thought, however, that it 
would boas well to counteract these at- 
tempts by publicly limiting the extent of 
the issues ; and be therefore moved tliat in 
no case should they exceed one-foiirth of 
the paid-iiji capital. Mr. W. F. Fergiis- 
son agreed that it was idle to suppose 
that the safety of the bank could be en- 
dangered by the small issue of notes ; but 
tbeie was a great inconvenience occasioned 
to those who banked tlicre, and could not 
get Bank of Bengal notes, which alone 
were receivable in the Government offices. 
Colonel Young staled that Bengal Bank 
notes were always paid to those who put 
* B.B.’ on their cheques, but it was not 
expecting loo much from the proprietors 
and diiectors, in looking to them to aid 
their own circulation, when they did not 
require notes for the Government offices, 
Mr. Dickens said that attempts had al- 
ready been making to obtain the exclusive 
privilege of issue for the Government 
Bank, but the right to issue, which the 
Union Bank enjoyed, w.as too great an 
obsUicIe in the way. It could not be 
taken from them, and they should theie- 
fore not part with it, but on terms which 
may guard them from inconvenience, and 
not place them in the power of a rival es. 
tablishinent, who might refuse to supply 
them with notes,’’ 

The Hurkaru says: '‘The meeting 
separated with great unanimity, and mu- 
tual congratulations on having, as was 
confidently alleged, ‘put a stopper’ on 
that ‘ Johnny Newcomc,’ whose intentions 
wc have lately heard so much about.” 
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BAKK OF BEKOAt. 

A meeting of the proprietors of the Bank 
of Bengal was held on the 24th April, Mr. 
H.T. Prinsep in the chair, when it was 
resolved: 

“ That it is expedient to increase the ca- 
pital stock of the Bank of Bengal.” 

“ That it is expedient that the increase 
should he of such amount as to allow upon 
each share a proportion of new stock that 
may be expressed in even thousands, viz. 
upon the share of Rs. 4,000, an incieasu of 
one-fourth, or one- half, or three-fouiths.” 

“ That it is desirable (whether or not the 
Government relinquish its share of the new 
stock) that the capital should be increased 
one-half, so that, in case the Government 
should determine to take its share of new 
stock, that the capital be increased by the 
sum of Rs. 37,50,000, and in the event of 
Government declining (as on the late aug- 
mentation) to take its share, the capital be 
increased by the sum of Rs, 32,(X),000.” 

(As an amendment) “ That, in orderto 
prevent the capital exceeding one crore of 
rupees, the increase be one quarter of each 
existing share, and nut one-half. 

“ That the holdeis of fractions of the 
present share of Rs. 4,000, receive their 
share of the proposed increase, by an auc- 
tion sale for their beneht. 

“ That the proprietors, whether absent 
or present, shall, as in the last increase, 
have eighteen months fiom the date of the 
sanction of such increase of stock by the Go- 
vernor-general in Council, to pay the value 
of the shares they may respectively become 
entitled to ; but inasmuch as itisexpedient 
that the Dank should havethe immediate use 
and benefit of such portion of such increased 
capital as can be supplied without detri- 
ment to the interests of absent proprietors, 
resolved, that all ])roprieiors shall have the 
option of paying into the Bank the amount 
of the value of the new stock they may 
respectively become entitled to, immedi- 
ately such sanction of Government has 
been obtained, and that they shall be enti- 
tled to receive their half-yearly dividend 
on such new stock, to be calculated from 
the 1st day of July, or the 1st day of Janu- 
ary (as the case may be) next after they 
may have made such payment. 

** That our directors be requested to take 
into consideration the possibility of making 
arrangements for the payment of dividends 
to proprietors in England, and to report 
the result of their deliberations to the next 
general meeting.” 

The chairman then stated, that with re- 
ference to the proposition agreed to at the 
hst meeting of proprietors, for increasing 
the sum at disposal for establishment, the 
majority of directors had come to a resolu- 
tion to apply to Government to obtain a 
deputy secretary, to be appointed from 
amongst its servants, but had received a 


reply from the President in Council, refus- 
ing to appoint a civil servant to the office. 
To this resolution, four directors were dis- 
sentient, and three minutes are recorded. 
The chairman added, that no further steps 
had yet been taken by the directors to ap. 
propriute the surplus funds voted. 

After a few observations from Mr. Cragg, 
in favour of appointing a deputy from per! 
sons unconnected with the Government it 
was resolved, ncm. con.^ that the directors 
should take such measures as they might 
deem necessary and proper to provide for 
the increasing business of the Bank, and 
report the same to the next meeting. 

The above resolutions were far from 
being adopted und voce. The Conner states 
that, on the second resolution, Mr. Cragg 
opposed it. He did not see that such iiu 
ciease was necessary, and with reference 
to anticipated piofits, the result of increased 
discount transactions, he thought it very 
probable that the rate may be in four 
montlis reduced from ten to six per cent. 
Mr. Mangles said, the argument of Mr, 
Cragg was precisely the same as that made 
use of by the shareholders when the last 
increase of the capital was proposed, and 
which, it was now entirely unnecessary to 
remind the shareholders, had been proved 
erroneous. His opinion was, that the maxi- 
mum amount of capital now required for 
the purpose of the Bank would, in a few 
years, be the minimum amount required, 
and that, too, without much diminution in 
the rate of discount; but should he be 
wrong in his opinion, he for one— -and there 
were others for w hom ho could answer — 
would prefer having a small interest for a 
large capital, than a large interest for a 
small capital, invested in the Bank of Ben- 
gal, He took occasion to say, that the pro- 
posed increase was not brought forward at 
the present moment in consequence of de- 
monstrations in other quarters ; the pro])o- 
lal had been long contemplated by Mr. E. 
Macnagliten, and by himself. Mr. Cragg 
thought it might be as well, before the bu- 
siness was further entered into, to inquire 
if any arrangements had been made with 
reference to the establishment of branch 
banks. The chairman replied that there 
had not, in consequence of there being em- 
ployment for the Bank’s capital in Cal- 
cutta. Mr. C. Prinsep thought it would be 
a kind of suicide to admit the public to 
participate in the profits of the Bank, by 
increasing the capital As to the argument 
that the course proposed would stay the 
establishment of other banks, he said, so 
long as the Bank of Bengal had exclusive 
privileges in the circulation of their notes, 
the more numerous other banks, the better 
for the proprietors ; other banks could on y 
operate as feeders, taking off their 
which were the main source of profit. Mr. 
Mangles reminded the meeting that they 
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had committed suicide two years ago by 
increasing their capital, and he had not any 
doubt but that the contemplated measure 
would produce similar advantages. Mr. 
Leach thought the note circulation had 
reached its maximum, and if they were 
taken off' by the feedtMs, it would be to 
return them to the Bank. Mr. H. T. Prin- 
sep, a? a Government director, treated the 
proposed increase as a matter of indiffer- 
ence, and so he thought the Government 
would look at it; but, ns a private shate- 
holder, he much doubled the expediency 
of the measuie. The contemplated increase 
of profit must arise out of an increased dis- 
count business; the proposed additional 
capital would not add to the note circula- 
tion, or to the number of deposits. Now, 
the parties who weie content to employ 
their capitals in discounts, might do so in 
ilieir own offices. Mr. Mangles said he 
could not turn his olfice into a discount 
shop, and he much doubted if the cliairman 
would be so efficient a public servant, were 
he to convert his office into a rendezvous 
for brokers. Mr. H.T. Prinsep wished lo 
be understood as not opposing the pro- 
posal now before the meeting, but lie 
thought the consequence would be, in a 
fnv months the greater part of the in- 
creased capital would be invested in 
Company’s paper. Nevertheless, the mo- 
tion, if carried, would not be entirely use- 
less; (here was a prestige in a crore of ru- 
pees, both here atid at home, which would 
keep mad projects out of the market. Mr. 
Bracken thought the words “ mad pro- 
jects" required explanation. Mr. H. T. 
Ihinsop assured .Mr. Bracken that they did 
not apply to the Bank of India. Mr. Brac- 
ken declared that his only reason for oppoS' 
mg the resolution was, that it affected the 
interests of absent proprietors. 

Mr. Henderson lias been appointed de- 
puty secretary and treasurer to the Bank 
of Bengal, on a monthly salary of (’o.’s 
Us. 1,000, from the 1st May. Mr. Lee 
succeeds Mr, Henderson as accountant, 
on n monthly salary of Cs.’s Rs. 600; and 
Mr. Plumb, of the treasury depailirient, 
fills up the vacancy occasioned by Mr. 
Bee’s promotion, on a monthly salary of 
Co.’s Rs. 400. 

BANK OK INDIA. 

The following notice, dated 21st April, 
Uom the Provisional Committee of the 
Bank of India (see p. 185), has been pub- 
lished: “ A sufficient number of applica- 
tions having been made for shares in the 
projected Bank of India to w'arrant, in the 
opinion of the Provisional Committee, a 
meeting of subscribers, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration all matters con- 
nected with its establistiment, and more 
particularly the appropriation of shares re- 
wved by tlie prospectus for England, it 
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is proposed that the same shall be held on 
the 19tli of May.** 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

A meeting of the subscribers and pro- 
prietors of the Public Library was held on 
May .5th, for the purpose of electing a cu- 
rator, in the room of Mr. Jolm Bell, who 
Iiad lesigned. Sir J, P. Grant was in the 
chair. Mr. Bell’s letter, assigning, as a 
reason for his resignation, a diffireiice of 
opinion with his colleagues, was read. A 
iniiiuie, by the same gentleman, and coun- 
ter-rninuies, by Messrs. H. M. Parker and 
W.P.Grant, evere likewise read, and a dis- 
cussion ensued thereupon. It appeared that 
INIr. Bell considered the library In a state 
of insolvency, and he saw no prospect 
of extiicating it from its difficulties. He 
also seemed to feel hurt tliat he had not 
been consulted by bis colleagues, touching 
some of the measures which had been 
adopted by them. Mr, W. P. Grant, in ex- 
plamation, denied that a (lilfeience of opi- 
nion subsisted between Mr. Bell, Mr. Par- 
ker, and himself; he likewise disputed the 
accuracy of Mr. Bell’s calculations, and 
showed, by the scrutiny of an account laid 
befoiethe meeting, and prepared by the li- 
braiiai), that the libr.jry was far (Voin being 
in a state of insolvency. Mr. Giant further 
stated, that Mr. Bell had always been duly 
invited to the meetings of the curators, hut 
having failed to attend, he could not justly 
complain of not having been consulted. In 
conclusion, committee was formed to in- 
vestigate the accounts, and Mr, Win, Carr 
was appointed curator. 

KKKECTS OF THE STORM. 

A writer in the Hurkaru, of April 16, 
who was an eye-witness to the clfects of the 
storm of the 8th of that month (iCep.lS?), 
in and about Kod.iliya, Changrecpola, &c., 
villages live to six miles on ilie S.E. of 
Gun iya Ghaut, states: “I went myself 
to visit those villages a day after the hurri- 
cane took place, and observed lh.it it passed 
in a southerly direction from Gurriya 
Ghaut, through the above villages, to ns 
far as, it is said, Baneeadanga — a village 
north-east of Barripore, and not very lar 
from it — destroying and sweeping in its 
course every thing within the breadth of 
nearly half a mile. Largest trees have been 
torn up by the roots, and some broken in 
the trunks, one three fathoms in circum- 
ference. Small trees, which are still stand- 
ing, have been stripped of their branches 
and leaves. Houses, mud and hriek, have 
been blown down, and under their ruins 
were buried their unfortunate inmates, 
men, women, and children. I understand 
that, of a particular family, consisting of 
live persons, three met their death by the 
above circumstance, and the surviving two 
had their limbs seriously injured. The 
(2 D) 
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number of human beings lost is not pre- 
cisely known, and the casualties in cattle 
arc incalculable. So great was the vio- 
lence of the storm, that living men and 
cattle are said to have been lifted up from 
the earth, and dashed upon the gioutid, 
and most of them left lifeless I Dead bo- 
dies were lying here and there, and tlie dogs 
and vultures seen feeding upon them.’* 

The magistrate of Zillah 2f-Pergnn- 
nahs has despatched Serjeant Floyd, with a 
party of convicts, to proceed to the villages 
devastated by the late storms, and to buiy 
the corpses of the persons who were killed 
by the hurricane. Tl)e bodies, we leam 
from persons who went to see iliese 
places, lie strewn about in all directions — 
some with tlteir arms carried away, some 
being minus a leg, &c. Cows and bullocks 
had been driven so strongly by the force of 
the storm, as to have their hoi ns driven into 
the earth, and many lie dead in that pos- 
ture. Brick-built buildings have been 
thrown down, and the bricks themselves 
hurled to a great distance by the tempest, 
and large coco-nut trees, &c rooted from 
their original situation, and buried four or 
five feet deep, in oilier places, thirty or 
forty yards distance. At one place, called 
Baddah, no less than 250 dead bodies were 
counted by the spectators : females, with 
their jewels on, lie dead and untonched, 
the putrid smell being too offensive, and 
considered infectious by the surviving vil- 
lagers, so as to deter them from appioach- 
ing these corpses, many of which were in a 
state of nudity, M-ith the jackals and vul- 
tures feeding on them. The coinicts dig 
large holes in the earth, hurl the dead bo- 
dies promiscuously into them, and then 
cover them up. Native superstition ascribes 
tfie scourge to the curses of a fakeer, who 
asked for some charity of these villagers, 
and was refused by all except one old 
woman, whose house has consefjuently es- 
caped the effects of this tempest! — Hinlc., 
April 20. 

MILITARY ORPHAN INSXirUTION. 

The following is an abstract of the votes 
of the army upon the several questions con- 
nected with the Maddock rules, whicfi have, 
from time to tune, during tiie last few 
months, been submitted for their conside- 
ration ; — 

1st. The amendment, generally, of the 
Maddock rules — for, 510; against, 61. 

2d. The abandonment of No. 6 of the 
Maddock rules— for, 622 ; agaiiusi, 33. 

3d. 'I'he abrogation of the six Maddock 
rules — for, 212 ; against, SO. 

On the latter question, the vote-rctuins 
are not complete; but, judging from the 
comparative numbers, as yet ascertained, 
for and against the abolition (which, in 
three principal divisions— Kurnanl,Cawn. 


pore, and the pretidency— are respectively 
as five to one, ten to one, and twenty-seven 
to one), there cannot be any doubt that the 
proposal will be adopted. — Hurk.^ May 2 

MASTER IN EQUITY. 

The appointment of Mr. William Patrick 
Grunt, barrister, the son of Sir J. P. Grant, 
to the office of Master in Equity, in the 
Supreme Court, vacant by the retirement 
of Mr. E. Macnaghteii, has given rise 
to much discussion. The Courier, April 
30, says : — 

Mr. W. P. Grant is the junior mem- 
her hut two of the Calcutta bar, and was 
called, as the phrase goes, some time in 
1834<. The appointment was, it Ls said, 
bestowed according to the natural order 
of things, and is likely to give the greatast 
satisfaction to all parties interested. We 
are told, moreover, that the arrangement, 
by which it was contemplated, on the re- 
tirement from office of Mr. E. Macnagliten, 
in December next, to unite the two offices 
of Master in Equity ami Examiner in 
F^quity, ami to make the master perform 
the duties of both, is likely, by the ap- 
pointment ot Mr. Grant, to be put an end 
to— and that the judges have it in con- 
templation to reserve the Kxaminershi]), 
as a provision for the very junior members 
ot the bar. among whom, in future, all 
good appointments are to be distributed ; 
tlic decreasing business of the Court hav- 
ingawakeiied tlicsympathies of the judges, 
and stirred into ojieration their active 
benevolence in favour of these gentlemen. 
It is impossible to speak too highly in 
praise ol the good feeling winch has dic- 
tated this admirable arrangement ; and to 
us, it wc may venture an opinion, the 
good policy exhibited in it is not the least 
remarkable ot its characteristics ; for the 
judges are now sure of retaining at the 
bar all those from whose learning, experi- 
ence, and practical knowledge, they al- 
ready derive so much valuable assistance 
in the discharge of their arduous and im- 
portant duties ; while at the same time 
they secure to the suitors the pick of the 
profession, without the slightest chance of 
promotion to offices of importance, oc- 
curring untimeously, to deprive the said 
suitors of the advice ami counsel of their 
counsel. Wc understand that the appoint- 
ment in question was conferred by the 
Chief Justice alone, but with the entire 
concurrence of Mr. Justice Grant.” 

The Hurkaru observes : “In conferring 
the important appointment of Master in 
Equity upon a very junior member of the 
bar, it appears to our humble judgment 
(and we believe that w’c are expressing 
the general opinion) that more of fortune 
than of judgment has been consulted by 
the learned personages in whom is vested 
the power of distributing the loaves and 
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ftshes of judicial patronagfe. It is far from 
our intention to insinuate, in any shape or 
way, that the gentleman upon whom their 
choice has rested is incompetent to per- 
form the dirticult duties of his new office; 
but it is incontestably true, and the state- 
ment of the fact is no disparagement of 
bis abilities and qualifications, that senior 
barristers, possessing far higher claims, 
have been passed over. If, indeed, the 
ou fiit be true, that a special application for 
the appointment was made to tlie judges, 
by a certain leading member of the bar, 
who was anxious to secure comparative 
leisure and relaxation hy fiurretidering the 
larger emoluments arising from his pro- 
fessional practice, we have no hesitation 
jn declaring, that tlie successful candidate 
has heon most uncommonly lucky in the 
lioroscope of his nativity. It is only, 
however, with reference to his seniors at 
the bar that this good fortune is applicable. 
Tiied by the standard of his immediate 
equals in acquirements and standing, there 
would perhaps have been no ground of 
complaint in the selection. We under- 
stand the appointment was refused by Mr. 
IVirisep, but why others ot similar preten- 
sions should liave been overlooked is a 
mystery we venture not to unravel.” 

Fiue. 

A letter from Tirlioot, dated SOtli April, 
states; — “This station (Mozullerporc) 
was visited by a feaifiil calamity yesfer- 
(iay. Wc might say that the w'hole ot it, 
Mitli the exception of a small poition, has 
been completely destroyed by fire. At 
noon, a violent wcsteily breeze set in, 
snob as bad not occurred during many 
yeais. 'I'lie fire broke out on the west 
end of the station, and sw'ept eveiy thing 
before it. We occasionally saw a Hood of 
the devouring element some thousand feet 
III breadth i oiling along, and in tlie twink- 
ling of an eye licking iiji every obstacle 
diat presented itself in its way. Several 
liaits of the town were blazing up simul- 
taneously, insomuch that the wretched 
people scarcely knew what to do, or where 
to fly. Brick-built houses, mud walls 
With tiled roofs, presented no hindrance to 
tlie irresistible element. Houses of every 
description, amounting to some thousands, 
Were destroyed. The property consumed 
must he immense. The fire was not 
•dlayed till it had reached the Cliindnk, 
''lid there ceased its ravages by burning 
"P the magistrate’s cutcherry, and doing 
con-iderable damage to that of the col- 
lector. At the close of the day, wc saw 
f'Cvcral corpses, the victims of the dreadful 
visitation. Were we to believe all that 
we liave heard, we should say that more 
than a hundred lives have been lost, 
^yiiat a lamentable sight did the towm ex- 
I'ibit this evening I One ot the largest and 
probably the most populous Mofusbil 
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District stations, which in the morning 
we had seen cheerfully bustling with busi- 
ness, crowded with habitations, and well 
stocked with good.s, reduced to ashes, 
turned into a sickening picture of groups 
of roofle.ss houses, multitudes of them ir- 
retrievably damaged ; sites of thatched 
hamlets in every direction converted into 
heaps of ashes, and heart-rending cries of 
those who have lost all heard every where. 
We attempted to count the number of 
houses consumed and destroyed in other 
respects, but gave up the task in despair ” 

STEAM-COMMUNICATION. 

The committee of the New Bengal 
Steam Fund have forwarded a long letter 
to Lord William Bentinck and the Home 
Committee, justifying the course the for- 
mer have piir.sued in removing Captain 
Grindlay from their agency, and ratifying 
the appointment of Captain Barber. They 
say : “ In Capt. Grindlay teg have no con- 
fidence ; wc are disposed, on the other 
hand, to place confidence in C.ipt. Barber, 
and wc have accordingly appointed him our 
direct agent, bound liowever to attend to 
such suggestions as may be made to him 
by your committee collectively, or Lord 
William Bentinck, Mi. Turtoii, or Mr. 
Hanling, who best know our views and 
feeling'-.’’ 

Their letter of instructions to Captain 
Barber contains the following paragraphs : 

“ You are aware that there is a com- 
mittee, ot which Lord William Bentinck 
is chairman, established in London, in 
communication with this committee, in 
who.se hands are placed the funds remit- 
ted from this country for the furtherance 
of the object, and they have been requested 
to iiomiiiate any two or three of their 
number with power to pass to you the 
necessary sums in furtheiance of the ob- 
jei't of your agency. The London com- 
mittee have likew'ise been reque.sted to 
arrange with you for the amount of yoiir 
remuneration as the agent of tliis com- 
mittee. 

“ The great and leading principle of 
your exertions must he the establishment 
of the communication to the three presi- 
dencies, by whatever means the communi- 
cation is made to India; that is, whether 
directly by the public authorities, or by a 
private company ; w hether hy the different 
agencies on each side the isthmus, or by 
one agency throughout the whole line. 

“ The views ot this Committee, how- 
ever, aic still directed to the establish- 
ment ot a communication from the three 
presidencies and Ceylon direct to Eng- 
land, under one agency. 'I’licy are satis- 
fied that no other mode of communication 
can be thoroughly perfect. They are 
sensible that the establishment of the 
French Mediterranean steamers, and the 
probable diversion of the mails througli 
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France, considerably reduce the value of 
such single mid uninterrupted agency ; 
but still— looking at the manifest import- 
ance of an individual being enabled to pass 
the whole way to and from England and 
India without being obliged to make in- 
termediate arrangements, and without 
being subject to probable delay and inter- 
ruption consequent on there being no room 
for him on the steamer, on his arrival at 
Alexandria or Suez, and considering how 
essential it is to a perfect intercommuni- 
cation between the two countries, that 
means should be afforded for the secure, 
direct, and speedy conveyance of packages 
and parcels, wliich cannot be effected if 
they arc to pass through various hands 
and responsibilities — they consider that 
means sliould be provided for such direct 
conveyance of passengers and parcels. 

‘‘ Tlie general outline of this com- 
mittee’s views is as follows, vu. : — that 
means should be atTtu'ded for the convey- 
ance of passengers and parcels ilirect the 
whole way, with, of course, permission to 
passengers to quit at any intermediate 
place ; that a steamer of the largest size 
and power should proceed from Calcutta; 
that a certain portion of her accommoda- 
tions should be rigidly reserved tor each 
of the p^esidelK•le^ and Ceylon, so that 
individuals at each place might secure 
their passage without risk or dithculty ; 
that the steamer should pick up the 
Madras passengers, &c., either at that 
jilace or by means of a separate steamer 
at Galle ; that the Bombay passengers, 
&LC. should in like manner join tlie main 
steamer at Galle during the height of the 
S. W. monsoon, and at Socotra duiing 
the remainder of the year ; — that this 
steamer should touch at Cossicr, for the 
purpose of there landing such of the pas* 
sengers as might have engaged their pas- 
sage to that place only; that she should 
then proceed to tSuez, at which place all 
such passengers as desired to jiass to the 
continent i>ia Cairo and Alexandria, 
should from Suez find their own way; 
that the remainderj having engaged tor 
the whole passage, should proceed under 
the same agency that brought them to 
Suez, direct from that place north to the 
Mediterranean, thence to embark on a 
steamer for England. 

“ This latter steamer should strictly be 
reserved for the party who in India had 
engaged for their passage the whole dis- 
tance, and for the packages and parcels 
booked at the several presidencies, and 
conveyed under the responsibility of the 
company conducting the communication. 
Froper means of security should he esta- 
blished to prevent all other intercourse 
between the MediterrariLan steamer and 
Egypt and Syria, so that the passengers 
and parcels having altogether avoided 
Egypt, and embarked on a steamer free 
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from all intercourse with that place, as 
well us Syria, would arrive in England 
(say at Southampton) with the least pos- 
sihle pretence for the necessity of qua- 
rantiiie. 

“ By this means you will readily see 
that a party booking himself for the whole 
route would run no risk on his arrival at 
the port of departure in the Mediterra* 
nean being delayed by finding the steamer 
full ; so it should be part of the arrange- 
ment, that parties leaving England for 
India on the steamer, should first be pro- 
vided with passage on the Indian steamer, 
they having booked themselves the whole 
way. 

“ The difficulties iu the way of this 
plan are obviously, first, that of the 
passage from Suez across the desert direct 
to the Mediterranean ; and, secondly, the 
want of a liaven or port for the security of 
the steamer. For the first, it is certain 
that no physical obstuele exists in a 
greater degree than between Suez and 
Cairo, and the distance is not above ten 
miles more, or about eighty miles. The 
same mode of conveyance which would 
answer tor the one would equally do for 
the other. Toiicliiiig tlie want of a haven 
or port for the steamer, it is a question, 
whether a Jiaven tor such a steamer might 
not be easily lormed at the old Peliisiac 
moiilh of the Nile.” 

THE CENaL code. 

Extinct from a letter forwarding a num- 
ber of copies of the Penal Code Iroin the 
Oilcutta Government to that of the 
Nurfh-VVestern Provinces: — 

“ The Legislative Council will thank- 
fully receive any remarks upon the Code, 
and all information upon subjects con- 
nected with it, that may be offered either 
by public officers or by individuals, from 
a desire to render it as complete and free 
from faults as possible.” 

The Court of Sudder Nizamut were 
directed, on the receipt of the letter just 
adverted to, to collect and digest the 
opinions of those members of the public 
service, whether subordinate or other- 
wise, whom they may deem qualified to 
afford valuable information upon any of 
the important subjects to which the Code 
relates, to point out delects, or to suggest 
improvements, and to hand up the returns 
when received, with a report of their own 
opinions, for the consideration of the Le- 
gislative Council.— Hurt. , April 2L 

THE “ BLACK ACT.” 

The following letter from Mr. Turton 
to Mr. Dickens, reporting his proceed- 
ings relative to the Act XL of 1830, is 
published in the Calcutta papers : 

“ Temple, Jan. 20, 1838. 

“ When I last wrote to you 1 fully cit* 
peeted to have been able ere this to 
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announced to you that our petition was 
before Parliament, but that is still delayed 
from one cause or another. At the time 
of my last letter fist November), I was 
in almost daily attendance at the Board 
of Control, to learn officially what deter- 
mination has been come to upon the sub- 
ject of the Black Act, and our memorial ; 
hut until the 9th, Sir John Hobhoiisedid 
not return to town, and Mr. Vernon 
Smith and Mr. Robert Gordon were also 
absent. At length, J obtained an inter- 
view, and requested to know why I had 
received no answer. This was said to be 
an oversight, and I was promised one im- 
mediately. On the 2d of December I 
received the official answer from the 
Boai*d of Control, and I saw the des- 
patch relating to the sanction, which was 
conveyed in two lines, without the 
slightest notice of our memoridl or its 
contents, or my representations upon the 
subject. In consequence of this, I re- 
quested Mr. Ward (the member for Shef- 
field) immediately to present our petition 
to tlie House, whieb be bad previously 
undertaken to do, having read and ap- 
proved of some remarks of mine wlucli 
1 had got lithographed on the subject, 
and having taken up our case very warmly. 

I was on the whole determined, after ma- 
ture consideration, to put it into the hands 
of a liberal indiiential member in the 
House of Commons, and I hope to get 
the matter taken up warmly by influential 
members of the opposition in the Com- 
mons and the Lords. I shall hope to 
liave the .support of Mr. Wynn in the 
Coinrnon.s, and to have the petition to 
the Lords presented by Lord Elleiibo- 
rough ; but this is not yet definitively 
settled. The new rule in the House of 
Commons is not to allow of a discussion 
on the presentment of a petition, but to 
raise that on a separate motion. This 
will be the course we shall pursue; but 
I mean to raise discussion, if possible, iii 
separate motions by ditferent members. 
The petition to the Commons would 
have been presented before Cliristinas, 
but it was thought advisable not to pre- 
sent it till the Civil List liad passed. On 
the first night settled for presenting it 
there was no House ; on the next, the 
House met at twelve in the day, conti- 
nued in debate until six o’clock, ami 
then adjourned for two hours only, to 
take, on reassembling, public business; 
the next, and last before the holidays, 
came the all-engrossing Canada ques- 
tion. Tile night hclure the reassem- 
bling of the Parliament, Mr. Ward’s 
house was nearly burnt down, and he 
broke his arm (a second time) in assi.st- 
*ng to subdue the fire. He came, how- 
ever, to Parliament upon the Canada ques- 
tion, but begged to postpone the pre- 
sentment of the petition till next week, 


to which I, could not but assent. In the 
mean time, I am, in conjunction with 
Mr. Crawford, Mr. Hastie, Mr. Rogers, 
and other Calcutta friends, printing my 
remarks with the petition for the use of 
all the members ; and am in communi- 
cation with Mr. Wynn, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, Lord Brougham (from whom I hope 
for support), and various members of the 
House of Commons of all parties. I am 
more particularly anxious to get the sup- 
port of the two former presidents of the 
Board of Control, because they under- 
stand Indian matters thoroughly, and 
will have great weight and influence, not 
only with their own party, but with the 
two Houses in general. You shall hear 
from me further next month.” 


GERMAN MISSION OF TINEVELLY. 

We have just been favoured with a copy 
of the fourth half-yearly report of this 
most interesting and siiccesslul mission, 
which brings the narrative of proceedings 
down to the close of the past year. 

The native Christian population, in con- 
nection with this mission, included, at 
the close of the past year, 7,»^7B souls, 
diNtribiited among 2,157 families. The 
clear increase, during the year 1837, was 
eighty-six families, comprising 373 souls, 
'i’fiese 2,157 families are scattered through 
210 villages, .so tliat tlie truths of the 
Gospel are continually brought practi- 
cally before a vast body of the hea- 
then by the ministry of the Word, and 
by file conduct and intercourse of the 
native Christians. Daring this year, the 
Gospel has been planted in twenty-four 
additional villages. In twelve of these 
villages there is as yet but one Christian 
family in each, but in the otliers there 
are from two to twenty-four families. The 
baptisms m the past year of adults and 
children have amounted to 177. 

The Tinevelly missionaries have adopt- 
ed tlie admirable plan of piircliasiiig small 
quantities of land, on which Christian 
villages are planted. We are agreeably 
surprised to find how much solid good 
they have been able thus to accomplish, 
with the most insignificant means. The 
repoit gives a list of sixteen Christian 
villages, which liuve thus been formed 
within the last two years ; and on which 
four hundred and ninety-five families have 
been fixed, while the expense has been 
only Rs. 710. 

The whole expense of the Tinevelly 
mission, during the year 1837, did not 
exceed Rs. 25,972, that is to say, above 
Rs. 2,000 a month ; and half this sum 
has been supplied by .subscriptions in this 
country. Most cordially do we hope 
that the zeal of Christians in India will 
not slacken; and that this first of all mo- 
dern Indian missions, as it respects extent 
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and efficiency, will not be suffered to 
languish. Looking at the amazing pro- 
gress which has been made through the 
humble, yet zealous labours of the mis- 
sionaries, we might almost indulge the 
hope, that if their exertions could be 
continued with undimltiished ardour for 
a few years to come, idolatry might be 
expected to die out of the district which 
they have chosen for tlie field of their 
labours. But they have many difficulties 
to struggle with. There is the opposition 
of the heathen, and the inveteracy of the 
prejudices of the natural mind against 
divine truth. And as the mission is not 
incorporated with any of the great orga- 
nized missionary societies in our native 
land, who command the purses and go- 
vern the opinions of the Christian com- 
munity, it has obstacles to struggle with 
peculiar to itself. We recommend it, 
therefore, to the particular attention of 
all the triciuls of missions in India, in the 
hope that the subscriptions which we were 
privileged to forward to the mission last 
year, will in the present year be more 
than doubled.— India, 

THE SOr-DlSANT PEllTAUB CHUNO. 

In p. 18G, we stated that the sot-disant 
Pertaub Chuiid had embarked on the river 
with the jirotessed intention of proceeding 
to Burdwaii, to claiin his raj. He had 
with him an armed rabble, about three 
hundred in number. He anchored, how- 
ever, at Culna, where he remained until 
the 2d May, sometimes merely going 
ashore to create a tamaska. Crowds of 
people collected to see him, amounting 
sometimes probably to fitty thousand, in- 
cluding a large proportion ot women. On 
the morning ot that day, the magistrate 
(Mr. Ogilvie) arrived, with a company of 
the 2d N. I., commanded by Capt. Little 
of that corps. 1 hey found the impostor 
in his boats, moored near the mouth of a 
nullah, in a good position for deleiice or 
escape. He attempted to make off as 
soon as he saw the troops approach. The 
magistrate commanded the boats to stop ; 
hut as his orders were disobeyed, and as 
there was every prospect of his intended 
prisoner effecting bis escape, Capt. Little 
(whether with or without the order of the 
magistrate does not appear) directed some 
of bis men to fire over the heads of the 
runaways, in the hope of tnghteriing them 
into immediate surrender. Unfortunately, 
a section of sepoys to the riglit, observing 
their comrades firing, and not hearing the 
exact command, in the excitemem of the 
moment, aimed at the boats, instead of 
taking a range above them. There were 
four men wounded by this accidental mis- 
conception of Capt. Little’s directions. 
One account states that the section of 
sepoys who thus fired with ball were not 


regulars, but in the service of the Burd- 
wan raja, and that the muskets of the former 
were loaded with blank cartridges only, 
The impostor, upon this, jumped into a 
dinghy ; but the people deserting him, he 
threw himself into the river and got on 
the bank, where he lay motionless like a 
dead body, and had nearly escaped by this 
artifice. An experienced havihlar, how- 
ever, gave him a kick, and thus discovered 
him. Several of his followers were taken 
prisoners in the boats. The pretended 
raja was immediately sent off in charge of 
Capt. Little’s company, and lodged in 
Hooghly jail. Amongst the prisoners, it 
is said, was a member of the family of the 
raja of Nuddeah, who was then on a visit 
to Pertaub Churid. The inhabitants of 
Culna. or at least such of them as con- 
tinue to believe the impostor to be the 
real Pertaub Chund, were sadly disap. 
pointed on the occasion. On Mr. Ogilvie’a 
arrival with the military, they thought 
that that gentleman had come to give him 
a respectful reception, and lead him in 
state to the Rajhatee of Burdwan. Mr. 
William Dalrymple Shaw, his attorney, 
has likewise been committed to Hooghly 
jail. Mr. Shaw was not in the boats at 
the time the pseudo-raja was arrested, but 
W’as placed in confinement on his arrival 
from Bancoorah, to which ))lace he had 
proceeded on a mission from Pertaub 
Chund. A writ of habeas corpus was 
issued by the Supreme Court, in order to 
obtain Mr. Shaw’s release, the legality of 
his arrest, as ho was not a party to the 
opposition to the police authorities, being 
doubted. It does not appear that any 
Europeans were present with the pseudo- 
raja at the time of the collision, though it 
was so stated at first in the Hurkaru. 
Tlio (huner says : “ The offence of the 
parties implicated was very like sedition, 
inasmuch as documents have been seized, 
calling upon all the zemindars in Biird- 
waii to meet with armed followers on a 
certain day mentioned, for the purpose of 
putting the pretender on the guddee by 
force, and to disallow the right of the pre- 
sent raja, which right has been solemnly 
recognized by Government ; which cer- 
tainly is sedition against the Burdwan 
raja, but scarcely so against Government.” 

THK INSOLVENT HOUSES. 

The Friend of India, with reference 
to the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Fergusson and Co., 
observes : “ This is a case of very con- 

siderable importance, because it affects 
the character, not only of the late house 
of Fergusson and Co.* but of some o 
the other houses It is a well known 
fact, tliat the partners of some of th^em 
retired to England with very large for- 
tunes } but it is very much a matter ot 
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doubt, whether, at the time of their retire- 
ment, the houses were not insolvent. 

To take one particular instance. The 
house of Alexander and Co. had sent 
home, previously to 1820, four partners 
with large fortunes. In 1832, that is, 
twelve years after the departure of tlie 
last partner, the house fails for three 
hundred and fifty lakhs of rupees. Of 
this sum, one-tenth will possibly be rea- 
lized trom its assets. If, therefore, in 
1820, this house was solvent, the mana- 
gers of the concern, during these thiitecn 
years, must have contrived to annihilate 
property to the extent of three crores and 
twenty lakhs of rupees (more than three 
millions sterling), or twenty-four lakhs of 
rupees a-year, or, taking one month with 
the other, two lakhs of rupees, (£20,000) 
a month— which is utterly incredible. 

INTFKNAL NAVIGATION. 

A memorial has been presented to 
the Governor-general trom the inhabi- 
tants of Meerut, on the subiectof inland 
navigation, with reference, first, to water- 
carriage, and, secondly, its irrigation. On 
the first head, they refer to the advan- 
tage derived in all countries from canals, 
especially where the depths and channels 
ol rivers are liable to change. Notlimg, 
they ohseive, could more tend to prevent 
the effects of drought, now experi- 
enced, than the impiovemcnt ol in- 
ternal transport by water, whereby the 
suporfiuity of one province might be 
conveyed to a distant one. Tlie introduc- 
tion of steam navigation on tlie Ganges 
has, already, in articles of bulk, reduced 
by one-third the distance from the 
Prosuicney ; conjoined with an increased 
canal transport, the union will become 
closer, the disadvantage of distance be 
almost annihilated, and intercliaiige of 
staples be proportionally augmented, 
materially to the prosperity of commerce 
and agriculture. The prospect of a new 
outlet for foreign and domestic trade, hy 
the route of the Sutlej and Indus, aug- 
ments the general desire to improve the 
internal modes of communication, and 
to increase the natural productions of the 
country. By the latter, a remunerating 
return in raw material might be created, 
the absence of which has, it is generally 
helieved, operated to the diminution of 
the import trade, by the above route. A 
junction of the Jumna and Ganges, with 
a communication between them and some 
point on the Sutlej, would materially 
improve the former, and gencpally the 
traffic to the westward. The memorial- 
ists refer to the contemplated colonization 
of the Dhoon, and to the probability of 
anew channel of trade overland being 
opened with China as connected with a 
grand water communication throughout 
hritish India. 


On the second head, that of irrigation, 
they observe that, from the want of 
water, the vital principle of the agricul- 
ture of this country, the prolific qualities 
of the soil are stified, and exertions of 
labour and outlay of capital rendered 
nugatory. The attention of the Mussul- 
man conquerors of India to this point is 
manifested in the imperfect canals of 
irrigation which have reached our time, 
which , improved and enlarged under the 
able administration of the British Indian 
Government, have fertilized and en- 
riched the districts through which they 
pass, and generally contributed to the 
interests of commerce, in the increased 
quantity and improved quality of the 
staple articles, and great diminution of 
the cost of production. In the articles 
of sugar and cotton alone, cultivation and 
manufacture could be augmented to any 
extent, was water obtainable with any faci- 
lity. The memorialists conclude : “ Na- 
tional undertakings of similar magnitude 
have, in times of distress, when popula- 
tion has pressed on the means of sub- 
sistence, been commenced with the view 
of affording employment to tlie starving 
multitude, and have ultimately repaid to 
Government the fund with interest : sur- 
rounded by a starving population, the 
British Government cannot allow its 
name and fame to be compromised, by 
remaining a passive spectator of the 
present misery; it is imperative on it to 
step forward and relieve the wants of the 
people, and cam their gwatitudo. Your 
petitioners humbly consider this can be 
done in no more effectual mode than 
finding useful employment.” 

In reply, his lordship assures the me- 
morialists that he i.s equally interested in 
works intended to promote irrigation and 
facilitate internal navigation in the Upper 
Provinces, and that many such works are 
already in progress, or under the consi- 
deration of Government and its officers. 

“ Ills lordship shares also in their anxiety 
to give useful employment to the desti- 
tute poor in the present calamitous sea- 
son, and the funds of Government have 
been placed without reserve at the dis- 
posal of the local authorities of the dis- 
tressed districts for this purpose. He 
would only point out that the memorial 
submits no specific suggestion of any one 
undertaking which may seem to promise 
peculiar local advantages. Any more 
precise statement and information re- 
specting such a work, would receive his 
lordship’s careful consideration.” 

The Delhi Gazette, April 11, states 
that, since his lordship’s answer has been 
received, the petitioners have collected 
all the information within their reach 
from the gentlemen now in charge of, or 
formerly connected with, the canals ; 
and tlmt the result is greatly in favour of 
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the feasibility of tbe construction of a 
connecting link, in canal navigation, be- 
tween the Jumna and Doab Canal, on one 
side, which already partially exists, but 
too high up, and the Doab Canal and the 
Ganges on the other hand, taking advan- 
tage of an^old cut running through Mee- 
rut, known by the name of A boo’s Canal. 
“ To effect this, with a certainty of its 
general utility, it would be necessary to 
increase the waters of the Doab Canal, 
and throw more of the Hindoon and 
East and West Kalli Nuddeos into the 
new cut, and carry the combined streams 
some distance down the Doab, say per- 
haps along the side of the Eastern Kallee 
Nuddec, before crossing into the Ganges. 
Futtyghur would, no doubt, be the most 
eligible i)oii)t of junction.” 

THE FAMINE. 

Hie accounts from the provinces conti- 
nue to present appalling pictnies of flie 
misery which the lower classes of the natives 
suffer from the famine. Rain was still hut 
scanty and partial, and the prospect of per- 
inanent relief distant. The Government has 
placed its funds at the unlimited command 
of the local authorities for the relief of the 
suffering population. Private charity still 
contributes its mite. Up to the 5th May, 
the amount of subscriptions to the fund 
for the relief of suffeiers in the North- 
western Provinces, was Co.’s Rs. 1,26,6'H ; 
of which Rs. 1,01,000 had been remitted 
as follows : 


Huck, hazy, dry air, has brought with it 
cholera, which has cartied off great num. 
hers of people in very easy circumstances, 
and has, of course, been particularly 
fatal amongst the poor.” 

MORTALITY IN CALCUTTA. 

The mortality in Calcutta is very great. 
The havoc made by the cholera among 
the Hindus is very extensive, and the cre- 
mation-fires are seen blazing in all direc. 
lions, day and night. The deaths among 
the Mohamedans are not less few. So ra- 
pidly have they died, indeed, that their 
II ndet takers cannot afford time to bury 
them sufficiently deep, and their carcases 
are, in consequence, exhumed by the jack- 
als and pariah dugs, and exhibit a most 
disgusting spectacle. Seveial Europeans 
and East- Indians have likewise fallen sa- 
crifices to the malignant pestilence. 

The number of deaths amongst the 
Hindus, witliin the Mahratta ditch, from 
the 1st to the 12th April, as reported by the 
sircars stationed at the two burning ghauts 
— namely, Cassy Miller’s and NimtuUah 


-—was 927, VIZ. 

By small- pox 224 

Cholera 5.92 

Miscellaneous diseases 171 


927 

Fiom a tabular account published in 
one of the papers, it appears that the num- 
ber of deatlis amongst the native inliahi- 
Lints of Calcutta, between the 1st and the 


Agra 20,000 Delhi 4,0(K) 

Cawniwre 12,000 Futtepore 3.tKi0 

Futteghur •••• H.OOO Bolundshaher •• 2,(M)0 

Mynpooree • ■ • • Hameerpoor and 

Etawah 10,000 Calpee 

Allyghur 0,000 Banda 5,<M)0 

Muttra 9,000 Kumaul 2,000 

A medical gentleman in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, on whose testimony and ojiinions 
every reliance may he placed, gives the fol- 
lowing deplorable account of the condition 
of the population: “ This country is suf- 
fering all the calamities incidental to an 
agrariati population, altogether dispropor- 
ijonate to the town and inanufactuiing po- 
pulation. No elasticity of lesource — nothing 
to fall hack upon when crops fail. At this 
single place( Agra), eighty thousand persons 
receive their daily pittance of subsistence 
from Government; and yet, this is as no- 
tliing to the multitudes requiring similar 
support, and perishing for want of it. The 
police pick up on the roads 150 dead bodies 
daily to he carried; and fioin 100 to 120 
persons, who have laid themselves down to 
die, are conveyed to the relief asylum, pre- 
senting such u scene of horror as cannot be 
conceived from description. A large pro- 
portion of these are too far reduced by fa- 
mine and consequent disease to be reco- 
vered ; but seventy or eighty lives are saved 
daily. To add to our affliction, the atmos- 
phere has got into an unwhoUsome state. 


26ih April, was 1907, of which more than 
two-thirds were cases of cholera. 


MOFUSSIL NEWS. 

Jgra . — Cholera is on the decline, both 
mongstthe troops and the inhabitants ge- 
lerally ; and as the magistrate is putting a 
top to a further influx of the destitute 
loor, in as far as piacticable, by arranging 

0 as to employ them at some distance from 
\gra, apprehensions of a pestilence break- 
ng out are hegiiining to subside. It has 
)een a mistake to conclude that the con- 
gregation of these unfortunate persons has 
)een the cause of the cholera, as this dis- 
ease is pretty well know'n now to arise fiom 

1 peculiar condition of the atmosphere, ra- 
her than from animal or vegetable miasm ; 
leverthelcss, it has been found that larger 
nasses of human beings invite, as it were, 
ihe cholera, and beyond doubt, sooner or 
later, in many instancies, are productive 
of malignant fevers; but the magistracy 
is now, happily, so well directed to toe 
lemovalofthe accumulation of all conta- 
minating matters, both on the land ana 
river, connected with the presence 

huge working parties, and the popu a to 
of Agra generally, that little JS o 
feared in the shape of infection by»ta»n« 
atmosphere. 
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The following list of the poor employed 
|)j Government shows a slight increase 
since last week : 

April 1838. Men. Women. Children. Total. 

12th .... 30.817 .30,318 16,305 77 5( h ) 

13th .... 30,017 30,r.l8 10,;)03 77,.vio 

14th .... 30,016 30, .518 16,305 77.500 

The .Jumna has risen nearly three feet 
this week, a circumstance which will throiv 
it open again for the purposes of naviga- 
tion. The number of poor congregated at 
the station is steadily on the deciease, and 
sickness is diminishing. 

A slight shower fell during the night of 
the 1 9th, hut without producing any percep- 
tible change in the weather, which is hot, 
with lieavy typhoons from the westward. 
Cholera still exists, thougli its ravages are 
limited. Fever has, however, increased. 

The number of poor, working under the 
magistrate, are still ranged somewhat be- 
low 80,000. The official return is 77,500, 
and the new entnes aie at present not more 
tli.iii sufficient to cover the number of va- 
cancies arising fiom dislike to bard wmk, 
a uisli to better situation, death, sickness, 
and the dread of catching the cholera. 
Tins 1 tst class, however, need not be 
iiinch pitied, as tliey must obviously have 
Mimeflung belter than starvation befoie 
llieir eyes, or they would not thus quit a 
(omfortable employment . — Agra UUibaiy 
Jj»il 26. 

Cawnporc . — Mr. Reid, of Dick and 
Co.’s, has been sentenced to four-and-a- 
half years’ imprisonment, in the Cawnporc 
gaol, for defrauding Mr. Dick out of 
Ks. 25,000, and is now undergoing his 
punishment. 

Held, yesterday, a meeting of medical 
(ilficers, to take into consideration the Agra 
memorial for the boon. A committee was 
appointed to communicate with the Cal- 
cutta Committee, on the subject of a una- 
nimous appeal . — April 4. 

Sliol>ja/u;7ipoor On the 2Sth of March, 

the first steam-engine in these provinces 
was put up in motion at the establishment 
of Messrs. Saunders, Barron, anrl Co., and 
is a most interesting spectacle. The engine 
is of eiglit-horse power, and is iniendod 
for sawing wood, raising water, and woik- 
ing a powerful ,iir-pump. The air-pump 
is to act in the twofold capacity — first, of 
treating and maintaining a vacuum under 

immense boiler, to be used in the mak* 
ing or refining of sugar, after the manner of 
the celebrated Howard’s patent, improved 
Messrs, Oakes and Co., of London; 
second, of procuring sugar by what is 
eaUed the pneumatic process, which con- 
sists in placing the recently crystallized 
®ngar in a case with a wire.gauze bottom, 
snd exhausting the atmosphere from be. 
neath, when the air, rushing through the 
fnass, carries all the molasses below, leav- 
the crystal perfectly pure. 

'hull. Juurii. N.S, Vol.2G. No, 104. 


Loodeeanak.-^^ deputation, beaded by 
Mr. Secretary Macnaghten, to the Lahore 
Court, will leave this station on the 10th 
proximo. Its object is, it is supposed, to 
arrange preliminaries and forms for the 
interview between Lord Auckland and 
Riinjeet Singh, which is to take place at 
Faurapoor, on the Sutledge, next Novem- 
ber. The deputation will be escorted by 
two companies of native troops. 

Muttra. — Owing to cholera having pre- 
vailed lor some time past amongst the 
Europeans of the troop of horse artillery 
at Muttra, wheic several men have been 
carried olf by the disease, it has been 
deterinined to move the troops Into tents 
across the Jumna, for change of air, and 
to enable tlie barracks to be whitewashed, 
and otherwise purified ; the same mea- 
sure having been resorted to, with com- 
plete success, last year, in respect to the 
foot artillery at Agra. — Aqra Ulthbar, 
April 19. 

A meeting of the committee of the 
Muttra Famine Relief Society was held 
on the 15th of April. A letter was 
read from the secretary of the Relief 
Committee in Calcutta, transmitting a 
draft for Rs. 3,500. and promising a further 
remittance of Rs.3,000. An empty bun- 
galow, belonging to Mr. W. II, Tyler, 
was. with that gentleman’s ready assent, 
agreed to he fitted up as an hospital for 
the helpless and infirm ; a native doctor 
and six d/ioolies were provided. 

Nccmnch. — This part of the country is 
in a sadly unsettled state, overrun with 
plunderers of all descriptions. Capt. 
Ross, the deputy judge advocate-general, 
had a very narrow escape from being raur- 
deied, he liaving been attacked on his 
road to Mhow some days ago by three 
horsemen. They waylaid linn as he was 
riding along unarmed, and, with cries of 
“ Mur Furingee Saluh;' charged him spear 
in hand. One fellow aimed directly at 
his breast, but by wheeling his horse 
sharply round he escaped the blow, the 
weapon passing under the bridle-arm, 
without injury. Being no match for the 
parly, he put spurs to his horse and es- 
caped, after being jiurstied for two miles. 
A representation of the business has been 
forwarded to Government by Mr. Bax, at 
Indore, and it is to be hoped that some- 
thing will be done to rid the country of 
there scoundrels.— 2lpn/ Wth. 

Allyghur — Manik Rae Rao, of Bid- 
joegurh, a large village in this district, has 
been sentenced to seven years’ imprison- 
ment. in the jail of Allygurh, for being 
implicated in an affray, in which several 
lives were lost. The affray was caused 
by the Rae’s attempting to enforce the 
levy of several dues, which he claimed as 
his right, from the bunneas of the village, 
but to which the latter refused to submit. 

(2E) 
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Small -pox U very prevalent here among 
the natives, and has extended to the Eu- 
ropean residents. Mr. Thornton, C. S. 
and Ensign Corsar, of the 64th regiment, 
have been attacked by the disease. The 
misery in which the poorer classes of the 
natives are kept by the scarcity, combined 
with the approach of the hot weather, 
wilt, no doubt, tend to make the disease 
more fatal. 

The bridge over the Kala Niuldee at 
Hydraray, in this district, has suffered a 
serious fracture— one of the blind arches 
having iiunk so as to become separated from 
the main building. This bridge was only 
finished ill 1830, and cost the Government 
Rs. 96,000. 

Calpy . — Cholera and fever prevail to a 
great extent at this town and the surround- 
ing country. At H umeerpoor and Banda 
an extensive mortality is raging, and al- 
most all the villages are more or less de- 
populated. The latter station is repre- 
sented to be extremely unhealthy, and 
even in cantonments sickness is unusu- 
ally prevalent and severe. The mortality 
extends also to the cattle, few or none of 
which remain. 

Mynpooree . — A mango grove, large 
enough to hold between 2,000 and 3,0(X) 
people, is walled in, and divided by a 
bamboo fence, and secure and commodi- 
ous lines. Into this enclosure the poor 
are admitted every morning, at day-break. 
Bread is baked on the premises of a resi- 
dent, and its distribution is superintend- 
ed by another, soon after sunrise; three 
chupattees weigh a pound, and this quan- 
tity is given to the leanest adults— two to 
the more needy and to tlie weaker chil- 
dren, and cue to the remainder; a man 
follows, distributing salt, and fourbhees* 
tees supply water. Siihordmate arrange- 
ments are observed and adojited, as sug- 
gested by necessity, tor convenience ot 
distribution and the preservation of or- 
der ; thus, tickets, consisting of an office- 
stamp pasted on wood, are suspended to 
the necks of the weaker objects ; and 
these are confined to one line : none are 
allowed to pass the entrance, nor to rise 
from their seats, after a certain juncture. 
These, and similar precautions are nece.s- 
sary, for the good of the whole. The 
number now fed amounts to about 1,430 
souls ; and, without doubt, the majority 
of these are nearly, if not entirely, sus- 
tained by the cliarity. One maund of 
otta bakes into 1^ or 1 J of bread : there- 
fore seven maunds gives about 2,400 cakes, 
— enough for 1,000 applicants. 

JRewaree . — An order from the commis- 
sioner over this zillah, enforced by the 
magistrate, authorizing the slaughter of 
cows outside the different villages, has 
thrown the Hindus into a state of great 


ferment. Finding their expostulations to 
the commissioner unavailing, they have 
preferred their complaints to Mr. Metcalfe, 
the governor, general’s agent for these dis- 
tricts. — Agra Ukhbar, April 19. 

Dacca . — A force, consisting of three 
companies from Major Lister’s light in- 
fantry corps, under the command of Lieut. 
Benett, has been ordered to march against 
some refractory Cossyah chiefs, within a 
short distance of the Sanatarium at Cherra 
Poonjee. It is confidently expected the 
chiefs with their followers will soon be 
dislodged from the stockade, where they 
have taken temporary shelter, and will, 
probably, submit to any terms after the 
arrival of our force. A Government de- 
mand made by the revenue authorities for 
lands in possession of the above Cossyah 
chiefs, situate in the Sylhet district, their 
treating our perwanas with unwarrantable 
insult, and committing outrages on the 
peons conveying those notices, are re- 
ported to he the ostensible causes of the 
present movement. — 24/A March 

Simla was never so crowded as it is 
this season. The rent of houses is en- 
hanced fifty per rent. Upwards of twenty 
houses, this and last year’s erection, are 
all occupied. Public offices are convert- 
ed into private residences by the majority 
ot the Governor-gerierars office establish- 
ments, and the public bazaar contains a 
j)ortion of those who were unfortunate 
enough not to obtain domiciles elsewhere. 
Lord Auckland is said to be displeased 
with Ins house, and with good reason. 
It IS frittered away in paltry closets six and 
seven teet square, and has only two rooms 
deseiving the name. His lordship’s staff 
are little better off. Among the Com- 
mander-in-chiet’s party, there are many 
in large and better houses than his lord- 
ship. It IS said that the Govenior-general 
leturns hero next season, after visiting 
Lahore, hut doubts are entertained whe- 
ther the Cumniander-in-ehief does. The 
estahli'^hment of a cantonment at Feroze- 
pore on the Sutlege is, I believe, deter- 
mined on, and apprehensions seem to be 
entertained that all is not right on the 
N. W. frontier. Artillery and cavalry, it 
is presumed, will constitute our chief 
arm at the remodelled fortress and new 
cantonment. The influenza, an epidemic 
which more or less has affected the inha- 
bitants of Upper India during the last 
four months, visited this place, and is now 
disappearing. Its symptoms are those or 
mild lever and partial cold, and with 
it is got over in a few days. There ve 
about three hundred CJiristian residents 
this year here. The weather is yet de- 
lightfully cool ; fires are burned, antt 
people .stroll about all day without even 
a cliatta. 
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NATIVE STATES. 

The Punjab .— letter from Lahore 
states that an vrzee from M. Untaylor 
was received, stating that a Russian va- 
keel had come to Dost Mahomed Khan, 
the ruler of Cabul, for the purpose of 
iiegociating with him. An Ukhbar from 
Cabul was also received, mentioning that 
while Capt. Burnes was sitting with Dost 
Mahomed Khan at the durbar, the Rus- 
sian ambassador came into the presence, 
and with a loud voice said to the ruler 
of Cabul, that he would not recommend 
him taking that gentleman’s advice, as the 
F-nglisli nation would make friends with 
all classes of people, and afterwards de- 
ceive and dispossess them of their terri- 
tories. Ca})t. Burnes heard this in 
silence ; when the durbar was over, he 
returned to his quarters, from whence he 
despatched presents, consisting of wines, 
sweetmeats, &c., to tlie ambassador, but 
they were refused, and therefore carried 
back to Capt. Burnes. 

An Ukhbar y writtim by the cazee of 
Calnil, was also received, which mentions 
that the Russian ambassadoi and Capt. 
Burnes met at the durliar ot Dost Ma- 
homed Khan, where they had a long con- 
versation, which ended in very angry 
words, eonsmiuent on some expressions 
from the ambiissudor disrespectfully made 
use of towards the Englisli nation. The 
luler of Cabul seemed to take no notice, 
but continued the business ot the durbar, 
secretly enjoying the scene, 'they tlien 
said that they would go to Lahore, and 
examine its strength, and report the same 
to their respective GovermnentH, Dcen- 
anath said to the rnaliarajiih, that it 
would be a desirable object if they came 
into his higlincss’s [ircsence, and there 
made protfers of friendship. 'I’he Ukhbar 
also mentions that Dost Mahomed Khan 
wrote to his son, Ukhhur Klian, advi.sing 
him to be cautions that the reports of 
Herat should not be allowed to spread. 

The maharajah inquired of Dcciianath 
and Vukeer Azeezoodeen if they could 
inform him how much money Herat 
yields. They at first replied that the 
pergunnah of Herat is large, and yields 
one crore of rupees. They afterwards 
said its revenue was about thirty lacs; 
but tile ruler receives only ten lacs. 

At the durbar of the maharajah, an 
nrzee was presented from Sawun Mul, 
nazim of Multan, stating that a few days 
ago the Vuzeeree Mussulmans had as- 
sembled in a large body and plundered 
die cattle of Multan; but when the news 
of tlieir depredations reached his ears, he 
assembled his forces, inarched out and 
attacked them, when, after a sliarp con* 
f'ict, he succeeded in securing the cattle, 
completely routing the lawless banditti 
ivith a loss on their side of twenty-five 
•billed and fifteen wounded. 


An urzee from M. Allard was received, 
stating that he was engaged in parading 
and equipping the forces under him ; but, 
on account of their being kept in arrears, 
they are much in distress. A shooka in 
reply wms transmitted, ordering him to 
send a bill for four months’ pay, and the 
amount of it would be remitted. 

Letters from Cabul, dated 
19th March, say : “ The information 
from Herat received this day amounts to 
this. Mohoinmed Shah, the King of 
Persia, has retreated from before the walls 
of that fortres.s, having been obliged to 
raise the siege by a famine, which pre- 
vailed seveial days in his camp. His 
majesty had also expended all his powder 
and ball. Capt. Burnes has not made 
any arrangement satisfactory to the 
ameer, and he will receive permission to 
leave within a month. His fellow-tra- 
vellers arc widely dispered, engaged in 
the pursuit of their lespective views. 

The ruler of Iran sent Mirza Kiimer 
Ally, the commander of the troops, with 
pre.scnts to Dost Mahomed Khan, the 
ruler ot Cabul. When the Mirza arrived 
at (’aiidubar, the inhabitiints of that place 
informed him that Dost Mahomed Khan 
luid made peace with tlic English, and 
that, unless the ruler of Iran would give 
up Herat and Khoinsaii, he would not 
make any fnendsbip with him. Conse- 
quently the Miiza returned to bis mas- 
ter, to whom lie reporti'd what had taken 
place. The ruler of Iran then ordered 
him back at the liead of 75,000 sowars 
and 20,000 sepoys, not believing the re- 
ports of tlie peace having been made, and 
with’ strict injunctions to force his way 
into the presence of the ruler of Cabul. 
— Loodianah Ukhbar. 

Extract of a letter from Moonshe Mo- 
hun Lall, dated Kaliul, 12tb February t 
— “ I am very happy under C.ipt. Burnes, 
who treats me friendly. The mission, 
the head of which is that officer, was re- 
ceived with the highest distinction in this 
capital of Afghanistan. The merchants 
arc very happy since our arrival. The 
winter at Kabul is not so cold as it was 
in the preceding years. The natives 
never recollect such hot days as they are 
now. The thermometer never come down 
from 25° at sun-rise or 3I<° in the day 
time. We went for a few days to amuse 
ourselves in the Koh Daman, and were 
highly delighted to see that celebrated 
place and gardens of Istalif. Dr. Lord 
and Lieut. Wood have been very kindly 
received by the ruler of Qunduz, in 
Turkistan, and are collecting valuable in- 
formation of those remote regions, Capt. 
Burnes has also ordered my friend Kashe 
Nath to accompany tlie above gentlemen 
to Turkistan, and he has sent good ac- 
count of the different routes to Russia, 
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Kho(jand, Kashghar, and China, which 
does great credit to his labours and taste 
for travelling. He was for some months 
educated in the Delhi Institution. Capt. 
Burnes is pleased with him.” 

Nepnul . — A very well- executed and 
striking likeness of the present mahara- 
jah of Nepaul (by a Nepaulese artist) has 
been presented by his highness to the 
Governor-general, and a portrait of Lord 
Auckland is expected ere long to adorn 
the walls of the presence-chamber in the 
palace at Cathmandu. 

Maharajah Dlie Raj Rajindur Vikram 
Sah Shumslier Jung is said to be about 
twenty- five years of age, of middle sta- 
ture, intelligent, of very pleasing expres- 
sion, and of mild and highly prepossess- 
ing manners. The exchange of portraits 
by these important personages is con- 
formable to the most approved usages of 
friendly intercourse in the East. — Sama- 
char Durpun. 

It is said, that, in the event of a col- 
lision between us and the Burmese, the 
latter will be supported by the Nepalese. 
Some of the most impregnable of the hill 
forts are under repair, and a wooden bar- 
rier and entrenchment are being erected 
coterminous to our territories. Such are 
the reports from this quai ter.— -A^fra 
Ukhbar, April '21. 

ATo/fl/i.— Native reports state that the 
inconvenient and anomalous system of 
government, which has held together now 
many years, and which it became expe- 
dient, if not necessary, for the British 
Government to assist in establishing at 
Kotah, alter the death of that “ Nestor of 
Rajasthan,” Qalecm Sing, who did be- 
yond doubt fill the office of prime minis- 
ter in most embarrassing tunes, lor along 
period, with great tact and wisdom, is on 
the point of being disanimlled ; as the 
treaties of separation ’twixt the maharao 
and the raj rana are being drawn up 
^)y Capt. Ludlow, the political agent at 
that state; Col. Alves, the agent in chief 
of Rajpootana, having afforded him the 
no small advantage, on the occasion of 
his late visit at Kotah, of witnessing the 
completion of the arrangement, which 
the subordinate official had been most 
anxiously and laboriously employed in 
preparing for some lime past, for the ulti- 
mate approval of the Governor-general of 
all India.— /6it/. 

Jeypoor . — The regent, Ravval Beree 
Sal, is said to be suffering from abscess of 
the liver, and is expected to sink under it. 
His death will be the signal for numerous 
commotions and intrigues in this state. 

The rubbee crop has been a complete 
failure, and consideiable depopulation is 


taking place in consequence. 

April 19. 

Gwfl/ior.— Hydrophobia, to a fearful 
and unprecedented extent, is raging in this 
town, from the number of mad dogs in it. 
Native reports say the mortality caused 
by it is equal to tliat produced by cholera. 
So severe are the sufferings of the poor 
from famine, that they devour the very 
animals, such as horses, buffaloes, asses, 
&c. that have died naturally from ex- 
haustion. 

Bhuripoor . — The sickness so general 
is very severe in this town. The rajah 
has made arrangements for the distribu- 
tion of medicine, in the hope of lessening 
the calamity which is depopulating the 
city. 


EXC'KUPTA. 

The spread of Temperance Societies 
amongst the European troops under this 
presidency is extensive. The rapidity 
of their progress is striking. 

TJie ProbhnkuT, of April 2d, an- 
nounces the establishment of a new de- 
bating eluh, tor the benefit of native stu- 
dents ot Knglish. by the managers ot the 
Hindu Benevolent Institution. The 
first meeting of the club took place on 
March 31 

The Hindu community in Calcutta 
is in great termentntion. Certain infiuen- 
tuil tamilies in tovMi, and some in the in- 
teiior, are said to have been highly in- 
censed at the unjust decisions ot late 
passed by the Dliiirma Sliahha in favour ot 
eeitain wealthy culprits, who have sinned 
against the rules of the Sliubha, and to 
th<‘ prejudice ot those with empty pockets. 
The heads of the families m (piestion are 
therefore about to set on foot a tresli 
Shahha, in opposition to the Dhurina. 

As an evidence ot native crediiluy, it 
is stated that a rumour is afloat in the 
native eomimmity, that one ot the se- 
cretaries to Government is endeavouring 
to have a resolution passed, that hence’ 
forward no Hindus or Mussulmans shall 
hold any appointment, ot any descripnoii 
whatever, so long as he does not embrace 
Christianity ; but that it is not to affect 
in any way the present incumbents. 

On the 23d March, Baboo Dwarka- 
nnuth Tagore distributed alms to beggais> 
between fifty and sixty ihou.sand in iiuro- 
ber~cigbt annas each to the privilege 
order, namely, the bramins ; and tour 
annas to others, without distinction o 
cast, creed or age ; on the ^ 

his mother’s shraud, which took place tue 
day before. There were women seen 
amongst the crowd with children 7 

moie than a few days old> but no 
dent occiiried. 
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Two wealthy native gentlemen, Baboos 
Mutty Loll Seal and Madhub Dutt, have 
taken upon themselves the expense of 
continuing the Chitpore road aqueduct 
along the new Colootolla road, as far as the 
central road ; the former with a view of 
supplying the small, and not over cleanly 
tank, belonging to the public, on the 
east side of his house, with good and 
wholesome water ; and the latter for the 
improvement of his bazaar, situated at 
the junction of the new Colootolla and 
central roads, by an increased supply of 
the necessary element. 

'I'he Barounie is a celebrated bathing 
festival, at which thousands of Hindus 
repair to Trebanee ghaut, a few miles 
above Hooghly, for the purpose of puri- 
fication. This year the holiday occurred 
on the 23d March. For two days pre- 
vious, the roads leading to the ghaut 
were crowded with people, and at one 
time there were not less than probably 
;30,0()0 assembled at and near the ghauts. 
The rush to the river was so impetuous, 
that great numbers weie with dilliculty 
lescucd from drowning by the activity of 
the police. In going to and returning 
from Tribance, these people slept by the 
road- side, so that the roads for miles 
were lined uitli them. Exposed to the 
vicissitudes of the present remarkable 
scasoii, thousands of them have been 
M'l/.ed with cholera, and many have fallen 
VMCtims. 

Up to the close of last year, the mim- 
her of deputy-collectoi^, m releiencc to 
the resumption ot rent-live lands, now in 
progress, appointed in various districts, 
was Ho, namely — Ilmdiis, 54<; Mahomc- 
(l.iiis, ;37; Christians, 21'. The expense 
attending these appointments, at its 300 
a month each, amounts to its. 31‘,bOO 
iiioiitlily, or IK ‘1',14<.0‘J0, a year.^ 

A native house of business m Calcutta, 
T.iiacliiirul Day and Madlmbchuni Day, 
]!."> tailed tor ten laks of iiipees, against 
vvliicli they can only bring lour laks of 
available assets. 'llieir stoppage was 
caused liy losses in opium. Fooraclumd 
and liisseucluuid have tailed fiom the 
same cause. Tins makes tlie thiid failuie 
on this speculation. The colee or native 
banking tiim ot Kissen Doss and Oottam- 
chiind, of Burra-bazar tailed on the 12th 
A[iril. Two shroff houses ot great re- 
spectability have tailed at Miizaporc. 

Tlie verdict of the jury, in return to a 
writ (le lanatico inquires do, in tlie matter 
of Joykissen, was *’ that the said Joykis- 
sen was of unsound mind, and has been 
so for these twelve yeais, and was thcre- 
lore incapable ot managing his own af- 
fairs ; and that his lunacy had been caused 
by violent anger at the conduct of his 
brother, Rudakissen, who had forcibly 
prevented him from accompanying his 
Collier on a pilgrimage to Biiidubun,” 


The Probhakur announces the esta.*, 
blishment of an English school at Tre-r 
banee, Zillah Hooghly, by Baboo Jug- 
guth Chunder Sein and Peary Mohun 
Sein, for the education of children whose 
parents have no means to pay for their 
tuition. 

A prospectus is published of a plan 
for lighting Calcutta with gas. 

It is understood, that the reference which 
is said to have been made to the Supreme 
Government, regarding the claim of ord- 
nance officers to succeed to brigade com- 
mands, has been decided in their favour. 

It is said, that Government have issued 
instructions for the immediate preparation 
in the Cossipore Foundry of two brass 
nine-pounder howitzers, mounted com- 
plete for field service, intended as a pre- 
sent from the Governor-general to Run- 
jeet Singh. The howdtzers are to be 
handsomely ornamented with suitable de- 
vices and inscriptions. 

It is reported, that it is the intention 
of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, accom- 
panied by the archdeacon of the diocese, 
to proceed in June or July upon a tour 
of visitation to the eastward. 

The Education Committee is at pre.sent 
engaged in discussing an important consi- 
deration— the admission of clergymen, as 
instructors, into the different seminaries 
of this jiresidcncy, under the control of 
the committee and the auspicc.s of Go- 
vernment, and that a strenuous objection 
lias been raised on the score of impro- 
priety; with reference, we presume, to 
what would look very like a gross viola- 
tion of contract, by interfering, or appear- 
ing to interfere, with the religious preju- 
dices of aborigines.— April2ii. 

The new settlement at Dorjeling “ pro- 
gresses.” About tilteen locations have 
been made, and additional applications 
arc daily How iiig in. A line of bunga- 
lows is constructing in the new road to 
the new settlement. 

A friend has obligingly favoured ns with 
the follow ing statement ot cultivation in 
one of the largest indigo concerns, on the 
authenticity ot which we can fully rely : 
—The Great .liiiigypoor concern has, out 
of 50,000 higgahs, sown only 0,000; the 
Small Jungypoor, only 8, (MX) ; Muttra- 
pore, Gouially, and Malda, none.— -//wrA., 
Ma^ 3. 

We learn that tlie balance of off-reck- 
onings for the year 1836 is likely to be 
declared for distribution by the end of the 
present month, or, at any r.ite, in the 
commencement of May. The probable 
amount of tlie single share is not expected 
to be more than 4,500 Company’s rupees ; 
and as the advance on account, which 
sharers in India have already received, 
was .3,266 Company’s rupees, the surplus 
now about to become due will only be 
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1,234 rupees for each colonel.— jEfiirA, 
April 16. 

The undermentioned lots, belonging to 
the estate of the late General Martiiie. 
were disposed of at the annexed prices by 
sale to the highest bidder at the Master’s 
office : — Messrs S. Smith and Co.’s house 
and premises in Hare Street, for Co.’s 
Rs, 60,000 -- (bought by themselves). 
Messrs. Moore, Hickey, and Co.’s house 
and premises, for Rs. 30,000 — (bought 
by themselves). Mrs. Lindstedt’s house 
and premises, on the Circular Road, for 
Rs. 12 500 — (bought by Mr. Wilkinson). 

The Deputy Governor of Bengal has 
reduced the rate of tolls upon the canals 
one-half. 

We hear that Mr. I. R. Colvin, private 
secretary to Lord Auckland, has suspend- 
ed the Madrusses or Mowlove teachers of 
the Delhi College, owing to their inabi- 
lity to do justice to their high situations. 
-^Gyananneshun, April 18. 

The native community of Bengal ap- 
pears to be greatly dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of Government in resuming 
free- hold lands and in abolishing the use 
of the Persian language from the courts. 
The.se two circumstances, they say, have 
entailed poverty on many a respectable 
family, who derived their livelihood from 
these sources solely. Even the aumeens 
and the amlahs of the courts complain of 
difficulty in framing their orders in the 
Bengally language, which they say is in 
no wise adapted for these coints. — Hurh.y 
April 20. 

The Hon. Capt. Osborne has had a 
most unprecedented escape, from an acci- 
dent which, according to ail calculation, 
ought to have proved fatal. When out 
tiger-shootmg, in the Dhoon, three tigers 
suddenly got up, under the very feet of 
his elephant, which so affrighted the 
animal, that he literally shook his rider 
off his back. Capt. Osborne is said to 
have actually fallen upon one of the tigers, 
and, strange to say, he escaped by the 
whole three tigers taking fright and run- 
ning away. — Cour.^ April 19. 

Despatches have been received in India, 
announcing the intention of the Hon. 
Court to withdraw their old prohibition 
of the sale and purchase of commissions 
in the army ; in other words, it has been 
found expedient to legalize the purchxsing 
system, which could not be prevented. — 
Burk., May 9. 

Lord Auckland has allowed a sum of 
Rs. 2,000 for raising up the Allahabad 
column, called Bhem Sen’s Lat, and fix- 
ing it on a pedestal. It i.s to be placed in 
the centre of the fort at Allahabad, with 
the British lion on the top, and not to be 
removed to Calcutta, “ because it is more 
appropriate that one of the most ancient 
monuments of India should be fixed in its 
most ancient city.” 


Steps were taking to convene a meeting 
at Barrackpore, to take into consideration 
the best means of accelerating promotion 
in the Bengal army. 

The special committee of artillery offi- 
cers, whose labours have now occupied 
nearly two years, has recently submitted 
its final report to Government ; and orders 
have consequently been issued for the re- 
turn to their several stations, under the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, of 
Lieut. -Col. Stevenson, Captains Seton, 
and Wliitlie. The treatment of these 
officers by the Supreme Government has 
been liberal, us in addition to all the staff 
and regimental allowances, at the field- 
rates, which they before drew, or have 
since come into the possession of, they 
have been allowed house- rent at the Cal- 
cutta rate, and all their travelling expenses 
to and fro have been, or are to be, defray- 
ed by the state. The Bengal members, 
originally, were Cols. Whish and Tennant, 
and of late. Col. Graham, of the horse 
artillery. — HurL, April ■%. 


Matirae. 

LAW. 

SupRi-MF. Court, March 28. 

Fa' parte liia lli^lnicss the Naib i-MooUi- 
/nr — 'I'he AdoocatcA’eneral moved, on be- 
half of ihe nabob, and under instrucUons 
from Government, that throe lists of his 
highness’s family servants and dependants 
might be received l)y the Court, with a 
view to exempt the persons named in them 
from certain process. The learned advo- 
cate stated that, in 1810, upon the motion 
of his predecessor, similar lists had lieen 
filed in Court, die object then being to 
protect the persons of the nabob and his 
household fiom arrest only, and not with 
aview to avoid any other process. He was 
anxious that the Comt shonM have time to 
consider the subject, which was one of 
very great importance. He compared the 
situation of the nabob and bis household 
to that of an ambassador, and cited the 7th 
Anne, c. 12, which declares, “ that all 
writs and processes, that shall at any time 
hereafter be sued forth or prosecuted, 
whereby the person of any ambassador, or 
other public minister of any foreign prince 
or state, aulboiized and received as such 
by her Majesty, her heirs, or successors, or 
the domestics or dome'- tic servants of any 
such ambassador, or other public minister, 
may be arrested or imprisoned, or bis or 
their goods or chattels may be distrained, 
seized, or attached, shall be deemed and 
adjudged to be null and void to all intents, 
constructions, and purposes whatsoever. 

The Chief Justice mentioned the case of 
“ Novell V. Toogood,” 1 B» #nd C. 554, 
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as to how far the privileges of an ambassa- 

jor extended. 

Sir E‘ Gambier doubted whether the 
Court could make any order upon the sub- 
ject, which did not appear to be within its 

jurisdiction. 

Their lordships consented to look into 
the lists and papers, and to permit the sub- 
ject to be mentioned at the next sitting. 

March 30. 

The Advocate- General again brought for- 
viard his motion on behalf of the Naib-i- 
Mookhtar. 

Tlie Chief Justice said that, although at 
jirst lie felt disposed to adopt the precedent 
of and to allow the lists to be re- 
ceived (as, if of no other use, they would 
.It least inform the sherifF and suitors, that 
the person named in tliein claimed certain 
privileges), yet, finding the Court was not 
unanimous upon the subject, and fearing 
lest, by receiving the lists, the public might 
luiaginc that the Court recognized the 
claims, lie did not feel himself called upon 
to accede to the motion. 

Sir E. Gambier did not think the Court 
hail any jurisdiction to make the order, 
which might be productive of serious in- 
tonvcnience, lie perceived no analogy be- 
tween the situation of the nabob’s finnily 
and that of the ambassador’s suite, and 
thought that upon piinciple the motion 
should be relused. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

VAVAl. EXt’EniTlOM TO CHINA. 

We have now five of ILM royal navy 
in the roads, a larger number than we re- 
lolleet being congregated fogetlier ofiP the 
toit for many a long day. The Herald re- 
ports that the admiral, Sir F, IMaiiland, 
will not remain at Madras over another 
fortnight, but will proceed in the iretlesler/ 
to Canton, from whence it would appear 
the most unlavourable reports have been 
received; but unless his Exe. possesses 
;;rciiler power than it is reported he is au- 
thorized to exercise in his mission to Chin.a, 
we fear his going theie will rather tend to 
make things worse than better, and cause 
die Chinese to be much more presuming 
and insolent than they have hitherto been 
found, That any of the other vessels of war 
will accompany the Wellesley, we have not 
heard. — Courier, Ajml 13. 

nativk justices of the fkacf.. 

The acts of Lord Elphinstone’s Govern- 
>’it‘iit have deservedly gained him golden 
Opinions” from every class of society, and 
die lively anxiety he has evinced to pro- 
oiote the interests of the natives, must have 
especially endeared his lordship to that 
portion of the community. In December 
’“St, at a public meeting of tlie Hindu 
gentlemen of this presidency, whereat C. 
‘Streenevassa Pillay presided, an address 


was agfeed to and presented by a depuU* 
tion to the Governor. His lordship was 
pleased to state, that he would do hU ut« 
most in furtherance of its object. The 
Governor’s private 8ecretary,on the 3d inst.* 
made known to the chairman, that, with 
reference to the address, Lord Elphinstone 
had been pleased to accede to the wishes 
therein expressed, and had determined to 
include the names of three Hindu gentle- 
men in the commission about to be issued 
— C. Streenevassa Pillay, C. Ragavah 
Chettyar, and Chocapah Chettyar— three 
of the most wealthy and respectable native 
gentlemen at Madras. — U.S.Gaz., May 7, 

ON HITS. 

The Madras Spectator mentions, as on- 
dits, the following items brought by the 
overland despatch of February. It is said 
that Major Robinson has been instructed 
to return to his duty, thus stamping with 
illegality the course pursued in his remo- 
val ; that Capt. Sprye, the deputy judge 
advocate-general, is to receive £5,000 as a 
compensation ; that Capt. Alexander, the 
fort adjutant, has been relieved from the 
heavy sum for which Sir Frederick Adam’s 
fiat rendered him responsible ; and that 
Mr. Langley, late of the L.C., is permitted 
to draw a captain’s pension, or a special 
pension of .£'100 a year, and declared eli- 
gible for such oflicial situations as that he 
was prevented continuing in. 


isombag. 

conveyance BETAVEEN SUEZ and CAIRO. 

The secretary of the Steam Committee 
has publislied the following letter from 
Colonel Riirr, dated Cairo, 15th March ; 

“ 1 have nearly completed an arrange- 
ment, by which four comfortable carriages, 
for the conveyance of at least thirty pas- 
sengers, will lie set a-going by September 
next; I only await Col. CamphcH’s appro- 
val to complete the thing. The advance for 
tlie purchase of the four carriages, with two 
baggage- waggons, and forty mules, will be 
Jt'l,0(X), tlie property being ours, and 
merely lent to the contractors, who engage 
to keep the whole in an efficient state for 
at least five years, and to carry passengers 
in, say twenty. four hours, including halls, 
for each. In this miserable country, no- 
thing in the shape of security can be had ; 
but Col. Campbell has long known, and is 
fully satisfied as to the respectable charac- 
ter of, the contractors, Messrs, Hill and 
Boven; added to which, the carriages and 
mules are purchased for, and remain the 
property of, the Steam-Fund. I had hoped 
to have found the pasha here, and to have 
made some arrangement for a half- way 
house and mule station; but, unfortu- 
nately, he had left for Upper Egypt. I am, 
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however, assured by the minister, Bhogaz 
Bey, that so far from his master throwing 
any obstacles in the way, he will at once 
erect a suitable building in the desert for 
us, and do all in his power to facilitate a 
transit through his country. Should he not 
do so, I have arranged for its being done 
by Messrs. Hill and Boven, on a suffi- 
ciently extensive plan, for the small sum of 
Rs, 7,000, giving us one room of 24 l)y 
18, and five blff|)iiig-rooms of, say 14 by 
12, or thereabouts, with stabling and all 
other requisite buildings, and the whole 
protected and enclosed by a wall suffi- 
ciently high. As the wheel conveyance will 
enable us to cross completely, I trust, in 
less than twenty-four hours, stoppages for 
dinner or breakfast, according to the sea- 
son) included, we can see no necessity 
for a larger building than the one in 
question, at which, as well as at Suez, 
Mr. Hill proposes to establish a branch of 
Ids Cairo Hotel. Passengers will seldom 
wish to stop at the mid-station for more 
than u few hours ; but should the majority 
agree to do so, the five rooms will affbid 
sufficient accommodation for ladies and 
children, and the saloon for all the gentle- 
men. 'i'he pasha, in addition to the Choul- 
try half-way house, has promised to build 
a number of boats for the exclusive accoin- 
niodation of travclleis, and to allow the 
consuls to fix a fair scale of passage-money. 
This will be, indeed, a great good, as all 
know who have come this way, particularly 
as the consuls are to have the entire con- 
trol over the said boats, and will, 1 hope, 
take means for keeping them clean,” 

COLLISION OF AUTHORITIES. 

The Court of Directors, it would ap- 
pear, have been placed in rather an un- 
pleasant dilemma by the Boaid ofCotUiol, 
which latter has insisted on the removal of 
the Sudder Judges of Calcutta. This was 
privately rumoured by the last oveiland 
mail, and it is now confirmed by private 
letters, which state that the Court is in a 
state of tlie highest excitement, on account 
of the determination which has been evinced 
by Sir John Hobhouse to have the wishes 
of the Board carried into elfect. The cause 
of all this seems to ho, the oflence given by 
the Sudder Court in acquitting a civilian 
who was brought before it, charged with 
an infringement on the regulation, which 
orders that no member of the public 
service shall allow himself to be impli- 
cated in trading transactions. The mode 
of trading with which he was charged was 
rather a singular one, and certainly is not 
referable to any of the customary methods 
of turning money to account, in which pri- 
vate gentlemen, unconnected with trading, 
may innocently be engaged. The charge 
was neither more nor less than a traffic in 
horses, which, unless where private pro- 


perty is disposed of, is not goriewlly un- 
derstood to be a very gentlemanly occupa- 
tion, or one in which the members of the 
public service can, under existing regula- 
tions, he, under any pretence, justified in 
engaging themselves. The affair is yet un. 
settled, and there is no saying how far the 
Board of Control may think it necessary 
to proceed; l)ut of this there is every cer- 
tainty, that the public notice that has been 
thus taken of the conduct of the Sudder 
Court will operate as a salutary warning 
for the future. It is just possible that some 
compromise may he effected between the 
two Boards, which will somewhat mitigate 
the doom which has already, by one of 
them, been decreed against the judges; but 
an example will in some way be made 
either by it severe wigging, a temporary 
suspension from employment, and conse- 
quently fiom official allowances, or a di- 
minuiion of rank ,— April 23. 

The case above referred to is that of Mr. 
William IVingle, of the judicial depart- 
ment, a well-known sportsman, who sold .a 
horse to a native, at an alleged extravagant 
price. The commissioner, v\ho took cogni- 
/.nice of the case, removed Mr. Pringle to 
another appointment; be appealed to the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, which Court 
reversed the commissioner’s decision, una- 
nimously acquitting him of the charge of 
conuption. 

ACQUITTAL OF llAMRAO AND HUNMUNTRAO. 

\Ve umleist.iml that the commissioners 
lately appointed by Government to inquire 
into tlie conduct of Ramr.io, the ukhbar- 
tiavcesat Kohqioor, and Hunmuntrao, the 
moonsliee of the political agent at Bel- 
gaum, having fully and honourably ac- 
quitted those individuals of the charges pre- 
fen cd against them, the Government has 
been pleased to restore them to its confi- 
dence, and to leinstate them in their situa- 
tions. Several of the accusations were, we 
liear, directly disproved, and not one had 
even the sliadow of proof adduced in its 
suppoit. Under these circumstances, the 
coimnissioners, who appear to have sifted 
the matter with sufficient strictness and pa- 
tience, were, of course, right in acquitting 
both the ukhbarnavees and the moonshee, 
who now stand before tlie Government and 
tlie public entirely exonerated from all the 
charges preferred against them. All con- 
nected with the late prosecution have in- 
curred the severe displeasure of Govern- 
ment : every one of them has been dis- 
missed from his post, and all, except Mr. 
Baber himself, declared incapable of serv- 
ing the Government again in any capa- 
city. — Durjmn, April 13. 

IMFROVBMENTS* 

Amid the general improvemeht^ Which 
has befen so marked a feature in tlie WsW^y 
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of Bombay, since the opening of the trade, 
not only has the quantity of land taken 
into cultivation for the ordinary staples 
been annually on the increase, but the in- 
dustry of our population has been directed 
towards adding to the number of our com- 
modities ; 80 that in the heretofore barren 
territory of this presidency, we may in a 
comparatively short period see introduced 
the most valuable products of other parts 
of India. It will therefore be no difficult 
matter, with energy on the part of Govern- 
ment, and perseverance on that of the 
people, to fill up the vacuum which will 
be left by the defalcation of opium. We 
have seen the increase which has taken 
place in the value of our exports of wool 
since the year in which it was first known 
among our commodities (18.31<), and aie 
vve not therefore fully justified in predict- 
ing the same cheering result lor those 
other articles which are now being experi- 
mented upon, and which may be expected 
shortly to appear among our staples ; more 
especially when these articles are the most 
^aluable that could be introduced lor ex- 
tending our relations with the best and 
richest market in the world — that of Great 
Ihitairi ? The commodities to which we 
more particularly refer arc sugar, silk, and 
indigo, for the production of all of which 
our country is most remarkably adapted. 
— Gazette^ April 25. 

GOVERNMENT SLAVES IN MALABAR. 

We know there is not a servant of Go- 
vernment, in the south of India, who is 
not intimately acquainted with the alarm- 
ing fact, that hundreds of thousands of his 
lellow-creatures are fettered down for life 
to the degraded destiny of slavery. We 
know that these unfortunate beings are 
not, as is the case in other countries, sorts 
of the soil, and incapable of being trans- 
ferred at the pleasure ot their owners from 
one estate another. No, they aie daily 
sold like cattle by one proprietor to ano- 
tlier ; the husbuiid is sejiaratcd from tlie 
Wile, and the parent from the child. They 
arc loaded with every indignity ; the utmost 
possible quantity ol labour is exacted from 
them, and the most meagre fare that human 
nature can possibly subsist on is doled 
out to support them. I'lie slave popula- 
tion is composed of a great variety of 
classes. The descendants of those who 
have been taken prisoners in time of war, 
♦ persons who have been kidnapped from 
the neighbouring states, people who have 
been born under such circumstances as 
that they are considered without the pale 
of the ordinary castes, and others who 
have been smuggled from the coast of 
Africa, torn from their country and their 
kindred, and destined to a more wretched 
^ot, and, as will be seen, to a more en- 
during captivity than their brethren of the 
Western world. Will it be believed, that 
JoMnt.N.S.VoL.26.No, IGi. 


Oovemraent itself participates in this de- 
scription of property ; that it actually holds 
possession of slaves, and lets theiti out for 
hire to the cultivators of the country, the 
rent of a whole family being two fanams, 
or half a rupee, per annum ? These peo- 
ple are situated near the village Mutlilla- 
gata, on the island of Chethay, in Southern 
Malabar, and formerly belonged to the 
Dutch Government, but came into our 
possession on the conquest of Cochin. 
Besides these, there are a considerable 
number of other slaves in dilfereiit parts 
of the province, from whom no revenue is 
derived, but who are considered by their 
employers as much their private property 
as if they had purchased them. These 
have come into the possc.ssion of the 
Company either by escheat or by the re- 
bellion of their former owners, and are 
consequently forfeited along with the pro- 
perty of which they form a part . — Bombay 
Gaz.j May 16. 

PIRACY. 

We are sorry to have to record another 
instance of piracy close to our harbour. 
A hotella, on its way to Surat with a 
valuable cargo, a quantity of specie, and 
several Borali men and women as pas- 
sengers. W'Hs followed trom tlie harbour 
by a pirate boat as lar as Versovab, when 
the tormer w'as attacked and plundered 
ot about Rs.^I0,(X)0. I'lie pirates on tlieir 
return landed at Chowputty, w'hcn four 
of them were apprehended, with a lew 
bags of dollars and rupees ; the otliers 
threw^ their share of the booty into the 
sea and made their escape. The whole 
pirate crew is estimated by the people 
belonging to the botella to number thirty. 
—Ibid. May 18. 

EXCERM’A. 

The resolution of the Council ofElphin- 
stone C'ollege, to establish filteen scholar- 
ship.s of the following scale, viz. two 
of its, .50, three ol 10, four ot 30, six of 
20 — having been approved of, and sanc- 
tioned by the Government, and a sub- 
committee appointed to arrange the 
details and system of education to be 
followed in the College School and the 
Prolessor’s classes ; it has been an- 
nounced that the first scholars are ad- 
missible from any of the Native English 
schools in Bombay, Poona, Belgaum, 
Dharwar, Surat, &c. 

The Tana causeway is to be constrl 1 (^t- 
ed at the expense of Government, with- 
out the aid of contributions which were 
raised some time ago by the leading mem- 
bers of the native community. It is said 
that the private contributions above al- 
luded to are to be appropriated to the 
construction of' anothei- work, of very ex- 
tensive utility — the causeway near M^im, 
(2F) 
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connecting the island of Bombay with 
that of Salsette. 

The contents of the boats which Run- 
jeet Singh has despatched to Bombay, 
for the purpose of inviting a trade between 
his dominions and our possessions, con- 
sist of sliawls, salt, terra japonica, indigo, 
cotton, sugar, opium, and drugs. 

Mr. Wathen, of the Bombay civil ser- 
vice, before his departure for the Cape, 
made a gift of Rs. 1,000 to the Native 
Education Society, to be distributed 
in prizes among the boys. 

An advertisement in t!»e Bombay 
papeis states that, “ Under the patron- 
age of several gentlemen, Saporjee Mer- 
vanjee has established the Victoria light 
post coach, for tlie conveyance of pas- 
sengers from Bombay to the.MahabooIesh- 
war Hills, to commence running on the 
1st March.” 

The Bombay Courier, May 8th, an- 
nounces the MTeck of a large vessel and 
of a pattamar, between Barn Hill and 
Mount Formosa, to the southward, sup- 
posed to have gone down on the stormy 
night of the 23d April. Much anxiety 
is felt, especially as to the large vessel, 
which is supposed to he a British home- 
ward bound. 

We are glad to find that the plans of 
Signor Mutti, who has done so mucli for 
the production of silk on this side of In- 
dia, are now in a fair way of meeting with 
that patronage they deserve from Govci ii- 
ment, and that there is a prospect of that 
indefatigable gentleman’s exertions being 
officially called into action for the benefit 
of the country. — Gaz. May 9* 

A pattamar, on her way trom Cambay 
to live presidency, having a number of 
military pensioners on board, has been 
lost, and, with the exception of two or 
three, the whole liave been drowned, 
amounting to upwards of forty individuals 
— men, women, and children. — Ibid. 
May 14. 

By the Government Gazelle of the 
17th May, it appears that the exchange 
has been fixed at 2d. per rupee cat 
six months’ sight, for this presidency, for 
advances for bills on London in 1838-39, 
a rate which will operate against forcing 
trade and raising the price of produce. 

That part of the Customs regulation 
which imposed a duty of ten per cent, on 
cloves, nutmegs, and mace, certified as 
being the growth ol a possession pf II. M. 
or the Company, has been rescinded, 
and these spices may now be imported 
direct from the place of growth free of du- 
ties, when accompanied by certificates. 


(ffeplott. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Steam Navigation . — The petition to 
the British Parliament from the inhabi- 


tants of Colombo represents that, having 
watched with considerable interest the 
progess of steam -navigation between 
England and India via the Red Sea, they 
are fully satisfied that the communication 
with Bombay adopted by the Home Go- 
vernment in conjunction with the East- 
India Company, in pursuance of the re- 
commendation of a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1834, has 
been attended with those encouraging re- 
sults, which warrant the full expectation 
that complete success would equally fol- 
low an extended communication to Ben- 
gal via Ceylon and Madras, as recom- 
mended by another Select Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1837, and 
which recommendation was favouralily 
considered liy the Treasury, and in the 
strongest terms concurred in by the 
President of the Board of Control ; and 
that, encouraged by the recommendations 
of tile two Select Committees, by the 
favourable consideration of the Lords of 
the Treasury, by the concurrence of the 
President of tlie Board of Control, and 
the result of the existing steam com- 
munication between England and Bom- 
bay vtu the Ufcd Sea, they pray that full 
effect may be given to the united recom- 
mendations of the two Select Commit- 
tees, to complete steam- navigation on a 
permanent and regular footing between 
the Red Sea and (’uleutta, via Ceylon 
and Madras. 


Hmta. 

We have heard that Herat has fallen, 
and rumour says that there arc in Bom- 
bay coins struck by Mahomed Shah after 
the completion of his conquest. It is, 
moreover, affirmed that Russia, either 
directly or indirectly, had manifested an 
inclination to forward the onward views 
of the ambitions young conqueror, who, 
dazzled by his success, had determined on 
pushing on in the direction of Peshawur. 
We have no doubt there is a good deal of 
exaggeration in these reports, but as the 
Persians who relate it are highly respect- 
able, there seems to be little doubt that 
some decisive action has taken place. — 
Bombay Gazette, May IG. 

Wo are sorry to say that the course of 
events in Persia has called for an armed 
inteiference on the part of the Govern- 
ment of this presidency. It is not known 
precisely (as secresy is the order of the 
day) what particular cause there is for 
the extraordinary preparations now in 
progress in the Indian navy. Something 
serious it must have been, otherwise so 
many vessels would not have been ordered 
to proceed in the direction of the Gulr. 
Some say that Mr. McNeil has been or- 
dered to quit the Persian court, or has 
quitted it of his own accord, in conse- 
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quence of certain proceedings derogatory 
to British interests and inconsistent with 
a due regard to British honour. It is 
reported that an order has been received 
at Bushire by Capt. Hennel from Mr. 
McNeil, for the former to leave that 
place, and put himself under the protec- 
tion of the British flag in the Persian 
Gulf, at its head-quarters, Bassadore. 
From this it would appear that our rela- 
tions with Persia, which have long worn 
a threatening aspect, have at length 
reached a crisis, and that it has become 
necessary for us to maintain, by the pre- 
sence of an armed force, the respect due 
to us under the faith of treaties, and to 
prevent the dismemberment of Persia, 
which seems to be threatened by Russian 
intrigue. There is a report that a body 
of Russians had entered the Persian ser- 
vice, for the purpose of maintaining the 
iiilliienee of the Czar in the councils of 
the Shah. 

Tile news, whatever they are, arrived 
a few days ago by a buggalow from the 
Persian Gulf. They must have been 
considered of the highest importance, as 
a meeting of council was held late on Sa- 
turday afternoon for the purpose of de- 
ciding what measures ought to be taken 
under such an emergency. 

'I'lie following vessels proceed, with as 
little delay as possible, to the scene of 
action ; — The Semiramis, Hiujk JAndsny, 
Ifnstings, Coote, Tigm, Make, and Grant, 
if she cun be got ready. — Ihul May 21. 


iCfjitui. 

MISCFLLANEOUS. 

Votive Tfl&Zet.-— The Peking Gazeltey Oi 
November iSth, contains the following 
notification from the emperor: — “ Lin- 
yiiig, the superintendent of the river 
courses in Kearignan, has made a report, 
in which he requests that a tablet may be 
I'onferred on the Hwae-tow temple, on 
the Ilwae river, near the Hungtsih lake. 
This temple (of the river god) possesses 
a record of sacrifices, and the efftcacious 
assistance of the god has been greatly 
maiiiicst. This year, the waters having 
ovci flowed, I, looking up, and depending 
on the spiritual efficacy of the god, sought 
his protection in silent prayers, and the 
waters became calm and the wind still, 
mid all the grain-boats met with no more 
impediments. I order it to be made 
known that I, the emperor, will write 
the tablet with my own hand, and trans- 
mit it to Linying ; let him receive it re- 
spectfully, and with veneration suspend 
it in the temple, responsive to the pro- 
tection and favour of the god. Respect 
this." 

Tlpa.— The following is the quantity of 
tea* exported from Canton to the United 
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Kingdom for the season 1837-38, up to 
the ^th Febniary, according to a state- 
ment in the Canton General Price Cur- 
rent of that date, viz. 

Black Tea lbs. 15,aiA,()66 

Green do 2,586,932 

Total lbs. 18,431,998 

Opium-. — Tlie opium deliveries at 
Whampoa have lately been made with so 
little caution, that the Chinese have re- 
sorted both to fraud and violence, and 
have been victorious with both weapons. 
In one instance, lead has been delivered 
and received as Sycee silver to a very con- 
siderable amount; and in another, the 
ship’s boats that were conveying the dol- 
lars received in payment for ojiium deli- 
vered, were attacked and plundered of 
their whole freight by the Chinese ; and 
the olficers and crews of the boats were 
severely beaten. The successful captors 
were probably collusively connected with 
the purchasers of the opium. Various re- 
ports have also renened us of seizures 
Iiaving been made in European boats, 
anchored abreast of the factories ; but 
they are vague and indeterminate.— Can- 
non Reg.y Feb. 20. 


Australasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

I, AW. 

Supreme Court, March 16. — Fauncey. 
Cavenagh. — This was an action brought 
by Capt Faunce, J. P., against the editor 
ot the Sydney Gazette, for a libel con- 
tained in ceitain stiictures on the cha- 
racter and conduct of the plaintiff, with 
reference to the ca‘:e of “ Donnison v. 
Faunce,” reported in p. 157. The da- 
mages were laid at .€3,000. The trial 
occupied tw^o days; the jury (special) 
found for the defendant on one of the 
counts, and for the plaintiff on the two 
others, with a farihimj damages. 

February 15. — A convict, named Wil- 
liam Moore, was convicted of the wilful 
murder of Jolin Hosking, at Maitland, 
on the 1st February. The prisoner wa» 
assigned to the deceased, who was a 
butcher residing in Maitland, and merely 
because his master had reported him to 
the police for being absent, he made an 
attack upon him with a knife, and inflicted 
six wounds, either of which would have 
caused death ; he then left the house with 
the bloody knife in his hand, and wiping 
tlie blood off with his hand, he put it to 
his lips, saying, “ This is flash Hosking'a 
heart’s blood, and, thank God ! I havo 
got a good appetite to eat it. ” He then 
drew his finger along the bl^e, licked oflf 
the blood and swallowed it ! He was 
executed at Maitland on the 24th. 
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Tbe womnn who cohabited with Hos^ 
king has been committed for trial» on a 
charge of robbing the unfortnnate man to 
a large amount in bills and notes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The new Governor. •-•The Upton Cas- 
tle, with Sir George Gipps and suite on 
board, arrived off the Heads on the 23d 
February, and a steamer was immediately 
despatched from Sydney, which landed 
hia excellency in the afternoon ; he took 
the oaths the next day. A deputation, 
headed by Sir J. Jamison, presented a 
congratulatory address to the new go- 
vernor, signed by four hundred persons, 
members of council, civil othcers, magis- 
trates, clergy, landholders, merchants and 
others, to which his excellency made a 
suitable reply, observing:— “I teel that, in 
succeeding to a man eminently endowed 
with all the qualities requisite tor govern- 
ment, I am ill a position where 1 can gain 
no benefit from comparison, though I 
may labour under the greatest disadvan- 
tages from contrast. Being deeply im- 
pressed with the opinion that morality 
and religion are the true grounds on 
which rational liberty and all good insti- 
tutions are founded, I look to you, gen- 
tlemen, and to the colonists generally, 
for support and assistance in maintaining 
and promoting these all-impoitant in- 
terests.” 

Sir George, at a dinner given by the 
civil officers of the colony to the late act- 
ing governor, Col. Snodgrass, delivered 
a speech, a passage in which has excited 
much discussion, being supposed to de- 
note an intention to follow in the 
steps of Sir Richard Bourke, in respect 
to convict discipline, and as implying a 
tacit ceil sill e on the magistracy. The 
passage is as follows : — ” He confessed 
thati although on his leaving England the 
accounts from this colony had been so 
highly gratifying, yet, on approaching 
these shores, he was not without some 
misgivings on his mind, lest the com- 
mercial embarrassments which had been 
80 severely felt in Europe, should have 
produced a serious change. He was, 
however, happy to find that the convul- 
sion which had shaken the old world and 
the new, had been only lightly felt in this, 
the newest of the three. Amongst all 
these favourable circumstances, there was 
one great drawback, one crying evil, 
which they had to contend with — he 
alluded to the moral condition of a large 
portion of the population of the colony ; 
and he would confess that he looked for 
a remedy rather to the personal influence 
of those to whom these unfortunate per- 
sons were assigned, than to arming the 
law with any additional tenors in the 
hands of the magistracy. It rested prin- 
eipaily with the gentlemen of the colony 
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to use their best exertion for the refor- 
mation of the unfortunate beings con- 
signed to their charge—Englaiid expected 
it of them — the Almighty demanded it 
of them.” 

The Aborigines at Port Macquarie. 

Rumours of outrages alleged to have been 
committed by the Port Macquarie blacks, 
and of reprisals on the part of the white 
residents in that district, have, for the last 
twelve or eighteen months, been in fre- 
quent circulation, but in such vague forms 
as to render it impossible to aixive at any 
definite conclusion as to their origin. We 
have hitherto been prevented, as well by 
the isolated position of Port Macquarie, 
which precluded the possibility of any 
personal inquiry, as by the absence of any 
authentic source of information regarding 
the occurrences in the district, from ascer- 
taining with any degree of certainty the 
truth or falsehood of the rumours. Lately, 
however, we have taken measures to 
effect this purpose, and the result 1ms 
been the disclosure of a series of cold- 
blooded atrocities perpetrated on the 
wretched aborigines who frequent the 
settlement, almost without a parallel 
among the barbarous massacres which 
disgrace the earlier years of our colonial 
progress. We request the attention of 
the attorney-general to what follows ; the 
main featnies ot the case we pledge our- 
selves will be found to he substantially 
correct, though it is possible we may 
fall into eiror with regard to the minor 
details. 

It is impossible at this distance of time, 
and with the necessarily imperfect know- 
ledge we possess, to traee the causes 
which led to the commission of the last 
outrage on the part ot the blacks (the 
murder ot four assigned servants when 
asleep in their huts), which was the more 
immediate provocation to the atrocities 
to which we shall presently refer; hut 
our knowledge of the nature and habits 
of the tribes which inhabit the vicinities 
of the settled districts is sufficient to 
assure us that the outrage must have been 
provoked, cither by the sufferers them- 
selves, or by some of their fellow-servants f 
for it as a well-known trait in the charac- 
ter of our aborigines, that it is not the 
perpetrator of the injury that has pro- 
voked their vengeance, that alone pays 
the penalty for his misdeeds. We know 
not to what to attribute an outrage so 
atrocious ; but, certain it is that some one 
or other of the tribes who frequent tbe 
vicinity of Port Macquarie surround^ 
a hut belonging to Mr. M‘Leod, in 
which four of his assigned servants were 
asleep, and killed them with the aid of 
their spears and other weapons. The in- 
telligence of this outrage was communi- 
cated to the authorities at Port Macquarie 
on tbe following day, aud an armed force 
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was despatched by Mr. Gray, the police 
magistrate there, in quest of the mur- 
derers. The search was inetfectual, for 
the blacks, aware that they had exposed 
themselves to the certainty of punishment 
it caught, and too little acquainted either 
hy experience or otherwise with British 
law to know that justice awards punish- 
ment only to the guilty, betook themselves 
to a distance, or concealed themselves 
etFeetually among their native fastnesses. 
The search, although continued for several 
days, failed of success, and it was not 
tdl three weeks or a month afterwards 
that the atrocities we complain of were 
committed. According to the statement 
of the constables, it would appear that 
Mr. Gray, the police magistrate at Port 
Macquarie, finding that all efforts to 
secure the muiderers were fruitless, ac- 
tually offered a reward for every black 
the eonstuhlcs could shoot (in chanty to 
Mr. Gray, we are willing to believe that 
lie confined this order to the blacks known 
as the actual murderers of the whites), 
the proof of the commission of the deed 
required by the police magistrates at Port 
Macquarie, being the production of the 
right car of each murdered black. This, 
ne repeat, is but the statement of the 
constable when met marching homewards 
with three human ears tied up m a little 
bag, the pioduct of the day’s excursion, 
but we are not now prepared to athrra 
that any such offer was actually made. 
Whether any such offer did emanate (loin 
Mr. Gray, or whether, as is more likely, 
the constables made use of that subter- 
fuge to screen themselves, certain it is 
that the muniers were committed, and 
that no step that we have heard of hither- 
to has been taken to bring the perjietra- 
tors to justice.— Gaz, Feb. (i. 

The Patriotic Association. —A meeting 
of this Association took place on the 2(3th 
January, Sir John Jamison, in the chair. 
But tew members attended. The objects 
ol the meeting were to choose a parlia- 
mentary agent, in lieu of Mr. Bulwcr, 
and send a competent person to England 
to assist the agent. Some disagreeable 
topics were touched ujion, namely, the 
^sueiiig about 150 members in the Court 
of Requests for their subscriptions, and 
the loss of the i*500 remitted two years ago 
to the Parliamentary agent, in bills, which 
had never come to hand', having disap- 
peared in some mysterious way, and it 
rould not be ascertained who was respon- 
Mblc for the loss. It was resolved, that 
Mr. Bulwer be requested to choose an 
agent, 

Immigration.— There have now, in all, 
arrived in Port Jackson eight ship-loads 
of emigrants, selected by Governor 
Bourke’s emigration agents, and for- 
'''arded to the colony on the immigration 
fund. These ships have cost Uie colony, 


in round numbers, from ^£30,000 to 
^40,000. The number of immigrants 
introduced by these vessels may be esti- 
mated as follows : —500 males, 600 fe- 
males, 1,200 children. If this calculation 
be correct, and we know we are not far 
astray, each male adult, who has arrived 
in the colony in the Government emigra- 
tion ships, has cost the colony before land- 
ing, on the average, £70 I Even dli the 
presumption that the emigrants so intro- 
duced were individually the best possible 
selections that the mother country could 
afford, and we have strong reason to be- 
lieve that many were of a very inferior 
description, still, it must be evident that 
unless some step is taken to lessen the 
expense, the colony cannot afford to go 
on long in the manner we have hitherto 
been doing. — Syd. Gaz., Mar. 15. 

Discontinuance of the Assignment Sys- 
tem. — The Home Government have, in 
contemplation of the ultimate discontinu- 
ance of the assignment system, directed 
that two companies of the corps of Sap- 
pers and Miners should be sent out to 
this colony, to act as superintendents over 
the gangs of convicts to be employed on 
the public works of the colony. Tlie corps 
of Sappers and Miners is composed of 
jiieked tradesmen of the most approved 
chaiacter, their importation will conse- 
quently confer a great benefit on the 
colony. — Sydney Gaz., Afar. 3. 

At a recent meeting of the Patriotic 
Association, it was resolved that mea- 
.sures should be adopted for convening a 
general meeting of the inhabitants of the 
colony, to take into consideration the 
proposed discontinuance of tlie assign- 
ment system, and to decide upon what 
measures it may be necessary to adopt to 
meet the coming emergency. — Austral- 
ian, Feb. 10. 

Samuel Terry. — The funeral of the late 
Mr. Samuel Terry (an emancipist), on 
the 25tli, was followed by a large number 
of his friends : at his particular request, he 
was buried with masonic honours. The 
band of the 50th regiment headed the 
procession, playing the Dead March in 
Sard. Mr. Terry’s will was read, in the 
presence of the executors and all the 
members of the family. Three codicils 
had been added to it. By the will, the 
Sydney rental, of upwards of ^10,000 a- 
year, has been left to Mrs. Terry for life, 
and after her decease to his son, Edward 
Terry, for his life, and to his heirs ; amj, in 
case of his death without lawful issue, to 
the children of John Terry Hughes, and 
John Terry, and Mrs. John Hosking, as 
tenants in common. The bulk of the 
landed property, estimated at £150,000, 
has been left to Edward Terry, his son, 
for life, and to his lieirs, and, in case, of 
his death without lawful issue, as the 
Sydney property. The personal estate, 
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valued at £230,000, is left in moieties, to 
Edward Terry, and the other to John 
Terry, of Box Hill, Mrs. Terry Huf^hes, 
and Mrs. John Hosking. Specific lega- 
cies are bequeathed to a considerable 
amount, among which is £10,000 to Mr-s. 
John Hosking, his daughter, and £.5,000 
to Mrs. Terry Hughes. All his charitable 
subscriptions are desired to be kept up 
for ten years, and various antiuities are 
bequeathed to his relatives in England. 
The dwelling house in Pitt-street, and 
all his housohould furniture, cairiages, &c. 
are left to Mrs. Terry. The whole estate 
is valued at half-a-million. Messrs. Nor- 
ton, Winder, John Teiry, Hughes, and 
Mrs. Terry have been appointed execu- 
tors.— Ni/rfacy Caz., Feb. 27. 

jRconomy nf Time . — A certain wealthy 
capitalist, of Sydney, made his ap])eaiance 
at the hymeneal altar, the other day, ac- 
companied not only by his blushing bride, 
but also by his son and heir. By way of 
saving the valuable time of theclcrgyman, 
he was married, his wife churched, and 
his first-born baptized, all within the 
compass of the same day ! — Ibid. ilfar.lO. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ship-building.— On the 12th .January, 
Hobart Town had the appearance of a 
general holiday, the whole population 
pouring forth to witne.ss the spectacle of 
a ship-launch. A disajijiointmcnt was, 
however, experienced, in the vessel’s not 
going off the stocks as was anticipated. 
The sand underneath gave way, and caused 
her to settle down ; and alter repeated 
efforts and exertions by the shipwrights, 
the launch was postponed until the J'kh, 
when she took the water in gallant style. 
The ship, which is named the Maria, is 
the fiist merchant vessel of her magni- 
tude which has been built in this colony. 
Her spirited owner, Mr. W. M. Oir, 
might have purchased a ship, suitable for 
his views, at a much less cost in England, 
which, with a freight out and home, would 
have in partcleaied itself; but, much to 
his credit, he has preferred building her 
in the colony, thereby encouraging colonial 
arts and industry, and affording employ- 
ment to numerous hands. The measure- 
ment of this vessel is 288 tons. — II. T. 
Cour.,Jan. 19. 

Judge Moiita{i,u and the Attorney-gene- 
ral . — Considerable excitement has been 
caused by the receipt of a despatch from 
Lord Glenelg, containing his decision on 
the dispute between Judge Montagu and 
Mr. Alfred Stephen, the late attorney- 
general, which is condemnatory of the 
judge. 

Capt. Montagu and Mr. Stephen. — 
Another tqpic of discussion in the Tas- 
manian papers, is a charge made by Mr. 
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Stephen, tlielate attorney-general, against 
Capt. Montagu, the colonial secretary, 
and Capt. Forster, the first police ma- 
gistrate, in respect to a convict named 
Clapperton, who had been convicted of 
robbing Mr. Stephen, and who, after con- 
viction, was taken into Capt. Montagu’s 
service as cook. 

The True Colonist contains a nume- 
rously-signed requisition to the sheriff 
(Mr. Beamont), requesting him to con- 
vene a public meeting of the colonists, 
“ to take into consideration the propriety 
of petitioning the lieut -governor, that 
the importiint subject of the appropriation 
of convict labour may undergo an imme- 
diate and careful investigation ; so that 
such regulations may be established as 
shall for the future secure the impartial 
distribution of that labour, with due re- 
gard to the ends of wholesome punish- 
ment and examjile.” With this requisi- 
tion the slieriff has declined to comply, 
on the ground that he does not feel him- 
self authorized. Mr, Gregson, on receipt 
of the sheriffs refusal, has called a meet- 
ing of the requisitionists and others, “ to 
consider the sheriff’s answer, and the steps 
projicr to be taken theieon.” 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

The Perth GaMe states, that jobbing 
in grain and otlier speeiilations are carried 
on to an extent not likely to be beneficial 
to .so young a colony. A good under- 
standing seems to exist between the Go- 
vernment and the colonists. The abori- 
gines cause a great deal of annoyance, 
frequently attended with loss of life and 
property. In July last, two settlers 
were murdered by the blacks. At King 
George’s Sound, a native was murdered 
by his own companions, on Gorden island, 
and the black who murdered William 
Knott has been taken prisoner at York. 
The Gazette of the IGth December gives 
an account of a most barbarous attack by 
the natives on two boys, of about nine 
and eleven years of age, who were tend- 
ing some flocks and cattle, belonging to 
Major Naim, near the Canning river ; both 
boys were speared, and the natives drove 
off the flocks and the cattle. The horses 
and horned cattle, and about 300 shetp, 
have since been recovered, hut 200 arc 
still misring. It would be an endless task 
to enumerate the numerous depredations 
committed by the savages. The whale 
fisheries are carried on with considerable 
spirit, and if followed up, are likely to 
be productive of great advantages to the 
colony. Cattle and sheep maintain high 
prices. Mr. W. L. Brockman, an en- 
terprising colonist, has taken his pass^e 
in the Ilero for the Mauritius, on his 
way to India, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the long-projected scheme o 
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the introduction of Indian sheep into the 

colony. 

SOUTH AUSTRAL!^., 

MISCFLLANEOIIS. 

Local Authorities. — The South Austra- 
lian Gazette of November 1 1th, published 
on the J8th, states that Mr. (Vfann, 
the advocate-general and Crown solicitor 
(the gentlenian who figured so promi- 
nently in the nose-pulling freaks of the 
South Australian honourables on a late 
occasion), has tendered his resignation of 
these offices, and, consequently, of his seat 
in council, which the governor has been 
pleased to accept ; the Legislative Council 
has consequently scarcely a single member 
remaining of those oiigmally appointed. 
Considerable excitement has been caused 
hy a charge made against Mr. S. Stephens, 
manager for the South Australian Com- 
pany, previous to the arrival ot Mr. 
I\r Laron, of “ firing a pistol loaded with 
hall into a whale-boat belonging to Capt. 
Blenkinsop, in Encounter Buy, with in- 
tent to kill a man named Mead;” and a 
charge also has been made against Mr. 
Wright, master of the cutter \Villiamy for 
attempting to shoot Capt. Blenkinsop, 
hy snapping a loaded pistol at his breast.” 
As these charges are founded upon the 
alfidavits of the parties concerned, it is 
difficult to conceive in what way it was 
made apolitical question; but that it is 
so is sufficiently evident from the fact, 
that Mr. Mann, the public prosecutor, 
and Mr. Fisher, the resident commis- 
hioner, appeared, not to prosecute tlic pri- 
soners, but to move for their ilischarge, 
on the ground of the alleged illegality of 
the magistrate’s warrant under which they 
had been arrested and brought up from 
Kangaroo Island to Adelaide; and also, 
•Iteeaiise “ three months having elap.scd 
since the ottence charged against tiie pri- 
soner Stephens had been committed be- 
fore the present proceedings were taken, 

It was now too late to proceed criminally 
against him.” Sir John jetfeott, the 
.Indge, refused to incur tlie responsibility 
ol discharging the prisoners, but informed 
Mr. Mann that lie, as public prosecutor, 
possessed the power to do so, and might 
exercise it if he chose. Both parties were 
admitted to bail. 

Tiio squabbles, which have shaken the 
foundation ot the colony to its very centre, 
liiive by no means arrived at a eonclu- 
‘'loii. The fundamental error, it appeals 
to us, is to be found in the principle on 
wliicli the colony is established— one of 
the two high contending parties in the 
colony considering the Crown, and the 
“ther the South Australian Company, as 
the supreme governing power. A Mr. 
fisher, who holds an appointment of a 
'ery anomalous description— colonial or 
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resident commissioner— of the exact du- 
ties of which neither himself nor the Gof 
veriiment party appear to be aware— is 
the leader of the opposition to the Go- 
vernment, setting up his own authority as 
distinct from, and superior to, that of tlie 
governor. 

The South Australian Gazette of the 
6th January is almost entirely occupied 
with a discussion in Council betweert the 
late Sir John Jeffcott, judge of the pro- 
vince, and Mr. Mann, the cx-advocate- 
general, on a motion made hy Mr. Mann 
for expunging from a Bill, then under 
consideration ot the Council, the words, 

” hy and with the advice of the Legisla- 
tive Council,” and substituting “ by and 
with the consent of the Council of Go- 
vernment, and with the authority there- 
ot.” The Legislative Council, at the 
time ot this discus.sion, contained but 
three of the original members, Sir John 
Jeffcott, the judge, Mr. Fisher, the re- 
sident commissioner, and Mr. Mann, the 
advocate-general, and the number is now 
still farther reduced by the death of Sir 
John Jeffcott, and the resignation of Mr. 
Mann. Mr. Jickiing, a barrister-at-lavv, 
has been appointed judge of the pro- 
vince, in the room of Sir John Jeffcott, 
until her iMajesty’s pleasure be known, 
and Mr. AVigley, ad intenmy public pro- 
secutor, until the arrival of the new ad- 
vocate-general, Mr. George Milner Ste- 
phen. A public dinner took place on 
the 2lth December, the anniversary of 
the foundation of the colony. 

Fiom the South Australian Gazette of 
the ^9th January, it appears that another 
squabble has broken out between the 
govi’rnor and Mr. Fisher, the resident 
commissioner, regarding the site of the 
tiitme capital. In consequence of some 
recent discoveries, Capt. Ilindmarsh had 
come to the dctermutioii of selecting a 
site at Encounter Bay for that purpose ; 
hut Mr. CommissiontM- Fisher, wdio claims 
the right of deciding upon the matter, 
forbids the removal from Adelaide. Mr. 
.Tickling, the new judge, and Mr. Mann, 
ex- advocate-general, have had a squab- 
ble also ill the chambers, apparently car- 
ried on with great bitterness on both 
sides. 

Tlie Royal Admiral, with 205 emi- 
grants, had arrived. This being tlie first 
opportunity for a trial of strength between 
the two emigration agents, Mr. Bingham 
Hutchinson, the governor’s appointee^ 
and Mr. Brown, Mr. Fisher’s appointee, 
a regular struggle took place, in which 
the latter w’hs successful. Col. Light, 
the surveyor-general, ha.s resigned the 
magistracy, and the South Australian Ga- 
zette is loud in its outcry against the sur- 
vey department for its alleged inactivity. 
A joint-stock company tor the purpose of 
purchasing sheep had been formed. A 
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meeting of resident landholders was held 
on the 28d December, Mr. Commis- 
sioner Fisher in the chair, to take into 
consideration the right claimed by the 
Government of reserving certain portions 
of land for public purposes. The meet- 
ing was divided in opinion, and the chair- 
man, Mr. Fisher, gave his casting vote 
against the Government. 

Mr. Young Bingham Hutchinson has 
since resigned his office as emigration 
agent, and is succeeded by Mr. Henry 
Nixon. This office has hitherto been a 
complete sinecure ; Mr. Brown, the dis- 
missed agent, by the assistance of the 
resident commissioner, retains the pa- 
pers, and has done the duties, in spite of 
the governor, while Mr. Hutchinson has 
received the salary . — Sydney Gazette, 
March 6. 

Supreme Court . — A singular scene 
took place on the 29th ult., before the 
judge, in which Mr. Mann, the late ad- 
vocate-general, was the principal actor; 
and which resulted in the suspension of 
that gentleman from his practice. Mr. 
Mann, having attended by appointment 
for the alleged purpose of sealing a writ, 
took upon himself to consider his honour’s 
presence for that purpose tantamount to 
a sitting of the court, and insisted upon 
proceeding with business of which no 
notice had been given. Mr. Mann con- 
ducted himself in so violent and indeco- 
rous a manner, that the judge left the 
chambers, and the resident magistrate 
was subsequently obliged to order the con- 
stables to turn him out of the place. 
His honour has determined not to per- 
mit Mr. Mann to practise in the courts 
of this province. 

Since the above was written, we hear 
that a somewhat similar scene occurred in 
the resident magistrate’s court ; and that 
Mr. Edward Stephens, the cashier of the 
South Australian Company’s Bank, and 
Mr. Fisher, the colonial commissioner, 
who attended as Mr. Stephens’ attorney, 
were both ordered out of tfie court, by the 
magistrate, in consequence of the indeco- 
rous language used by them. Mr. Ste- 
phens clung to the rail of the bar, and was 
only ejected by the constables after a strug- 
gle. Mr. Fisher did not require force, as, 
after a parley with his worship, he walked 
out of the court.-— »S.ylMs<ra/. Gaz., Feb 3. 

Expeditions . — We have received inte- 
resting letters from the new colony of 
South Australasia, giving details of excur- 
sions into the interior from Adelaide, 
across the Mount Lofty range of hills, 
towards Lake Alexandrina and the River 
Murray, which, taken in connexion with 
the recent reports of overland travellers 
from Sydney to Port Phillip, must afford 
the highest gratification to all who are 
attentively considering the rapid develop- 
ment of the resourcesof the southern world. 


Recent travellers to Port Phillip from 
Sydney represent their journey to have 
been through the most luxuriant pasturage; 
and a gentleman, who made a tiip a few 
weeks ago, reports the river Murray navi- 
gable for large boats for at least a thousand 
miles. From St. Vincent’s Gulf it has been 
ascertained that the navigable communi- 
cation of the Murray extends into Lake 
Alexandrina; and the lake itself, repre- 
sented by Capt. Sturt as shallow, is, on 
the contrary, of sufficient depth for all 
mercantile purposes ; and the passage be- 
tween Encounter Bay and the lake, laid 
down by the same traveller “as only a 
passage for boats,” has a fine harbour, 
with twenty feet at low water at the en- 
trance from Encounter Bay, and seventeen 
or eighteen feet inside up to the lake. 
The surf in Encounter Bay, however, is 
tremendous ; and for some years it cannot 
be expected that a bay so open to south- 
ern gales can, with the limited resources 
of a new colony, be made available for 
mercantile purposes. Whilst the above 
important facts have been gathering, as 
regards the internal water-communication 
of Australia, some enterprising individuals 
have pursued inquiries as to the nature 
of the country inland from Adelaide, and 
the result of their expeditions has been in 
every way satisfactory— establishing most 
fully the fact of the existence of a splendid 
country, extending the entire breadth of 
the shores of St. Vincent’s Gulf inland to 
the Murray river ; and tending to coiifirin 
the opinion frequently expressed of late 
by competent judges, that the whole ot 
the country, including Port Phillip to 
Gulf St. Vincent, and to a very great 
extent inland to the northward, is of the 
finest description, and every way suited to 
pastoral and agricultural purposes. 

The result of tlie first expedition is thus, 
communicated by an intelligent corres- 
pondent : — 

“ I have returned a day or two since 
from an excursion to the summit of Mount 
Barker, which lies, as set down in Capt. 
Sturt’s chart, nearly east from Adelaide, 
behind Mount Lofty. After crossing the 
Lofty range, which is about twelve miles 
in width, we came upon a river running 
south, and rising among the hills to the 
north of the place we struck it. We were 
obliged to follow it up for about six miles 
before we could cross with our horses. 
The country on the eastern side of the 
river was of a very rich and beautiful des- 
cription, being lightly wooded, and covered 
most luxuriantly with grass— w’hich grows 
not as it does about Adelaide, but closely 
matted together with a sort of trefoil and 
clover. After passing for about ten miles 
over these plains^ we ascended Mount Bw- 
ker, which has a great elevation over the 
rolling country beyond, and commands 
one of the most extensive views which 
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ever saw. The mount drops at once into 
the plain country, without the intervening 
ranges of wooded hills and ravines whicii 
characterise Mount Lofty. The country 
between Mount Barker and Lake Aloxan- 
driiia, which bore about S.E. from ns, 
appeared al)Out twenty-five miles in width, 
and is evidently well watered. A river 
flowed into the lake from the direction of 
the Mount Lofty range -wliich we sup- 
posed to be the one we had crossed ; the 
Murray was very plainly to be seen flowing 
into the lake ; and we .saw another river, 
from the N.W., winch appeared to join 
tlie Murray before it readied the lake. 
All these signs, we think, indicate the 
country to be well watered, and apparently 
possessing internal water-communication 
to a great extent. The point we washed 
for is now ascertained— that a fine tiact 
of country, and well watered, exists be- 
tween the coasts of St. Vincent’s Gull and 
the lake; and there will be no occasion 
for isolated settlements at great distanee.s 
from each other, as the surveys may be 
extended, as required, in the direction of 
the lake and the Murray, without any 
cause of complaint as to want ot quality 
in the land successively oeeupied. 1 feel 
certain I might have cut more than two 
tons to the acre in most ot the low parts 
of the Country we passed through, between 
Mount Lofty and Mount rarkcr.” 

In a letter of a later date, we arc in- 
formed that another paity had gone round 
the extreme point ot the IMount Loffy 
range to the north-cast (a few miles from 
Adelaide), and found that no obstruction 
evKsted to making the river Murray by 
that route. Not a hill of any magnitude 
would impede the traveller during a jour- 
ney from .Adelaide to the Murray river 
by this tract ; .so that, were the route 
over Mount Lofty range, by Mount Bar- 
ker, found impracticable tor tiavellers, 
winch it is nut, still the whole of the 
jiplcndid eouMtiy which has been noticed 
in the above extiaets must be speedily 
available to the colonists of South Austra- 
lia; and It is not indulging too much in 
speculation to believe that the present 
generation will see the lianks of the Mur- 
ray occupied by flockmasters, with an 
open communication through the whole 
country from St. Vincent’s Gull to the 
north-east coast of New of Holland.— 
J^aunceston Adv., Jan. 9 

J)iscoverics.~'L'he report of the dis- 
covery, by a man named Walker,* of an 

• The statement of Walker, for some years a 
resident on Kangaroo Island, was, that he, in com- 
pany with anotner man, had discovered, twenty- 
“ve milci to the south eastward of the nver <li»- 
covered by Sturt, a fine harbour, into which a 
nver, leadimj directly from Lake Alexandrina, 
^wpties itself; that ships of any size may enter the 
and that vessels might lie close upon 
ine tanks of the river in four fathoms water, and 
iMcharge their cargoes, 
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outlet from Lake Alexkudrina to the '«ea, 
navigable for ships, we have reason now 
to believe is inaccurate— at least to the 
extent indicated by that report. The only 
outlet from the lake to the sea yetknoWn 
is that di.scovered by Capt. Sturt, although 
a most important addition to our know- 
ledge of its extent has just been made by 
Messrs. Strangways and Hutchinson, 
who spent ncaily luin teeri days in explor- 
ing the southern part of the lake; and by 
Mr. Robert Cock, an enterprising settler, 
who, with a small party, has been the 
fiist to reach the Murray directly from 
Adelaide, and to determine the northern 
boundaries ot the lake. 

From tbcconcurrcntstatementsof those 
gentlemen, the land in the interior is 
generally even far suporifir in quality to 
tliat in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Adelaide ; it is moderately timbered, 
well wateied, the natives few in number, 
and those few very friendly. These ac- 
counts of the eonnfy are further con- 
firmed by the return of a party headed by 
Colonel Light, the surveyor-general, and 
Mr. Fisher, the resident commissioner, 
which set out with the intention of pene- 
trating to the ]\Iiirray, bur returned after 
an absence of eight days, without having 
done more than outflanked the first range 
of lulls extending northward on to the 
eastern shores ol the gulf. So far as this 
party proceeded, the land is reported to 
be veiy fine, and abundantly timbered 
and watered. 

But the great point of importance Is the 
discovery of a broad and deep navigable 
channel leading out of Lake Alexandrina, 
and joining the outlet discovered by Sturt, 
at a short distance from its entrance into 
the sea. At the southern extremity of 
the lake are several islands, the largest of 
w Inch is skilled on the eastward by Sturt’s 
“ boat channel ;” while the main channel 
runs clo.se into the main land to the west- 
W’ard of the island for a distance of nearly 
sixteen mile.s, and joins Sturt’s outlet, as 
we have said, at less than a mile from the 
.sandhills on the coast. This channel forms 
a noble stream, with a w'idtii from five hun- 
dred yards to a mde and a half, and depth 
running from lour to ten fathoms. On the 
western bank of the channel are several fine 
fresh-wMter inlets, with deep W’ater, form- 
ing natural and ready-made wharfs. The 
distance from one of the best points of the 
main channel to Victoria Harbour in En- 
counter Bay is about eight miles, across 
a very beautiful, fertile, and level country. 
Victoria Harbour is said to be accessible 
at all seasons — perfectly secure for vessels 
of any size-capable of great improve- 
ment— abundantly supplied with fresh 
water, and possessing an outer roadstead, 
named by Capt. Crozier,ofH.M.S. Victory 
Capel Sound. It is about threp miles to 
( 20 ) 
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the eastward of the spot where the South 
Aufttralian aiitJ Solway have l)een wrecked, 
and the John Pirie is on shore, and must 
not be confounded with the place selected 
by the agents of the South Australian 
Company for their fishing station, where 
these aedlcnts happened. —iSoufA 
tralian Gaz, 

PORT PHILLIP. 

A good many government men have 
lately absconded from this place (Mel- 
bourne), and have for the most part taken 
the track to Sydney, but have all either 
died or been taken, after enduring great 
hardship. Commerford, vvlto assisted in 
the murder of half-a-dozen of these men, 
some months ago, on the route to Syd- 
ney, and implicated his accomplice ( l)ig- 
num) by turning King’s evidence, was 
sent down here lately from Sydney, to 
point out the spot where the murder was 
committed, in hope of finding some of 
the bones, as a corroboration of the truth 
of his testimony. He proceeded towards 
the scene of the massacre, about a week 
ago, in charge of two coii'-tables and two 
soldiers, Alter walking some distance, 
they found they had left the tea and 
sugar where they had slejit A consta- 
ble and a soldier went back to fetch 
them, while the otlier two leinamed to 
watch Commerford, the soldier gave the 
constable his musket, and went to gather 
some sticks to make a lire ; the prisoner 
no sooner found himself guaided by only 
one man, than he slipt his hand-eutts, and 
springing suddenly upon the constable, 
wrenched the musket out of his giasp, 
shot him through the body, and escaped 
into the bush. On Sunday last, the pi i- 
soner made his appearance at Mr. Har- 
vey’s cattle station, on tliis side of Ma- 
cedori, requesting some food which was 
given him ; he returned, and demanded a 
hor.se, saddle and bridle, ‘•tatmg that his 
feet were so blistered, that he could walk 
no further. The men told him the horses 
w'cre in the bush, and they could not get 
hold of them ; he then left them, and said 
he would try to get one of the llor^es ; 
shortly afterwanl, perceiving him corning 
back, Mr Harvey’s assigneil men (four 
in number), having no arms, wdiile the 
prisoner carried the soldier’s musket, 
became alarmed for their own safety, and 
one of them proposed to watch an oppor- 
tunity of tin owing him down, il the others 
would as-ist in securing him, to which 
they assented, and it was accordingly 
speedily effected : they bound him hand 
and foot, and a dray and bullocks passing 
at the time, they put it in requisition, and 
brought Commerford to the settlement 
last night. He is a liandsoi le Irish lad, 
of about eighteen years of age.— A/t7- 
hoKine Adv. January I. 


[Aug. 

The community at Port Louis has 
been thrown into a state of excitement 
by the Supreme Court having, on the 
1st Feliruiry, sentenced Mr. Lablaehe to 
three months’ imprisonment and ^6600 
damages for a libel, “ slander and ca- 
lumny,” both of which have been remit- 
ted by the governor. I'he Cernhn oh! 
serves : “ It is difficult to conceive, after 
all that has occurred, how the magistrates 
of the court can prevail on themselves to 
resume their seat on the bench A judge 
convicted of ignorance, partiality, oi 
passion, is unfit to hold the scales of 
justice.” 

A summary of the trade of the Mauri- 
tius for the year 18‘{7. shows that the total 
value of the inipoits was £L(W5,7 h;}, ot 
which £0f).’l,9f)8 came on Ihitish, and 
.i'tI.78.)on French liottoms 'Ihe ex- 
ports, ineluding £77.792 ot imjiorts rc- 
expoited, weie .t’S.'lLOjO, of which sugar 
formed almost the wliolc— in’r. .i’7J9 972, 
or Ihs. 67,478,871 Of this, Great llri- 
(am took llis .37,I.')(M48 ; New South 
V\''alcs Ills. 7,58.). 197, and the Cape ot 
Good Hojio lbs. .4 829,70.3. A small 
(piantity was sent to llutavi.i. The 
number ot Bntisli vessels enteiing in- 
wards was t3’k re))reseiitiiig 9.5,831 tons, 
anil (i.j Foreign, lepresenting 19,492; 
and 412 British vessels and 41 foieigii 
cleared oiituaids. 

'J’lmteen ot the eiew of the Indian 
Oah, which slop had returned to this 
port in consequence of a mutiny on board, 
have been tiled before a Sjiecial Court ot 
Admiralty, and (ound guilty ofenttmgaiid 
maiming Captain Uaytie, wdlh intention 
to minder. 'J’he sentence of death was 
lecorded against thein,hiit the governor, 
as piesident, told them that the sea- 
teiiee would be commuted. 

<!Tapc of ©00& Sjoiif. 

Mism.i.ANi oi:s. 

The. Emigrant Farmers — F.xtract from 
a letter, dated Port Natal, .3d Apiil, 
1818.—“ You will have heard ol the un- 
fortunate fate ot Hetief and the other 
tanners, in all, 499 wliite persons have 
fallen victims to tieaehery; 159 blacks 
have also been killed. 3’lie farmers are 
greatly excited, and have commenced by 
taking cattle, and seem determined to 
follow lip Dingaan to the last. The com- 
mand fioni this place returned yesterday, 
having about 2, .599 bead of cattle. An 
extensive party of the farmers, about five 
or six hundred, will enter Dingaaii’s ter- 
ritory on the 5th, and the Natal com- 
mand have engaged to start again froio 
tins place on the same day, to co-oiieiate 
with them. Mr. Owen and the mi**- 
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sionarles w\th \um mteivd lo temamhere.” 1 

^Grah T. Journ. 

A letter from Co\esberg, dated 7th May, 
states that a letter has been received 
Iroin G. Maritz, dated Tiigala, loth 
April, conveying information of the death 
ot Piet Uys and ten other farmers, 
through the treachery of a natise guide* 
who led them into an intricate and nar- 
row defile, where an immense body of 
Zoolas were waiting to attack them. The 
pnityjinder Uys, and Potgietcr consisted 
ut .'H7 farmers, and these appear by this 
account to have fought tlieii way tJirough 
the enemy, leaving their led horses and 
baggage in tile lumds ot the Zoohis, and 
losing the numher cf men stated Jtis 
added, that a party of a himdicd men, 
under the ficld-coi nets (J. Jonbeit and 
AI. Oheiholzer, weie cxiicctod to sfait 
lioin the Oiange River about tin* 'Jth 
May, to assist the cmigiants. — Gn//;. T. 
Juuin. 

Another letter from Oadock, May 8th, 
has inoie detaiN “ Rctween tlie ^'ild 
and dOtli IMai'cJi last, a <li"a'‘trons conflict 
took place helween oni cuniitiymen and 
the |)eople ot Dmgaiui ; the former, under 
the command ot Mr. Ihct Uys, drove the 
ninidcicrs into a gaidc n ot niilh’t, fighting 
as lions, killiiigatlionsandol these logues ; 
blit tlie Zoolas, cunscions ot tlieir siifieri- 
oiify, piessed on them so Jiard, that they 
made tho'-e heroes letrcat, uheiehy four- 
teen of them found themselves hefuie 
<Iccp ravines, which obliged them to halt, 
and break through tfie eiu-my, wlio liad 
by that delay snrronnded them, so that 
only tour ot their rinmber escaped — onr 
gallant commander Uys, with Ins sou, 
three Nells, two Malatis, one Kruger, 
mid two others, fell victims on tins oera- 
‘'lon. I'ln>5 IS an aecomit ot Cornells Ja- 
f’ubs, wJio heard it trom Daniel Kias- 
mils, l)s., toimeily ot Oliphants River, 
m the disti let ot Geoige, vvlio was sent i 
i'lirposely fiom Steireiiheig Spruit, l.y 
i'll. Micliiel Jacobs, to nK|Uirc alter ins ( 
l.'inily, and vvlio was jnesent at the con- i 
tliet With the tlnee liumhcii men under 
file command of Uys. Tlic most aflhcting I 
‘dl IS, that onr eoimtiymen lost in their 1 
fftfreat the iialt of their hoi scs and ammn- i 
mtiuii, whicli toll into the liarids ot the 
oneiny, irom having bound their spare i 
horses, hulen with powder and liall, toge- ( 
fhei, and which they liad no time to ( 
icsene. Have God lieforc your eyes, 
and your weapons in yonr hands, ainl ( 
should all our old heroes fall, another c 
fioneiation will arise from onr oflspring, j 
"ho will avenge the death of our i 

burghers.” , 


’‘tape of Good Hope. 

tliatMaritz has returned with his com. 

maiido ot four hundred men, destroyed 
an immense number of the Zoolas, took 
many i^honsands of cattle and slieep, and 
beat the (.afters a long way baek ; he 
says too, that a fresh commando ot four 
hundred men. directly alter the arrival of 
M. Maritz, left the camp further to pur- 
sue tliein.” * 

At the time of our going to press, w'e 
were favoured with a private letter, dated 
Reaulort, May 12, 1838, Irom which it 
appears that Mr. Meiiitjes, the magistrate 
at tliat place, had icceived a letter, stating 
that Dmgaan h.id surrounded the emi- 
grant farmers, and that they have applied 
lor assi>tance to the nearest field cornet 
on the border.— Z/mZ A/nli.^May 18. 

The Fiantier. — A letter Irom the Kat 
River Settlement contains the lollowiiig 
smtemeiit: —“2d April, 18:-8. The 
Catteis have been very active in this 
iieighbouiliood lately. This day week, 
tliice Uallcis, mounted and aimed with 
guns, made an attempt on Adam Wei- 
ru'ss’s Cattle, hut did not succeed. Wei- 
Jicss not only le-took Ins cattle, hut even 
seemed the tlii(>e horses lode by tlie 
Callers, and wliicli they bad tied up in a 
bnsb. 'lliese lioiscs aie supposed to have 
been recently stolen tioin tlie colony, one 
of them having been lately shod. On the 
•same or the next day, two Hottentots, 
brothers, who live near I'ort Aimstrong, 
vvx-ie coming liom the M’liiteiberg to the 
Kat Hiver by the foot path, vvlieri they 
were ovei taken about dusk on the Iieights 
near Macomo’s Ih^ek, by five Callers on 
horseback. Snpfiosnig they were friends, 
they waited tor them. On coining near, 
they disinoimted, mid tliievv their asse- 
gaais, two of winch sti lick the hindmost 
Hottentot, one just under the knee, and 
fh " other jiassmg thtough the upper jiart 
ot the hip. Foitnnately foi them, there 
was a l)U''h at hand, into winch they fled, 
oi they would have been killed. The man 
is siitleimg severely Irom the wounds. 
Licnt. Camion ai rived at Fort Armstrong 
to-day tioin the VVmterbeig, with a pa- 
tiol, with vvbicli he hud been in quest of 
a number ot (Mffers, who had pursued a 
Hottentot till witliin sight of Retiet’s 
post. The man escaped, but so did the 
Callers, and the patrol returned unsuc- 
cessful. Air. Pringle was in the Kat 
River on SundHy, and says that the 
Callers have taken a hundred head of 
cattle from himself and people. Theie 
aie a great many Catfers on the heights, 
and in the kkmls of the Kat River.’’ — 
Graham T, Journal. 


'Ifii Beaufort, The Cape Corps. — On Monday, a pre- 

iiiid ^ farmer, liminary examination was held before the 

from yesterday evening acting resident magistrate at Graham’s 

tlie ‘Legcr’ of Maritz, and says, Town, into a charge of murder, preferred 
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against two soldiers of the Cape Mounted 
Kifles, recently stationed at the post of 
Committee’s Drift. The prisoners are 
young men, neither of them apparently 
more than twenty-five ; their names are 
John Uragonder and Fi^^land Zwartboy. 
The facts as given in evidence by another 
soldier, named Piet Keyster, were these ; 

On the 29th IMarch, he was on duty as 
horse-guard with the prisoner, John Dra- 
gonder ; whilst in the field together, the 
prisoner told him that, on tlie previous 
Mottday, he and Figland Zwartboy, when 
on horse-guard, stole a sheep belonging 
to a farmer near the post, which they 
killed and cut up ; that, in the alternoon 
of that day, the shepherd, a Fmgoc,came 
towards a bush, where he (Dragonder) 
was sitting, having with him a bag con- 
taining some of the stolen mutton He 
ran away, leaving the meat behind, and 
the Fingoe came up and found it. He 
took up the bag, and was proceeding to- 
wards his master’s rc.sidence, when Fig- 
land followed him ; on seeing vvhich, 
Dragonder pursued alter also, and shortly 
overtook him, seized him, and held him 
until Figland came up. The Fitigoe 
tried to escape , but Figland said if they 
allowed him to do this, he wouhl inform 
his master, and they would be detected ; 
they must, therefore, kill him. Figland 
then felled him to tlie ground by a blow 
on the head vvitli his firelock ; and while 
he lay senseless, he loaded his gim, using 
a small stone instead of a bullet, and shot 
him ; the stone entered the body under 
the left arm, and passed out at tlie right 
shoulder. Figland then took out his knile, 
and severed the head from the body. 
They afterwards thrust the body into a 
hole, which they covered with hratiehes 
of trees, and concealed the head in 
another place. 

This witness, it appears, disclosed the 
conversation he had held with Dragonder 
to the officer commanding the [lOst, Ma- 
jor Sutherland, and the prisoners were 
immediately taken into «*ustody. They 
were examined by that officer, and, we 
imderstaiid, confessed the commission of 
the deed ; but mutually charged each 
other with being the actual perpetiator 
of it. 

*Ensign Harding stated to the magis- 
trate tliat seaieh h-id been made for the 
body in the direction where the murder 
was said to ha\e been committed, and 
that some human bones had been found, 
and also that the remnants of leather 
trowsers, which it is saiil the Fingoe wore 
at the time he was murdered. — Graham's 
T. Journ.y April 5. 

On the 23d April, the sentence of 
death passed on the Hottentot soldiers of 
the Cape Mounted Rifles, concerned in 
the recent mutiny (see p. 121), was exe- 
cuted on the two ringleaders, Corporal 


Meyers and Stephanos Windvogel. His 
Exc., in ordering the execution of the two 
principals, used every means to make the 
example as effective as possible. As 
many of tbe Hottentot soldieis as could 
be spared from duty were assembled, to- 
gether with the European troops, while 
the detachment selected to execute the 
final sentence of the law was composed 
of men of the same class and corps as the 
criminals themselves. His Exc. in per- 
•son, attended by his staff, directed the 
whole of the proceedings. The Hottentot 
soldiers were marched within view of the 
still quivering corpses, after which his 
Exc. addre‘'scd them in a most impressive 
and cncigctic manner. He stated, in 
substance, that the late nintiiiy had ex- 
tended much farther than he could have 
supposed, or than the court-martial had 
an idea of ; tliat should the least spirit of 
insiihordinatiun again show itself in that 
corps, it would meet with the severest 
punishment. “ Ry the God who is now 
looking down upon yon,” exclaimed his 
Exc., “ 1 declare, that, if any similar 
case of mutiny '-hoiilil occur, I w'ill order 
the execution ol every one concerned in 
it- -should the number amount to a hun- 
dred. "—Grnli (nil's Town Journal 

The sjiine loiiriial, of Afiril 26, gives a 
long stateuieiit ot the confessions of the 
iniUincers, which would show that the 
mutiny was prompted by the Gaffer chiefs, 
who wl^h topievail upon the Hottentots 
to make common cause with them against 
the English. Winilvogel stated Uiii- 
kye sjiul to Meyers in my hearing, ‘ How 
is it that tlie Hottentots and ('affers do 
not live together now as in former days? 
Why don’t they fight along with us against 
the English?’ Meyeis said, he would 
enquire among the Hottentots, as well 
civilians as soldiers, and ascertain wdio 
would join in the w^ar. I heard the names 
of Piet Appel and Piet Low mentioned 
by !\Ieyers to Umkye, as being both 
willing and ready to commence the war. 
A Hottentot, by the name of Spaiijer 
(not u soldier ; 1 think he was in the ser- 
vice ot the butcher at Trompetter’s L)rift\ 
WHS the regular messenger to convey 
communications between Meyers and 
the jiarties of Piet Appel and Piet Low, 
Upon these messages he ahvuys consulted 
Tiomp, a soldier of the Cape Corps, sta- 
tioned at Tiornpetter’s Drift.’’ “ Meyers 
said, 6,000 Hottentot soldiers were to 
lemain exclusively at Ins disposal. All 
this I hcaid myself, for being Meyers 
washeiman, I was constantly in bisbouse, 
and was obliged to promise him I would 
not speak to any one about these things. 
There were Gaffers with him daily for a 
very long time. 1 have still one very baa 
thing to state about Myers. He said, 

* We must kill the missionaries;’ when 
I said, ‘ Then God will destroy the 
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world,’ Utnkye said, * No; if you think 
so we must not kill them.’ ’’ 

Albany Address . — Governor Napier, in 
his reply (April 17) to the Albany address, 
noticed some parts of it ns follows : — 

“ With regard to the opinions contained 
in the address, relative to the policy pur- 
sued towards the Calfer tribes, and the 
inefficiency of the treaties entered into by 
her Majesty and the chiefs of that nation, 

I must decidedly inform you, that upon 
those subjects we dilVer so completely, 
that I shall only say the lieut. governor 
entered into those treaties and the policy 
you complain of by her Majesty's com- 
mands, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions he received upon his ajipointment 
to the lieut. -govcrnnient ot this (the 
Kustern) province. Her Majesty’s mims- 
teis have fully approved of all his honour 
has done, and licr Majesty has ratified 
these treaties. I have been appointed to 
the government of this colony under 
similar iiisU uctions, and diiected to give 
every support to tlie lieut. -governor in 
Ills viens ami measures, and alxive all, to 
see that strict adherence to the tieaties 
IS maintained by the Catfeis, as well as 
by the colonists. I have, tlierelore, de- 
tciirined to support his honour’s niea- 
siiies with all my power, and to the best 
ot my judgment and ability. I lepeat, 
that I fully Hgiee in the pre'-ent policy 
and measures towaids the Caller nation, 
and us 1 highly appove ot his honour the 
lu'iit.-govei nor’s conduct iii the juns- 
dictimi of these distiicts, so I shall sup- 
poithim ill carrying the treaties into full 
efh'Ct. " 

Hefei ring to that part wlieiQin the 
address expresses a hope that Ins Exc. 
vsill support the claim pieterred to the 
Home Government for compensation lor 
losses sustained by the late Catfer war, 
lie says • — ‘Those claims have been, I 
(ioiibi not, most ably advocated by my pre- 
de<•es^ur, under wliose government (he 
losses were sustained ; and 1 do not feel 
myself, alter all tliat has passed, anthoiizcd 
to do inoie tlian to impure into (he aetnar 
losses sustained by faimeis, of cattle, 
Hieep, 8ic. ; and to investigate the distri- 
bution ot the funds arising out of the vast 
quantity of cattle taken fiom the Catfers, 
(uid sold m the public inaikets, or other 
places apjioiritcd by Government for sucli 
‘‘ales. And as, by the despatelies sent 
boine by my predeee.ssor, it aiijieared that 
^ixty thousand bead of cattle were leco^er- 
ed tiom the Gaffer tribes, of course the 
amount ot the sum received from tliose 
f'ules must have been very considerable, 
^iid such as to have enabled the Govern- 
W’vnt of the time to satisfy most of the 
claimants.” 

The Graham's Town Journal, with re- 
J^prence to the last point, reminds his Exc. 
lhat the losses of the colonists amounted to 
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5.715 horses, 111,930 head of cattle» and 
161,930 sheep and goats— that they had 
456 houses and 58 waggons consumed by 
lire —that .300 houses were pillaged of all 
their property— and that the standing 
crops and gardens were almost entirely 
destroyed ; adding, “ Is his Exc. aware 
also, that 60,000 cattle captured from the 
Gaffers consisted of a very inferior de- 
scription to those taken from the colonists, 
and that, independent ot tliis, great num- 
bers w’eie slaughtered for tlie necessary 
subsistence of the troops, and of the 
population, then chiefly dependent for 
suppoit on the Government?” 

Caffer Meeting. — We have this morn- 
ing loeeivcd some further accounts of the 
meeting held at the Becka by the governor 
and the Gaffer eliiefs. There were about 
five bundred Gaffers present, armed with 
assegai.*?, which they left a short distance 
from the place of meeting. Umkai came 
very late, but at length made his appear- 
ance, attended by about fifty followers, all 
mounted, and armed with guns. These, 
however, were left under a guard at some 
distance off. The meeting took place in 
the Wesleyan chapel, the upper end being 
furnished with a laised platform for the 
Hccommodatioii of his Exc. and other 
colonial authuiities. 

The lieut. -govcnior addressed the meet- 
ing at some length, of which the following 
is the substance The treaty had been 
made eighteen months, and it had not 
been broken on either side. The English 
were dctei mined to keep it, and “ the 
great man” at his side had been sent by 
the Queen ot Euglaml to see that that 
treaty was kept on both sides. They had 
greatly committed themselves by attack- 
ing the Fingocs, and for their conduct on 
that occasion " he did not thank them.” 
It was tine they had made reparation fur 
that attack, hut it was repaiation which 
would not ha\e been accepted had there 
not been faults on both sides. He advert- 
ed to the late conspiracy amongst the 
Hottentots, and the sliaie which Umkai 
was said to have had in it. He called 
upon Umkai to answer this charge. 
Umkai, without offering a denial, inquir- 
ed what pioof they had of his guilt? what 
motive he could have for going to war ? 
ulietlierit was probable he would t|jist 
the Hottentots, knowing their close con- 
nexion \uth the colony? what Meyers 
liad said respecting Imn ? &c. 

His Excellency observed, that although 
Meyers was dead, yet if Umkai w'ould 
attend at Graham’s Town, where he would 
pledge himself for his safely, he might be 
contronted with the other mutineers, who 
had charged him with being privy to the 
conspiracy ; that he had come from Eng- 
land to see that the treaty was punctually 
kept on both sides, for the Queen of Eng- 
land would never suffer her subjects to be 
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trod upon, and his orders were neither to 
spare men nor money in their protection ; 
that although he was an old soldier, he did 
not like war, as he well knew the evils 
which resulted from it ; hut that if he were 
obliged to draw his sword, he would not 
put it up again until they were driven 
across the Rashee. 

At Fort Feddie, his Exc. spoke very 
kindly to the Fingoes, and assured thorn 
that the post should be continued. lie 
inquired whether they v\ere satished with 
the country ; and ho then assuied them 
that he was their friend, and would'remain 
so while they demeaned themselves m a 
proper manner. He uiged upon them, 
that as they had teaeheis among them, to 
pay great attention to what they were 
taught. — Graham's T. Jonrn., Mai/ 3. 

Emi(jrati(m.—By a Government adver- 
tisement, the rivil commissioners m both 
divisions of this colony are leqimed to 
aseertdin the number of persons, together 
\^ith the names of families, who have 
given reasonalile cause lor the supiiosition 
tliat they intend to emigrate beyond the 
land boundaries of the colony ; and his 
Exe. earnestly exhorts the civil comniKs- 
sionors and all public functionaries, as 
well as all ministers of religion, and other 
persons of sound views, who eaniiot but 
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foresee the inevitable result of the prevail- 
ing mania of emigration, “ to endeavour, 
by every means in their power, to dissuade 
intending emigrants from the prosecution 
of plans, which cannot fail, sooner or later, 
to involve themselves and their families, 
who are prepared to accompany them, in 
ceitain and irretrievable ruin.” 

Pnnee William of Orange arrived at 
Cape Town on tlie (ith May, and was re- 
ceived with much ciithiisiasmi especially 
by the old Dutch families — balls, dinners, 
and illuminations were the order of the 
day. 

Tilt liorolorigs. — The aS. A. Advertiser , 
March .‘jl, contains a law passed by 
Moroko, the chief of the Boroloiigs, in 
Richuana land, pioliihiting. under severe 
penalties, the tratlic in ardent spirits, t!ie 
preamble of the law setting forth : — 
‘‘ Whereas the introduction of ardent 
sjiirits into this conntiy has in a gieat 
measure been suhver‘>ive of the good effects 
both of religion and civil govcriuneiit in 
every pait wheie it has lieen allowed, 
and immediately caused disorder, immo- 
lality, and vice, and, more remotely, 
poverty and distress, deniorulization and 
destruction of life, by incessant depreda- 
tions upon the property and rights of the 
weaker tubes of these parts,” &c. 
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( Private Corrcsjtondaiee.) 

Calcutta, oOth Apnl 183S. 

There is no inconsiderable stir in the 
money maket, iii consequence of the pio- 
posal to establish a new hank, ft) he 
called the Bank of India, with a capital 
of a million sterling. No sooner was 
the prospi'ctiis made public, than violent 
discussions aio^e in the papers; and one 
corrcspoiuleiit, an “ Old Indian,” who is 
said to be a banister of the Supicme 
Court, eiidca\ouicd to liigbtcn the mo- 
nied world from llieir propriety, by imn- 
juriug up a host of cdlamitic" as the mcvi- 
tahle conseipieucc of imrcasmg capital in 
Cqkutta, But liis aigiimems wcic cf- 
fecTuiilly aiisw cred by the proposals in- 
stantly made, and eventually cariicd, to 
uugment the capital stock of the limon 
Bank by loity laks of lupees, and that 
of the Bengal Bank by fifty per cent. 
Notwithstanding the most strenuous op- 
position, tlie new Bank of India has gone 
on to flourish Almost all the .shares al- 
lotted to this country have been taken 
lip, and a meeting will be held on the 
2^^d of this month, to place it iii a train of 
organization. Our present bank capital 
in Calcutta is Rs. 1,15,00,000. The pro- 


posed additions, including the new bank, 
will laisc it to alxnit tw'o cro^'es and 
eighty laks. In consequence of these 
movements, the sliincs ol the existing 
hanks have hoeii steadily hilling for some 
tune. 'I'lie gieat scarcity ot money in 
(’alcutia, comhiiied with the monopoly of 
i-apiial cn|oycd by the two banks, has 
laised discotinls to 10 and 11 per cent. 

The opium tiadc still cuntinues upon 
the most unsatislactoiy looting. The last 
'Sale fiKiUght down juices to an aveiuge of 
about lls. GOO the chest. At the hcgin- 
iiig of last year, the drug was sold at 
Us. I, GOO the chest. The disapjiointmcnt 
ol revenue to the Conijiany may he re- 
rcpresciited at not much less than a mil- 
lion steiling. All those purchasers of 
last ycai’s opium, who had not disposed 
ot tlieir lots, will he subject to a very luiii- 
ous loss. Befoie the late tall, the native 
capitalists in Calcutta had begun to enter 
u|)on ojiium speculations, and a large 
portion of their funds was embarked n> 
the tiade. The consequence to them has 
been very disastrous. From eight to ten 
of the native shroffs or bankers have been 
obliged to close their doors ; and a check 
has been given to the employment of 
live capital in foreign trade, which wui 
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scarcely be remedied for some years, tant a thousand miles from each other. 
The oppositioR of the Chinese Govern- To maintain these points with an adequate 

meat to the introduction of this article force, so as to be prepared to repel any 

into China has steadily increased ; and inroad, must necessarily be expensive, 

there is no longer any question, that it A curious circumstance has just turned 

arises from a conviction that nothing but up at Madras. The Supreme Government 
the entire exclusion of such a deleterious has sent its orders to Madras, to embark 
article can save the morals of the empire, two additional regiments, one Native and 
Several attempts have been made to force one European, for Moiilmein, in order to 
the drug into the ports on the north-east- strengthen that important post. These 
era coast, and they have been partially orders appeared to have been issued, not 
successful ; but it is not by such smug- upon the receipt of atiy fresh intelligence 
ling expeditions, in face of the strict vigi- fiom the Durmese country, but upon the 
lance of the public authorities, that a old impressions made by (’ol. Burney 
trade of between two and tlnee rndlions some mouths back. Every preparation 


sterling can be earned on with confidence. 

In the port of Canton, the mandarins 
have succeeded in putting down the na- 
tive opium brokers ami the .smuggling 
boats. Aimed European vessels ot small 
tonnage are now the only vessels ein- 
plo\e<l in selling the diticle. Several 
brigs are now fiiting out m Calcutta for 
tins novel mode of conducting tiade; 
tlieyaic to he maniu'd liy Eiiiopcans, and 
so lully equipped as to he aide to lesist 
the Chinese vessels employed in the pre- 
ventive serviee. But tins cannot last. 
Tlie ('hiiiese (Jovei iiriienc will, pioba- 
bly, ent the matter slioit, hy stop|>iiig our 
tiade ultogetliei, and depnviPg you of 
your tea. IMouiiw liile, the nav.il eom- 
ni!Uider-in-cliiet is said to have come out 
with sealed orders, v\ Ineli ho is to open 
on his ariival at Canton. lie now lies 
111 the .Madras lioads with a eonsideiahle 
fleet; and Ins depaitnre with it to China 
Is watched with much anxiety. While 
we eoritinue to make attempts thus to 
‘'iriuggle opium into China, in violation 
ol the laws of the empue, it is evident 
that we cannot, with the least shadow of 
eijuity, insist on the ('lime'-e placing the 
mutual commercial relations of the two 
coiiiitiics upon a more amicable and se- 
em e footing. 

Buririese affairs are in statu quo. 7'lie 
new king has followed the example of Ins 
imperial brother at l^ekin, and cut all 
connexion with the outside barbaiiaiis. 
He has, as you know', disinisseit the Bri- 
tish Resident at Ins court; declaied his 
(leteimiriatmn never to acknowledge the 
tieaty of Yandaboo, and never to treat 
W ith the Governor-geneial. If we jiocket 
tliese insult.s, he will, prolmlily, not invade 
oiir provinces till some favourable oppor- 
tunity shall offer, when we have our hands 
fall with some disturbance in another 
quarter. He has, it is confidently re- 
ported, entered into an alliance with 
' Nepanl; and the Ncpaulese aie said to 
putting their forts in repair. Our out- 
posts on the Burmese frontier have been 
strengthened. Unfurtur.atcly, we have 
four points at wdiich, in ease of a rupture, 
tl'c Burmese may come in and attack our 
territories ; and the two fai thest are dis- 


had been made at Madras for the em- 
haikation ot tfie troops, when H. M. S. 
Lame anchored in the roads from Ran- 
goon ; and the captain reported that at 
the peiiod of his departure, every thing 
ap|»eared pacific. The Madras Govern- 
ment took upon Itself the responsibility 
of countermanding the departure of the 
troojis, pending a rerereiice to Calcutta. 
The c()n''equciice wa.s a wigghuj for their 
pains, and an order to ernhaik the troops 
without a moment’s delay. But the fa- 
vom.ilile season has now been lOwSt, and 
the Hoops cannot reach .Monlmein before 
that place has been saturated vvitli the 
lanis, winch are iieavier there than in any 
part of our old possessions 

Disease lias been life m Calcutta; cho- 
leia and sumll-pox have earned off Jiun- 
dreds. By cholera among Kuroficans, 
we have lost iMr. King, ot the firm of 
Ilodgkinson, Scliiattcr, and Co.; Mr. 
Dobbs, the master in equity; and Col. 
Djee. the fathei of the fortunate youth, 
who w'ill soon land on your sliores with a 
pimeely foitime. A suhseiiptiori lm.s been 
opened for Mr. King’s family, which Rus- 
tuinjee Cowasjee has headed with a dona- 
tion of Rs. 1,000. Mr. Dobbs liad only 
just returned from the eastward with re- 
novated health, when lie was suddenly 
earned offhy this fatal disease. Ills post 
has been given to one ot the youngest 
barristers of the Siqneme Court, Mr. W. 
P. (Jrant, the son of Sir John Grant, the 
puisne judge. Col. Dyee had agreed to 
relinquish the action he had commenced 
against Ins son, on eonditioii of receiving 
an annuity ot Rs. ],5()0 a month for life, 
'i'lie money had been defiosited in cotirt, 
the papers dr.iwn out, hut on the very day 
appointed for signing them, he was carried 
off hy cholera Tlie number of dcatlis 
amoifg Europeans ot small- pox has been 
so great, as almost to call m question the 
value ot vaccination. 

The JouTval of the Asiatic Society for 
Maich, which hu.s jiist been published, 
contains a very elaborate article on the 
inscriptions of Girnar, from the pen of 
Mr. Piiusep. lie ha.s, after infinite toil 
and perseverance, succeeded in decypher- 
iiig the obsolete clmraetei ot the ancient 
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inscriptionfl, and has been so fortunate as 
to discover the names of Antiochus and 
Ptolemy upon them. An attempt has 
been made here to deprive him of all 
credit for this interesting discovery, by 
the editor ot the Indian Review : but there 
can be little doubt that the literary public, 
both in England and on the Continent, 
will duly appreciate these labours ; which 
by throwing now light on the ancient 
connection of the cast and the west, opens 
a new and important field of research. 

By the special appointment of the 
Court of Directors, Mr. Millet has been 
raised to a seat in thcLawCommission, and 
Mr. Sutherland has been appointed secre- 
tary. Mr. Sutherland’s post, as secretary 
to the Education Board, has not yet been 
filled up. Much discussion has been ex- 
cited in the journals, by an intimation 
that it WHS the intention of Government 
to confer it on Capt. Birch, the deputy- 
judge advocate-general of the jiresnlency 
division, to be held by him in conjunction 
with his military appointment. Such a 
union of offices would be mo.st injurious 
to the interests of education m India, 
which demand the entire attention ot an 
able secretary. If Government wish to 
make that valuable institution really effi- 
cient, they have only to appoint Mr. W. 
Adam, who has been already employed 
in local researches connected with the 
state of education in the country. From 
the peculiar bent of his mind, his emi- 
nent talents, and hi.s intimate acquaint- 
ance with the vernacular languages, he is 
the fittest man for it. At present he is 
buried in the stationary office. 

The zemindars, or landholders, have at 
length formed a society in Calcutta, the 
main object of which is to stave off the 
presumption of rent-free lands, hold under 
rotten tenures, now so vmmrously in pro- 
gress. Mr. Hurry and Mr. G. Piin.sei) 
have joined it, and aie among the most 
active of its members. It has held seve- 
ral meetings, at which new membeis h.ue 
been received from various parts of the 
country. Committees of correspondence 
have likewise been appointed, and the 
country divided into districts. It is a 
well organized plan, and may be produc- 
tive of much benefit A request has been 
made toGovernment to recognize it in the 
same manner as the Chamber of Commerce 
is recognized, and the answer has been 
favourable. After having existed tor more . 
than six weeks, a petition on the suhj(‘ct 
of the resumptions has been at length 
brought forward at one of its Mttings, 
This is coming to the point. A strong 
remonstrance will be presented by this 
society toGovernment against the measure 
of resumption. Government will meet it, 
of course, wtith ashortand pithy negative; 
and possibly an appeal may then be made 
to England, and some gentleman about to 


return, may undertake to advocate it for 
some £600 or £1,000 a-year: and the 
appeal will end, as all appeals to England 
have hitherto ended, in smoke. The 
authoritie.s at home have not now to 
learn, that the shortest mode of avoiding 
botheration^ is to confirm the proceed- 
ings of the authorities in India. 

The prime minister of Oude is dead— 
of eburse, by poison. He was the no- 
minee of the British authorities ; a man 
of very moderate talents, who had work- 
ed his way up from a very inferior situa- 
tion by dint of assiduity. lie is said never 
to have had the confidence of the reign- 
ing king ; because he was considered as 
having been forced on the country by our 
influence. He is succeeded by the nephew 
of the late minister, Mendy Ally Khan ; 
and if wo are to judge from jiublic re- 
port, he is a general favourite. His uncle 
was, without question, the first native 
statesman in India, and a portion of his 
talent may have descended to the nephew. 

The eccentric Dr. Robert Tytler is 
dead. His last whim was a conviction 
that he hud discovered the magnetic pole 
at Gualior, and he was on his way to that 
place to verify his hypothesis, wlicflfhe 
was taken ill in his palanquin, and went 
off rather suddenly. Notwithstanding 
his nonsense, he was a shrewd man, ami 
the whole family was highly gifted. It is 
altogether e\tmct in India. His sister, 
who made those admirable models which 
are in the Asiatic Society’s museum, and 
his brother, the truly learned John Tytler, 
both have licen cut down by the hand of 
death in a very brief period. 

The iiitelligenee which we flavo just 
received by the Atahmin, is the quickest 
which has ever reached India. London 
news to the 5tli ot March reached Bom- 
bay in fortij-three days, and Calcutta m 
fifiy.six days. How easily might the 
communication between Calcutta arid 
London be fixed at Jiffy days ! But our 
pro^-pi'cts are not altogether so brigtit. 
The Iluyh Lindsay is laid up for repairs, 
ubieh the authorities say will require two 
months, but which the Bombay papers 
s.iy might be accomplislied, with ordma-y 
diligence, in two or three weeks. The 
iSfiniramis, which has at length arrived at 
Bombay, alter a passage of three mbntlis 
and a half from England, is said to be out 
of order. The remedy against all !»ucli 
accidents is very clearly and disinterest- 
edly described in the Bombay papers, to 
consist in building the ships at the port 
from which they are to start : and as they 
are never to start, according to Bombay 
wishes, from any other port than Bom- 
bay, this is a broad hint that they ought 
to be built there. If the Semiramis liad 
been built at Bombay, her boilers would 
not have required the tedious tinkering 
of a month or six weeks. So two oiU ot 
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our four vessels are to be laid up ; and 
the communication, now become, not a 
luxury, but a necessary of life, must be 
sustained by two vessels alone, the Bere- 
nice. and Atalnnta. 

With a view to the improvement of the 
police, Government lately appointed a 
committee in Calcutta to sit and examine 
evidence, on the plan adopted in Parlia- 
inentary Committees, They have^i^f^os 
obtained a mass of very valuable informa- 
tion. Portions of the evidence have been 
given in the Courier. Old Mr. Blac- 
qiiiere, the father of the bench of magis- 
tiates, stated in his evidence, that no 
JOast- Indian was fit to be employed as a 
iimgi><trate ; and this has brought down 
upon his head, as might have been ex- 
pected. a shower of vitujieration. Dwar- 
bdiiauth Tagore was one of the witnesses 
examined; and his testimony to the in- 
efficiency of the police is calculated to 
make a deep impre.ssioii. It is said that 
Government have determined to appoint 
joint magistrates (not covenanted ser- 
vants), at Rs. 500 a month, and snjiciin- 
tendents of police at Us. 8i)0. 'I'his is as 
It should be; only tliey must be a little 
more select in the police department, than 
they weie when they lately gave away, in 
so whimsical a manner, the situation of 
fiist assistant to the new supeiinteiidcnt 
of police. 

Among the minor movements, we have 
the transfer of the Agra Press to a native, 
which has possibly some connection with 
the prosecution ol Mr. Tandy, by Capt. 
IMacnaghten, in the Supreme Court. Also, 
Mr. W, Rushton, the right-hand of the 
EiiglisJiii^an, has set up lor himself as 
printer, puhlisherami stationer. Mr Rush- 
ton is the republKshor ol popular v\ork.s of 
which the copyiight has not expired in 
England, and ot whicli the copyiight is 
suppo.scd not to extend to India. The 
Commercial Adverliser, which has hitherto 
contained only advertisements and selec- 
tions from other papers, has now taken 
its place among onr daily papers. It has 
a circulation of more than five hundred. 
The new editor is a man of uiiexceptioii- 
uble character. 

{From another Correspondent.) 

This season still continues vciy unpro- 
mising — little or no rain, and the deaths 
from starvation are so numerous, tliat at 
Cawnpore, Shahjehanpore, Agra, and other 
stations, to vi'hich the poor have crowded, 
establishments have been hired, and are 
inccs.santly employed in removing, bury- 
ing, or burning the corpses. The number of 
paupers relieved at Agra is on an average 
3, '500 daily, and this has been the case for 
the last two or three months. The famine 
relief fund continues happily to increase, 
and the river at Agra has lately risen three 
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feet, and washed away the numerous dead 
bodies which choked its former shallow 
cliannels and rendered the water unfit for 
use. The sudden ri.se of the river injured 
the bridge ot boats at that station. 

The Governor-general continues to en- 
joy his accustomed good liealth at Simla, 
and is to be seen daily riding out vvifli 
one or other of his si.stcrs, astonisliiiig the 
natives with his plain and uriostentatimi.s 
habit of going abroad. 'I'lie Misses Eden 
appear to like the climate and scenery of 
the place, and an improvement seems to 
have taken place in the health of the elder 
of the two ladies, who looked extremely 
delicate, on her ai rival here. PVoin the 
mimherof additional buildings in progress 
of election about his lordship's estate, 
peojde inler that it is his intention to re- 
turn here next spring ; hut nothing is yet 
certain on this head. 

Sir Henry Fane is said to have tendered 
liis rc>igii.itioii, and to have reqne'tcd tliat 
his successor might he sent out so as 
to admit of Ins leaving India in January 
or Fehrnaiy next. 

A deputation from (he IVIaharaia Run- 
jeet Sing to the Governor-geneial has 
arrived at Simla, llis lord, ship and the 
niahaiaja are to meet at Ferozepore, 
or some other convenient spot on tlio 
banks of the Sutlcgc, in llic ensuing cold 
season. 

A deputation from the Governor- gene- 
ral, consisting of Mr. W. IMncnaghten, Dr. 
Drummond, (’aptain the Hon.W. G. Os- 
borne, and some other gentlemen of his 
lordshiiiT suite, weie about to leave Simla 
for Laliore or Umrit^-ir. 

The infinenza has visited Simla, as well 
as most other part-, of I Ipper India, during 
the past month, hut in a milder lorin than 
it assumed in the lower icgions; it has 
now disappeared. 

Some Madras papers to the middle of 
May have reachi'd ns since the Asiatic 
Intelligence was put to picss; hut their 
contents are unimportant. 

The Governor had left Madras for Pal- 
manair, on his way to Bangalore or the 
Neilgherries. 

The subscription for the Agra sufferers 
had reached a consideiable sum ; Lord 
Elpliiiistone had subscribed Rs. l,f)0(). 

Complaints arc made, on native autho- 
rity, of the oppression exercised over the 
people in tlie Nizam’s territories by the 
prime minister, Chundoo Loll, which, it is 
alleged, is enconruged by Biiti.sh landed 
proprietors, who rent extensive talooks 
there. 

A newspaper has been commenced, for 
the first time, at Pondiclicrp’. Its title 
is Le Courrier de Povdichery. It pur- 
poses to devote itself to the temperate 
(2 H) 
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discussion of local affairs, and to furnish- 
ing information regarding the trade of the 
settlement and proceedings of its local 
courts. 

In the Supreme Court at Madras, on 
the 4<th May, the Court met to assess 
damages in an action for libel, “ C. Ar- 
inoogum Moodolliar v. Peter de Celes.” 
The plaintiff was the late head manager 
and book-keeper of tlie Accountant-ge- 
neral’s office ; the defendant the pro- 
prietor of the Examiner newspaper, in 
which the libel appeared. The defendant 
put in pleas ot justification of the whole 
of the alleged libellous matter, to which 
the plaintiff demurred, and obtained judg- 
ment in his favour. The two judges dif- 
fered in Oj)inion. Sir Edwjird Gambier 
was of opinion, that the plaintiff had no 
right to more tlian nominal damages ; he 
might have joined issue on the pleas of 
justification, which were just sufficiently 
defective in point of law to entitle the 
defendant to judgment on demurrer. The 
Chief Justice, Sir 11. Comyn, was of opi- 
nion that the plaintiff was entitled to very 
considerable damages. “ Here were a 
series of libels, each one more atrocious 
and abominable than the other, the object 
being to bring a respectable native into 
contempt and ridicule. Amongst other 
things, his laudable ambition of being 
placed upon the grand jury, and becom- 
ing a justice of the peace, could not escape 
the ribaldry and malice of the author of 
those letters, which contained the most 
infamous statements, and wound up with 
a false charge of murder. lie considered 
the letters a disgrace to the writer, who 
had for months held a sword over tlie 
head of this unfortunate plaintiff, and in 
one of the libels thieatened him with a 
great gun which was about to go off. It 
had gone off'; ,and let the defendant now 
pay for the explosion.” lie gave a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, with fts. 5,000 da- 
mages and costs. 

Extract from a letter from Kiitch: — 
“ Lieut. Pottinger, who has been travel- 
ling in Afghanistan, reached Herat while 
Kamdan Shah was preparing to oppose 
the invasion of the Persians. For a short 
time lie passed himself off as an Indian 
horse-dealer ; but at length he was in- 
duced to make lumself known to the au- 
thorities, The wuzeer treated him with 
great civility, but would not allow him to 
leave the city. He has, therefore, been 
detained there since November, and an 
idle spectator of the siege, except that he 
instructed the Heratees in strengthening 
their works. His letter to me is dated 
the 4(th Feb.— Accounts have been re- 
ceived here up to the 12th. He writes ; 


‘ My views, since I commenced this leu 
ter, are greatly changed— I am a prisoner 
here till the siege is over. The siege is a 
most lamentable affair; the unfortunate 
town’s-people are screwed to the utter- 
most. To those of the better class, tor- 
ture is applied, to extract their money * 
while the poor are driven to the fortifica- 
tions, and forced to work without the 
slightest remuneration. Not an Affghan 
will even touch a spade, or bring water 
for himself. The Persians get on very 
slowly; indeed, now they are at a stand- 
still; all their efforts to advance have 
been checked, and their ordnance am- 
munition is run so very low that they 
have almost ceased to fire. I’he Affghans 
are, however, too weak to take advan- 
tage by a sortie in the day, and have not 
skill enough to manage one by night. If 
oven the Persians eoritiniie another month 
before the city, and then retreat, there 
will be a famine here, so you may guess 
wliat hardships their stay will give rise to.’ 

“ Since I received this, Pottinger has 
been into Mahomed Shah’s camp, and it 
is now generally thought that the Per- 
sians must raise the siege. The fall of 
Hciat would flood Khoiasan and Afghan- 
istan with Persian and Rus.sian influence, 
and it is to be hoped the people will hold 
out.” 

The latest intelligence from Burmah, 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the 
intentions of the new King. It is said 
that he is content, for the present, that 
things should remain as they are ; having 
banished the British resident from his 
Court, and refused to recognize the treaty 
of Yandaboo. His nobles are understood 
to be rnoie inclined for war than he is. 
The troops despatched from Madras to 
Moulinein are merely intended to guard 
the frontier, and keep an imposing force 
there, winch may overawe the Burmese. 
I fit be true, that the Governor- General 
had written to the King, requiring his 
fulfilment of the treaty, and that the King 
directed that whatever communieutions 
his Lordship had to make, should be con- 
veyed through the governor of Ilangoon, 
the state of r. lations is far from sati‘;fac- 
tory. On the other hand, the 0111061*8 
deputed to Martaban, to inquire into the 
outrages committed on the frontier of the 
British provinces, are conciliatory in their 
demeanour, and promise fairly. A letter 
from Amerapoora, states that his Majesty 
declares it to be his intention, in the 
event of being attacked by the English, 
to fight to the la.st extremity, alter which 
he will destroy every village, and retire 
into China or elsewhere. 


Pottscript to Aiiatic Intelligence, 
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REGISTER. 


<Ealtutta. 

government orders, &c. 

INATTENTION OP QUEEN’s OFFICERS. 

Head-Qiiarlers, Simla, March 22, 1838. 
report having been made to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, that several officers, ab- 
sent from their corps at Calcutta, have 
lately quitted the presidency for the Upper 
I’jovinccs — some for England — and that 
others have changed their quarters w ithout 
making the requiied report to the brigade- 
major Queen’s troops, his Exc. is pleased 
to call tlie attention of all officers to the 
G.Os. of the 13th June 1816 and 10th 
June 1826; and to desire it may be made 
known, that he will take serious notice of 
the next case of inattention to these orders 
which is reported to him. 

NATIVE SOLDIPRS KPTURNINO FROM 
FUKI.OUUH. 

Hrad-QvarU'rn, Smia, March 0.3, 1838. 
Ills Kxc. the Commander-in-chief hav- 
ing had under his considerauon the weakly 
and reduced stale in which native soldiers 
aie reported to roach their regiments at the 
head-quarters of the Ilajpootanah, J\ley- 
war, and Malwah Held forces, on their 
return from furlough, occasioned by their 
protracting their stay at their homes until 
it is rendered difficult for them, except by 
the greattist possible exertion, to rejoin 
their regiments before tbe termination of 
their leave of absence, and being desirous 
of applying a remedy to this evil, is pleased 
to direct that, previous to the departure of 
their men on furlough, the officers com- 
manding legiments at Nusseerabad, Nee- 
mucli, and Mhow, shall wain them to 
leave their homes so as to admit of tliose 
for Mhow reaching Agra by the 3d of 
October, those for Neemuch by the 10th, 
and those for Nusseerabad by the 21st of 
tliat month, 

2. The men, as they arrive at Agra, 
"dl report themselves to the brigade- 
major, who, under the orders of the briga- 
dier commandant, will provide tents for 
fficir accommodation, so long as they 
may remain at that station. 

3. The Mhow party will proceed on the 
■^dt October, under the senior native com- 
missioned officer, by the regular marches ; 
‘■nid the parties for Neemuch and Nusseer- 
abad will move on the 12th and 23d of 
ibat month respectively. 

4. Tbe brigade-major at Agra will fur- 
the native officers commanding parties 

''■‘th routes; and will make the necessary 

communications to the officers of the poli- 


tical department, to ensure supplies being 
provided for the men at the different stages. 

5. The superintending surgeon of the 
Agra circle will make such arrangements 
as will enable him to hold a native doctor 
available to proceed with each party, sup- 
plied with such medicines as may be 
thought necessary ; and on the arrival of 
the men at their destinations, ihe briga- 
diers commanding the field forces will in- 
spect and report, for his Excellency’s in- 
formation, the slate in which they may 
find them. 

6. Officers commanding regiments are 
required to notice, as a disobedience of 
orders, any instance in which a soldier may 
fail to join at Agra in time to move with 
the party to which he may belong. 

7. Commanding offi-ers of corps from 
which men ate about to proceed on leave, 
are to take care that every one is made 
acquainted with the date on which he is 
required to quit his house, in order to 
reach Agia at the appointed lime; and 
the calculation for t.his purpose is to be 
made as neaily as possible, so as to allow 
the individual one day for every sixteen 
miles from his home to the place of gene- 
ral rendezvous. 

8. It is to he considered a general rule 
throughout the service, that men returning 
from furlough, who, from having over- 
marched themselves, arrive in a debilitated 
state, rendering their admission into hospi- 
tal necessary, shall continue on the same 
allowances as if absent on leave, until 
they return to their duty perfectly reco- 
vered. 

NEW XIEDICAL CODE, 

Fort William, March 26, 1838.— The 
Hon. the iVesideiit in Council having ap- 
proved of a compilation of orders for the 
coiiducfof the medical department of the 
Bengal army, hereby establishes tlie same 
as a Code of Regulations for the guidance 
of all corps and departments to which it 
relates. 

The Hon. the President in Council is 
pleased to annul and to declare to be ab- 
rogated, from and after the 30th April 
next, all existing regulations militating 
against any part of the code now esta- 
blished. 

MEDlCAf, ETIQUETTE. 

Head- Q.Harters, Simla, April 4, 1838.-— 
An unfortunate occurrence at Deyr^, 
which took place in January last, in which 
the conduct of the medical officers at Mus- 
soorie and Deyrah were implicated, has 



Reguteir.' 

k'd to a voluminous correspondence being 
lai<l betoie the Commander-in-chief. 

In that correspondence is an official let- 
ter from Lieut- Col. Young, conveying 
the sentiment following, as from the 
medical officer at Deyrah ; — 

“ He has no objection to attend A, or 
any other patient of B’s (the medical 
officer at Mussoorie), under the customary 
rules of etiquette ; but it is usual on such 
occasions for the medical adviser in atten- 
dance on the patient to call in further aid 
himself, should the case demand it ; as 
no rcf[uest, coming from friends, can be 
attended to, without the probability of 
giving otfence.” 

The doctrine, based on medical eti- 
(pictte, that the friends of an invalid cal- 
ling on a medical officer tor the aid of his 
skill, cannot be attended to by an olliccr 
of the Hon. Company’s service, unless 
called on through tlie medical officer i with 
whose practice, or success, those friends 
are perliaps dissatisfied), appeared to the 
Coiumander-iinchief to be opposed to 
reason and sense. 

He thcrelore caused reference to be 
made to the Medical Board, for their sen- 
timents on the case. 

The following jmragraph, in the leplyof 
the Medieal Board, accoids exactly with 
his Excellency’s opinions; and he pul)- 
lishes it, for tiie future guidance of modi- 
cal officers, and for the sjiecial attention 
ol those who were jiarties, in the iiansac- 
tioii under consideration. “ II the word 
‘etiquette’ imply only complimentary cere- 
mony or lorins of intercourse, it has on 
this occasion been very improperly used 
by medieal offieeis, with retereiiee to the 
SCI ions duties of their profession, which 
demand that the welfare of a patient 
sliould ever be pararaoiiiit to all oidinary 
tcclings and consideiations.” 

His Excellency directs, that the latter 
jiart of this quoted paragraph may be 
carefully attended to ; and that “lulcs of 
ctiipiette” may not again be advanced in 
extenuation of any medical neglect. 

CUANGK IN DKFSS. 

Head. Quarters, Simla, April 5. 1838. 
—In promulgating to the army thelollow- 
ing cxtiact of a military letter Iroin the 
Hon. tlic Couit of Directois, dated 20tli 
Dec. 1837, his Exc. the Commander-in- 
chief directs thcstiictcst conformity to the 
eliaiiges in di ess therein antliorizcd. — 

8. “ We authorize the use of the gold 
strap on the shoulder of the blue frock- 
coat, for officers of infantry, as recently 
introduced into her Majesty’s service. 

9. “ The iiitroduetion of the blue frock- 
coat for native officers, and of gaiters for 
tlie sepoys, we are of opinun, would en- 
tail an unnecessary expense upon the 
troops, and we desne, that the use of 
these cirticJcs be forbidden accordingly.” 


■CaUmtta. [Ajo. 

A description of the shoulder-strap now 
sanctioned is subjoined for general guid- 
ance, 

SJu)ulder-straps-^hh\e cloth, faced round 
with lace of the established regimental 
pattern, with metal crescent ; the strap 
to be attached to the coat by brass tongue 
and gold lace binder. The different ranks 
of field officers to be distinguished by the 
crown and star. Officers of grenadier 
companies to have a silver grenade with- 
in the crescent; officers of light infantry 
companies to have the bugle within the 
crescent. 

SOLDIJCas’ MBRARIES. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, April 5, 18{J8. 
— Under instructions from Government, 
his Exc. the Commander-in-chief is 
jiloa.sid to direct officers commanding 
European corps and detachments, in which 
“soldiers’ libraries” liave been established, 
to lorwaid annually to the adjutant-gene- 
ral of the army, on the 1st July, a report 
oil tlie state of Uieir respective libraries, 
torcmninuuication to the Hon. the Court 
of Directors ; and they arc required, at 
the same time, to state what advantages 
may ap[)ear to them to have attended 
their institution. 

COMFORTS eon SOl.niERS ON BOARD 
TRANSPORT*.’. 

Head Quarters, Simla, April 18.38. 
— Seiions neglects, or omissions, hav- 
ing oceuiiecl on the cmbaikation of 
H.M, 11th Light Dragoons, and the in- 
valids of the season 1837, at Calcutta, 
his Exc. the Commander-in-chief directs 
attention to be paid to the 385th page of 
the Begulations and Orders of the Army, 
1st June 18,37, and to the following 
pages to 406. 

His Exc. orders that all parts of those 
Begulations which are capable of being 
ajjplied to lier Majesty's troops arriving 
at, or depaiting from, any port in the 
East- Indies, maybe so applied as they 
would be ‘‘ in any port of the United 
Kingdom.” 

It ajipcars to have been a practice in 
(’alcutta to make the inspection of the 
“ medical comforts” lor the use of sick 
and convalescent soldiers, at the stores of 
the Commissariat Department. 

This is forbid ; and every article allow- 
ed to the soldiers, is to be inspected on 
board the transports ; so that it may uot 
again occur tliat ship.s go to sea without 
Iiam mocks, or the comforts which are 
granted to the soldiers. 

ALUIWANCKS OF QUEEn’s OFFICERS. 

Furt-Wittiam, April 9, 

Hull the I’resident in Council is 
to direct, that the allowances ofofnei'is 
of her JMajesty’s service removed from 
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one presidency to another, shah, up to 
the (lute of their departure from the pre- 
sidency at which they are serving, he 
governed by the regulations of that pre- 
sidency, and subsequently by those of the 
presidency to whicli they are transferred 
— Geneml Orders Governor-general, No. 
150, of 25th July 1836, are in conse- 
quence cancelled. 

RKSIDENT IN SINUE. 

Political Department^ Simla, April 20, 
-A treaty having been ratified by 
their Highnesses the Ameers of Sinde, 
providing for the reception of a British 
Ilesidcnt in their U'lTitories, the Right 
Hon. the Governor-general of India 
liiis been pleased to direct the following 
iuraiigements : — > 

Col. H. Pottingcr to be Resident in Sinde. 

Capt. P. M. Mclvill, 7th reirt. Bombay N. I., 
to be .isHistant to the Resident iii Sinde, ordin.irily 
'^tatioiidl at Ilydrabad, and to be Rnti-sh .igent 
for the navigation of the lower course of the 
Indus. 


TlllENNIAL VISI'I’ATION OF THE LORD 
BISHOl*. 

Kcriesiastical, — Map 1 , 1 838. — Notice 
is hereby given, that tlie Lord Bishop of 
(’filcntta pnipo^cs to bold his tiiciinial 
visitiinoii at the calhedial, on the C(h day 
of .July next, and afterwards to visit and 
coiifirin at the several places lullowing, 
within his loidship’s diocese, viz. . — 
Singapore, Malacca, Penang, Moiilinein, 
.md ChiUagong, and at any intin mediate 
places reijiiiiiiig his lordship’s presence. 

I'lii* otiier parts of the diocese will, on 
the hishop’b return, be visited by bis 
loidsfiip. 

In the mean time, it is requested, that 
tlie ie.spectivc ministers and chaplains at 
the jilaees mentioned, as well as of the 
inteiior stations, within tlie diocese, will 
piepare ami examine candidates for con- 
tii Illation. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, f^c. 

Miirrh20. Mr. John Filzp.ilritk to charge of 
nvi'iine survey of nortluTii division of Cuttack, 
witli powers of a deputy colloetor under Reg. I\. 
of nua, for bpceial and exclusive duty of dtvidmg 
boundary disputes within hniili of his operations as 
surveyor. 

'J7. Mr. E.Wilmot to offleiate as magistrate .and 
collector of Roolundshuhur, during absence of Mr. 
Tieiiicy on leave. 

ii. Mr. G. F. Edmonstone to conduct revi- 
sion of scttieTnciits under Reg, IX. of IR'tl, from 
1st April, and to be employed for present in dis- 
trict of Allahabad. 

Mr, A. P. Currie to officiate as judge of 
Et.iwah 

Mr. T. R. Davidson to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Benares. 

10. Mr. G. G. Mackintosh to be joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of I’umeah. 

Mr. S. J. Beeher, officiating joint magistrate, to 
fake charge of offices of magistrate and collector 
•’f f'uttehpoor, and to act in those capacities till 
Mr. Armstrong rejoins his station. 

^ Mr. J. c.Wilson, with reference to hi.s app. of 
■^'ffiAug. 10db‘ to be joint magistrate and deputy 


Mr. H. Unwin to officiate as deputy colleotor for 
investigation of claims to hold lands exempt from 
payment of revenue m Agra division, during ab- 
sence of Mr. C.W. Kinloek on leave. 

Mr.W. Muir to be an assistant under commis- 
sioner of Allahabad division. 

Mr. M. R. Giibbins to be joint magistrate and 
dgputy collector of Muttra; but to continue to 
officiate with powers of a joint magistrate and 
deputy collector in charge of Ferozepoor Pergun- 
nans of Goorgaon district, till further orders. 

Mr. E. F. Tyler to be magistrate and collector 
of Mynpoory, to have effect from date on which 
Mr. A. Gumming embarked for Europe. 

Mr. M. F. Muir to exercise powers of a joint 
magistrate and deputy colTcctor at Mynpoory. 

Mr. G. H. M. Alexander to be joint magistrate 
and deputy col'ector of Allahabad. 

11. '-urg I). Richardson to be Rupermimersry 
assistant to Conun isgioner of Tenas-serim Pro- 
vinces, ami to have medical charge of Talayu 
Corps reiently raised at Moulmcin. 

12 Mr, J. Brewster to be a deputy collector for 
investigation of claims to hold lands exempt from 
pavinenl of revenue in districts of Bareilly and 
Sh.ihjehanj'ore. 

Mr. F. S. Ilc.ad to exercise powers of a joint ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector at Cawnpoor. 

14. B.aboo Rae Punisrvth Bose, pnncipal sud- 
der amecii, West Rurdwan, to he a {irmcipal sud- 
der ameeii in F..Tst Rurdwan, v. Mr. Dumoulindee. 

Moulavio AMool M.ajid, principal sudderamecn 
In Chittagong, to be a principal sudder ameen in 
West Uurdwan. 

Moiilavie M.ihommod Fyz Khan to be a princi- 
pal sudderamecn m Zillali Chittagong. 

Raboo Ram Lochun Gbose to be a sudderamecn 
m Zillah Tipperah, 

Moulivie Mohummud Khoorshed to be addi- 
tional principal sudder ameen in Zillah Mymun- 
singh. 

Ml. Campbell, M.n., to be assistant to resi- 
dent at Nepal, V. Mr. Ros.s Bell. 

17. R.iboo llurrecpcrshad Sem to be deputy col- 
lector under Reg. IX. of IRRl, in Balasorc. 

B.aboo Murmohun Roy to be ditto ditto under 
ditto m ditto. 

20. I-icut. Robert M.sthison, 6th N.I., to be a 
revenue surveyor m Cuttack, with powers of a 
depiiiy collector under Reg. IX. of IRAt, for spe- 
cial .md exclusive duty of deciding boundary dis- 
putes witliin limits of his operations as •urveyor. 

24. Mr. J. Marley to be deputy collector under 
Reg, IX. of 1033 m Patna. 

RalMio Degumber Muter to be ditto ditto under 
ditto in ditto, from lOth Dec last. 

Mr. J. Mndeod to be ditto ditto under ditto In 
Shaliabad, from 1st Jan. last. 

Mr. G. Dixon to be ditto ditto under ditto In 
ditto, from 1st Jan. last. 

MoiiIavie Shakawiit Ally to be ditto ditto under 
ditto in Saruii, from 1st Jan. last. 

Mr. L. II. Bollard to be ditto ditto under ditto 
in ditto, from 28th Dec. last. 


Capt. N. Lewis, assistant to the general superin- 
tendent of the operations for the suppression of 
I'huggce in the Mmirshedabad division, made over 
charge of the office to Capt. J.Whiteford on the 
3d April. 

Mr. H. Swetenham, the agent to the Governor- 
general at Furruckabad, reported his having re- 
sumed charge of the agency on the I4th March. 

Mr. H. .Stokes, superintendent of the Nuggur 
division, deliveretl over charge of his office on the 
22d Feb. to Capt. A. Macleod. 

Mr. W. Adam resumed charge an clerk to the 
Committee for Controlling the Expenditure of 
Stationery, from ist April. 

Comet r. O. Fagan, assistant to the agent and 
the commissioner in the Saugor and Nur^budda 
territories, has been permitted to resign hJs ap- 
pointment from the .'5th Feb. last. 

Mr. T. P. Biscoe, of the civil bcrvice, attached 
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to th« North-Western Provinces, reported his re- 
turn to this presidency from sea on the 6th April. 

Messrs. C. Whitmore and W. Trevor Taylor, of 
the civil service, reported their return to this pre- 
sidency from England on theaOth April. 

Mr.W. Young having exceeded the period with- 
in which, under the orders of the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, he ought to have qualified himself 
for the public service by proficiency in two of the 
native languages, has been ordered to return to 
England; date 25th April 1H3K. 

Furloiighn, ifc , — April 10. Mr. II. Rose to visit 
the hills, for seven months, for health.— Mr. E. 
H. C. Monckton, leave till 1st Jan. next, forpur- 

S ose of proieeding to the hills, for health — 18. 

Ir. Henry Walters, a furlough of the past season. 
— 21. Lieut. H .Siddons, revenue siuveyor in Chit- 
tagong, absence for six weeks, on priv itc affairs. — 
25. Mr. I). Pringle’s furlough to Europe, gr.intcd 
on 1st Nov. last, cancelled at his own request. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March 31. The Rev. Mr. Brooke to officiate m 
junior chaphain of Cawnpore. 

The llcv. Mr. Eleson to officiate as .assistant 
chaplain at Benares and Chunar. 

(The above appointments to have eflect till close 
of next rainy Reason, and are so f.ir in modifica- 
tion of orders of 17th Feb.) 

Mav 1. The Rev. James Whitting, chaplain of 
Meerut, to be a surrogate for granting eiuscoital 
licenses of marriage at Meerut, in room of the 
Rev. J. C. Proby, returned to Europe. 

Mr.W H. Abbott, registrar of the Archdeaconry 
of Calcutta, resumi^ charge of his duties on the 
14th April. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

(By the Governor-general). 

Simlah, April 3, 1H;1}I. — (’apt. D. Thompson, 
66th N 1., senior deputy assist, adj. gen., to lie an 
assist- adj, gen. of division, v. Bayldon, wlio has 
been permitted to retire from service. 

Capt.W. G. Cooper, 7lst N 1., a major of bri- 
gadeon estab., and officiating as deputy assist, adj. 
gen., to be a dejiuly assist, adj. gen. of division, 
V. Thompson. 

Capt. and Brev. Maj. C. E. Davis, 58th N.I., to 
he major of brigade at B.irrackporc, v. Cooper, 
during period his legt. may be serving at tJiat 
station. 

April 10 Major C. J. C. Davidson, of engi- 

neers, to be executive engineer to 0th or Allahabad 
^vision of public works. 

Lieut. Hugh Fr.^ser, executive engineer Mhow 
division, to be executive engmeer to 7th or Cawn- 
pore division of public works, but to rcm.'un at 
Mhow until work on which he is at present en- 
gaged 18 completed. 

Lieut. J. N. Sharp, in charge of 7th or Cawn- 
pore division, to be executive engineer to Mhow 
division of public works, but to remain at Cawn- 
pore till relieved by Lieut. Fraser. 

Apt il 16.— Assist. Surg. J. S. Login, m.d., app. to 
medical charge of Residency at Lucknow, during 
alisenceof Assist. Surg.W. Stevenson, who has ob- 
tained leave to proceed to the hills ; date 9th April. 

April 20.— Assist. -Surg. G. E. Christopher, 2d 

L.C;., app. to medical duties of civil station of 
Meerut. 


(By the President in Council). 

Fort William, Apitl 16, 1038. —Lieut. Thomas 
Dixon, 43d N.I., to have rank of Capt. by brevet, 
from 13th April 1838. 

Lieut. Herbert Apperley, 6th N.I., app. to 
chargeof Khoorda Paik Company, iluring absence 
of Capt. J. Drummond, provided his corps shall 
remain so long at Cuttack. 

Assist. Surg. E. V. Davies placed at disposal of 
Deputy Governor of Bengal for medical duties of 
civil station of Bancoorah. 


-Cdoutta. [Adg, 

Assist. Surg. John Arnott, m.d., placed at dis- 
posal of Government of Bengal, for purpose of 
being app. to temporary charge of medical duties 
of civil station of Gowalparah. 

April 23.— SfiTA N.7. Ens. George Dalson to be 
licut., from 16th April 1838, v. Lieut, F. B. Lard- 
ner resigned the service. 

Lieut. William Amierson, 69th N.L, to have rank 
of capt. by brevet, from 2 1st April 1838. 

April 30 — A\*t N.L Ens. S. J, .Saunders to be 
liout., from 22d April 18.38, v. Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Win. Tritton dec. 


(By the Commaiider-in-chlef). 

Hcad-QaartiTM, April 2, 18.38. —The following 
division orders confirmed :— 2d-Lieut A. C. Hut- 
chinson to act as adj. to left wing 2d bat, artillery, 
V. Timbrell app. to horse artillery; date Sirhlnd, 
24th March.— Assist. Surg. G. E. Christopher, 2d 

L. C., to have temporary medical charge of gaol* 
ho!,pilal, 3ic., at Meerut; date Ist March. 

Surg. C. Mottley removed from 27th to 3d N.L 

April 5.— Capt. A. Stewart, of European Regt , 
in (iiarge of recruits for that corps, to proceed on 
to Cawnpore with Capt. Thompson’s detachment 
of (.lucen’s troops, and Assist. Surg. J. Smyth, 

M. U., to continue to afford meilical aid to the 
patty; date Allahabad 25th March. 

Cornet F. W. Drummond, recently brought on 
offeaive strength, posted to 8th L.C., and directed 
to join. 

Assist. Surg. G. Rae to do duty under superin- 
tending surgeon at Rarrarkpore. 

6 —Assist. Surg. R, Marshall, m.d., app, 
to medical charge of staff and artillery details at 
Borhampore, from dale of departure of 65th N.L; 
d.ateKith M.irrh. 

Capt.W. MacGcorgo, deputy judge adv. gen. of 
Saugor division, to ottiiiate a.s deputy judge ad. 
vocate-gcneral to Meerut division, during absence, 
on leave, of Cajit. Weston, or until further orders’ 

Apnl 1(1.— 2tl-Licut. F. Turner, 2d brigade horse 
artillery, to receive charge from Ca;^il. Deninss of 
remounts for horse artillery .and native cavalry at 
Kurnaul, and to proceed with them to that sta- 
tion; dale Meerut 21st March. 

April 11.— Capt. W. F. Beatson, .Wth regt., tc 
act as deputy judge adv. gen to Meerut division, 
during absence, on leave, of Capt. Weston, until 
arrival of Capt. MacGeorge ; date 29th March. 

.,4pm/ 12.— Ens. C. T. Chamberlain to do duty 
with 57th N.L, at Barrackpore. 

April 13.— The following removals and postings 
made in Regt. of Artillery C.ipl. C. Grant from 
3d corps. 5tn bat. to 4lh comp, .'id bat.— Capt. J. 
Turlon (new prom.), on furl., to lat tr. 3d brigade 
horse .-irtiUery. 

Apnl 18. Assist. Surg, T. Smith, m.d., 8th L C., 
to proceed to Ghazeejiore, and do duty with H.M. 
44tn regt.; date 9th April. 

The following removals and postings made m 
Regt, of Artillery:— Cajit. T. .Sanders from 2d 
comp. 6th bat. to .3d comp. 2d bat. ; Capt. T. 
Hickin.an from 3d comp. 2d bat. to 1st comp. 3d 
bat. ; Capt. A. Abbott trom Ist comp. 3d bat. to 2d 
comp (ith bat.; Lieut. V. Eyre from 3d comp. 1st 
bat. to Ist tr. 2d brigade horse artillery. 

Apnl 19.— Lieut. C. I. Harrison to act as Interp. 
and qu. mast, to 65th N.L, during absence, on 
duty, of Lieut. Whiteford, date 27th March. 

The appointment, on 9th March, of Ens. J. S* 
Knox, 42d, to act as interp. and qu. mast, to 26th 

N. L, cancelled at his request. 

Ejonnnar/on.- Ens. W. H. Oakes, of the ^th 
N.L, having been declared by the examiners of the 
College of Fort William to be qualified for the du- 
ties of interpreter, is exempted from further exa- 
mination. 


Permitted toRenign the Service.— April 16- Lieut* 
F. B. Lardtier, 68th N.L, at his own request. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To EMrope.-April 23. Maj. Charles Hamilton. 
22d N.L, on private affairs.— 30. Brev, Capt. Jonn 
Bracken, 29tn N.L, for health. 
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To Mau,ittus.-~A]nl] 16. Assist. Surir T A 
for' health. ““sWy. for four'^omhl' 

To Sm^f,por« -April 23. Capt. N. Lowis A3d 
N.I., for SIX months, for health — V,?.. n n 
Fns^ J tnonths, for health.— 3()! 

months, fof*health.*’ 

HER MAaTESTY’S FORCEPS 

rSS~-s.'is;; 

:le7?Ss~EvSS 

Wyld to be licut., V. Jones prom.; all 3d April 

W Foot. Faeut. DonaM Stewart to be cant iin 
without purch. V. Cannae dee.; and eSs Pete? 
Hrowne to be lieut. without pureh v .Stewart 
i!i33.-Ens. W. D Hiltoi/ 

m Foot. Ens. D. M. Tlothune to be licut with 
out purch., V. Cook dec, 21st Match iS 
mi FW. Ens. the Hon. E. J. W. For(>ster to lx. 

Si S ™‘ ’• m. 

:m Font, r.ieut. R. D. Weree to he cant bv 
purtb., V. Spencer, whoretiie.s; and Eu,!\Vord7 
worth .Smith to be beut. by punli., v W 

prom., both 2Hlh March 
Af'inA29.-Ljeut. Col. Richard Engl.md, kh 

adj.; date 20th Manh. 

.3(1 Buffs, in conse- 


»ar^r« C-wriSoS, 

Baxter, from GreenneU "^enotK, forth, 

tj-oin London.— «. Indian 0«/f,Rayne, from MauS 

Departures from Calcutta. 

^“•d, for Penang 27. Atina 

Bourbon.-MA V 6. Kola%s, Sfder, fo^ 

Sailed fiom Saugnr. 

f.’r„ ''“I?" 

Olix; 1.11,1 Ix,n,l„„._2|,. J.L,, mXarf, SboS' 

illispsis 


' .^i^wart, .id uutts, in conse- 
iiJ death of Capt. C.irmao, to perform du- 
in^r/rtS?^*^''' further absence of I'ay- 


returned from leave of 
ilie military 

rctary to his Exc. the Commaiider-in-chtef. 


FUKLouans. 

Boyd, 54th 
39lh F., 

*iii.« oKgal'l. 

liSS“„lIeul'XcWer"?rh“^ 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals tn the Tiiver. 

^««’7rnce, Gill, from Liverpool • 
Srte Philadelphia.- 15 

Bic^ Boston; H.C. steamer Uanf^ea, 

fromi’hE ^‘Kinnon, 

^17 Fu ' Thaitderi.s, from Rangoon 

M‘( ill®K'r^‘“'*'f';«"' Boston.-lS hLoo 
'><" n Live Blakeley 

'’rif tr Uusaurah Merchant, Mon- 

W •^9l>art Town.-2L Attaran, Smith. 

: JvcdJrttTw from Liver- 

^'^^^lebon Mauritius.— 22. 

41 M from Batavia and Pa- 

^^"Foid G rower, from Madras.-24. 


r ''■ b’-'i'-i-'iii^ •Ill'll ‘'«(Ii'owS!x5“i™' 

BIUTII.S, m.-vrhiages, .and 
DEATHS. 

KHITHS. 

»dU M !!'n^i^[Tf'’r,on!'’' of CobThack- 
24. At ptdhi, the lady of Capt. Graham, assistant 
Tson? superintendent Thuggee department, of 

30. At Bishnauih, Assam, the lady of Lieut 
John Tnnes, Artillery, of a daughter. ^ 

•s.wt 1st •'• A- 

F.n ^mh ’’f Havelock. 

Esq., l(,th I-ancers, of a (laughter, 
b. AU.hirra Poonjee, the lady of W. LewJn Esa 

invalid estab., of a son (since dead). ’ 

Of1 toigC™' "" *"“• ™'> l-C-. 

n~ John Watson, of a daughter. 

.#. At I ultoopoor factory, the wife of Mr. Edw. 
F. Greenway, of a son. 

ll. Mrs. James Bl.ick, of a son. 
of ^itoVlI'to^'"''- '""‘“'yol'W- n. Belli, Es,.. 

ofldlX"""' '■■'"‘•Col'tl'oopo. 

14. Mrs. J. Davidson, of a son. 

”, tufiK; “"®"' 2«h 

IG. At Calcutta, the lady of H. G. Martindell 
E»(]., attorney-at-law, of a son (since dead) * 

ker!'„f‘.‘'JS*.hTe5!“*' 

TO ^\”*;{°J’‘\V«*"mer(}iiiger, of a daughter. 

19. At Calcutta, the lady of J. Low^, Ksq.. 
civil service, of a son. ^ 

lo™ Bunhar factory, Tirhoot, the lady of 
James Cosscrat, Esa., of a son. ' 

** “a, Mrs. J. Carbery, of a son. 


" J "**’• «'• V aroery, or a son. 

— At Chandernagore, the wife of Mr. D. E. Ro- 
drigues, of a daughter. 

'A). At Chowgatchie, near Jessore, the lady of G. 
R. J. Meares, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Dlnapore, the wife of Mr. W. B. Tytler. 
superintending engineer, of a daughter. 

'"liidelphtoanarfadiL.l*. SiSl^’pe'™," ®®'»i''PO"ii ««• J' C- Robfitaon, of a 


V s-ruwer, irom Madras 24. 

'’^hnsS fmm Penang._2a Recovery, 

fmm Samdany, Na- 

don. fry»7 a Burong, Got- 
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26. Mrs, Thomas Black, of a daughter. 

26. At Monghyr, the lady of George Battye, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Thomas Brae, Esq., 

of a daughter. „ 

27. At Patna, the lady of J. S Dumerguc, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

At Ghazeepore, the lady of Lieut. T. A. 
Souter, H.M. 44th regt., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Thomas E. Mullins, of a son. 

2}). In Fort William, the lady of Major Moun- 
tain, Caineronians, of a daughter. 

— At Chandernagorc, t he wife of Mr, W. Wilson, 
school-master, of a daughter. 

May 1, At Benares, the lady of A. P. ( urrlc. 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter 

2. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. L. Carrau, of a son. 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of F. J. Halliday, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

& At Calcutta, the Udy of A. D. Kemp, Ksq., 
attorney-at-law, of a son. 

— Mrs. R. Z. Shircore, of a daughter. 


MARRIAOFS. 


April 0. At Cawnpore, Mr. Frederick Jacobi to 
Miss Powers. . . 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. William E. Middleton to 
Miss Mary AnnFrisby. 

18. At Calcutta, (’apt. Pierre R6al to Amalie 
Aubmeau ned Uuval 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. IL Courisoll, .issM.uit, 
custom-house, to Elizalx'lh, eltU'.t daughter of Mr. 
Maekertoon Carapiet. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. Mark Thornhill Wade to 
Miss Louisa Isabella Bastard. 

23. At Calcutta, Joscjih Welsh, Fsq., to llariiet 
Mary, second daughter of J. M. l)o\c, Es»i. 

26. At Calcutta, Mr. R. Norris,, .in .assistant in 
the Sudder Dewanny .Adawlul, to Mis. C. Stewart. 

3rt. At Caleutt.i, W. S. Betts, F.mi.. lI.M.LV.th 
or Cameromans, to \nna Margaret, third daiigli- 
ter of the late Joseph Thompson, Esq., imbgo 
jiUnter. 

May 1. Arthur Newberry to Louisa Leroiix. 

2. At Calcutta, Mr. Felix Hyde Hart to Miss 


Anna Maria Pinto. 

8. At Calcutta, Edward Ttiylor Trevor, Emj , of 
the civil service, to Catherine Ebzabelli, eldest 
daughter of the late Lieut, (^ol. John Hunter, 
B.N I. 

Latt-ly. At Hum-Dum, Mr. William Watson to 
Mrs. E. Morrison, matron of the Female Hospital. 


DKATIIS. 

March 27. At Delhi, of cholera, Mr. C. Whit- 
more, under master of the Agra College, aged 24. 

jlprtl\. At Meerut, Frcderitk, fourth sou of 
Major Hoggan, regt. N.l. 

2. At Chirra, Maria Julia, wife of James Daven- 
port, Esq., M.D., assistant-surgcoii. 

4, At Meerut, Mr. H. Kiibiiis, of H.M. I6lh 
Lancers, aged 26. 

7. At Agra, of cholera, Me-srs. J. .md H. Babc- 
neau, within a few hours of each other. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. T. B, Kirk, aged 27. 

10, At Tipperah, of sm.ili-pox, Mr J.unes M.ar- 
tinelly, assistant in the office of the civil and ses- 
sion judge, aged 23 

13. At Nusseerabad, in her 30lh year, Mrs. 
Birch, lady of Lieut. Col. R. Birih, and daughter 
of the late Lieut. Col Erederiek 

— At Agra, Mr, John Tomlin, aged .32. 

14. At Chittagong, after a few hours’ illness, 
George Domett, Esci., aged 5.3. 

16. At Bauleah, on his return from Allahabad, 
whither he had proeceded on a treasure party, 
Lieut. George Shairp, 13th regt. N.L, aged 26. 

— AtCaleutta, Mr. James .Skelton, ageil .53. 

16. At Agra, Capt. Henry T, Raban, 47th regt. 
N.I., of cholera. 

17. At Calcutta, Sarah, wife of Mr. C. C. Rabc- 
holm, assistant to the salt agent of the 24-Pergun- 
nahs, aged 27. 

— Of cholera, Assist. Surg. Robertson, ILM. 
49th Foot, in medical charge of H.M. 9th regt 
He had been unwell for several days, but had lat- 
terly got better, and dined at the mess the even- 
ing previous to his decease. 

18. At Calcutta, Louise, wife of Capt. John 
Bracken, 29th regt. N.L, aged 25. 

19. AtCaleutta, Miss Caroline Loqtea Comyn, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. Col. P. T. 
Comyn, Bengal army, agpd 18. 


— At Calcutta, of small-pox, Mr. N. T. Boye- 
sen, e’dest son of the late Cant. Boyesen, of Se- 
rarapore. and lately an examiner In the Revenue 
Board Office, aged .30. 

20. At Cuttack, after an illness of four days, 
from 8 fever caught in the Mofussil, J. c. Prlt- 
chard, Esq , assistant to the salt agent. 

— At Saugor, Capt. Henry Clerk, of the 3d bri- 
gade Artillery. 

— AtCaleutta, of choEra, Mary, wife of Mr. 
John ('oles, aged 67* 

22. At Cdkutta, of typhus fever, aged .30, Mr. 
J. IL Suwerkrop, the gentleman who lately sub- 
mitted to the public a plan lor lighting Calcult.a 
with gas Mr. .Suwerkrop had been induct'd to 
come to India, in company with Mr. Honiemaii, 
in the hope of being employeil as engineer to the 
Saugor Railway Company, and as he possessed 
very considcnible talents as an engineer and nie- 
ihaiiic, there is no doubt, had be Ixen spared, 
Calcutta would, in some shape or other, have 
reaped the benefit of his skill —KnL'litfmian. 

— At Benares of bilious fever, Brev. Capt. Wm. 
'rritton, 41st legt. N.l. 

— At Calcutta, of small pox, Mr. Win. Rind, 
preventiveofficer, ciistom-honse, aged 2.0. 

2.1. At Calcutta, Julia, wite of Capt. R. Ed- 
wards, of (he country si ri ice, agetl 28. 

— At Calcutta, Henry Fuller King, Esq., of the 
firm of Hodgkinson, Sihlalter, .md Co., aged 31. 

— Mrs. Anne Piuitzling, in hcrOJd ye.ir. 

2.0 At Benares, M.ij. Gen. Clements Browne, r; a., 
commanding the division. The g.iilant major- 
general, It a))pcars, h.id be'm ailing for .i few days, 
tioin a bilious attack, which eventually proved 
faUl. 


— AtCaleutta, of choler.i, A. E. Dobhs, Es(|,, 
Master in Eiiuity, Supiemc Court, aged .'I7. 

— At Agia, the Rev Geo. Ward, agcd.i'l. 

— At B ijpoor, .It tlie foot of the lulls north of 
Deyr.ih, Mrs. Edward 'I'lerney, of small-pox. 

26. At t^ileutta, George DaCosta, Esq., aged 67. 

28. At Mulii.iporo, Mrs. ’r. .Foncs, iigc<i 2'». 

— At Calcutta, Mrs Anna Nichoias, relict ot 
the late Mr. Nuholas, aged 82. 

— AtCaleutt.i, Mrs. Mary Huhn, aged .3.0. 

29, At (kiUiilta, Anna Maria, wife of the fle\. 
.1. H. Morrison, aged 24 

:i(i. Oft hold a, near Kot ah, Taeiit.W. h, Briggs, 
74th regt. N 1., diplomatic .assistant at the I!esi- 
doncy of Rajpootan.i, second son of T. F. Briggs, 
Esq., of .Somcrsei-plaee, London. 

— AtCaleutta. Eli/.a Dativerse, widow of the 
late Mr. J. B. Else, H.C. marine, aged 24. 

Mm/ 2. Mr. Robert Thomson, aged 37. 

.3. At C.akutt.'i, Mr. D. K.Wood, aged 18. 

— At Fort William, Mrs. Mountain, lady of 
Major Mountain, H.M. 20th, or Cameromans. 

— • At Cakulla, of cholera, John, eldest son of 
Mr. .lohn Pereiia, aged 12. . 

5. AtCaleutta, ,if cholera, Mr. Phillip Rohani, 
of the preventive service, aged 27- 

— At Calcutta, Master W. M. Scagrove, aged 
16. He was drow'iied whilst bathing with some ol 
his schcxil-lellows m a t.mk. 

7. AtCaleutta, Miss Betsy Crtp«. agtxl20. 

8. At Calcutta, Martha, wife of Thomas Kidder 

Crorby, Esq., aged 23. , , 

iMtfh/. At Kiimaul, Lieut. W F. Shakespear, 
of H.M. ]3lh rt'gl. of Light Infantry. 

— At Angoorah, about twenty-two cos f™m ko- 
tah, Lieut. J. G. B. Puton, 47th regt. N.l. f n>'- 
unfortunate and promising young officer was pro- 
ceeding on leave to see liis brother at Neemuc/ , 
and met his death by the accidental ilischarge 0‘ 
a fowhng-piece, in his own liantLs. ThS' cojCS 
shat tereil t lie left side of the head, 

Btant death. The Iwdy was sent m to Kotah, amj 
interred under the directions of the imlitlcalagc 
at that place. . ,, , 

— Professor Gheasootlen, of the Madressa 
Persian College of Calcutta. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

OFFICERS REMAINING AT MADRAS AFTER 
RETURNING FROM KUROFE OR 

Htad Quartern, ChoyUry FW", T* 
17, 1838.— The Commander-in-cliiei o'-' 



1 838 .] Reguler.' 

5 ires it to be understood, that the G. O. 
C. C. of the 9th January 18.30, allowing 
officers the period of one month on their 
return from Europe or sea to remain at 
QIadras for the purpose of efjuipping them- 
selves, is not applicable to officers whose 
coips are stationed at the rresidency, St. 
3’liouuis’ Mount, and Palaveram, who 
will join their respective coips immedi- 
ately on appearing in Government orders 
as rc-admitted on the strength of the 
army. 

MFniCAI. AID. 

Fort St. George, May I, 1838.— In 
assimilation to the practice in Bengal, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to extend, henceforth, the benefit 
of medical aid in garrison, and in the field, 
to (ill classes of fnlloxoer't permanently or 
tempoiarily receiving pay from the Go- 
vernment. 

'I’lie consolidated salaries of eivil and 
military medical officers are dcclaicd to 
niclmlc remuneration loi medic.d assi^t- 
aiiic to all persons ot the above dcsciip- 
tiim, except in eases wheie head money is 
claimable for extra duty, wlicii followers 
ni receipt ol public f>ay, but not heretofore 
considered entitled to medical aid, will he 
nieliided by medical ollieers in theii pre- 
sent states, and head money drawn ac- 
cordingly. 

I’AY or seiMOAKs. 

Fart St. George, May 1, 18.38. — 'riie 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that subadars promoted 
eonscipient on the new org<anization of 
the eorps of Sujipcrs and Miners, sliall I’e- 
eeive the same pay and hatta as subadars 
of inlantry, and in calculating scivice to 
entitle them to admission into the second 
iinil first classes, and shall be permitted to 
reckon the periods they may liavc servid 
as jemadar in tlie corps. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT.S, &c. 

Ap) il I!). Lieut, llr.uidock, iion-efi'eclivc cslab., 
to be treasurer of Monc^ar Clioultry, in room i>t 
Mr. A. F. Bruce rcsifined. 

.(;4. GeorpoBird, Esq., to act .ns seconil jiidec of 
froviueial Court of Apiieal and Circuit for Wes- 
tern Division, duriii^f absence of Mr. V.iu/;b.in on 
olber duty. (This apti. has snice been cdiucllcd . 

■I. C. Scott, Esq., to act as judjjie and criiTiindl 
judge of Canaia. (Since canteJled). 

i?7- P. H. .Strombom, Esq., to act as third judge 
of Provincial Court of Appe.d and Circuit in Cen- 
tre Division, during employment of Mr. W. J>. 
Davis on other duty. (Sitice cancelled;. 

W, C. Ogilvie,Esq.,to act as collector and magis- 
trate of Tncluiiopoly, during absenie ot Mr. Blair 
pn leave. 

D. White, Esq., to act ns assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Codiin, during absence of 
Mr. {,. s,. (ireenway on sick cart. 

'fk W. Goodwyn, Esq., to act as head-assistant 
ty IjriiKipaJ collector and magistrate of Malabar, 
during Mr. White’s absence on other duty. 

dd. Lieut. Dissett, l.'ith N.I., to discharge duties 
of postmaster at V cllore, during absence, for one 
trionih, of Mr. Strombom. 

S. Voi..20.No. lOL 
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May 1. H. D. Phillips, Em},, to act as 2d<^lc- 
tant to accountant-generd, during absence of Mr. 
Dumergue on sick leave. 

Capt. D, Babington, 17th N.I„ to act as police 
magistrate, during absence of Capt. Whistler on 
sick cert. 

B. CapLW. P M.icdonald, 4l8t N I., to be post- 
master at Secunderabad; and Lieut, JamesWalker, 
II.M. S.'ith regt., to lie postmaster at Hyderabad ; 
so long ,is their respective regts. continue to form 
p.trt of Hyderabad Force, or until further orders, 

1 1. J. Holidc, Es([., to act as assistant judge and 
joint criminal iiidgc of ]laj.<ihinundiy, during ab- 
hence of Mr. Thomas, on sick cert. 


Fwloug/is, Sfc. — April 19. W, A. D. Inglis, 
Esq., for eight months, to visit presidency, and 
proceed to se.i, for he.dth.— 24. J. G. 'J'urnbull, 
Esq., aecountant-general, leave in extension, till 
.‘{lith .Sept, next, on private alfairs.—H. M. Blair, 
Emj., for six weeks, to Ool.icamund, onpuvate 
all.ur.s.— G. S. Greenway, Esq., to sea, tor eighteen 
months, for licaltli. — F. H. L'ro/ier, E.si|., to Eu- 
ro[)e, lor bc.ilth, with benefit of furlough allow- 
•iiite. — .30. II. Stokes, F.q., to England, Inrln alth, 
with benefit of ditto,— May 1. E. E. VVaid, Esq., 
to .\cilgherries, foi one month, on private .iffairg. 
—May U. T. .1. W. Thom, is. Esq., leave to Vizaga- 
patain, for three months, for health 

M ILITA RY A PPO INTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St.iiiorf'r, April 10, 11138.— Gadots of In- 
fantry Uobert .‘spenee, A. I.. .Steele, M.T. Ffrench, 
George Einmer.son, .1, I). Dale, Win. Dent, H, O. 
Fleming, H. J Manley, A. F. Place, and \V. E. 1'. 
Wdliion, adiriilled on eslab., and prom, to en- 
signs. 

G, D. Gordon, M.o., admitted on cstab. as an 
assist siirg , and directed to do duty under suigeon 
ol (iciieral llospit.d at presidency. 

Ap>il2\ — 2(1 L.C. Cornet W. f, R. Macdonald 
to be qu. master .and interiircter, 

Lienf. Henry Wafts, corps of engineers, to aet 
as .issist.ant tiuivil engineer lu 8th division, during 
nbsciue of Lieut. De Butts, or until further orders. 

(’.ipt. J. T. bmith, corp.s of engineers, to take 
charge of office of chief engineer, during absence 
of Lieut. lyakeon sicktert., or until further orders. 

April 27.~V<ipt. IL Codrington, 4Gth N.I., to 
act as paymaUer in Southern division, during ab- 
sent e of Capt. Douglas. 

M'lp 1. — C.idcts of Infantry W. IL Frcc.se, Geo. 
Hare, and J. G. B. Grifhn admitted on estab., and 
piom. to ensigns. 

lUth iV.L Ens. II. Birley to he lleut., v. Bu4e 
dec.; dateiif com. 1 1th April 18.38. 

Incut. John Maitl.ind, of artillery, to act as 
aule-de-c.ainp to Bight Hon. the Governor, from 
pith April 18.18, and until further orders. 

('apt. Henry Bower, .52d N.I., to superintend 
conslrui tion of road on the Agumball Pass. 

May A.— Ai tiller I/. Lieut. J. II. Gunthorpe, of 
F. iriKip Horse Artillery, to he adj. to detaihment 
of that corps m Mysore, fiom ;j(Hh April, from 
which date the apj). of Lieut. Cooke, the junior 
sl.Ul ofiicor, will cease. 

S.I. Lieut. Richard Crewe to be qu.master 
and interpreter. 

The following officers to have rank of Capt. by 
brevet, from 2d May Lieuts. .S. F. Mackenzie, 
2d L C.; T. J. Tajlnr, 7th do.; R. S. M. Sprye, 
fith N.I.; Charles Yates, 4f!lh do. ; Dasliwood 
.sirettill, 2llth do.; H. V. Beevor, Pffh do.; J. W. 
Rickards, 21st do.; E. W. bnow, 24th do. ; W. E. 
Gihli, 14tli do.; J. C. Bouldersoii, .35tlido. ; Ed- 
ward Clutterbuck, 88th do. ; Thomas Cedes, lOth 
do.; W. W. Rosa, 17th do.; Benjamin Heyne, 
Ifith do. ; J. b. Du Veniet, 24lh do. ; J. C, Power, 
Mst do. 

Assist. Surgs. J. H. Orr and J. A. Reynolds per- 
mitted to enter on general duties of army. 

3/rtv8.— Lieut. U. Crewe, 45th N.I., permitted 
to resign app. ot adj. to that corps from 4th May. 

May IL— Assist. Surg. James Woodforde, m.d., 
app. to medical charge of zillah of Guntoor. 

(2 I) 
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%Iead-<iuart(trt, April 16, 1838. — Assist. Sure. 
James Robson, m d., removed from H.M. 67th 
tegU, and posted to 36th N,I. 

April 17.— Lleut.Col.W. J. Dradford (late prom.) 
to be considered as having been posted to 36th 
regt. from 13th March 1H38. 

Lieut.Col. A. Tulloch removed from 35th to 6th 
regt. 

April 20.— The following yonngofRcers (recently 
arrived and promoted! to do duty Ensigns C.W. 
Tulloch with 19th N.I., and to join on Its arrival 
at presidency; A. L. Steele, M. T. Ffrench, fleo. 
Emmerson, and J. D. Dale, with 16th do. ; Wm. 
Dent. H. O. Fleming, H J. Manley, A, F. Place, 
and W. E. P. Welliton, with 24th do.; Robert 
Spence, with 36th do. 

April 2.5. — Assist. Surg. Grant, M.o., removed 
from 41st, and posted to 42d N.l. 

Lieut. D. T. Thomson, .39th N.I., permitted to 
reside and draw hi.s pay at presidency, until further 
orders. 

Mrtiy 1.— The following young officers (recently 
admitted and promoted) to do duty Ensigns J. 
G. B. Griffin, with 1st N.l. ; W. 11. Frecbe, with 
44th do. ; George Hare, with 19th do., and to 
join on Its arrival at presidency. 

Map 3.— Assist. Surg. C. G. E. Ford removed 
from doing duty at General Hospital, to do duty 
with H.M. 5.5tli regt. 

Mrt// 4.— Assist. Surg. .Samuel C’ox, of horse bri- 
gade, posted to F. troop of thattorps. 

Maj/0.— Capt. J, H. Cramer, deputy judge adv. 
gen., posted to I. District, and Capt.VVm. Hill anp. 
to act for (;ai>t.Cramer during his absence on other 
duty. 

The services of Lieut. R. Cannan, 40th N.L, 
have been placed at the disposal of the .Supreme 
Goveinment. 

Permitted to Rceide, ^c.— April 27. Lieut. 1). T. 
Thomson, .30th N.I.. at presidency, anddniw hi.s 
pay until further orders. 

Returned to duti/, from Km n]ye . — April 10. Lieut. 
R. M. North, 2d L.C.-Lieut. G. W. sharp, .3d 
L.C.-Lieut. J. H. Kennedy, 47th N.I.-May «. 
Capt. John Ward. 30th N.l. 


KURf.OUGIIS. 

To Cope of Good Hope. — April 10. Capt. P. 
Ilamond, until 14th Jan. 18J0, in extension of for- 
mer leaie. 

To Nerlfrbeir!/Hill<i — \\'ir\\ 27 Gapt. A. Dougl.is, 
paymaster to Southern Division, foi lour months. 
— Mtiy .5. 2d-Lieut, and Qu. Mast. J. W. Goad, Jil 
but. artillery, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Airti'alii. 

Aprii. 13. RmsOfinh Merchant, MoncricIT, from 
Hobart Town; Willmm yVilson, Miller, from the 
Cape.—16. Torn Thuihh, M’Gill, from Penang, 
&e.— 19. Indian Oak, Raync, from Mauritius.— 
20. H.M. bng.-l/gc/ ? Tliom,%s, from Pondiiherry; 
Jmdora, Housoii, from Vizagapat.iin, — 21.. So fVtn. 
WaUoce.Tiiii^nle, from Bonilwy and ('amianorc.— 
22, H.M.S. Hi/arinth, Warren, from England, 
Cape, and Trmcomallrc; .S’r> Ilrrbnt Tityloi, 
Poole, from Moulmem —24. Anna Rnheitson, Ha- 
milton, from China and Singapore ; Two r«u.sin.s, 
Laurent, from Coringa —26. Vavoumte, Robinson, 
from Liverpool, Rio de J.ineiro, Mauritius, Cey- 
lon, Ac. ; Mithndale, Sniglar, from Mauritius,— 
27. Overland mail from England of .3d March.— 29. 
Waterloo, Cow, from N..S. Wales; Clarissa, Aiidne, 
from Singapore.— May 1. Sesoi,tn9, Yates, from 
Calcutta.— .5. Antelope, Leonhard, from Vizagaiia- 
tam — 0. John WUltam Date, Evatt, from Persian 
Gulf, Bombay, Ac.— 10. H.M '5. R«rf/e.wjrifre, Hob- 
ion, from Trlncomallee; H.M.S, "efirrt, M'Crea, 
from Penang.— 11. Catherine, Hodson, from Viza- 
gapatam. 

Departures. 

April 13. Cervantes, Tilly, for Mauritius (with 
125 Coolies).— 10. F/'crferrim, Sergeant, for Northern 
Ports; Swallow, McAlister, for Masulipatam — 
20. Recovery, Johnson, for Calcutta.— 21. Resolu- 


turn, Dixon, for Moulmeln (with detachment of 
H.M. 63d regt.) ; Brilliant, Questa, for Moulmeln. 
—22 Bombay, Waugh, for Moulmeln (with a de- 
tachment of H.M. 63d regt.) ; Neptune, FerrU, for 
ditto (with a detachment of 40tn N.l.) ; Louisa, 
Snowball, for ditto.— 23. H.M.S. Larne, Blake, fiir 
Penang; H.M.S. ITc/tee/ey, Maitland (bearing flag 
of Rear Adm. Sir F. L. Maitland) for Straits and 
China; H.M. brig Alfserine, Thomas, for ditto; 
H.M.S. Rattlesnake, Hobson, for Trineomallee ; 
Osatfe, Fleming, for Calcutta; William Wthon, 
Miller, for Moulmeln.— 24. Sir Arch. Campbell, 
Cooke, for Penang, Malacca, and Singapore — 25. 
Union, De la Combe, for Northern Ports; David 
Srott, Spence, for Calcutta.— 26. Tom Thumb, Me 
Gill, for Penang ; Favourite, Robinson, for (’al- 
ciitta. — 27 - Mary and Susan, Parrott, for Calcutta; 
Two Cousins, Laurent, for Pondicherry and Mau- 
ritius. — 29. H.M S. Hyat/nl/*, Warren, for Penang 
— ;30. Hawke, llundcll, for Moulmcin; Wateilm, 
Cow, for Calcutta, — May 1. Mithridale, Senglar, 

for Coringa; Indian Oak, R.aync, for Calcutta 

2. Cuthanne, Lcitch, for Penang — .3. Malcolm, 
Eylcs, for Calcutta, — 6. hiulout, Hodson, for 
Northern Ports; Sir William Wallarc, 'fiiigate, 
for Moulmeln.— 0, Kdivat d, Morton, for Calcutta. 
—10. S'sostns, Yates, for London. 

BIllTHS, MAIIIIIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

P.IRTHS. 

March 14. At Bangalore, the l.ady of Capt.O’Con. 
nor, 2.3d regt., of a daughter, 

21. At Madras, the lady of J. P. Arathoon,Esq., 
of a son. 

22 . At M.idras, the l.ady of J. C. Wroughton, 
Ev]., of a daughter. 

2.). At Bangalore, the lady of Capt, Byng, 6lli 
L.C., ol a sou. 

Ajmin At Chittoor, the wife of Mr. John Bil- 
derlierk, London Mission, iry Society, of a son. 

10. At Madi.is, the lady of Capt C. Wilford, of 
a son, 

21. The lady of Lieut J. W. Nixon, lyth N I., 
of a daughter. 

24. At W.iilair, the lady of Capt.Wright, deputy 
.xssist, ipi. m.ist gen., of a son. 

27 . At the Luz, the lady ot E. Seth Sam, Esq., 
of ad.iughter. 

Mav 2. At B.mg.ilore, the lady of Capt. Ander- 
son, 4th Cat.ilry, of .a son. 

— At Madras, the relict of the late Mr. John 
Lewis, of .1 d.iughler. 

Lately, Mr*. H. E. Boyle, of a daughter. 

-- At tlie Neilghernes, the wife ot Mr. H. R. 
Dawson, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 19. At M.adras, Mr. Edward Cullen to 
Lydia Christian.^, second daughter of Mr.G. V.in- 
someren. 

10. At Viz,agapatam, Lieut. Josiah Wilkinson, 
44tli N.I., to Emma, third daughter of the late 
Lieut. Col. Elphmstone, and grand-daughter of 
Maj. Geii.Welsli, commanding the Northern Divi- 
sion. 


DEATHS. 

March 21. At Madras, Mrs. C. F, Moss. 

Apirllli. At Ootacamund, of fever, Lieut. John 
Harvey, H.M. 54th regt., son of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Tliomas Harvey, K.C,U, 

16. Mrs. A. Ritchie, aged 10 

26. Al Madras, F.ns. R. Podmore, Ist regt. N.L 

May 5. Mr. Lewis Rodrigues, aged 6.5. 

Latch/. On board H.M.S. Favonnte, at Maar.is, 
Henry Williams, Esq., surgeon of that ship. 


* ISombai). 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, 8ic. 

THE T.ATF, CAPT. MAC GlLUYEAY. 

Bombay Castle, March 30, 1838 .-TJ)e 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
learned, with deep regret, the deatli 0 
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Captain Frederick MacGllUvray, of the 
Engineer corps, and he finds it impossible 
not to express his sense of the merits of 
an officer, equally remarkable for his scien- 
tific acquirements, his acquaintance with 
practical mechanics, and his devotion to 
the discharge of Ins public duties. 

'I’hosc qualifications Capt. MncGillivray 
evinced througli evefy stage of his official 
career, and especi.dly in his capacity of 
mint engineer ; but recent events called 
them into peculiar and prominent exer- 
cise. Compelled unexpe(‘tedly to contend 
with various difficulties which opposed the 
estahlishmcnt of a regular system ot steam 
coinmuuication with Europe, the result 
proved him fully cipial to the occasion. 
'J'o his skill, vigour, and resources, and 
pc'i'haps, even beyond these qualities, to 
Ills jiowcr of commanding and conciliating 
mankind, it must chiefly he ascribed that 
the difficulties alluded to were overcome, 
and that the great design wliich they 
thieateiiod to defeat in its infancy, has 
thus lar juoved eminently successful, 

'I’lio loss ot such a man, in tlie prime of 
strength and utility, can scarcely bo re- 
placed ; yet some compensation will be 
made tor it, if cviiriple shall incite others 
to exert equal efforts for tlie promotion 
ot those ))ubhc interests to which his life 
was dedicated, and the honour ol that 
SCI vice, of which lie was one of the most 
drstingiiished ornaments. 

STATION rOMUTANn A I.I.OWA NCFS. 

Bombay Castk, May 10, 1838. — With 
refeicnee to G. O., No. 99 of 1837, dated 
^Ofh Feb., the llight Hon, the Governor 
III Council is pleased to direct, that tlic 
privilege granted to general otlieeis on the 
stfill, ot being absent on leave beyond the 
limits of tlieir divisions without any for- 
leiture of their allowances, is to be con- 
ceded only in cases v^ hen their absence 
occasions no additional exjiense ; as for 
ir^tance, when there is a brigadier at the 
lioad-quaiters ol their diviaion. In other 
eases, the station command allowance, 
Us. 530, is to be borne by the .absent 
geiieial officer. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Ton itoi ml Dejnrttnent, 

Afrtj/ 2, Capt H. B. Turner to l)c mint engineer, 
from date of Capt. MeGilhv ray’s decease. 

tt. Mr. W. J. Hadow to aid as .lil-assistant to rol- 
Ifitor of Rutnagherry, during Mr. C. M. Ilarri- 
‘'on's absence on sick cert. (to have effect from ffOth 
Aug. 1H37), 

!b Mr. D. Ross to lie nncovenanted assistant to 
oinuin agent and superintendent of stationery, 
vacant by death of Mr. Henshaw. 

14. Lieut. G. Wingate, superintendent of revenue 
survey in Deccan, to be assistant to principal col- 
ipi'tor of Poona, for sucli period as he may be em- 
ployed in superintending the survey. 

General Department. 

'■f/rj il ;«i. Mr. R. K. I’ringlc to act as deputy civil 
Juditor and deputy mint master. 
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J^tdicial Department. 

April 24. Mr. J. A. Forbes to be acting lebior 
magistrate of police and acting revenue fudge at 
presidency. 

Map Mr. G. A. E. Campbell, assistant to ma- 
gistrate of Poona, to have full powets of magis- 
trate within districts comprehended in that coltec- 
torate. 

7. Mr. G. Oiberne to be acting 2d puisne judge 
of Sudder Dewanee and Sudder Foujdaree Adaw- 
lut, and acting judicial commissioner for Guzerat 
and the Conkan. 


Mr. H. H Glass assumed charge of the office of 
judge and session Judge of Ahmednuggur, on the 
24lh April. 

Mr.W. R. Morris assumeti charge of the offices of 
sub-treasurer, general paymaster, and superinten- 
dent of stamps, on the 2()th April. 

Mr. Williams resumed charge of the offices of 
general treasury, general pay-office, and superin- 
tendent of stamps, on the .'iOth April. 

Mr. A. Beil resumed charge of the offices of 
judge and session judge of Poona, and agent for 
bird.irs in the Deikan, uu the 10th May. 

f'.int. s. I lenncll assumed charge of his duties, 
.IS olmTiiting resident in the Persian Gulf, on the 
Kith Marth last. 

Mr. W. ,1. Tunpiand, who arrived in Bombay on 
the 21st Jan. iy.'jy, was examined by a committee 
on the 10th May, .and was jironounced to have at- 
tained .su(h a prolliiency m the llindoosianeo lan- 
gu.ige, as qu<iufies him for official employment. 

Messrs. T. Ogilvey and .S. Mansfield were exa- 
mined on the same day, in the Mahratta language, 
and were fouiul qualified for the transaction of 
public bu.sincs.s in th.at language. 

M I L I r A 11 Y APPOINT M E N 7 S, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bomhap Oittfe, Ap)il'2^, IH'JH. — Lapt. A. Trow- 
ard, I4th N I., to (omm.iiid (iu/erat Prov. Bat.,m 
absence of Capl. Parkinson, or until furllicr orders. 

Apnh2f \ — Assist Siirg. J, Keith to be acting vac- 
cinator of N. E. Division of Guzerat, v. Assist. 
Surg.Weatheihe.id app. iivil surgeon at Akuikotc. 

Mat/ 2.— 'I'lie following order confirmed : Lieut. 
Haui.say, sub-assust. coin, geii., to receive charge 
of deputy assist, com. geneial's department at 
Dees.i, on Kith Sept. 1H37, m consequence of de- 
parture of Liciit. VVhiclielo; .and Lieut. Mills to 
assume duties of eoinniissary general 

Map 'i —Lieut. J. J. E. Cniickshank to act as 
fiuperintendeiit of lepairs and surveyor of build- 
ings williout limits of town of Bombay, until 
fuilber oiders. 

Mr/y 7.~Licut S. Turnbull to art as adj. to 1st 
bat. iiitilleiy, from 15th April, during absence of 
Lieut. Glasse, on sick i ert. 

Cfimlip. Maj. J. Sutherland to be lieut. coL, v. 
LiUhfield retired ; date 2!!tli Eeb. 1H38. 

L.C. Cornet W. Kenyon tube beuL, v. Ha- 
milton dec. , date22d April 1(08. 

'Jd L.V. (’apt. (J. J. C. Paul to be major, Lieut. 
(Brev. (’<i|)t.) G. G. Malot to be capt., and Cornet 
J. Eorbes to be lieut., in sue. to Sutherland prom.; 
date 28th Feb. 18J8. 

The following (Jorncts posted to Regts., viz.-— 
W. F. Hunter to 2d L.(L ; T. A. Mackenzie to 3d 

L.C. 

May 10 .— Lieut Postaiis to proceed to Gewiar on 
duty. 

Map 12 — .Wi N.I. Lieut. F. D. Bagshawe to be 
capt., and Ens. G. F. Pogson to be lieuL, in sue. 
to Justice dee, ; dale 1st May 1838. 

The services of Capt. J. M. Melvlil, 7th N.I., 
placed at disposal of Supreme Government. 

Col. D. Barr to resume charge of his duties m 
military auditor-general. Major Moore and Capt. 
Jameson resuming their duties as deputy and first 
assistant ruspectlvely. 

May 17.— Cadets of Artillery A. B. Kemball and 
T. G. McDonald admitted on estab., and prom, to 
2d-lieuts.— C.odet of Infantry James Rose admitted 
on ditto, and prom, to ensign. 

Cornet W. Marriott, 2d L.V., to act as intorp. to 
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that rcgt. from lit May, as a terriporary arrange- 
ment. 

Lieut. Kilner, engineers, directed to assume 
temporary charge of Insnecting Kngineeer’s. Olhce 
Northern Division, and Lieut. Hart to proceed to 
Deesa as acting executive engineer at that station. 

Ai1j,-GcncrnVs Office, Onmhny, April 23, lR3tt. — 
Surg. J. McMorris, 2tjth N.L, to icceive meilicnl 
charge of left wing let L.C., from date of departure 
of Assist. Surg. 1*. Gray to Rajeote; date 14th 
April. 

The following offleers (lately ailniiltcd on cstnb.) 
to do duty Ensigns A. Morris with 22d N.l ; M. 
Stanley, Kith do. ; W. M. Leckie, 21st do. ; J. M, 
Wiseman, IGlhdo. 

April 2a— Assist. .Surg. M. Thompson to do duty 
with European Regt. until further orders. 

May 11.— Ens. J. E. Taylor, l.Mlh N I., being re- 
portcil fit tor duty, directcni to join his station. 

Assist. .Surg. Davies to join field foree under 
command ot Major Forties, m loom of As-dst. 
Surg. Atkinson ; date .lOlh A]>ril. 

May 12.— Rrev. t'apt. A. R. Wilson, brigade- 
major at Deesa, being reported fit lor duty, direct- 
ed to join his station. 

Capt. Pope, deputy assist, com. gen. at Deesa, 
delivered over charge of the departmcni to f.ieut. 
Ramsay, acting suli. -assist, com. gen., on the doth 
April. 

Emmimitionn, — The undermentioned officers 
have been rejnirtcd qualified to hold the situation 
of inteiprctcr, as spts ilied, by a committee which 
assembled on the Ft May for their cxainmation, 
eic.— 2d-Lieut. E. Uayncs, artillery; Lieut. D. 
Halkett, H.M. 41h Drags., and 2d-Lieut. J. !I. 
Burke, engineers, all in HiiidoostaiU'c. 

ReturtiM to duty, /rent Europe . — May 7. Lieut. 
Col. (Rrev. Col) F. Uooine, 2d or Gr.N.I.— 17. 
Prev Col. W. Gordon, 2.’>th N.I.— Ens. W. Orrok, 
Kith N.l. 


FURr.t)tir.n«. 

To Eurojic . — May 2. Capt.f’. Denton, 24th N.L, 
for health.— Brev, Cajit. A. N. Ramsay, 24lh N.L, 
for health. 

Tovimt Pio’o'dcnti/.— May IG. Lieut. R.W' allace, 
superintendent of (luicowar Contingent at .'sadra, 
for health.— Lieut. P. T. French, Bhecl agent at 
Ahmetlnuggiir, tor fittcen days, on private allaiis. 

To Jjmere. —Ma.y I7. Maj. E.W. Jones, 3d N.I., 
for SIX months, on jirivate allairs. 

To Mahabtchhwur.~MAy 2. Capt. Farqnharson, 
acting senior deputy com. of ordnance, for one 
inontri, on private alTairs.— 7. Brigadier Morse, for 
health. 

To Neilghniy M.arch .30. Capt. G. J. 

Manl, dejiuty judge adv, gen. ol Poonali Division 
of army, for one year, for he,ilth.--May 4. Maj. J. 
Jopp, inspecting engineer N, D, of army, lor two 
years, for health.— 10. Capt. .1. E. C Morris, 24th 
'N.L, for six months, on private aflinrs. 

Cancelled. — May 7- The furlough to Europe 
granted to Assist, burg. D. Campbell on 24th April. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Mart h 2^ .—The following temporary arrange- 
ments, &c. confirmed Acting Lieut. Camjibell 
from the Amhernt to the Clive, 14lh Feb, last. — 
Lieut. Johnston to tharge of surveying shin /?,*- 
naree, liitli Feb.— Midsh, Barker to be acting lieut. 
and mate of the /ftw'oc.s, 1 41 h Feb.— Mulsh. Man- 
ners, of the Clive, to jiroceed to Muscat in ship 
%Hrt, in charge of government eo.al. Kith Feb. — 
Acting Lieut. GrouiuL to continue duty as super- 
num.lteut. of Boemcc stcainer until Lieut. Buck- 
ler’s return from siek leave, 20th Feb. — Lieut. 
Sharp to charge of steamer liereniee, 2.'ith Feb — 
Acting Lieut. Balfour to be acting male of steamer 
Berenice, 28th Feb. 

April IJ. — The following temporary .appoint- 
ments confirnicd; — Midshi|>men < hristojiher and 
King from the Bennies to theOovOw, .31st Aug. 
IH37. — Acting I.ieut. Jones from the Benarci to 
charge of the Maldiva lender, 22d July 1837 — Mr. 
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Mate Barker to be acting lleut. of the Bmaret in 
room of Acting Lieut. .Jones removed to the 3fa/. 
d(t>« tender, 2.'ld July 1 8:17. 

April 18. — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed :— Acting Lieut. Woolaston, of 
the Hugh lAtnUay, to perform duties of mate 
from 2}>ih March last.- Acting Lieut, and Mate 
Barker, of the Benares, to be acting licut. and 
mate of the Bcreniee, from 3(lth March.— Acting 
Lieut. Grounds, of the Beremee, to be acting 
lieut. and mate of the Benares, from .30th March 
—Mr. Turner to be acting jiurser of the Hastings, 
clerk of the ehet k, and member of Standing Com- 
mittee for the jiresent, from ifith March last. 

Fuiloui^hs,^ e. — April IG. Commander M 'Dowall, 
to Neilghertv Hills, for two years, for health.— 
May 2. Mr. W. Roberts, assist, master attendant, 
to Mahableshwur Hills, for one month, — 4. (^apt. 
J. lawyer . to Englmd, for health Licut. Buck- 

ler, to Mahableshwur Hills, fur one montli, for 
health. 


SHIPPING. 

A 1 1 ivals, 

Ae«ir,.30, FutUnj Saha 111, Glllctt, fiom Cal- 
eult.i and/rellu hei ry,— M a y h. Wavci ley, Ward, 
from Boston; Mary Ihbby, Metralte, from Liver- 
pool.— fi. lie. steamer lineniie, troin Red .Sea 
(with English news ot 17tli Mart !i).— Id. Mmighs, 
Carr, from China, Singapore, and Point de Galle; 
H.C. sloop ot w ir Conte, Denton, from Mocha.— 
11 UamiiDily Mahainnl, Nacquedah, from Siam 

and Singapore; Hem, Smith, fiom Motha 12. 

Tamcilaae, Smith, tiom Greenock; iVi/hatn Tut- 
net, RoaL, fiom J.iverpool: Monmeh, Booth, 
from ditto — 14. John Johnston, (.iruherg, trom 
.Stockholm —l.'». H.C. cutter Margaret, Laing, 
fiom Vingorla and Rutnagherry.— 17. H.C. cutter 
Neihudda, Selliy. in charge, from ILis Gulwamee, 
— 20. Licnetal I'ahncr, Down, from Loudon. 

Drpu/ lures, 

Ai’nn, 30. Syria, Currie, and Barbara, Banton, 
both for I.iverpooL— May 1. Loujee Family, Row- 
band, for China; Charles Forbes, Wills, for ditto; 
Adelaide, H.i)ee Mahomed Tiiekey, lor Singapore 
and Siam.— 2. Clenelg, L.ingky, for China , II. M 's. 
Hafeigh, (Jiim, tostu. — 3. Maiyais oj Hastnit’i, do 
Oliveira, lor Damann.— G F.dmoiistone, M '1)011- 
gall, lor China.— 7. H C, sloop ol wm Amhrid, 
Jump, toi Mangalou' and Calicut; (,ood siu<c'<s, 
F'raser, for China; Clark, for Livci pool. 

—8. Asia Felir, tor China.— 8. (Jeoigiana, slieri- 
dan, lor London.— 10. Kutsoreu', J.ukson, for 
•Singapore and China. — 12. Caledonia, Burn, lor 
China. — It Chailes litant, Pitc.iirn, torl hinn.- 
17. b'.aphiate\, Ruckham, for London. — 111, (Vo- 
titan, KeUdtk, tor Livelpoul. — III. iVarerlcy, 
Want, lor Mocha or Mnsrat. — 21. H.(,’. sLe.ancr 
Bci emec, for Red Sea. 


F) eight to London (May 21).— .i*5. I.'js. to TC- 
per ton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niuTiis. 

April 20. Mrs, (J. S. Collett, of a son. 

May A. At Akulkote, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
A.W.iterhead, m.d., of a daughter. 

— Mr«. A. de Mello, of a daughter. 

7. AtColabali, tlic lady of Commander Lowe, 
I.N., of a daughter. 


HIAllRIAGFS. 

A pul 24. At Rycullnh, Capt. Rebenark, 2.'ith 
N.l., to Flixabeth Turville, eldest daughter of the 
late F, W. Roiixer, Esq. 

30. Mr. W. Moore to Miss L. C. Rellasis. 

May l.'i. At Poona, Mr, Thomas Furey to Mrs. 
Mary Ashworth. 


UEATJIS. 

AprlUi. At Bombay, James Taylor, Esq., C.S., 
opium .ngentand superintendent of stationery. 

IJ. At Bycullah, N. Fernandes, Esq., agetlSa. 
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15. At Bombay, J, B. East, Esq., aged 44. 

82. At Sholapore, of spasmodic cholera, Lieut. 
W. A. Hamilton, 2d rcgt, L.C. 

24. In the Fort, Mr. Henry Yates, late of the 
firm of Yates and Co., aged.3(;. 

25. At Seroor, of cholera, Mary Ann, relict of 
the late Mr. T. Griffiths, pensiuned deputy assist, 
com. of ordnanc e, aged fid. 

May\. At Dhoolia, of cholera, Capt. Benjamin 
Justice, 5th regt. N.I. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Colombo.— April 3. Vntrint, from AI- 
goa Bay.— 7. l>rinrr\s Vn-tona, from Mauritius; 
Patriot, Marshall, from Penang. — 17. MMmnir 
Sfin, Lintin, from London and Madeira. — 23. 
Cnlrdonia, tiom Bombay.— 2)!. htadem. Walker, 
troni Port Louis. 

Drixirtines from ditto— Apiil 2. Khanor, for 
London.— 21. Prinrrw Vntmia, for Cab alia.— 2K. 
Aimivell, for Gallealid London.— 2'». (’fiMonin,ioi 
G.illeand Mauritius (with I31i Indian labourer^;. 

Arrival at Pointde (Lille.— March 2'). Cavendish 
lioitnuk, from Calcutta. 

Departuie from ditto.— April 20. Patriot, Le- 
shciw, for London. 


BIRTHS. 

Fefi. .3. At Colpetty, Colombo, the lady of the 
Bev. R. Spence Hardy, of a daughter. 

7. \t Colombo, the lady of the Rev. T. Kiliier, 
of a son. 


JIKATIIS, 

Ft>h. 17. At CoIomlK), Master P. G. Van Dort, 
third son of Mr. A. V.in Don. aged 15 
A/o iHt. At Colomlio, Mr. lohii George Hogg, 
youngest son of the late Lieut. Hogg, Ceylon Rifle 
Regt., .iged 21. 


aiiitgaporc. 

sMirriNG. 

Arnmd — March 5. Sylph, from Calcutta, and 
s.iilcd 7th for China. 


BIRTH. 

Fi’h. 14. At Singapore, tlic l.adyof Capt. F. Mac- 
<liieen, ship Vuns/ttaif, of adaughtc-i. 


lautcf) iJjnhia. 

SHIPPING. 

An'mdi m Straits of Sunda,— M.arch IH. Rod 
Rarer, Patterson, from l.ondon and Cape (for Siii- 
iMpoic).— 20. Taplri/, Mallory, from London (for 
China) — 28. Trtncido, from Liverpool; Unton. 
from (]ape. 


cJTIjtiia. 

SHIPPING. 

Anivnlg — Previous to March 15. Cordelia, from 
Javernool; Theodora, from Valp.craiso; Hob Hot/, 
irotn New York; Chnmllar, from Philadelphia.' 

Hcpr/rlures,— Previous to March 17. Hashetny, 
Rukman Finlay, and Oiua, all for London ; Ara~ 
’•'(in, for Bristol; Louvie, and Frcdenc fVarren, 
Caledonia, and Chailotte, both 
u>r Manilla; Rurojxi, for Sandwich Islands; Val- 
maiso, and Montson, both for New York. 


^uittcaladia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

NEW GOVERNOR. 

Sir George Gipps, Knt., appointed by 
her Majesty to be Captain-general and 
Governor-in-chief of the territory of New 
South Wales and its dependencies, &c. 
i^c., took the prescribed oaths before his 
Honor James Dowling, Esq., the Chief 
Justice of the said territory, on the 24th 
Feb. 18.38, and assumed the administra- 
tion of the Government accordingly. 

COUNC ILS OF THE TERRITORY. 

Her JMajesty has been pleased to make 
the following nominations and apiioint- 
ments .— 

J o be Members o f the Executive Council. 

1 he Senior Odiecr in command of the 
land forces for the time being; the Bishop 
of Australia; the Colonial Secretary ; and 
tlie Colonial Treasurer. Date 24tli Feb. 
18 . 38 . 

To he Members of the Legislaliuc Coun- 
cil Governor, or olVicer adminis- 
tering the Government for the time 
being; bis Honor James Dowling, Esq., 
chiet justice ; the Right Rev. W. G. 
Broughton, D D., Bishop of Australia; 
C(}1. Kcmneth Snodgrass, C. B., senior 
officer in command of the land forces; 
E. D. Ihomson, Esq., colonial secretary; 
J. Tl IMunkett, Esq., attorney-general; 
Lieut. Col, .T. G. N. Gibbcs, collector 
of customs; Win. Lithgow, E'jq., audi- 
tor-general ; Robert Campbell, Esq.; 
Alev. Berry, Esq. ; Richard Jones, Esq.; 
John Blaxland, Esq.; E. C. Close, Esq. ; 
H. H. McArthur, Esq.; and Sir John 
Jamison, Knt. The Chief Justice for 
the tune being to preside in the Council 
in the absence of the Goveilior, or officer 
administcimg the Government. Date 
(3tli March, 18.38. 

COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Nor. 1837- G. J. McDonald, Esq., of Gundaroo, 
to be a eoinmissioner of crown lauds in the colony. 

Feb 111, ia38. Mr. Henry Turner lo be clerk to 
Bench of Magistrates, and deimty iKistmauter at 
VVeIbngton Valley. 

21 . (’.apt. Frank Adams, H.M. 28th regt., to be 
an a.ssist.int engmeer and supeniUeiident of ironed 
gangs. 

22 . Thomas Cowper, Fsq , of Bataha, to be a 
commis..ioner of crown lands in colony ot N.S. 
W.ilcs 

20. Henry Watson Parker, Esn., to be private 
secretary to his Exc. the Governor. 

Gilbert .fohn Elliot, Esq., to be colonial aide-de- 
camp to ditto. 

28. Mr. (?eorgeJiIk.s to be inspector of weights 
and mea8urc.s, and of slaughter-houses at Windsor, 
in room of B. Hodgen dismissed. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov Ij). At .Sydney, the lady of Adolphus Wm. 
Young, Esij., ot a daughter. 

Jan. 24. At MaajuarJe Plains, Bathurst, the 
lady of Win. Lawson, Esq., jun., of a daughter. 
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25. At the WlndKW Hotel, Windsor, Mr*. W. 
Cross, of a daughter. 

Feb. 6. At Sydney, the lady of John Croft, Esq., 
deputy purveyor, of a daughter. 

19. At Sydney, the lady of William Gibbes, 
Esq., of a son (since dead). 

21. At Sydney, Mrs. Dudley North, of a son. 

— At Stroud, Port Stephens, Mrs. James Cor- 
lette, of a son. 

25. At Sydney, the lady of Lieut. N. Vlcary, 
4th Bengal N.I., of a son. 

Mnirhi. At the Glebe, Sydney, Mrs. George 
Miller, of a daughter. 

— At Sydney, Mrs. Murray, of a son. 

6. At Presqueville, near Maitland, Mrs. Wake- 
field Simpson, of a daughter. 

8. At brontl, Argyle, the lady of W. F. Baker, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Sydney, the lady of G. F. Davidson, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

10. Mr-^. Brice Whyte, of a son. 

12. At Sydney, the wife of Mr. D. L. Welch, 
Altos oiBce, of a' son 

14. At Sydney, the lady of George Holdsworth, 
Esq., of a son. 

1.5. At Elswick, Mrs. Norton, of a son. 

Lately. At Sydney, Mrs. James Quin, of a son. 


MAURI AGES. 

Not). 2. At Sydney, Edgar llyUand, Esq., to 
Emma, eldest daughter of Richard Kemp, Esq. 

23. At Sydney, Mr. Joseph Lebuin, of Parra- 
malta-street, to Honora Godfrey, daughter of the 
late Sir William Godfrey, of Ireland. 

Jan. 9. At Liverpool, Alfred Saunders, Esq., of 
Sydney, to Miss Hoskins, of Liverpool. 

Feb. .3. At Sydney, Mr. W. T. Crojiier, of Wol- 
longong, to Miss Maria Chine, of Sydney. 

(j. At Sydney, Mr. J. H. Young to Elizabt'th, 
second daughter of Mr. Murray, of Bathurst. 

19. At Sydney, T. R. Simpson, Esq., comman- 
der of the Marquess of Hogtinf(s (late of the Royal 
Navy), to Louisa, second daughter of Edward 
Brown, Esq., late of Tirhoot, East Indies. 

March 2. At Sydney, Ouseley Condell, Esq., 
nephew of Major Gen. Sir Ralph Ouseley, and cou- 
sin to the Rt. Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., to 
Marv Ann Nicholson, grand-daughter of Count 
de V^sme, late Colonel of the Coldstream Guards. 

— Mr. James Smith, of Courtland-plai e, East 
Maitland, to Miss Ann Smith, of Rose Hill, Wol- 
lombi. 

fi. At Sydney, Mr. John Carnie, mate of the ship 
Brilliant, to Miss Eliza MeLaunn; and Mr. Dimiel 
Mann to Miss Janet McLaurin, daughter of Mr. 
James McLaurin, late of Dunoon, Argyleshire. 


DFATHS. 

Not), 21. At Jerry’s Plains, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Brown, in her 3{lth year. 

24. At Parramatta, Capt. A. D. White, Royal 
Engineers, in his 44th year. 

26. At Sydney, Mr. Jolin Redman, 

Jan. 10 At Strathnllan, St Vintent, Susanna 
Mary Ann, third daughter of Rupert Kirk, Esq., 
of Sydney, in her 24lh year. 

]]. At Sydney, Maria, wife of Mr. Rich. 

■ Feb. 4. At Sydney, Mr, James Byrne. 

10. At Hinton, Hunter's River, Mr. David Bell, 
late of Pitt-street, Sydney. 

19 At Brandon Hall, Margaret Snodgra-sg, wife 
of Major Benjamin Sullivan. 

22. At Sydney, Mr. Samuel Terry, m his G2d 
year. He was sent as a convict from Manchester 
alxiut fifty years ago It appears that the .-iinount 
of property amassed by him during his sojourn in 
New .South Wales is estimated at half a million 
sterling I 

23. At Sydney, Mr. William Hodges, aged .5.5, 
and thirty five years a resident m the colony. 

March 5. At Port Stephens, suddenly, of apiio- 
plexy, in about the 46tn year of his age, Lieut. 
Col. Henry Dumaresq, commissioner of the Agri- 
cultural Company. 

8. At Sydney, Frances Mary, wife of CapU Wil- 
liam Carter. 

9. At Laurel Grove, Concord, John Drake, Esq., 
late of Devonshire. 

10. At Sydney, Mr.W. Tcmpletor, late of Dub- 
lin, aged 23. 

12. At Sydney, Mr. Edward Sandwell, 


Lately. Mr. Frederick B^by. 
tally drowned hy the upsetting 
to his farm at George’s Head. 

•— At Maitland, Mr. Hoskins, 
by his assigned servant. 


He wad acciden. 
of a boat oppogRe 

He was murdered 


On board the Miwei-en (emigrant ship), on the 
passage from Greenock, the following individuals • 
—Mrs. M'Kinnon, died 2i>thSept, ; Mr. Donald 
M‘Phail, 27th Oct. ; Mary Angus, an Infant, 30th 
Oct. ; Mr. John M' Intosn and Mr. John Carr, 6th 
Dec.; Mr. John Cook, 19th Dec.; Mrs Cook 
wife of the above, 20lh Dee. ; Mary Cook, daugh’ 
ter of the above, 31st Dec. ; Mr. John Campbell 
Ath J.in.; Mr. Alex. M’Lure, 7th Jan.; Mr. Alex’ 
M'Neil, 1.5th Jan.; Mrs. Dr. Cook, 17th Jan.* 
Mr. James Currie, 17th Dec.; Mrs. Neil M'NeiV 
21st Dec.; Mr. Hector M'Kelvie, 25th Jan ; Mrs[ 
Alex. M'Ncil and infant, 26th Jan. ; Mary M'Km- 
lay, 10 years of age, 27th Jan. 

At the Quarantine Station, .Spring Cove, the fol- 
lowing passengers by the Minemt:— Mr. James 
Ogilvie, died 31st Jan.; Mr. Schneider, German 
missionary, 3d Feb. ; Mr. M'Arthur, second ofll. 
cerof the Mmeiva, Miss Martha Lucas, .-ind Mr. 
Peter M'Neil, .5th Feb. ; Mr. David Dickson and 
son, <ith Feb.; Mr. Matthew Mitchell, 7th Feb. ; 
Mr. Alex. Sutherland, 8th Feb. ; Mrs. Clark, I3ih 
Feb.; Mr. Angus Stevenson, and Mrs. Swam, Rjtli 
Feb.; Mrs. Cunningham, 21st Feb.; Mr. John 
Latta, 2il March. 

Of these, VIZ. Mr. Donald M'Phail was drowned; 
Mrs. Alex. M" Neil died in childbirth; Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, from asthma; and tlie remainder from 
typhus fever. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

JuM.— Matthew C. Friend, Esq., to be a coronc 
for the territory. 

Fc5.— Frederick Coape Smith, Esq., to be police 
magistrate for the district of Norfolk Plains, v, 
Clmrles Arthur, Esq., who has obtained leave of 
absence to visit England; also to be a coroner for 
the territory; also to be deputy chairman of ipiar- 
ter sessions .ind roiTimissioner of Court of Requests 
for district of Norfolk Plains. 

Thoin.'is Ma.son, Esq., to be iwlicc magistrate of 
New Norfolk, from 1st March. 

Mfirc/*.— Frederick Main waring, Esq., to be a co- 
roner for the territory. 

Mr. H. G. Ball to be pound-keeper for district of 
Westbury. 

Mr. James Pillinger to be inspector of stock at 
Anlil Ponds, v. Mr. W. Johnson, resigned; .ilso to 
be pound-keeper. 

Thomas Mason, Fsq., to be deputy chairman of 
(|uartci sessions, and commissioner of Court of Re- 
quests for district of New Norfolk. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 27. At Launceston, Mrs. John Cameron, of 
a dauglUer. 

Feb 14. At .Strcanshall, the lady of Capt. F. Al- 
lison, of her ninth son. 

18. At Longford Hall, Mrs. Wllmot, of a 
daughter. 

Maich3. Mrs. Henry Matson, of a daughter. 

5. At I.auneeston, Mrs. W, G. Sams, or twins, a 
son and daughter. 

15. At Launceston, Mrs. William Fletcher, of a 
daughter. 

22. At I lobart Town, Mrs. James Murdoch, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb, 15. At Hobart Town, Charles Muskett, 
Esq., tide surveyor, to Margaret Lenon, eldest 
daughter of Major Lenon. , 

22. At Hamilton, Williain Roadknight, EsQm®* 
Hamilton, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Za- 
chariah Twamley, Esq., of Castle Bromwich, War- 
wickshire. 

27. At Eastburn, D. R. Falkiner, Esq., to Miuga- 
ret Ilelina, eldest daughter of Humphrey Gray, 
Esq. 
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W>W. RuBtel), Ksq., to Sarah Ann, 
only daughter of J. Petchey, E»q,, of Hobart 
Town, 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 20. At Hobart Town, aged 48, Susannah, 
wife of William Peet, Esq,, of Davey Street. 

31. At Hobart Town, Frances Marlon Massing- 
berd, only daughter of T. W. Rowlands, Esq., 
solicitor, aged 14. 

Feb. 14. Mr. James Downes, aged 40. 

18. At Ratho, Elizabeth Margaret, second daugh- 
ter of A. Reid, Esq , aged J2, 

MaichA. At Sillwood, Hester Maria, wife of 
William Page Ashburner, Esq. 

Ijitply. At Wangarooa, New Zealand, Mr. Thos. 
Lonsdale, aged 24. 


PORT PHILLIP. 

MARRIAGE. 

Jan. 15. At Melbourne, Barry Cotter, Esq., of 
Limerick, county of Cork, to Inez Seville, only 
daughter of the late Hon. Edward Fitzgerald, of 
the s,ime place. 


DEATH. 

rvc. 11. Mr. John Kippcn, aged 20, second son 
of William Kippen, Esq., of Riishie. 


ifttauritiu0. 

SHIlTtNO. 

/J/; owls —March 21. Favountr, from Monte 
Video; Kt/maurs, And Ftmk, both from London. 
—27. Ljs/c, from Rordeaux. 

Mardi 24. Ilornon, for Sydney.— • 
20. Fawui Uc, for Ceylon. 


crape of dSoolr Slope. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

j1pul2Q. W. F. Hertzog, Esq,, to act as snr- 
vovor-gcnoral : and lohn Skirrow, Esq., to act as 
('i\ il engineer, and to have charge of ro.ad depart- 
ment— the .Snrveyor-Heneral andCisil Engineer 
li.iving ]irocecded to England on leave of aliscnce. 

Mr. IL Biekorsteth lias assumed liis duties .is 
assist, surgeon of Somerset Hospital, and inetlical 
atiendant at Robbeii Island. 


SHIPPING. 

AmvnlH in Table R.ay.— April 27. Maijvasha, 
from I.ondon.— Mav2. Abbntun, from London and 
St Jago.— ,3, St. llelfiiit, from Rio de Janeiro; 
Munstrr Lruss, from St. Helena,— 5. Htnnwnt/, 
from Rio de Janeiro.— 7. La Bdle Alliiince, from 
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London and St. Jago.— Id. Hamilton, from Lon- 
don.— 1 7. Globe, from Prince Edward's Islands— 
18. Afeg Memlies, from London. 

Departuree from ditto.— April 9. Jeune Nelly, 
for Bombay. — 15. App}-entice, for Mauritius. — 19. 
James Meinroy, for Mauritius ; Alice, for ditto 
and Sydney.— 23. William Lockerby, and Time, 
both for Mauritius.— 28. Regent Packet, for Mos- 
sel Bay ; Clyde, for Calcutta.— 29. Augustine, for 
Mauritius.— May 1. Velox, for Mauntlus.— 8. de- 
nar m, for Batavia.— 12. Abberton, tor Madras and 
Calcutta. 


Arrivals in Algoa Bay.— April 2. Charles Du- 
mergue, from Mauritius.— 13. New Thomas, from 
Plymouth — 15, Hero, and Salus, from Table Bay. 
—May 2. H.M..S. Ronetta, from Simon’s B.'iy.— 3, 
Reform, and Conch, from Table Bay.— 5. Time, 
from Table Bay. 

A) rivals In Simon’s Bay.— May 10. John, from 
London (for Sydney).— 15. H.M.S. Brisk, from 
Pqrtsmouth. 

Departure from ditto.— May 1. Salus, for Co- 
lombo. 


BIRTHS. 

ApitlX At Uitenhage, Mrs. Cage Heathcotc, of 
a daughter. 

17. At Vyge Kraal, Mrs. Fry, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Match 27. Mr. T. W. Hudson to Catharina Wil- 
helm ma Dorothea, second daughter of the late Mr. 
C, lAunlmrd, of George Town. 

A pul -20 At Cape Town, Mr. T. F. Conway to 
Miss Emma Faulkner. 

Mat/’]. At Cape Town, Mr. John Dickson to 
Mrs. Mary Ann Smith. 

14 Mr. P. Darvall to Miss A. S. D.iy. 

1.5. At Cape Town, George Evelelgh, Esq., to 
Miss Johanna Titla Borcherds. 


DEATHS. 

March 15. At Port Elizabeth, Joseph Sturgis, 
E.sq., solicitor. Cape of Good Hope. 

Apitl 1.5. Mr. Henry Lcatt, aged 40. 

24. Capt. William ifollett, aged 8.3. 

30. Mr. Patrick Christie, aged 54. 

May 3. Charlotte Amelia, widow of the late Mr. 
William Forbes, .iged 41. 

II. Mr. David Collins, late chief mate of the 
brig FJiza, .aged 38. 

— At Cape Town, D. G. Anosi, Esq., aged 77* 


Jttuscat. 

AMERIfAy APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. Henry P. Marshall to lie consul for the 
Uniteil Stales of America at Muscat, m the domi- 
nions of the Imam of Muscat. 


HER MAJESTYS FORCES IN THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS 


.3J J,. Diagi. (in Bengal). Lieut. Hon. C. Powys 
from Kith L. Drags., to lie lieuL, v. Burridge wno 
PM'li. (13 Nov. .37). Lieut. J. Cowell, from 11th L. 
fbiigs., to be licuL, v. Forrest, whose app. has not 
taken place (30 June). 

ith L. Drags, (at Boiubay). Liiait. E. Inge, from 
I'ith F., to be lieut., v. Cowell, whose app. has not 
taken place (5Ju1y); Cornet A. Low to be lieut. by 
pviTch., v. Paxton, prom.; W, A. Hyder to be 
cornet by purch., v. Low (both (1 July). 

2d Foot (at Bombay), Ens. W. R, Lewis, from 
4'>th F,, to be lieut, v, Cuyler cashiered by sentence 
of a court martial (28 June 38).— Surg. W. H. 
r oiing, from 44th regt, to be surg., v. Uarcourt 
'^no exeh. (I3 July). 


AND CHANGES. 

J6th L. Diags. (in Bengal). Lieut. J. O. Bur- 
ridge, from 3tl L. Drags., to be Jieut, v. Powys, 
who exeh. (13 Nov. 37). 

3(i Foot (in Bengal). Capt J. O. Clunie, from 17th 
F., to be major by purch. v. Hall, prom, in 17th F. 
(23 June 38). 

4th Foot (at Madras). Lieut F. L. Arthur to be 
capt. by purch., v. Mason who retires ; Ens. Joseph 
Palmer to he lieut by purch., v. Arthur; T. C. 
Morgan to be ens. by purch., v. Palmer (all 8 June 
.38) —Lieut. R. H. Vea, from 7th F., to be lieut., 
V. Maclaine who exeh. (15th June 38). 

Oth Foot (at Bombay). Lieut G. H. Messiter, 
from 89th F., to be lieut., v. Macdonald who exeh, 
(20th June 38). 
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BREVET PROMOTIONS. 

War-Office, July 21, 1838. — Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint tlie under- 
mentioned odicers, of the East-India Company’s lorees, to take rank, by brevet, in 
her Majesty’s army in the East-Indies only, as follows : commissions to be dated 


28th June 1838. 

To he Generals^ 
LieutGonerals— 

Beiinet Marley. 

Somuel Brail. haw. 

Mr Hector McLean, K.T.B. 

To he Lieut. Genet nl. 

Maj. Gen. Jolin Cunninghame. 

To be Major Generals. 
Colonels— 

Braekloy Kennctt. 

William innes. 

John B. Dunbar. 

Andrew Aittheson. 

W'llliam Turner. 

Ailiun Hogg. 

Christopher Hodgson. 

Richard Whish. 

Augustus Andrews. 

Gabriel 11. Penny. 

James Ahinuty. 

James Coi k. 

W'llliam Hull. 

Sir James Limond, Knt. 
Charles M'Leod. 

Thom.is G iriuT. 

Robeit Pitman. 

Christopher Sullivan Fagan, 
Edmund W. Shuldlum. 
■William S. Heathcotc. 

Richard H. Yates. 

John Mayne. 

Anthony Monin. 

William .Saiulwith. 

Mossem Ro>d. 

Jolm M' Innes. 

James F. Salter. 

Sii Ephraim G. Stannus, Knt. 
Patiitk Byeis. 

William Burgh. 

Edmund Cartwright. 

Henry G. A. Taylor. 

.\lfred Richards. 

Sir James Sutherland, K.L.S. 
Herbert Bowen. 

Archibald Watson. 

William D'tkson. 

John Wells F.ist. 

William P. Price. 

James Dunint. 

Robert Hampton. 

John S. Harriott. 

Brook Bridges Parlby. 

Henry Hodgson. 

Tretcheville Dykes B.illantync. 
Francis Johnston. 

William G. Pearse. 

' Sir Robert H. Cunlilfe, Bart. 
William Clapham. 

John Truscott. 

John Woulfe. 

Edward Edwards. 

Thomas Webster, 

Gilbert Waugh. 

Thomas Henry Smith. 

Edward M. G. Showers. 
William Woodhouse. 

Henry Faith full. 

Francis W. Wilson. 

John Tombs. 

John 11. Collett. 

George L. VValiab. 

Patrick Cameron. 

John Carfrae. 

Richard West. 

George Jackson. 

Samuel Goodfellow, 

Charles A. Walker. 

Richard A. W ill is. 

Frederick Bowes. 


J.ames S, Fraser. 

Isa.ae Kinncrslcy. 

Peter Delainottc. 

Henry Huthwaite. 
Wilbdin.C Faithfull. 
'I'homus Wilson. 

Felix Vincent Raper. 
George Swmey 
(^eoige Polloik. 

Alexander I.mdsay. 

James Mexander. 

Vans Kennedy, 

Walter Raleigh G divert. 
Thom IS P. Smith. 

Edvvaid Frederick. 

George H. Brooks. 
Archibald Robertson. 
William C. Baddcley. 
Ileniy Bowdler. 

Peler Lodwuk, 

James F. Dundas. 

James Moise, 

Edw.iul H Simpson, 

James llaekett. 

Tliom.is \ewton. 

John A. Biggs. 

Ed w, lid H. Ik Basis. 
William Nott. 

George Coojut 
Suetoiiuu Henry Todd. 
John Briggs. 

Hany Tnouipson. 

To he M'tj'os. 
Captains - 
John Wilson, 

Thos. Richard Macciuocn. 
Franeis H. M. Whcclci 
Jolm Wilson. 

George Huks. 

James Win. Douglas. 

James Manson. 

John Ward. 

Stratford Powell. 

William Burlton. 

Samuel Lewis Thornton. 
Hope Diek. 

David Hepburn. 

William Siinoiids. 

Samuil P C. Hiimfr.iys. 
John Henry Snnmoiuls. 
Henry Fislier Salter. 

John Angelo. 

John Ga\ in Drummond. 
Thomas Williams. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India Hovsct June 20, 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East-India Stock was this day 
peld, at the Company's house inLeuden- 
Jiall Street. 

Richard Jenkins, Esq., the Deputy 
Chairman, presided, in the absence of the 
Chairman, Sir J. L. Lushington. 

OFFICIAL RETURNS. 

The minutes of the lust Court having 
been read, 

The Deputy Chairman stated, that 
sundry accounts and papers, which had 
been presented to Parliament since tlie 
lust General Court, were now laid before 
the proprietors, for their information, in 
conformity with the by-law, cap. 5, sec. 3. 

Tlie titles of the papers were read as 
follow ; — 

V Copies of all Laws and Regulations 
which have been made by tiic Governor- 
gi'iicral of India, by virtue of the Act 'Id 
and kli William IV. cap. H.'j.” 

“ Lists, specifying the particulars of 
Compensation proposed to be granted to 
ceitam persons late in the JMaiitime Ser- 
vice of the East-India Company, under 
•m arrangement sanctioned by the Hoard 
of Commissioners lor the Affairs of India 
(Nos. 80, 8?, 8H, and 89).” 

” Lists, specifying the particulars of 
Coinpcnsation pro[)Osed to be granted to 
certain persons retiuced, late in the ser- 
vice ot the East-India Company (Nos. 
8.3, 86, and 87).” 

” Resolutions of the Court of Directors 
of the East-India Company, being the 
^^aITants or instruments granting any 
Pension, Salary, or Gratuity.” 

half-year’s dividend. 

The Deputy Chairman acquainted the 
Coiiit, that the warrants for the payment 
of the half-year’s dividend on East-India 
''took, under the 11th section of the Rd 
and 4th of William IV. cap. 85, would be 
ready for delivery on Friday, the 6tli of 
July next. 

hy-laws. 

The Deputy Chairman stated, that it 
was ordained, by the by-law, cap. 3, sec. 

that the by-laws shall be read in the 
first General Court after every annual 
election. 

TJie by-laws were then read short. 

COMMITTEE OF BY-LAWS. 

Mr. Burnie, in the absence of Mr. 
ivvining, the Chairman ot the Committee 
of By-Laws, presented the annual report 
of that Committee, from which, he ob- 
S. Voi..26.No. 104. 


served, it would appear that the Com- 
mittee had found that, during the last 
year, the by-laws had been properly 
attended to. 

The report was then read. It merely 
reiterated the .statement made by Mr. 
Burnie. 

The Deputy Chairman stated, that it 
was ordained by the by-law, cap. 3, sec. 
1, that, at the General Court to be held 
in the month of June, a committee of 
fifteen should be elected for the inspection 
of the by-laws. 

Sir C. Furies took that opportunity of 
stating, that he could not agree with the 
report which had emanated fiom the Com- 
mittee of By-laws, because, in his opinion, 
the by-laws hiul not been observed as they 
ought to have been. By one of the by- 
laws it was ordained, “ that all measures 
brought into Parliament that may affect 
the lights, interests, and privileges of the 
East-India Company, should be submitted 
to the proprietors at a General Court, to 
be specially summoned for that purjiose.” 
Now, it appeared to liim that moie than 
one important measure liad been brouglit 
before Pailiameiit in the present session 
which involved the interests and privileges 
of the East-India Company, whicli had not 
been properly submitted to the Court. 
He alluded, first, to the Haileybury College 
Bill. That measure, be conceived, very 
materially affected the privileges of the 
Company. It was true, indeed, that the 
bill had been mentioned at the last 
General Couit, in March ; but he thought 
it right to state, that the Court was not 
specially summoned ; and they were pre- 
cluded from going into the (juestion by an 
answer which was given from the chair, 
when It was asked, what the object of 
this bill was? and whether it interfered, 
ill any way, wiili the light of the Court of 
Directors to give their consent to any 
measure projiosed by the Board of Control 
for the govei nment ot HaileybiiryCollegc ? 
This was answered in the negative. But 
he now found by the provisions of the bill, 
which had passed, that the assent of the 
Court of Directors was no longer neces- 
sary. The right to a])prove or disapprove 
of rules and regulations proposed by the 
Board of Control for the government of 
Haileybury College wa.s taken away from 
the Court of Directors. That authority 
which had been conferred on them by a 
former Act of Parliament, was, by the 
present, removed ; and the Board of 
Control had solely the power of framing 
those rules and regulations, instead of 
doing so with the concurrence of the Court 
of Directors, as had heretofore been the 
(2 K) 
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case Tlie former bill was brought into 
the House of Lords, either by the Duke 
of Wellington or Lord Ellenborough ; and 
the measure which interfered with the 
provisions of that bill appeared to him to 
be very important, as it affected the rights 
and privileges of the East- India Company. 
Surely it was important to the East- India 
Company that they should be satisfied 
that the rules and regulations framed for 
the government of this institution were 
such as deserved their general approba- 
tion. Therefore, he must say that the 
by-law was not attended to, because they 
ought to have been specially .summoned to 
consider this bill, 'riie next measure to 
which he would refer was a bill that was 
to be laid before the proprietors that day, 
and which he should designate as the 
East- India Slave-trade Bill.” 

The Deputy Chdirrnnn , — “The measure 
to which the hon. proprietor alludes is 
coming on.” 

Sir C. Forbes said that he knew that 
it was ; but what he complained of was, 
that it had been brought forward so 
slowly. It had been introduced in the 
House of Lords two months ago, and 
now they were called together to consi- 
der it, after it had been read a second 
time, and also gone through a committee. 
A matter of so much importance to In- 
dia, and the rights and privileges of the 
Company, ought to have been imme- 
diately noticed. ( Henry hear!) They 
ought at a very early period to have been 
called on to state their opinion of this 
most unpopular measure, which was dis- 
graceful to all those who were connected 
with it, either as having assisted in in- 
troducing it or supporting it. ( Hear, 
hear!) The next bill, which IumI not 
yet been laid before them, was the 
most extraordinary of all the extraor- 
dinary measures that ever cm.inated 
from the present Government. He al- 
luded to the bill “to authorise the esta- 
blishment of a Couit or Courts, with cii- 
minal, admiralty, and civil jurisdiction in 
China;” a project, he supposed, unheard- 
of and unthought-of in any pait of the 
world before. Could it be said, that this 
bill did not interfere with the rights, and 
privileges, and interests of the Eust-India 
Company? Would it not materiallyaf- 
fect the interests of the Company at Can- 
ton? The bill, he had heard, was in- 
tended to preserve peace and good feel- 
ing between the English and the Chinese ; 
but, in his opinion, it would have the very 
reverse effect. This measure, added to 
the continuance of the disgraceful system 
of smuggling opium into China, would, 
he feared, soon lead to the stoppage of 
the trade altogether, and how then would 
the Company be enabled to get home their 
remittances? How were they to pro- 
cure money, if this important channel 
were blocked up ? He had heard that it 


was said out of doors, “ Ob ! you have 
nothing to do with this bill.” He denied 
the truth of the assertion. In fact, he 
did not knovv, he could not conceive, any 
measure that more intimately affected the 
interests of the Company in England, 
and the interests of India generally. 
Much, it was evident, depended on a good 
understanding with China, so far as the 
amount of their remittances was con- 
cerned. A large portion of their supply 
came from that quarter — he believed to 
the amount of upwards .£1,000,000 an- 
nually ; he thought, therefore, that the 
probable effects of such a measure as tins, 
with icference to their remittances, and to 
their connexion with India, ought to have 
been well considered. Of all tlie insults 
ever offered to China, that of attempting to 
erect Biitish courts of justice there he 
considered to be the worst. How ridi- 
culous would it be, and with what con- 
tempt would such a project be treated, if 
England attempted to create courts of 
justice in France, or in any other part of 
the civilized world! But he supposed 
the concoctors of the bill imagined that 
they might do what they pleased with 
China. In this idea, however, they might 
chance to find themselves most wofiilly 
mistaken. The proprietors ought to look 
at (Ins question not only in a commercial 
and political point of view, but also as it 
was calculated to alfect the natives of 
India. They ought to consider the 
amount of charge which would be incurred 
for the payment of .fudges and various 
other olheers which it would be necessary 
to appoint for the purpose of carrying 
this measure into effect. On whom was 
this expense to fall ? Why, it must fall on 
India. How could they, then, be told, 
with any show of reason, that the Com- 
pany had nothing to do with this mea- 
sure? Were they not bound to examine 
narrowly every measure which was likely 
to alfect the trade and shipjiing of India, 
and thus to interfere with its prosperity "'' 
He ha<l felt it necessary to state these 
facts, for the purpose of showing that the 
by-laws had not been properly attended 
to. He found that one of the Committee 
of By-laws, Sir Henry Strachey, had re- 
signed his office. He did not know why 
the hon. baronet had taken that step. He 
was sorry for it, because he believed that 
the hon. baronet was anxious that the exe- 
cution of the by-laws should be most 
rigidly looked to, and he was sorry that 
the hon. baronet’s services should he lost. 
It would appear, however, from what he 
had stated, that latterly the By-law Com- 
mittee had not troubled themselves much 
with business, otherwise these matters 
would not have been overlooked. 

The Deputy Chairman said, the com- 
plaint of the hon. baronet that the by-laws 
had not been carried into effect was not 
well-founded. With respect to the Hailey- 
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bury College Bill, it bo Imppened that the 
last General Court of Proprietors was 
nuwle sperial for the purpose of taking 
that bill into consideration ; and it was at 
that time competent for any hon. proprie- 
tor to make a motion with reference to it: 
(he by-law was, therefore, complied with. 
With respect to the China Courts Bill, he 
begged leave to call the attention of the 
Court to the words of the by-law which 
had been alluded to. It ordained, “ that 
all proceedings of Parliament which, in 
the opinion of the Court of Directors, 
may affect the rights, interests or privileges 
of the East-India Company, shall be sub- 
nutted by them to the consideration of a 
General Court, to be specially summoned 
tor that purpose, before the same shall be 
passed into a law.” Now, in the opinion 
ot the Court of Diiectois, tlie China 
Courts Bill was not a measure that af- 
fected the interests and privileges of tJie 
Company Hear, hear f" from Sir C. 
Foibes), and therefore, a Spemal Geneial 
('ourt was not summoned. Whether the 
Court of Directors were wiongor not in 
their opinion, was another question ; but 
eerraiiily no by law was violated. 'J’he hill 
still continued in the House of Commons', 
and It was imjiossihle to say how it would 
iilfimately he disposed of, 

Mr. J'lviniiKj thought it hut light to 
state, that the usual inquiries hud been 
madehytheCoinmiltceof By-laws (those 
m(|uines which wcie iinifonrily made, and 
which it was tlieii duty to make) as to 
the due execution of the by-laws, on this 
oeeasion, and they were perfectly satis- 
fied, by the result, that the respective 
olheors had pei formed their duties cor- 
K'ctly during the past year. 

Mr. Wh/ram said, it blame wore to be 
ittaehcd any where, it was not to the 
Committee of By-laws, hut to the Court 
of Directors. But he did not see that 
blame was to be attached to any quarter, 
'i'lie Haileybury College Bill had been 
plfimly and distinctly hroiiglit before the 
last General Court, which was called 
specially to take it into consideration. 
He contended, tlierefore, that the Court 
of Directors, as well as the Committee 
ot By-laws, had done their duty. With 
respect to the Coolies Bill (the East- 
India Natives Protection Bill), which 
was now before the House of Lords, he 
conceived that no improper delay had 
taken place in laying it before the pro- 
prietors, because he did not think it 
would be discreet to hazard any opinion 
on what the Legislature was about to do, 
until the measure assumed some clear 
and tangible form. As to the China 
Courts Bill, it was still in the House of 
Commons. It was not yet committed, 
and he believed the Commons themselves 
I'ardly knew what ought to be done witli 
d* But the hon. baronet argued, that 


every bill which might happen to be, in 
the most remote degree, connected with 
the India trade, ouglit to be laid before 
the proprietors. llis argument seemed 
to go to that extent. But did the hon. 
baronet mean seriously to say, that every 
bill introduced into Parliament, with 
reference to the trade to Canada, to the 
West- Indies, to America, or lo Russia, 
ought to be laid before the proprietors by 
the Court of Directors? Would the hon. 
baronet contend that such vuis their 
duty — that they were bound to take this 
course? The words of the by-law re- 
ferred to measures which, “ in the opi- 
nion of the Court of Directors, may affect 
the rights, interests, or privileges of the 
East-Indiu Company.” Now these words 
must be taken in their direct meaning. 
'I’liey were not to be construed as ajiply- 
ing, indirectly, to measures that might, 
remotely and by possibility, affect the 
privileges and interests of the Company, 
but to those which manifestly appeared 
to have that tendency. Now, as to this 
particular bill — the China Couits Bill— 
there was no wish, on the ])art of the 
Court of Directors, not to lay it before 
the proprietois, if they thought fit. He 
agie(‘d with the hon. haroiiet, that the 
bill was a most preposterous one. The 
attempt to lorin a couit within the em- 
pire ot China, without the consent of the 
monarch ot that country, was eeitaiiily 
moiistrous ; hut it was another question, 
whether the bill affected the rights, privi- 
leges, and inteiests of the East-liidia 
Company. 

Sir C. Forbes. — “ But what do you say 
with respect to the Coolies Bill ?” 

Mr. Wigram. — “ We have done our 
duty with reference to it ; for this Court 
is made special to lay that hill before the 
proprietors. The only bill not submitted 
to the proprietors is tlie China Courts 
Bill.” 

Sir C. Forbes said, what lie complained 
of was the late period at vvliieli the Coolies 
Bill had been brought belore them. The 
hill hud been read a .second time, and had 
gone through a committee. 

The Deputy Chainnan. — “ And re- 
committed.” 

Sir C Forbes — Very well— it had 
gone through a eoinmittcc, and been re- 
committeil. Now, two months had 
elapsed since tliat measure wa.s brought 
before the House of Lords, and it cer- 
tainly ought to have been submitted to 
the proprietors sooner. The directors 
might say to the proprietors, “ wait- 
wait— riti r not yet time!” But, if they 
waited a little longer, without doing any 
thing, the bill would be passed altogether. 
(Hear, hear I J Were they, then, to 
delay and to wait, until the measure was 
so far advanced that they could not pre- 
vent its adoption ? He contended, that 
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the bill was not only important as it re- 
spected the East- India (’ompany, but 
was interesting to the public at large, in- 
asmuch as it would lead to the introduc- 
tion of a new slave- tiade. A Special 
Court ought to have been summoned long 
before, for (he purpose of petitioning both 
Houses of Parliament against it. 

The Deputy Chairman . — “ It was in- 
troduced to the House of Lords on the 
15th of May.” 

Sir C. Forbes.— Then more than a 
month had elapsed since it was brought 
before Parliament. It had gone through 
a committee — it had been re-committed, 
and the principle ot this objectionable 
bill had been fully agreed to. He cared 
nothing for the details of the measure; 
the principle of the bill was what he 
complained of. They were going to send 
these unfortunate people from their na- 
tive country, for the benefit of the West- 
India jilanters, to whom the country had 
given no less than ^20, (KM), 000 for the 
emancipation of their slaves, and now 
they were about to establisli a new sys- 
tem of slavery in the Wc^t-Indies, by 
sending freemen (as they were called) 
from India to labour there. Sutbeient vi- 
gilance. he maintained, had not been ex- 
cited, in watching the progress of this 
di.sgraceful measure. 

Su' J. li ('nrnac said, no inconveni- 
ence could arise Iroin the delay which had 
biken jilace in laying this disgraceful bill 
— as the lion, baronet called it — before 
the proprietors sooner. 'J'licv bad heard 
from hi.s lion triend that the measure was 
only brought in on the 15th of May. It 
was now in the House of Lords, and 
could not become law till it had passed 
through its regular stages in the House of 
Commons : there was, therefore, abun- 
dance ot time, if the jiroprietors wished to 
make alterations in it, or if they were de- 
sirous ot throwing it out altogether, to 
take the necessary steps for either pur- 
pose. He need say nothing more on the 
subject of the supposed omission, on 
the part of the Cormnittee of By-laws, 
which had been so strongly adverted to 
by the hon. baronet ; because he believed 
there uere no grounds whatsoever lor 
impeaching ’he conduct of the respectable 
gentlemen who composed that committee. 
f Hear, hear ! J One observation had, 
however, fallen from the hon. proprietor, 
of which no notice had been taken by 
either of his hon. friends who had pre- 
ceded him, and which, he conceived, 
called for some remark— namely, that Sir 
Henry Slrachey, one of the members of 
the By-laws Committee, had resigned 
Lis post in consequence of having found 
that his colleagues did not pay proper at- 
tention to their duty. 

Sir C. Forbes said he rose to explain. 
TIic hon. baronet could not have heard 
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him clearly, if he supposed that he (Sir 
C. Forbes) had stated, that Sir H. Stra- 
chey had resigned, because bis colleagues 
did not attend to their duty. He under- 
stood that Sir H. Strachey had resigned, 
but he did not know why. He farther 
understood, that when Sir H. Strachey 
expressed a desire to do so, he was re- 
quested to continue on the committee- 
hut declined ; which might have arisen 
from there appearing so little business 
to be done. 

Sir J. R. Carnac was very happy to 
find that he had misunderstood the hon. 
baronet. The fact was, that Sir H. Stra- 
chey had stated no reason whatsoever 
why he resigned his situation as a mem- 
ber of the committee. He (Sir J. R. 
Carnac) inferred, that his reason for re- 
signing was, that his state of health re- 
quired that his residence should be at 
some distance from London, and that it 
was not in his power to attend so regularly 
as he could wish. 

Mr. Twininy felt it to be his duty to 
state that he saw Sir H. Strachey yester- 
day, when he expressed his regret at 
being obliged to quit the Committee of 
By-laws, on account of long illness, and 
his inability to attend ns he wished to do. 
Sir II. Strachey had frequently signified 
his devire to resign; iirid he(Mi’. 'Fwiiiiiig) 
should be excei'dingly soiry indeed, if any 
impiession on his mind, with respect to 
the conduct of the Committee ot By-laws, 
had led him, or could lead him, to wish 
to resign ; but he believed that was very 
far from being the case. He (Mr. Twin- 
ing) had impressed on Sir H. Strachey the 
propriety of allowing his name to remain 
on the committee, because he felt the 
great advantage of having such valuable 
assistance as he could afford. (Hear, 
hear!) In answer to that representation, 
Sir H Strachey had assured him, that if 
any case occurred which required his 
assistance, or in meeting which his infor- 
mative might he deemed useful, he should 
he most ready to impart it. [Hear, hear!) 
He believed that Sir H. Strachey was, in 
point of time, the father of the Com- 
mittee of By-laws; and, looking to the 
importance of his opinion, it was gratify- 
ing to know, that though liis name was 
no longer on the list, yet that opinion 
was still accessible. ( Hear, hear !) 

The Deputy Chairman then proceeded 
to propose tlie names of the members 
selected to act as a Committee of By- 
laws lor the ensuing year. The following 
members, who were on the committee 
last year, were re-elected, viz. BichaM 
Twining, Esq., chairman; Robert Wil- 
liams, Esq.; Benjamin Barnard, Esq.; 
Sir James Shaw, Bart. ; William Burn^i 
Esq. ; John Hodgson, Esq. ; A. H- 
Robarts, Esq. ; W. G. Paxton, Esq. » 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq. ; Major-general 
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Blackburn ; Alexander Annand, Esq. ; 
and Thomas Weeding, Esq. 

On this last gentleman’s name being 
mentioned — 

Sir C. Forbes said, be was sorry to in- 
terrupt the business ; but he had hoped 
that Mr. Weeding would have proved a 
most useful member of the Committee, 
whereas quite the reverse was the fact. 

(A laugh.) 

The Deputy Chairman said, he now 
had to acquaint the Court, that Sir Henry 
Strachey had expressed a wish to retire 
from the Committee, on account of the 
.state of hLs healtli, whicli rendered him 
unable to give the requisite attention to 
the duties of the situation. He should 
say no more, than that he extremely 
regretted the necessity which compelled 
Sir HenryStrachey to re.sign ( Hear, hear!), 
hince he posses.sed most extensive infor- 
mation on all those subjects that were 
connected with the interests of the East- 
Iridia Company. In consequence of the 
resignation of Sir H. Strachey, Mr. Car- 
stairs, and Sir J. Woolinore, it became 
necessary to select three new names ; and 
he proposed, in succe.s.sion, Sir R. Glynn, 
Lieut. -Colonel Burnewall, and Thomas 
hicliler, Esq. to fill up the vacancies, 
who were unanimously elected. 

EAST-INDIA NATIVES PROTECTION RILL. 

'HhQ Deputy Chairman then ac(juainted 
the Court, that it was made special for 
the ]nirposc of submitting to the pro- 
prietors, under the by-law, cap. 10, sec. 

1, the draught of a bill now before Parlia- 
ment, entitled “ An Act for the Protec- 
tion of Natives of her Maje.sty’s Territo- 
ncs in the East-Indies, contracting for 
Labour to be performed without the said 
Territories, and for regulating their Pas- 
sage by Sea. ” 

Sir C. Forbes inquired whether the 
Directors had any communication to 
make to the Court respecting the mea- 
sure? He waited to hear what the Court 
of Directors had to say on this subject. 

'Hie Deputy Chairman said, be thought 
It was absolutely necessary that so^e 
Midi bill should be pa^jsed, considering 
the situation in which the natives of India 
were at present placed. He had not, 
however, received any instructions from 
the Court of Directors on the subject. 
The general feeling, he believed, w'bs, that 
the bill ought to pass, with the necessary 
clauses for the protection of the natives of 
India; but it was a bill with whicli they 
had nothing to do. As to the principle 
of allowing the natives to emigrate, on the 
principle of free labour, thatw'as a matter 
on which, he conceived, some difference 
of opinion existed. 

Sir C. Forbes said, if the honourable 
chairman had received no instructions 
from Ids brother directors on the subject, 
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be could not, of course, undertake the re- 
sponsibility of speaking for the whole body : 
he presumed, therefore, that the opinion 
he had just expressed was his own indi- 
vidual opinion only. But as no other 
director had stated his dissent from that 
opinion, he should suppose that the prin- 
ciple of the bill met with the concurrence 
of the directors. As to the title of the 
bill, which was “ for the protection of the 
natives of India,” it sounded very well. 
But, he would ask, where was the neces- 
sity of protecting the natives of India, if 
the project about to be set on foot was a 
just one? Protect the natives of India, 
indeed ! yes, they onglit to protect them 
against such a nefarious measure as this. 
In his opinion, this was a bill which 
ought to be rendered unnecessary, be- 
cause he contended that the Court of 
Directors and the Court of Proprietors 
ought to interfere to prevent tliis system 
from being carried into effect. He meant 
not to enter into fhe details, because he 
was wholly opposed to the principle on 
which it proceeded. He had a high au- 
thority, that of Lord Brougham, for view- 
ing this measure us the commencement of 
n slave-trade between Asia and the West- 
Indies. (Hear, hear! J The slave-trade 
in Africa originated in the conveyance of 
black men to the West-Iridie.s, under the 
pretence of employing them there as tree 
labourers ; yet the moment of their arrival 
there they were made slaves, and treated 
accordingly. Hence aro.se that infamous 
traffic, wliich Jiad disgraced this country, 
and all civilised Europe, for many, many 
years. I.ooking at that fact, they ought 
immediately to discourage this proposed 
plan, which would only open the door to 
a new .species of slave-trade. They were 
told that this was “ an act for the protec- 
tion of natives of her Majesty’s territories 
in the East-Iiidics contracting fur labour 
to be performed without the said terri- 
tories, and for regulating their passage by 
sea.” Who, he would ask, were these 
poor people, who were supposed to be 
able to “ contiact ?” He denied that “ the 
Hill- Coolies,” as they were called (he 
certainly had never heard the denomina- 
tion before) were able, in point of intel- 
lect, to enter into contracts with theWest- 
India planters, who wished, by enticing 
them, to make up for the loss of slave 
labour consequent on the operation of the 
Emancipation Act. How were they to 
judge of what they would be called on to 
do? Did they understand the meaning of 
a contract? Could they read or write? 
They might make their mark : not one 
in ten thousand of them could do more. 
These, forsooth, were the people who 
were to consider and to subscribe con- 
tracts drawn up by crafty lawyers. They 
would he lured by the offer of a little 
money to go to a distant land, which was 
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described to them as a paradise flowing 
with milk and honey, f Hear! ) Many of 
them liud been already sent to the Mauri- 
tius, and during tlie passage scores of them 
died, in consequence of the crowded state 
of the vessels in which they were convey- 
ed. One half of those whom it was now 
contemplated to send out would perish in 
proceeding to Guiana and the West- Indies, 
and the other moiety would, he was sure, 
pass their lives in hopeless slavery. As to 
the idea of their ever returning to their 
native country, it was a mere fallacy. This 
bill, by which ignorant men might be 
bound over for five yeara of slavery (.so he 
W'ould call it, for in that it must end), 
which contract might also be renewed, 
was, he repeated, a most disgraceful 
measure to all who were concerned with 
it, and he trusted that it would never be 
allowed to pass into a law. Uy acceding 
to such a criminal measure, they would 
be giving a sanction to a new slave-trade. 
What surprised him more than any thing 
else was, the individual by whom this bill 
was introduced to the llouse of Lords. 
JJy whom, then, was it brought in ? Why, 
by his friend. Lord Glenelg, who, ot all 
men in the world, was the last he should 
have expected to be connected with such 
a transaction. Yes, it was introduced by 
him, whoves(ieech, twenty-five years ago, 
in the Hou.se of Commun.s, on the subject 
of the renewal of the East- India Coin- 
pany’.s charter, contained .sentiments ot an 
entirely opposite character. (The hon. 
proprietor here read a long extract from 
a speech of Mr. Grant.) He would 
tell them, that if the natives of India 
could be made to understand the nature 
and policy ot this free-labour system, 
amongst them, they would not be cajoled 
to countenance it by specious offers. He 
would say again, that, disguise it as they 
might, it was nothing more nor le.ss than 
the beginning of an abominable and dis- 
graceful slave-trade. If those whose duty 
it was more particularly to act on this 
occasion, would not give an opinion, he 
hoped the Court of Proprietors would 
concur iu what he had now recommended 
to them, namely, that they should instruct 
the Court of Directors to oppose this 
measure by every means in their power ; 
and farther, that they should petition 
both Houses of Parliament, praying that 
this bill may not be allowed to pass into 
a law— but that they should take such 
measures as they might deem proper to 
discourage the natives in every part of 
India from being led away by delusive 
offers of this nature, which could only 
term inate i n death or .slavery. ( Hear, hear! ) 
He believed tliat there were, at this mo- 
ment, not less than eight or ten thousand 
of these poor people working as slaves, 
or worse tlian slaves, in the Mauritius ; 
and he understood that the advices from 


that colony, with respect to their situa- 
tion, were most unsatisfactory. (The hon. 
proprietor here read an extract from an 
article in a periodical publication on the 
.subject of the Coolies.) He could not but 
express his astonishment, at finding such a 
measure brought forward under the aus- 
pices of Lord Glenelg. The principle on 
which it proceeded was contrary to his na- 
ture — was contrary to the whole course of 
his public conduct. What protection did 
this measure afford to those wretched peo- 
ple who might be induced to abandon their 
native country? Absolutely none that 
could be effectual. Now, if an individual 
brought a servant home with him from 
the East- Indies, did not the Company 
insist on his depositing in the treasury 
abroad the sum of 800 rupees, as a se- 
curity that the native should be re- 
stored to his country? If they gave him 
that sort of tangible protection for the 
native in this bill, then he should be 
satisfied, f.et it be enacted, that 800 
rupees should be placed in the Com- 
pany’s treasury as a security that each 
of these people should be restored to liis 
native country, and he would consent to 
the measure. Let them reircive the same 
protection, that they shall be retiii ned to 
their own country— or that a satistaetory 
reason should be givem for their not re- 
turning — as was allowed in the case to 
which he had referred. I'Jiat would be 
better than all the long bills that could 
ever be brought into Ibiiliament. It it 
weie declaicd that .T 100 should he lodged 
in the treasuiy at Calcutta for every na- 
tiveshipped to the West-liidies— let that 
ho done, and it would afford an effectual 
protection to the people of India, heransc 
it would })Ut an end to this disgracelul 
speculation. He believed the Court ol 
Directois had that power. They roiild 
luirdly deny that they possessed it, be- 
cause, if they had it not, why should they 
iiiteilcre witli agentlemun bringing a ser- 
vant from India ? Let them answer that 
([uestirm : he paused for a reply. Hut no 
reply could he given in the negative. Tlie 
Court of Diiectors possessed that power, 
and they ought to use it tor the protection 
of the natives, I^Thaps it might be said, 
that these men were of a different race, 
and that the Court ought to he very cau- 
tious how they interfered. That he con- 
sidered as a mere subterfuge ; and he 
would say again, “ give to these poor Hill 
Coolies (slaves as they otherwise must 
become) the same protection which you 
vouchsafe to other natives when they are 
induceil to leave their native country, and 
to serve individuals elsewhere, and I will 
consent to this measure,” He thought they 
ought to petition both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to put an end to this diabolical pro- 
ject, The Court of Directors ought to 
look anxiously to the subject. It was 
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their bounden duty, and, with all respect, 
he submitted to them whether, after the 
statements he had made, they oiif?ht not 
to consider what steps sliould be taken to 
prevent any further proceeding with this 
measure. (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. li. St. George 7«c^ersaid, he was 
anxious to express his own individual opi- 
nion. When the measure was first men- 
tioned in the Court of Directors, lie 
stated that, liowever cautious, liowever 
benevolent, the provisions contained in 
the bill for the protection of the natives 
of India might be, still liis opinion was, 
that they would be found altogether nu- 
gatory. (Hear, hear!) He thought that 
it was quite impossible to afford adequate 
protection to such persona as these Hill 
Coolies, whom he was more inclined to 
regard as children {hear, hear!) than as 
men qualified to act and tliink decidedly 
and correctly for themselves, (Hear, 
hear!) He thought then, and he thought 
stdl, that the transportation of natives of 
India to Guiana or any other part of the 
West-Indirs would, in the end, degenerate 
into a slave- trade. (Hear, hear !) His 
belief was, that their condition in Guiana 
or elsewlicre would he literally that of 
slaves, and in some respects they would 
be wor.se off than tliq colonial slaves. 
[Hear, hear!) They would be ignorant 
of the language of the community witli 
wliich they were to be incorpoiated. 
Tlieir religion, haliits, and manners \voiiId 
lie dilferent; and he could not imagine 
a more helpless creature than one sent 
into a foreign country, where he found 
nothing analogous to his own haliits, sen- 
timents, and feelings. {Hear, hear!) He 
had given much consideration to the bill 
.since It was first mentioned in the Court 
oi Directors; and he must do those who 
bad framed it the justice to say, that the 
provisions were most elaborate, and that 
gri’at pains were bestowed in endeavoniiiig 
to make the protection to be extended to 
the natives etfectual. But ho must say, 
that Hjipointing a protector (as the bill 
did) in every ship, to look after the wel- 
laie of the natives who had entered into 
contracts, was not likely to be attended 
With the effects anticipated. Every- 
thing must depend on the character 
<‘iid conduct of that inspector, and he 
knew not from what class of society in 
India such an agent was to be selected. 
[Hear, hear!) What man, he asked, 
would banish himself from his country, 
to supervise the interests of those who 
where sent to labour in the swamps of 
Buiana, or of the West- Indies ? {Hear, 
hear!) He did not know any class of per- 
sons in India who would submit to such 
<■1 banishment. He knew not where they 
'' ere to be found in India, but he would 
'ihow the Court that they had experience 
ni a case much more practical— the case 


of Asiatics - coming to this country— the 
case, in short, of Lascars, arriving here. 
The Government, for a long series of 
years, had adopted all the precautions 
possible for the protection of these peo- 
ple, in order to secure their return to their 
native country; and yet all these precau- 
lions proved ineffectual. {Hear, hear!) 
Sometimes the property in the ship was 
changed — sometimes the commander was 
appointed to another service. Some- 
times the party could not be identified, 
and the bond taken on the part of the 
commander or owner of the ship to send 
back those persons became useless. It 
was found, in numerous instances, that 
the contract could not be enforced (espe- 
cially from the difficulty of identifying the 
party), and the consequence was, that 
large numbers of those persons were 
brought over here, and finally left desti- 
tute, penniless, and houseless, in this 
great city. {Hear, hear !) Now, he knew 
of only two ways to check this exportation 
of labour. One was that to which the 
hon. baronet had directed their atten* 
tion, namely, to reijuiro the deposit of a 
sum of money, as a guarantee for the re- 
turn of the labourer. That, he thought, 
would put a stop to the project ; for 
individu.tl.s would feel no great desire to 
avail themselves of labour that was to be 
obtained at that eliarge. It would be too 
costly; and therefore, that ])lan would 
have the effect of jnitfing an end to the 
matter, in limine. The other was, increas- 
ing the proportion of the ^tonnage, with 
reference to tlie number of individuals to 
be transported, beyond what it stood at 
present in the hill, which was, three per- 
sons to every five tons. This would con- 
stitute another very great check, because 
the charge would be heavy, and the price 
of freight was always a matter of much 
importance in contracts of this nature. 
It might be said, that their interference, in 
this manner, would be an infringement on 
the rights of locomotion and free agency 
— an inroad on the privilege of moving 
from one country to another. It might 
he argued, that it was wrong to say to 
any one, “ you shall not go to that place, 
where you are likely to find a more pro- 
fitable market for your labour than you 
can meet with at home.” That, he ad- 
mitted, was very good, in theory— the prin- 
ciple, as a general principle, was no doubt 
perfectly correct. But could it, in the 
present instance, be reduced to practice ? 
(Hear, hear!) The matter was here very 
different ; those helpless people, the Hill 
Coolies, were under the protection of the 
(’ompany, and they ought to act for them 
without any nice reference to the abstract 
principle of the right of locomotion. 
(Hear, hear!) He, therefore, felt very 
strongly, that this bill was but the com- 
mencement of a system, that might be 
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pregnant, hereafter^wUb very gr^tfevila. 
(Hear, hear !) He gave those indlvi4ual9, 
with whom the plan originated, credit for 
being actuated by very pure motives, in 
wishing to employ those whose labour 
would be rendered more valuable in one 
country than it could be in another. But 
this he must say, that if the most extra- 
ordinary care were not taken, the system 
would speedily degenerate into one, 
very nearly, if not entirely, resembling, 
that horrible slave-trade [Heart hear!) 
which this country had made such large 
sacrifices, and had entered into treaties 
with so many powers of Europe to put an 
end to— and yet, hitherto, without all the 
success that ought to have attended such 
benevolent elforts. [Hear ^ hear !) He 
greatly feared that the object of this bill 
would be defeated, so far as regarded any 
protection it was intended to afford to the 
natives of India ; and that, if it passed 
into a law, the slave-trade would be re- 
vived in a form much more to be depre- 
cated than in its original state. [Loud 
cries of Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Hankey said that, concurring as he 
did in all tliat had fallen from the hori. 
baronet (Sir C. Forbes) on this subject, 
he regretted that the hon. baronet had 
not brought forward a substantive motion, 
upon which the Court might have de- 
clared their opinion. Tlie question was 
one of very great importance. It was of 
importance, not merely to a particular 
body of individuals, but to that country 
as a Christian country; [Hear, hear!) 
and, therefore, he felt jealous, lest they 
should not, on this, the first opportunity 
that had been afforded to the members of 
the Court for expressing their opinion 
either on the principle or the details of 
this measure, mark their sense of it. He 
felt, lie said, a great degree of jealousy, 
lest they should separate without record- 
ing their opinion on the bill, the principle 
of which, he believed, would find no 
supporter in that Court. The measure 
was of a nature that would not only be 
deprecated, but abominated throughout 
the whole country, when it was properly 
known ; and he conceived that the Court 
would stand much higher in the estima- 
tion of the country, if they at once re- 
fused to give countenance, in any way, to 
a measure so abominable and so unjust. 
If he understood the question right, it 
would be proper to abstain altogether 
from expressing any opinion as to the de- 
tails of the measure. If they set them- 
selves to devise remedies for the faulty 
details of a measure, the main principle 
of which was so vicious, that, as Chris- 
tian legislators, entrusted witli the care 
of, thtf countless millions of India, they 
ought not for a moment to entertain it ; if 
they did this, then, he said, they would 
be committing themselves with the pub- 
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of its principle. [Hear, hear!) Deeply 
should he regret that the Court of Pro-' 
prietors should place themselves in an 
unfavourable, or even in a questionable, 
position before the British public, by lend, 
iiig, or seeming to lend, the seal of their 
approbation to a measure which, how’ever 
well-intentioned those who originated it 
might be, could hardly fail hereafter to 
become, he w’ould not scruple to assert 
it, a cloak for villany the most mon- 
strous and cruelty the most intolerable. 
[Hear, hear !) lie trusted, he believed, 
that that Court was fully sensible of the 
high moral and religious obligation under 
which it lay to afford the utmost possible 
protection to the natives of India. Well 
might they shudder when they reflected 
on the consequence which would infalli- 
bly follow any dereliction of their duty in 
this respect ; a duty so much the more 
incumbent on them, as the natives of 
India were a weak and half-enlightened 
race, wholly in their power, and looking 
to them for a defence from oppression. 
Divine Frovldence had granted to the 
British nation unbounded authority over 
that vast and distant region ; and the 
delegates of the nation must vindicate, if 
lie might so express it, their high ofiice, 
by the wisdom and benevolence of their 
sway ; they must justify their rights to 
God and to man. He did not hesitate 
to say, that, somewhere or other, there 
had been a gross neglect of duty, a lament- 
able oversight, in allowing the evil to go 
on so long unnoticed and uncheeked. 
Yes, it was a stain on the humanity, the 
vigilance, the religion of the British 
authorities, to allow a single Coolie to be 
transported to the Mauritius. The system 
was extending every year ; the number of 
its unfortunate victims was increasing 
with the increasing demand for them ; and 
in time, if they refused to discountenance 
and suppress it, it might rival in horrid 
eminence the slave-trade itself. He said, 
then, that it was the duty of the Court, 
when this question was now for the first 
time brought before them, to oppose m 
limine any attempt to encourage the traffic, 
and to set themselves right in the eyes of 
their countrymen, by a decided declaration 
of their opinion against it. The system was 
not a new one ; it was but incipient as res- 
pected Guiana and the West- Indies, but 
it had been long carried on, to a great ex- 
tent, to the Mauritius. Many persons 
who had not watched what was passing 
in the East, might suppose that the sys- 
tem was but in embryo, that the traffic m 
labourers was but in its infancy. This, 
however, was not the case; that traffic 
had,been carried on for a very long tnne 
to the Mauritius, and the accounts of th® 
operation of the system, as regarded the 
happiness and comforts of the unfortu- 
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nates who Itnil been transported thither, 
were exceetlingly alarming. {Heary heart) 

It appeared, tiiat they were in many in- 
gtances treated with great rigour and se- 
verity, and siiljjected to many hardships. 
{Hear!) This most rleariy exemplified 
the fallacy under which the measure before 
I»aii lament had been introduced and dis- 
cussed. The helpless natives, ignorant 
as children of the situation in which they 
were placing themselves, and unacquaint- 
ed with the language of those with whom 
they made the engagement, with the cha- 
racter of those under whom they were to 
serve, were entrapped into a state of mis- 
fortune and distress to the Mauritius, to 
the laws and customs of whose inhabi- 
tants they were total strangers. He 
hoped that the Court would not separate 
before showing their country that they 
were diametrically opposed to the whole 
system, from first to last. {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. H. St. G. Tucker said, the hon. 
proprietor who had spoken last forgot 
what was quite notorious, that a decree 
had been passed by the Government of 
Bengal, on 1st of May 18«‘17, to prevent the 
abuses of the power of deportation of 
natives (rom India; and that the provi- 
sions of that decree had been confirmed 
and extended by a regulation passed on 
the 20th of November last. Government 
might, it was true, be mistaken in per- 
mitting the existence of the practice at 
all, but they had manifested every solici- 
tude to prevent the possil>ility of abuse; 
and it was certainly unfair to liold up the 
authorities of India to that ('ourt and to 
the public as conniving at, much more us 
openly sanctioning or encouraging, the 
oppression and ill-treatment of the sub- 
jects committed to their care, [Hear, 
hear /) Deportation of the natives might 
have taken place from Bengal to the 
Mauritius, but certainly not under the 
circumstances of arbitrary violence, frau- 
dulent delusion, and aggravated hardslnp, 
hinted at, rather than described and 
proved, by the hon. proprietor. {Hear, 
hear!) In point of fact, he knew that 
the system hod been begun by the French 
forty years ago. He remembered perfectly 
well, that in 1792, a cargo of unfortu- 
nate beings had been conveyed from Ben- 
gal (the hon. proprietor did not name the 
port) to the Mauritius— five hundred in 
one ship. {Hear!) The fact was, that 
Government had adopted every possible 
precaution to prevent the natives from 
being maltreated under such circum- 
stances, and it was most unjust to repre- 
sent them as unmindful of their duty in 
this respect. ( Hear, hear /) 

An Hon.. Proprietor here stated, that 
he himself, when in Calcutta in the year 
1826, had seen a cargo of natives shipped 
to the Mauritius, not one of whom could 
speak a word of English, and not one of 
/l4f?Ti.Jowrn.N.S.Voi..26.No. 104. 


whom appeared at all aware of what his 
future icmidition was likefy to }>e. 

The Deputif Qmrman observed, tlrat 
all that had been said proved the neces- 
sity of such a bill as that which had been 
introduced into the Upper House. Go- 
vernment had considered whether they 
possessed the right of putting an entire 
stop to the traffic, but bad come to the 
conclusion that they could not exercise 
such a power. They had, however, taken 
such steps as would insure it.s being con- 
ducted under proper limitations. Seveml 
instances of insufficient accommodation 
in the vessels used for conveying the na- 
tives had come under their notice ; and 
their attention had also been called to the 
fact, that the labourers were often unac- 
quainted with the true nature of the 
engagements they were forming. The Act 
No. 32, of 1837, had therefore been 
passed, w-hicli contained various provi- 
sions for securing the safety and comfort 
of natives contmetmg to serve as la- 
bourers, for making known to them the 
nature of the contract, and for enforcing 
the due performance of it. Regulations 
were made tor the safe transfiort of the 
natives, to pi event their being too much 
crowded on hoard the ships, and to pre- 
clude the risk of maltreatment while 
under the Company’s jurisdiction. (Hear, 
hear!) The bill now before Parliament 
was intended to do what the Com}»any 
could not do, to provide for the proper 
treatment of the natives during their con- 
tinuance in the settl(*ments. That was 
the })urpose of the bill before the House 
ot Lords, and he hoped that it would be 
found effectual. {Hear, hear!) Some 
bon. proprietors, however, appeared to be 
decidedly hostile to permitting emigration 
under any oircum.stances. It appeared to 
him, that the Government of India could 
not assume to itself the power ot pre- 
venting its subjects from repairing to the 
best market for their labour, or of inter- 
fering with the contracts into which they 
might voluntarily enter for the perform- 
ance of certain services. [Hear, hear !) 
It was said, that these poor people were 
us little qualified to act as free agents as 
children were. It appeared to him, that 
that would be a very dangerous principle 
for any government to recognize and act 
upon, ami that it might be made to serve 
as a plea lor the exercise of the most arbi- 
trary powers. He did not think that the 
Bengal Government could do more than 
take core that these persons properly 
understood the engagements they were 
making, ami were willing to perform 
them. No government, especially a go- 
vernment increasing every day in lilierality 
as that of India was ( Hear, hear t from Sir 
C. Borbes), and professing anxiety to ex- 
tend to all its subjects the full privileges 
of Britons, liad a right to dictate to or 
(2 L) 
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restrain the exercise of therr industry. 
( Hear !) 1 1 had long been the practice for 
the natives of India to seek employment 
in the Mauritius, or wherever they could 
obtain it on the most advantageous terms; 
and it was only very lately that attempts 
were industriously made to get up a cla> 
roour on the subject, and to connect it 
with the question of the slave-trade. 
The more they could improve the provi- 
sions of the Act now before Purliament, 
the more effectual the precautions for 
guarding against the oppression of the 
labourers, the more completely would 
they obviate all ground of objection ; but 
as to taking upon themselves to stop emi- 
gration altogether, such a proceeding 
would be inconsistent with the principles 
of the British constitution, and with the 
principles on which the Government of 
India was conducted. {Hear, hear!) 

An Hon. Proprietor requested that the 
act passed for regulating the emigration 
of the natives might be read. 

The clerk accordingly read the Act No. 
32, of 1837. It enacts that no native of 
India, seafaring men and menial servants 
excepted, making a contract of service to 
be performed without the limits of the 
Company’s dominions, shall embark from 
any place within those territories, without 
an order from the Government of the 
presidency to which such person shall be- 
long. Belore such license can be obtained, 
the native so contracting, and the person 
hiring him, or the authorized agent of 
such person, must appear before the pro- 
per magistrate, and exhibit a memoran- 
dum, written in English and in the mo- 
ther-tongue of such native, specifying the 
nature of the service to be performed, 
and the amount of wages to be received. 
No such license is to be granted in any 
case in which the contract shall not be 
terminable at the expiration of five years, 
or of successive periods, none of which 
shall exceed five years. At the conclusion 
of the term of service, the native is to be 
conveyed back to the port from which he 
embarked, free of all charge. The public 
odicer is to examine the parties touching 
the terms of the contract, and to cause 
them to be distinctly explained to the 
native ; and if he is satisfied that the na- 
tive understands the engagement, and is 
desirous of fulfilling the same, he shall 
write on the back of tlie memorandum a 
note, to the effect that such examination 
has taken place. Such note shall be a 
permit, authorizing the native to embark; 
and it is to be delivered to him, to be 
kept during his term of service. If appli- 
cation be made fur more than twenty na- 
tives to embark in the same vessel, it shall 
be lawful for the public olhcer to summon 
the master or other person in charge of 
the vessel, and examine him respecting 
its accommodations ; and the olhcer may 
himself inspect the vessel, or authorize 


his deputy to do' so. No permit shall he 
granted authorizing the embarkation of 
more than twenty persons, unless the 
officer is satisfied that proper accommo.. 
dutions and medical attendance have been 
provided. The public officer is to make 
a register of all natives to whom the afore- 
said permits are granted, specifying their 
names, the date of the permit, the period 
of service, and the place from which they 
embark, the names of the persons with 
whom the contract is made, or the agents 
of such persons, and of the captain of 
the emigrant vessel. A fee, not exceeding 
one rupee, is to be paid by the persons 
with whom the contract is formed, or 
their agents. Any person in charge of a 
vessel at any port within the limits of the 
Company’s territories, knowingly suffer- 
ing any native to embark in pursuance of 
a contract formed by him, without a regu- 
lar order from the goveinorof the presi- 
dency, to be punished by a fine, not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 200 for every native so suffer- 
ed to embaik, or in default of payment, 
by imprisonment not exceeding thirty 
days for every such native. 

Sir li. Campbell said, he was quite ready 
to admit what hud been urged by an hon. 
proprietor, that if they proceeded to con- 
sider the details of a measure for regu- 
lating the emigration of the natives, ami 
their treatment during the term of their 
service in the colonies, they recognized 
the principle that such a system was in 
itself not objectionable. It was no diffi- 
cult matter to determine whether they 
could, consistently with the existing law, 
prohibit the natives of India from going 
to whatever country they pleased. If it 
were conceded, as he thought it must be, 
that Government could not restrict the 
liberty of locomotion, then was it not 
wise to enact such regulations as might 
be deemed necessary to protect the la- 
bourers emigrating Irorn maltreatment? 
(Hear, hear /) His hon. friend. Sir C. 
Eorlies, had set out by stating that he 
hoped the bill now before the House of 
Lords would be at once rejected. If that 
were done, he would ask his hon. friend 
what protection there would then be for 
the emigrant labourers ? ( Hear, hear !) 
If they resolved upon putting an entire 
stop to emigration, they would resolve 
virtually to repeal the law which gave to 
native Indians all the advantages of Bri- 
tish subjects, and to interfere with the 
exercise of the first right of man, tJiat of 
locomotion. If, on the other hand, our 
Indian subjects were to be permitted to 
go whithersoever they pleased, it was ob- 
vious to common sense, that Government 
ought to take care they were not induced 
to quit their native soil, and exchange 
their present lot for one more uncomfort- 
able, by delusive hopes and false repre- 
sentations, (Hear) hear !) This duty 
was the more incumbent on Government, 
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that various classes of their subjects, ftotn 
tlifir simple character and half-enlightened 
minds, were peculiarly liable to be en- 
trapped by the machinations of sordid 
speculators. It had been proposed, that 
for every native of India allowed to em- 
bark, a sura of money should be de- 
posited with a public officer, as a security 
for his good treatment during the term of 
service, and his return to India. That 
security he would understand perfectly 
well ; and unless some such measure were 
adopted, all other provisions might be 
found insufficient. {Hear, hear !) By all 
means, he would say, render the security 
for tlie good treatment of your subjects 
as effectual as it is in your power to do. 

A letter from Mr. Lawford, solicitor to 
the Company, was here read, by request 
of the Deputy Chairman, detailing the 
communications which had passed be- 
tween the Government of India and the 
Court of Directors, in reference to the 
question before the Court, and the pro- 
gress of the “ Natives of India Protec- 
tion Bill” in the House of Lords. Mr, 
I.awford stated that, after an examination 
of the various clauses of the bill, it appear- 
ed to him well calculated to effect the end 
proposed by it. 

Sir C. Forbes said his opinions against 
the system of deportation were so strong, 
that he could not measure his language. 
They hud certainly unilorgone no change 
(mm what had been advanced by those 
hon. proprietors who differed from him. 
It was very well to talk of the absurdity 
of restricting the right of locomotion, and 
the tyranny of interdicting a man from 
seeking the best market for bis labour. 
He admitted the validity of such argu- 
ments, applied in reference to a civilized 
and enlightened people, able to form sound 
conclusions from well-ascertained pre- 
mises; but the case was quite different 
with a set of uninstructed, helpless men, 
without the means of defending them- 
selves against tlie grossest imposition. 
(Hear !) He much feared that the system 
would rapidly degenerate into another 
slave-trade, and that the miseries of that 
abominable traffic would be revived in the 
Pasteni sea-^. He admitted that the 
authorities in India seemed not indisposed 
to take what precautions they could 
against abuse ; but how were the ignorant 
and hapless Indians to be defended against 
the arts of the crimps, who would doubt- 
less assail them on every side with the 
^08t flattering pictures, visions which 
they would too soon have to exchange for 
the dreary reality of distress and oppres- 
sion. They all knew the abuses that at 
one time prevailed in this country, when 
thousands of ignorant persons were in- 
veigled into servitude in the plantations, 
'vhere most of them soon perished miser- 
^oly. How much greater was the proba- 


bility of sucli being the fate of the Indians 
who tnight be deluded by similar repre- 
sentations, inasmuch as they were more 
ignorant, less intelligent and able to de- 
fend themselves! (Hear!) He called 
upon those whom he was addressing—be 
called upon the Court of Directors, as 
men and Christians, as they valued the 
sacred obligation they had contracted in 
the sight of God, wisely to govern and 
well to protect the subjects he had com- 
mitted to their care, to prevent the 
miseries to which this system, if it con- 
tinued, was sure to give rise. The hon. 
proprietor then complained that the Court 
of Directors had expressed no opinion on 
the hill now before the House of Lords,and 
said he should move “ that they he re- 
que.sted to take it into their most serious 
consideration.” He would merely express 
his feeling that the hill was one of the most 
vital importance to the welfare of their 
native fellow^-suhjects, and that it was the 
duty of the Court ot Directors, when the 
bill should have advanced farther, to call 
a Special Court, in order that it might he 
more fully considered, and that their 
opinion might he made known to the pro- 
prietors. Much had been said that day 
about the equality of rights to which the 
subjects of India were entitled with those 
horn in this country. This was an excel- 
lent topic to dilate upon when it was 
convenient for hon. gentlemen to do so ; 
but when any proposal was made which 
would substantially ensure equality where 
it really was required, it somehow or 
other always happened that they were told 
to wait a little, for the time had not yet 
come when it could be safely entertained. 
Considerable progress, he would not deny, 
had been made in removing the invidious 
distinctions to which the natives were 
subjected in India, and they were now 
found filling many situations, with honour 
to themselves and advantage to the coun- 
try. Yet, to this moment, Lascars were 
not regarded as British subjects. Ships 
might come home here with Lascars ; but 
when they returned to India, the Lascars 
were left entirely out of the account, and 
the same number of British seamen must 
be taken, however many Lascars were on 
board. Was there any equality of rights 
here ? Why should not Lascars be put 
on the same footing with native seamen 
of the West- Indies, who were regarded as 
British seamen ? This he held to be gross 
violation of the alleged equality of rights, 
and he thought it behoved the Court of 
Directors to take steps for removing the 
anomaly at once. The hon. proprietor, 
reverting to the question before the Court, 
urged the expediency of employing the 
natives in their own country, in the culti- 
vation of the vast tracts of waste and un- 
cultivated lands, which would yield a rich 
return to the agriculturist. This would 
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be ft roJ booiH wbila tbeir Protection Bill, 
a» it wae called^ was ft mere mockery. 
He concluded by moving-** 

•* That the Court of Directors be requested to 
take the bill into their most serious consideration, 
and report their opinion thereon to a Court of Pro- 
prietors, to be specially summoned for that purpose 
as early as posdble, before the said bill is passed 
into a law, and that the papers on the subject be 
immediately printed for the use of the proprie- 
tors.” 

Mr. Hanhey seconded tbe motion. 

The Deputy Chairman, remarking that 
the Court of Directors had already taken 
the measure into their most serious con- 
sideration, suggested the propriety of 
altering the words of the motion to ‘‘ fur- 
ther most serious consideration/’ to 
which the hon. baronet assented. 

An Hon, Proprietor, in support of the 
views advocated by the last speaker, con- 
tended that the right of locomotion was 
a principle not recognized in the Com- 
jMiny’s territories, as iar as concerned 
those classes to whom the present dis- 
cussion related. The civil and military 
officers of the Company were prohibited 
from taking the Coolies into their em- 
ployment without going before the cut- 
wal, and receiving formal permission. 

The Deputy Chairman said he was not 
disposed to resist the motion. With 
reference to one point urged by several 
hon. proprietors, that of exacting a pecu- 
niary guarantee for the return of the 
labourers emigrating, to their native land, 
be wished to .say that it had occupied the 
attention of the Court of Directors, and 
he trusted that it would be satisfactorily 
arranged in the bill. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

IDOLATRY IN INDIA. 

Mr. Poynder then rose, he said, for the 
purpose of submitting to the Court a pro- 
test signed by several friends of Chris- 
tianity in India, members of the body of 
proprietors, against the resolution passed 
at the last General Quaiterly Court, “ That 
the Court deems the continued public 
discussion of questions affecting the reli- 
gious feelings of the natives of India to be 
fraught witl) danger, and that the regiila- 
lation of such matters may with more 
safety and propriety be left to the respon- 
sible executive." Before he proceeded 
to sta^ the grounds on which he thought 
this protest just, reasonable, and neces- 
sary, he should direct the attention of the 
Court to several memorials, which had 
been transmitted to him, on the subject of 
the general question, as well as of the 
resolution agreed to respecting it. The 
first was addressed to the Court of Direc- 
tors, from Chelmsford in Essex, and was 
signed by Lord Uayleigh, chairman of 
the public meeting at whicli it wua agreed 
to, and by one hundred and thirty-nine 
clergy and luity of the epunty. Mr. 


Poymtef kert lead tbe laetnoiui}, which 
conchidft^** While we dtsolaim the 
slightest intention of interfering, by autho- 
rity, with the superstitions of the natives, 
and desire to extend even to tbek dread- 
ful errors the most complete toleration, 
we still demand the same liberty for our 
fellow- Christians, and earnestly request 
that you will cause the Indian Govern- 
ment to execute the orders transmitted to 
them, in your despatch of 1833, by with- 
drawing from all direct or indirect patron- 
age of idolatry." He had also received 
another, of rather an extraordinary cha- 
racter, to which he begged the attention 
of the Court, as a most important docu- 
ment. it came from the members of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge in the Huntingdon district, and was 
addressed, not to the Court of Directors, 
but to the Hon. Court of Proprietors. 
It was signed by the Rev. Charles Gray, 
vicar of Godmanchester, who was himself 
a proprietor of East- India stock, and by 
many of the clergy and laity of the county. 
The hon. proprietor then read this me- 
morial, which prayed, '‘that such effec- 
tual measures may forthwith be adopted 
as shall have the effect of the relinquish- 
ment, on the part of the East- India 
Company, its officers and servants, of all 
pecuniary profit arising from the worship 
of Idolatry; and the prevention of any 
British patronage being afforded to the 
idolatrous worship of India," It was 
certainly a singular and perfectly novel 
proceeding to address that Court; but 
he was not surprised at it. The public 
must have perceived that from the apathy, 
or rather the active hostility, evinced by the 
Court of Directors towards the interests 
of Cluistianity, on this most important 
subject, it wa? vain to expect any reme- 
dial measure from that quarter ; aud it 
was natural that, when their repeated 
solicitations were received with contemp- 
tuous indifference, they should turn to 
another quarter, where they might meet 
with better success. The next was a 
memorial from Norwich, also addressed 
to the Court of Proprietors, signed by 
Lord Wodehouse, lord lieutenant of 
tbe county, the Dean, and every member 
of the Chapter, the Mayor of Norwich, 
and a large body of the clergy and laity. 
The memorialists stated ; — " We are the 
rather induced to address the Court of 
Proprietors, in consequence of their de- 
cision of the 22d» March 1838, ‘ that they 
deemed the continued public discussion 
of questions affecting the religious feelings 
of the natives of India to be fraught with 
danger, and that the settlement of such 
questions may be most safely and properly 
left with a responsible executive a re- 
solution whicli, we apprehend, should it 
ever be practically enforced, would effec- 
tually tend to obstruct the progress which 
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is «t prcMM imkiiig, under the euthority 
of the British Parliament, in the religious 
and mond improvement of our fellow- 
Cbristhknsin India.” He (Mr. Poynder) 
repeated, that it was hopeless and useless 
to address memorials of this sort to the 
Court of Directors. As to the Board of 
Control, the case was very little better. 
He bad himself had occasion to present 
a similar memorial to Sir J. C. Hobhouse, 
and had taken the liberty of requesting 
the right hon. gentleman to lay it before 
his colleagues. What was his astonish- 
ment, 10 receive for answer, ” Oh ! I am 
the Board of Control ; there is no other 
Board.*’ (Rear, hear, and laughter.) 
Really, he had always supposed that the 
Board of Control was a deliberative body; 
but it was as well that people should 
understand how things really were, and 
that one gentleman, as if he were the 
Atlas of the world, supported on his sin- 
gle shoulders the weight of our Indian 
empire. He would now beg the liberty 
of reading the protest to which he had 
alluded. It was as follows 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the 
East- India Company. 

We, the undersigned proprietors of East-India 
stock, having consideretl llic following resolution, 
proposed by the Court of Directors at the last 
General Quarterly Court, holden on the 22d March 
1838, and then passed in theaihrmative, namely— 
“ Hesolved, That this Court deem the continued 
public discussion of (luestions aflecting the religious 
feelings of the natives of India to be fraught with 
danger, and that the settlement of such questions 
may lie most safely and properly left with a res- 
ponsible executive;” do hereby protest against 
our rights and privileges, as proprietors, wing pre- 
( luded by the above nienlioned resolution, inas- 
iiiucli ;is we consider the same to be neithCT in 
accordance with the charter or by-laws under which 
the East-India Company is governed, nor to be 
consistent with the policy or interests of the saui 
Comii.iny. As witness our hands, the 2d d.iy of 
April 1838:— , , ^ „ 

C. Forbes; J. Forbes; W A. Hankey; T. Mar- 
riott ; S, Mills; J. M. htrachan; T. Hankey; J. 
Deacon; A, Raphael; J. 1-abouchere; .1. Poynd^cr; 

T. B. Oldfield; G. B. Hart; B. h. Latter; A. Gor- 
don ; W. Waldegrave; G. Forlics ; J. Jackson; J. 

U, Venn ; S. B. Brooke; J. Me. Innes; E. Prodgers; 
W.Slark; J. Wilson; J. Rogers; W. H. Hale; J. 
N. Pearson; R. W. Buttemer; J. C. Alxly; J. 
Ballancc; D. Nisliett; T. Farrance; J. H. Pinck- 
ney ; E. Durant ; R. Durant; E, Holland ; Bexley; 
R. Sutton; M. Bacon; B. Cole; J, Heanhy; W. 
Nash; W. Webb; J. E. Saunders; S. Weddell; 
W. Dawes ; J, Kennaway; — Sherer; J. Hardy. 


He hoped that he might now be permitted 
to state a few reasons for the protest 
wliich he had read, He objected to the 
resolution passed by the Court, as bad — 
first, because it was contrary to the laws 
and usages of the Court ; second, as as- 
suming on the part of one Court the 
power to bind another. On these grounds, 
lie contended, the resolution could not be 
binding. But he held the resolution to 
be bad for a third and most important 
reason, as being contrary to sound policy 
and destructive to Christianity. On this 
ground, he argued, that it ought not to 
bind that Court. First, he said, it was 
contrary to the laws and usages of the 


Corot* The Coart of Floprieton yntt 
not a mere office to, register the edicts of 
the directors— Imt a superior body, faav> 
Ing paramount authority to originate and 
abri^te laws. He did not maintain this 
position as a dry matter of Jaw ; but he 
appealed to unbroken practice in proof of 
the correctness of his views. They were 
the actual judges, who regulated all impor- 
tant decisions. It was notorious, that every 
great measure must have their sanction. 
Why else had this Court met together? 
Why was it specially summoned? The 
truth was, the directors could no more do 
without the concurrence of the proprie- 
tors, in important measures of policy, 
than they could be elected, without the 
votes of its individual members. Every 
Act of Parliament was submitted to them 
for their approval. Every money grant 
required their sanction. And were they 
to be restricted, in the exercise of their 
power, to benefits conferred on an indivi- 
dual — and to be limited by a resolution, 
virtually silencing this great body, on 
questions affecting the interests and hap- 
piness of 120,000,000 of human beings? 
Were the interests of time of so much 
more importance than those of eternity? 
or was one man to be weighed in the 
scale against nations? His next ground 
of objection was, that the resolution was 
bad, as assuming to bind all future Courts. 
He denied the competency of one Court 
to bind another, except by a by-law 
passed under previous notice, and carried 
with all the prescribed formalities. Till 
this validity was given to it, it was a 
mere brutum fidmen, and entitled to no 
weight whatever. It also savoured of what 
logicians called the reductio ad ahaurdum. 
Who did not see that what was now 
levelled at those who thought with him, 
was equally capable of being turned ano* 
thcr way, and so defeating the purpose of 
its advocates? This resolution would 
equally operate against objects, which 
many who never agreed with him would 
desire the proprietors to concur in, and 
which they must concur in to make it law 
— but they would thus have shut the door 
against both, orratlier against themselves, 
by a suicidal act of folly. This resolution 
was objectionable also on the ground of 
uncertainty in its terms, for it included 
all questions affecting the religious feel- 
ings of the natives. Hardly any thing 
could arise which directly or indirectly 
— immediately or remotely— -must not 
affect those feelings. The bill, for 
instance, to be discussed this day, by 
legal construction, at all events by legiti- 
mate inference, affected, and eminently 
so, the religious feelings of the natives of 
India. Might not the priests emigrate? 
Might they not take their idols whh 
them, and introduce their superstitionB 
into the colonies? And so, forsooth, 
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becauie ** religious feelings** were not to 
be touched, Sir C. Forbes, and men lik^ 
him, were to be told ** this is forbidden 
ground !** Much more might be said, to 
show that no body of men could ever exe* 
cute so monstrous a resolution. Com* 
mon sense said ** strike! but hear!” 
“ Nay, ” said the directors, we’ll strike, 
but we won’t bear 1” What be and his 
friends said was — “judge of our motions ; 
and, if wrong, deal with them accordingly. 
There will be always guarantee enough, 
in your judgment first, and in public opi- 
nion afterwards, that nothing very wrong 
can be done here ; but to say we shall do 
nothing, and leave every thing to you, 
we resist this in limine.*’ No bolts or bars 
could possibly resist the strength of 
spirit ; and this attempt of the directors 
reminded him of the story of an honest 
gentleman, a native of the sister country, 
who, having been told that a flock of wild- 
fowl had settled in one of his flelds, gave 
orders to close and fasten all the gates, to 
keep them where they were ; but the birds 
bad of course only to expand their wings, 
and bid this sapient gentleman defiance. 
( Laughter J. It might seem 8Uf>eifluou$, 
if the resolution could not be acted on, to 
prove that it ought not to be acted upon. 
But this, in fact, wiis his strong point, for 
iC was u branch of the subject that in- 
volved considerations of the utmost im- 
portance. The measure was us impro- 
per, as impracticable. It ought not to 
become law, because no confidence could 
be reposed, alter the experience of many 
years, in that body which had asked 
them to pass it. Suppose it had passed, 
and been acted on some years back, 
what would have been the consequence ? 
Suttees must have lasted till now, and 
the horrid cruelties of Indian worship 
would still have remained. It was above 
twenty years since that their own chaplain, 
Dr. Buchanan, had pressed the subject 
on the consideration of the proprietors. 
In spite of his appeal, neither Court had 
done any thing to lessen the abominable 
cruelties of Indian idolatary, from 1817 
to 1827. In March 1827 (eleven years 
since) he (Mr. Poynder) moved this 
Court to recommend to the directors to 
put a stop to practices involving the ef- 
fusion of human blood. The directors 
actively opposed this, almost to a man. 
They had not the credit of this God-like 
act — they had not the moral courage to 
order it — declaring (most absurdly, as 
the event proved) it would entail the loss 
of India,, to put an end to the yearly mur- 
der of nearly seven hundred miserable 
females. To the last, the directors not 
only did not order this murder to be 
stopped, and this blood to be staunched, 
but declared the thing to be impossible. 
That God-like act was, however, finally 
effected— not by the Court of Directors 


—they had not the moral coun^e to do 
it ! That honour was reserved for Lord 
W. Bentinck— by raising a statue to 
whom, the Court would do themselves as 
much credit as by erecting them to the 
warriors who filled their niches in their 
hall. He saw before him men Who 
openly opposed his attempt He im- 
pugned no man’s motives ; but the course 
taken on that occasion argued, he must 
say, great ignorance of moral duty. It 
was now matter of history, that the pre- 
sent director and late chairman (Sir J. 
R. Carnac), after reading a long written 
speech, moved an amendment, which he 
was obliged to withdraw, He (Mr. P.) 
not only had to repel this speech, by 
argument, at that Court, but it cost him 
six pages of his printed speech to show 
the erroneous reasoning of another hon. 
director (Mr. Lindsay); who, on that 
occasion, us deputy chairman, seconded 
another amendment, which he was also 
obliged to withdraw. He admitted, that 
the directors did what they thought to be 
their duty ; but it argued gross and de- 
fective ignorance of our Indian policy. 
For what had actually followed the aboli- 
tion of suttees? Was India lost? Hud 
separation from England been the result? 
Had the abolition of legalized murder cn- 
taded a curse on our Indian affairs ? Mo.st 
assuredly not. He argued, therefore, that 
it would be madness in that Court to leave 
all in the hands of the directors, and re- 
lax the vigilant supervision that ought al- 
ways to be kept up. On the 22d of Sept. 
1830, the directors opposed another mo- 
tion, recommending their Court to take 
such measures as might direct the atten- 
tion of the Indian Government to the re- 
moval of the reproach of encouraging 
idolatry, and receiving a tribute from the 
worshippers and pilgrims at the heathen 
temples. Here he (Mr. Poynder) had 
been equally defeated. The directors in- 
decently divided against him, and the evils 
went on unabated to this hour, for eight 
whole years. He asked, be it observed, 
for no violence to the religious feelings of 
the natives ; he was not mad enough to 
advise all that. All he asked was, that 
Government should abstain from en- 
couraging them in their delusions, and 
maintaining their blindness. The full- 
est and most appalling evidence was 
adduced on these points. Did any one 
ever attempt to answer or refute one 
word of his speech? No ! He was de- 
feated, on that occasion, not by his brother 
proprietors, but by the directors. It 
was now that Parliament determined no 
longer to bear so unjustifiable and un- 
English a system. The House of Com- 
mons, therefore, appointed a Committee, 
in 1832, and examined witnesses on the 
question. When the Committee was just 
about to make its report to tlie House, 
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it waif informed, that if Parliament would 
consent to leave the matter to the direc- 
tors, the latter would take such measures 
os appeared safe for introducing a reforma- 
tion. Now, see what came of trusting 
the directors ! They prepared a despatch, 
which was any thing but what it should 
have been. The Board of Control de- 
clared it Ij) be Wbrse than useless, and the 
chairman undertook to supply another. 
The directors at first refused to sign it ; 
they however at last agreed; but not until 
a saving clause was inserted, as to tlie 
time and mode of acting on it. This 
despatch was dated the 2()th of February 
18^. The orders were of the utmost 
importance. All that the most ardent 
Iriends of Christianity could desire was 
embodied in it. Was he in a hurry in 
forcing forward this question ? Would it 
be believed, that it was not until almost 
four years had passed, from that date, that, 
finding that notliing whatever liad been 
done to carry these orders into execution, 
he moved, on the 21st December 1836, 
thatan effectual remedy should be supplied 
by the directors. He was indeed asked 
by Sir Jas. Carnac (the chairman) to with- 
draw his motion ; but he refused to do so, 
and the result was, that it was carried 
unanimously. No man who heard the 
concluding pledge of that director, or 
who remembered that unanimous resolu- 
tion, could have doubted for one moment 
that the hopes of the church and the 
world would be realized ; but, alas I in.stead 
of this, a despatch, dated 22d February 
18.37, was sent out, which was infinitely 
worse than useless. The directors con- 
tented themselves with calling for returns 
of no comparative importance — upon the 
amount of which nothing could really 
turn, for they had been condemned as 
untenable, while they consigned the great 
question really at issue to a contemptuous 
silence. Instead of enforcing the execu- 
tion of their own orders, they excused the 
neglect of those who should have enforced 
them, and, in fact, re-opened the whole 
question, as if, for its final settlement, 
orders had not been issued four years pre- 
viously. Therefore, on the 21st of June 
18.37, he moved to refer it back to the 
directors, to send out a such further or 
supplemental despatch as should be more 
in accordance with the Court’s despatch 
of February 1833. The directors, how- 
ever, divided as usual against this mo- 
tion, which was lost by a small majority, 
mainly composed of their own body. 
Surely it would have well become the 
directors to receive the recommendation 
of the proprietors, whether they thought 
it right to act upon it or not— and not to 
htifle inquiry and reference in the outset. 
No fresh directions were issued, and the 
system was sutfered to remain unchanged. 
Now arrived the very important memorial 
Irom Madras, with an appendix^ if possi- 


ble, of still greater iinportance. Tliat 
appendix bad not been sent to the House 
of Commons, importantasitwas, bM^nse 
it fully proved the case of the memorialists. 
This circumstance compelled him to place 
the directors on one of the horns of a 
dilemma. They either had that appendix, 
or they had it not. If it had been sent 
home to them, and they did not communi- 
cate it to the House of Commons, they 
were to blame. And if, on the other 
hand, it had not been sent home, as it 
ought, then the Government abroad was 
to blame, and the directors ought to call 
them to account for their conduct. The 
memorial recited the despatch of 1833, 
and complained, that after three and a 
half years had passed from its date, abso- 
lutely nothing had been done. The me- 
morialists prayed that, in compliance with 
the ilireetions of the despatch, they might 
he relieved from the compulsory attend- 
ance at the idolatrous services in the 
temples, and doing honour to heathen 
ceremonies, by firing salutes, and otlier 
observances. Mr. Warden was certainly 
mistaken when he spoke of the feelings of 
the army on this point. Did he know the 
army better than Sir P. Maitland, or the 
many individuals who subscribed this 
memorial, than whose names, higher could 
not be shown in the army ? Not only the 
army, but the civil officers joined in the 
complaint. The memorial was signed by 
the bishop, by thirteen of their own 
chaplains, thirty-seven Christian inis- 
sonaries of the Protestant church, and 
one hundred and fifty-two officers and 
servants, civil and military, of all ranks. 
(Mr. Poyndcr then read extracts from the 
memorial which has appeared in our 
journal.) It appeared from this memorial 
and appendix, not merely that the Indian 
Government was wholly neglecting the 
employment of those legitimate means 
which the providence of God had placed 
at its disposal for the instruction and 
illumination of a heathen empire, but 
that, in contravention of the most express 
orders from home, it was actively engaging 
itself in imposing duties upon its own 
Christian officers and servants, of the 
most onerous and revolting character; 
that, foi^etful of the first and most obvious 
principles of every well-ordered Govern- 
ment, it was virtually renouncing its own 
allegiance to the revealed will of God; 
and was extending, at so late a period of 
the Christian era, the most direct en- 
couragement to the grossest idolatries and 
crime, at the expense of the best feelings 
of its own Christian population.- It was 
evident that such a state of things could 
not expect to secure the blessing of God 
—that it had only existed too long already, 
and could not too soon be terminated. 
The bishop wrote, with the memorial, 
that it had his entire sanction and con- 
currence ; and intreuted the lecomoienda- 
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tion of the Governor of Madras to the 
Governor- General, In aid of the object of 
the petitioners. To this letter of the 
bishop, a most insulting and offensive 
answer was returned, by order of Sir F. 
Adams, reprobating both the bishop and 
the memorialists, and declaring that his 
sentiments were opposed to those of the 
bishop and memorialists, and that he had 
fully stated so to the Governor-general, 
Lord Auckland. On the 27th Sept. 
1837, he, therefore, moved this Court to 
recommend to the directors to send out 
such instructions as might give effect to 
the prayer of the memorial ; but in con- 
sequence of the directors’ opposition to 
that motion, and of their (as usual) divid- 
ing against it, it was lost. It was further 
said, that the judgment of the Governor- 
general was not known, and had not been 
received. It had since, however, appear- 
ed that Lord Auckland, acting under the 
report of Sir Frederick Adam, had sent a 
letter, dated the 23th of April, 1837, 
which he (Mr. P.) suspected was known 
here on the 27th September 1 837, to the 
Archdeacon of Madras (the bishop being 
then dead), stating his “ entire concur- 
rence in the regret expressed by Sir F. 
Adam, that this memorial should have 
been presented ; that he had been much 
disappointed to see so many public offi- 
cers” (meaning, of course, both civil and 
military) “ mixed up in a proceeding cal- 
culated to disturb the mutual charity and 
good-will which it was their duty to 
foster ; and to embarrass the Government 
upon a grave qtiestion of policy, on which 
its course ought ever to be independent, 
and guarded by a spirit of scrupulous 
caution and studious regard for the rights, 
customs, and opinions of all its subjects.” 
But how could such a charge apply to a 
mere request that the same toleration 
which the Governnient had extended to 
heathens and Mahomedana should be 
extended to Christians, who had only 
prayed that they might not be compelled 
to violate their consciences by offering 
such honours at pagan ceremonies as 
were utterly opposed to their own creed ? 
It was because the Government had not 
observed the least regard for the petition- 
ers* “ rights, customs, and opinions,” as 
Protestant Christians, while it professed 
to feel a sickly sensibility for those of the 
heathens, which had ever led the peti- 
tioners to complain at all. It could be 
no breach of charity (as the Governor- 
general alleged) for them to protest 
against doing what, as British subjects 
and baptized Christians, was absolutely 
opposed to their allegiance to the Al- 
mighty, and to their duties to their own 
national Government. So far from wish- 


ei^resily renounced all desire to interfere 
with, or molest, the worshippers of Idols ; 
and it was only because the Government 
had first departed from its own religious 
and moral duty, and had further disre- 
garded the express instructions from Eng- 
land, that the petitioners were compelled 
to protest at ail. Whether the directors 
felt more emboldened by the opinions thus 
held by the Governor of Madras and the 
Governor-general of India, or otherwise, 
certain it was that on the 18th Oct. 1837, 
being three weeks only after his motion, 
“that they should consider this memo- 
rial,” (on which he was defeated), they 
issued a despatch, in which they said — 
“ We now desire that no customary sa- 
lutes or marks of respect to native festivals 
be discontinued at any of the presidencies; 
that no protection hitherto given be with- 
drawn, and that no change whatever bo 
made in any matter relating to the native 
religion, except under the authority of 
the Supreme Government.’’ Of what 
the Supreme Government would do, they 
had now the best evidence. In evident 
connexion with such proceedings were 
Other orders issued by the Governor- 
general, on 12th September 18.37, re- 
quiring the attendance of Protestant sol- 
diers at heathen rites ; notwithstanding 
that Gen. Sir Robert O’Callaghan and Sir 
P. Maitland had relieved such persons, 
and no pretence of any objection or in- 
convenience bad followed. But alfhongli 
Sir P. Maitland, in that valuable letter 
(read by Sir Charles Forlies, in March), 
had sufficiently spoken out to have warned 
the directors on their course— he in- 
stantly resigned his high military com- 
mand, on receiving the directors’ orders 
of the 18th October 1837. No Christian, 
indeed, of any honourable feelings could 
have hesitated, or acted otherwise ; and, 
that no mistake might arise, he asserted, 
for the information of all who might not 
know it, that Sir P. Maitland opened 
his letter of resignation by expressly as- 
signing the directors’ orders of 18th 
October 18.37, as the great, and indeed 
sole impelling motive. He now bej^ed 
to ask whether the resignation of Sir P. 
Maitland had been accepted ? 

The Deputy Chairman . — ” HerMajesty’s 
Government, whose officer he was, have 
accepted his resignation, and another has 
been appointed in his place.” 

Mr. Poymler.— The same honourable 
feelings equally influenced Mr. Robert 
Nelson, who, being in England on^an 
absence of leave, and feeling, that as “ no 
man could serve two masters,” be must 
obey God rather than man he wrote 
to the secretary of the Company, as fol- 
lows : — 


to embarrass the Government, as most 
uiyustly alleged, they took no part in the 
question further than as it affected their 
owti consciences and civil rights. They 


the Secretaryof the Hon. Court of Directorf 
of theattt India Company. 

Sir,— I have the honour to ffif 

rour ascertaining for me the i 

V Court of Dlrecto»,whilh«r ihecovonant i 
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have entered lotp with the Hon. Eaat India Com- 
pany, fenders It Imperative on me to accept and 
undertake any oflBcetlie Madras Government may, 
ccmformably to law and to the usages of the service, 
think At to appoint me to ? In soliciting this in- 
formation I refer principally to certain offices con- 
nccted with the idolatry or the country, which I 
could not feel at liberty to hold. 

To this the secretary replied ; — 

Sir,— I have laid before the Court of Directors 
of the East-India Company your letter, dated 
February 27. 1038, in which you reouest to be in- 
formed whether the covenant into which you have 
entered with the Company, renders it imperarive 
on you to accept and undertake any omce the 
Madras Government may, conformably to law and 
to the usages of the service, think fit to appoint 
you to. You state that you refer principally to cer- 
tain offices connected with the idolatry of the coun- 
try, which you could not feel at liberty to hold. 

In reply, I am commanded to inform you, that 
the Court has seen with surprise, that an officer of 
your standing can entertain any doubt of Its being 
imperative on you to accept .and undertake any 
office which the Government may, conformably to 
law and the usages of the service, think fit to ap- 
point you to, without any exception or reservation 
whatever. 

Mr. Nelson’s reply does him infinite 
credit. 

Sir,— I have the honour to acknowletlge the 
receipt of your letter of the Ifith instant, convey- 
ing the opinion of the Court of Directors iipi»u 
the inquiry contained in my letter of the 27th ult. 

It is painful and alarming to find the Court 
establishing the principle that every (ivil servant 
IS bound by covenant to assist in and uphold the 
idolatrous worship of India, The directors are 
uell aware that acts of this nature form part of 
the functiorus of many offices under the Madras 
presidency; and your letter tells me that a civil 
servant has no option but to discharge them, if it 
be the pleasure of the Government to ap[)oint linn 
to such offices. 

The instructions of the Lord Jesus Christ 
are to keep myself from idols, and to flee from 
idolatry. 

The East-India Company require mo to unite 
myself with idoN, taking part in their worship, 
by assisting others therein. 

The commands of these two masters arc thus 
in opposition to each other; and 1 have to choose 
wliom I will serve, suite obedience to both is im- 
possible. , , , , 

As T prefer to follow flic Lord Josus t hrist, I 
must renounce the service of tlie East-India Com- 
pany, which I therefore now do. 

1 iiave accordingly to request that my name 
may be struck out of the list of civil servaiiis o»i 
the Madras establishment; all tlic privileges of 
whicli bUlion I hereby resign. 

He wi.shed to inquire whether this rc- 
fii|;nation hud been acctqited, or was it 
intended to he accepted ? 

The Deputy Chairman. — “ It has.” 

Mr. Poynder. — He would ask whether 
this admirahlc letter of IMr. Nelson s, 
which he had just read, had been an- 
swered ? 

The Deputy Chairman. — “ It is not 
customary to answer such letters.” 

Mr. Poynder said, he now came to the 
resolution of the 2ist March 1838 (the 
last Court), against which this protest 
was directed ; the re.solution was first 
curried in the Court of Directors, but 
not unanimously. One— 

— “ Abdi^, faithful found 
Among the faithless,’'— 

stood out; and then joined his (Mr. P.’s) 
iiumble ininoi'ity— opposing his colleagues 
—if not on principles of conscience, yet, 
on those of sound reasoning and com- 
Amt. ,/oMrn.N.S,VoL,26,No,104, 


mon sense. ' As it was. at the suttee tuple, 
the chairman brought this respludon 
forwartl, as their organ, at the last 
Court of Proprietors ; and the directors 
(though, as he had said, not to a man) 
divided against him, and carried it. 
There was nothing new in this oppo- 
sition of the directors. It was systematic 
and unceasing. It was only as conces- 
sions had been reluctlantly wrested from 
the Company, on the successive renewals 
of its charter, that any religious or moral 
good had ever been achieved for India. 
They opposed the abolition of suttees-— 
the introduction of Protestant mission- 
aries — the grant of an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, and the necessary increase in 
the number of its bishops. Of the opposi- 
tion to the opening of the trade, and mat- 
ters of that nature (said Mr. P.), Isay no- 
thing; but they were ejusdem generis. The 
directois opposed in 1830, as they Iiad 
ever since done, for eight whole years, tlie 
withdrawal of their patronage and sup- 
port of the reigning idolatry, and, above 
all, they had refused (ever since his at- 
tempt in 1830) to abandon the unhallowed 
profits of idolatry, as arising from the 
entire temple worship of India, with all 
its moral pollutions— the holy stations, 
holy streams, sanguinary penances, and 
licentious processions. He had said there 
was nothing new in all this, and, person- 
ally, he made no complaints. He had no 
right to expect better measures than Mr, 
Wilbei force at the bands ol the directors ; 
but, let him inform the Court bow that 
distinguished individual was used. On 
Mr. VVilberloree’s successful appeal to 
Parliament in 1813, in favour of their 
neglected and despised Christianity, the 
directors were not, indeed, so bold as they 
were at the last March Court; for, in 
181.3, they only “ proposed” (says Mr. 

Wilberfoice’sLife, just published), “that 
the entire legulution of the subject should 
be left for the next twenty years to the 
East-India Company, who (added the 
statement) had unequivocally shown what 
would be their rule of conduct.” Whereas 
(said Mr. P.) in March last, they pro- 
posed that all sudi questions should, for 
all time, be left to themselvo.s. This 
tormer modest proposal was of course 
rejected by a British Parliament, as no 
doubt the late resolution would be. should 
it come there. (Mr. Poynder then read 
extracts from the lafe of Wilberforce, vol. 
iv.pp. 103, lOE 120, 124.) It was (con- 
tinued Mr. P.) by interesting a Christian 
country, that the public attention appears 
at length likely to be roused to action on 
tliis question. In addition to the chtirch 
of England, the church of Scotland hkd 
asserted its ancient character, and evinced 
its present purity, in raising its voice, 
without reserve, against the evils in ques- 
tion. Some of the counties and cities oi 
(2 M) 
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the empire had already spoken out, in 
language which could not be misunder- 
stood —tlie petitions from Chelmsford, 
Huntingdon, and Norwich— the first, to 
the directors, and the last, to the pro- 
prietors, presented this day— would best 
establish this fact. It was well known, 
that the labours of that most able and ex- 
cellent man, Dr. Chalmers, had mainly 
contributed to this movement. It had 
been his privilege, and he so considered 
it, to have attended the late admirable 
lectures of that able divine. He lost not, 
and would not lose, one of them. He, 
in common with all who heard them, was 
enraptured w'ith the great extent of know^- 
ledge— the deep and irresistible reason- 
ing— the glow'iiig eloquence— and the wit, 
he said, the brilliant wit (at which his audi- 
ence were often convulsed with laughter), 
with which they were replete. Should 
such a man espouse a cau.se like this in 
vain ? Woulil the country prefer the 
opinion of the Directors to his? Would 
it disregard the splendid advocacy of Dr. 
Duff (hiin.self once in India, and know- 
ing its wants) and a Loriiner? No ; a 
cause so aided — but above all so just in 
itself — must crush the effort to oppose 
its progress. Why, the attempt to re- 
sist the efforts of such men, backed as 
they were by public opinion, would 
make the directors the laughing-stock 
of all Europe. The directors would 
in vain attempt to resist this opinion. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, full of 
years and honours, in particular, in pre- 
senting tlie veiy important petition from 
the whole of the llirmiiigham clergy to 
the House of Lords, sjioke in the most 
able and convincing manner, for nearly an 
hour, in proof of the great impropriety 
and impolicy of the East- India Directors 
in pursuing their present course. The 
bishops and clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land (in addition to the recorded petitioii.s 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and of the Church Missionary 
Society) had been equally true to their 
trust, and alive to the public expectations. 
Mr. Poynder then read a long extract 
from the 13ishop of Exeter’s sermon, 
preached at Bow Church, before the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, on the 18th May 1838; and 
another long extract from a church mis- 
sionary sermon of the Rev. Mr. Goode 
(late one of this Company’s chaplains in 
India), preached (^he 30th of April last. 
The Protestant Disjenters (continued Mr. 
Poynder) throughout the country— espe- 
cially those in connexion with missionary 
efforts— are not less interested in joining 
the general feeling on the subject. It was 
consolatory to reflect,that though thedirec- 
tors retained, as a body (as was now abun- 
dantly proved), all their most inveterate 
prejudices, and were more hostile than 
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ever to the spiritual and moral ameliora- 
tion of India, it was no more competent 
to them now, than it ever w'as, to resist 
a work of which the word of God had 
decreed the certain accomplishment, and 
for which the energy of English Christians 
would assuredly supply the means. To 
the resolution of the Court of the 21st 
March 1838, or imy other which the direc- 
tors might adopt for keeping India in 
mental darkness and moral bondage, an 
anecdote recorded of Luther would apply. 
When bis coadjutor, the Protestant Eie<*- 
tor of Saxony, addressed him, under con- 
siderable anxiety, in consequence of the 
vigorous find determined opposition of 
the Emperor and the States of Nurem- 
berg, Luther simply replied, “ Let your 
highness rest assured, that it is otherwise 
ordered in Heaven than it is either by 
the Emperor ol Germany or by the States 
of Nuremberg. ” So he said in this case, in 
which the directors had taken their course, 
and would force others to adopt it: “ It 
is otherwise ordered by the Parliament 
and people of this country.” — In har- 
mony with this historical fact, a case occur- 
ring within their own memory miglit be 
noticed. No sooner had the British and 
Foreign Bible Society begun to over- 
spread the world vvith copies of the Ho'y 
Scriptures in all languages, than the laic 
Pope, taking alarm for the security of 
his empire of darkness (as might natu- 
rally have been expected), issued a for- 
midable Bull against the object of that 
society and the operation of its members, 
denouncing the society as impious and 
heretical, and its members as enemies to 
sound doctrine, and eminently schLsma- 
tical and pestilential. When this Bull 
found its way to the society in London, 
an old member of the committee quietly 
contented himscll with observing, upon 
its being read in the committee, that he 
“ only wished his holiness would read the 
second Psalm.” While it was needless to 
add, that the Bible Society went on vvitli 
its work in spite of the Papal denuncia- 
tion, it was equally clear that the Chris- 
tians of the East- India Company would 
proceed with theirs. It was sincerely to be 
desired that the directors of that Company 
would consent in time to be guided by the 
same unerring light as was displayed in 
the solemn admonition contained in every 
part of Holy Writ, against all attempts 
to oppose the counsels of the Almighty, 
and to obstruct the progress of <Hvine 
truth in the world— not merely as profane 
in themselves, but impotent in their result. 
The only wisdom and safety of this Court 
would assuredly be found to consist m 
falling in with the divine appointment, 
and not in resisting it, as they had now 
only too long done. Let them be assured, 
in time, that there was “ a chief cornCT- 
stone, upon which whosoever falls, h* 
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shall be broken ; but upon whomsoever it 
shall fall, it will grind him to powder.” 

He would remind hon. members of the 
advice given to the Jewish authorities, 
by Gamaliel, when they were about to 
oppose and punish the preaching of the 
yipostles: “And now, Isay unto you, 
refrain from these men and let them alone ; 
for if this counsel or this work be of men 
it will come to nought ; but if it be of God 
ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be 
tound even to fight against God.” In 
what he had now said, he repeated, that 
lie imputed blame to no man ; he knew 
that, individually, men of higher honour 
or greater worth did not exist than in the 
Court of Directors ; and when he ob- 
jected to the acts of the body, he lost no- 
thing of his respect for the individual. 
He had had a duty to perform, and he had 
endeavoured to discharge it to the best of 
his power. He had told the truth ; but he 
could say to those from whom he differed, 

“ Am 1 your enemy because I tell you 
the truth?” While he opposed the course 
pursued by the directors, he had to ac- 
knowledge the kind and cordial co-opera- 
tuin he had received from some even of 
those who were at first opposed to his 
\iews. Thanking the Court for the atten- 
tion with which he had been heaid, he 
should now conclude by moving, “that the 
lirotest which he had read, and which he 
liad handed in, be entered on the minutes 
of this Court,” 

Tit a JJepu/i/ Chairman.—'* The protest 
winch the hon. piopnetor has handed in 
IS against a resolution of this Couit, a 
Couit of Proprietors, but is addressed to 
the Court of Directors, and cannot, there- 
fore, under any circumstances, be received 
by this ('ourt: even in the Court of Di- 
lectors it could not be received as a pro- 
test or remonstrance against any of its 
acts. It could be received only as the 
letter of the paities whose names are 
signed to it; and as such, would not ap- 
pear on the regular minutes of that Court, 
though it might he entered on its books.” 

Mr. Poynder.— ' It is addressed to the 
Court of Directors, because, though no- 
minally the resolution against which it 
protests was the resolution of the Court 
of Proprietors, it was in reality that of 
the Court of Directors. I think, there- 
fore, it ought to be received by this 
Court.” 

Mr. Wigram.— * The protest is ad- 
dressed to the directors, and not to this 
Court ; it cannot, therefore, as lias been 
said by my hon friend, the Deputy Chair- 
man, be, under any circumstances, re- 
ceived by this Court ; but, Sir, 1 did not 
rise to drgue a point so very obvious, but 
rather to protest against the justice of the 
assertion of the hon. proprietor, that the 
acts of this Court are to be considered as 
those of the directors. The two Courts 


are totally distinct and independent 
each other, and have been so constituted 
and declared by the law of the land.” 

Mr. Poynder again urged that the pro- 
test ought to be received. 

Mr. Wigram.—" It must, in Uie first 
instance, go to the Court of Directors, to 
whom it is addressed ; for with such an 
address, this Court cannot receive it ” 

Mr. Poynder,—" I do not see why the 
Court, having, in March last, received 
two protests addressed to the Court of 
Directors, should now refuse to receive 
one so respectably signed as that which 1 
now present. I think I have reason to 
complain in being thus turned round on a 
point of form.” 

Mr. Wigram — “ The hon. proprietor 
is altogether mistaken as to the fact. The 
protests to which be refers were read as 
part of a .speech uddres.sed to this Court, 
and there can be no objection to a similar 
course being followed now ; but I repeat, 
that this protest cannot be received here. 

It is not addressed to this Court, which 
can, therefore, liave nothing to do with 
it in its present form.” 

Sir(7./'br6c5.~-“ I do not say that the 
hon. proprietor ( Mr. Puyndei ) is right in 
point of form ; but I see no difficultjlin 
this document being received as that of 
the individuals whose names are attached 
to it. It IS the constant practice in the 
Court of Directors, that where a director 
dissents fiom the acts ot the Court, he 
may enter a piotest against them, which 
must be entered on tlie minutes of the 
Couit.” 

Mr. Poynder,—" If the Court refuse 
to accept this, it will, I repeat, he turn- 
ing me round on a point of form. It 
\\ould be very easy to receive this docu- 
ment, if the Court were so disposed.” 

The Dqmfy Chairman . — “ Not, I re- 
peat, in Its present form. It is perfectly 
true, as has been stated by the hon. 
baronet, that directors may protest against 
any act of the Court to which they be- 
long, and from which they may dissent; 
but that power is given them by a special 
by-law. What objection can the hon. 
proprietor have to sending the protest to 
the Court of Directors, to which it is ad- 
dressed ? Or why not bring it forward in 
another form, before another Court ot 
Proprietors? or if be dissents from the 
decision already come to, why not bring 
the subject before a Special General 
Court ?” 

Mr. Poynder.—^' Then, if I J^end it to 
the Court of Directors, am I to under- 
stand that it will be on the minutes of 
that Court?” . . 

Mr. Wiyrom. — “In point of form, it 
will be received in the Court of Directors 
only as the letter of the parties whose 
names are signed to it. It cannot be re- 
ceived as a protest against, or dlssei^t 
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from, any act of tlie directors. If it 
could, it would of course be entered on 
the minutes ; but at present it cannot be 
on the minutes of the Court, though it 
will alw'ays be found amongst the docu- 
ments ]»reserved there. As has been 
already noticed, a director may protest 
against acts of the Court of Directors, 
but that is under a special by-law, and 
not from any right inherent in him as a 
director, pjven in his case, tlie protest 
must be made within a fortnight after the 
proceeding from which he dissent®. 'I'hero 
are many reasons why a director should 
have this power ; and one amongst them 
is — that, as one of the executive of the 
Company, he is considered responsible 
for the acts of the majority ; but his power 
of protest will show how far he was a party 
to any particular cause. Allow me to say, 
that the receiving such a document as 
this would he establishing a most dange- 
rous precedent. If the hon. member 
wishes, by sending the protest to the 
Court of Directors, that it should be pre- 
.served in that Court, that it might be 
appealed to as a document transmitted to 
it, and be forthcoming wfienevcr it may 
be required, liis object will be easily at- 
tained ; the document will ' be forth- 
coming whenever it is required.” 

Mr. Poynder , — “ I care not whether it 
be received as a piotest or a dissent. All 
I am anxious for is, that it should he re- 
ceived, that it may be appealed to as a 
document in the posses'-ion of the Court, 
and be forthcoming when rcquiri'd.” 

The Depiitt/ Chairman, — “ It is not 
iny intention to follow in detail the ob- 
servations of the hon. proprietor who has 
brought forward this motion ; but I can- 
not avoid ar. expression of my regret, that 
the hon. proprietor should have thought 
proper to cast so many reflections on the 
Couit of Directors— reflections vvliicli 
they certainly do not deserve— for they 
are all as anxious as the hon. proprietor 
Iiimsclf, that the object which he pro- 
poses should he carried into execution. 
With respect to tlie orders sent out in 
18.33, the subject is under consnicration, 
with the view of having those orders 
;nore effectually carried out. 

SIR PEUEGRINK MAITLAND. 

Mr. Poynder moved— 

That there be laid liefore the next Court of 
Proprietors, copies of the entire conrespondein e 
between the Court of Directors and Sir Peregrine 
M.iitland, iclating to his resignation of his niili- 
t.iry conmiand m conse^iucnce of the orders of the 
Court of Directors, transmittcil from this country , 
and bearing date the JHth day of October IIW? ; 
and .slso copies of all such resolutions of the Court 
of Directors as have been adopted In relation to 
the above lefignation." 

Mr. Wigram suggested, that it would be 
better for the hon. proprietor to allow the 
motion to stand as a potice for the next 
Court, 


Mr, Poynder observed, that that would 
be putting it off to too distant a day. He 
saw no objection to the motion being 
made at present, and would therefore 
press it. 

Sir C. Forbes, in seconding the mo- 
tion, observed, that it was but fair and 
reasonable, that the Court should be put 
in possession of all the documents con- 
nected with this subject. If they were 
now moved for, they would be ready at 
the next Court, and the proprietors 
would tlien see what course had been 
taken by the directors. 

The Deputy Chairman pointed out to 
the hon. jiroprietor the inconvenience of 
pressing motions of this kind without 
previous notice. He did not deny the 
right of the hon. proprietor to bring the 
motion on without notice ; but the usual 
piactice there, as well as in the House of 
Commons, was to give a notice. The 
motion, in itself, was not necessary, after 
the assurnnce he had given the hon. pro- 
prietor, that the subject out of which the 
i*esignation of Sir P. Maitland had arisen 
was under consideration. 

.Air. Poynder said, that if he allowed 
the motion to stand as a notice for the 
next (Jourt, it would, in tact, be delay- 
ing the prodiu’tion of the documents tor 
SIX months. He could not consent to so 
long a delay. 

Sir C. Forhes suggested, that the hon. 
proprietor might call a Special Court for 
the purpose of his motion. 

'J'he Depufi/ Chairman said, that the 
Court of Oil cctois had adopted no reso- 
lution on the subject to which the motion 
referred. He did not see what good could 
result Irom the jiroduction of such docu- 
ments us the motion called for. 

'I'lie motion having been read by the 
clerk — 

Mr. Strachan expressed a hope that 
the Court would accede to it. He wished 
to ask the lion, director in the chair, 
whether the resignation of Sir P. Mait- 
land had been accepted, and his successor 
appointed ? 

The Deputy Chairman said, that the 
appointment of commander-in-chief of 
the forces in India was in her Majesty, 
and it was usually confirmed by the Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Wiyrawsaid, that perhaps he could 
put the matter more fully to the hon. pro- 
prietor who asked the question. The 
appointment ot commander-in-chief of 
fhe (iueen’s troops in India was of course 
vested in her Majesty. The appointment 
of commander- m-chief of the Company s 
troops was in the Company ; but as a 
matter of policy and expediericy, the 
Company selected as coramander-in-chiet 
of its forces the officer who had been ap- 
pointed to the chief command of the 
Queen’s troops ; but the two appointments 
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did not necessarily vest in one person. 
They were distinct offices ; and though, 
tor convenience, now united, they might, 
if thought expedient, be at any time 
exercised by distinct persons. After the 
explanation that had been given, he would 
put it to the hon. proprietor, whether he 
would press n motion which might do 
harm, and could do no good. 

Mr, Poynder did not press his motion. 

PILGftIM'TAX. 

Mr. Poyiuhr moved — 

That a return be laid before this (’ourt, of the 
aunual amount of the tax on lulenms and wor- 
shippers attending the several temples of India (so 
far as the same can be ascertained), together with 
the amount of the annual outgoings, from the 
year Igia-l.l to the year lH:i(i-7. m the same form 
as such receipts and outgoings have been already 
returned from the year 1H12-1.1 to the year 1H27 tt, 

111 respect of the four temples of Juggernaut, tiya, 
Allali.ibad, and Tripelly, uiidir the following 
beads; the year; amount of tax collected; esta- 
blishment for collecting tax and collector; ex- 
penses of temple; buildings, repairs, and contin- 
gencies; total charges ; net receipts; and surplus 
expenditure (if any). 

The Deputy Chairman said, that direc- 
tions would he given in the proper quar- 
ters to prepare such a return. 

THE LATE BISHOP OF MADHAS. 

Mr. Strachan beggerl to call the atten- 
tion ot the Court for a few monient.s to a 
suhiect affecting tlie character ot a distin- 
guished and venerable prelate now no 
more, he alluded to the llight llev. Dr. 
(’orrie, late liisliop ot Madras. It would 
probably be in the recollection of the 
hon. deputy chairman and other inein- 
hers of the Court, tliat in the debate iii 
(hat Court in September last, on the sub- 
ject ot the memorial from IVIadras, allu- 
sion was made by an hon. baronet ( Sir C. 
Forbes; to the part taken with respect to 
that memorial, sent to the Governor of 
Madras by the late liishop Come ; and 
the hon. baronet, after speaking ot that 
excellent prelate in terms which left no- 
thing to desire in the way of eulogy, pro- 
ceeded to say, that “ he regretted the 
bishop liad not taken a different course ; 
for he was of opinion, that it would have 
been far better it liis lordship Imil sought 
a private and verbal communication with 
the Governor (Sir F. Adam) on the sub- 
ject.” Now he (Mr. Strachan) had re- 
ceived, by the last overland despatch 
from India, a letter from a friend, which 
would set the conduct of the right rev. 
prelate, with respect to the memorial, iu 
its true light. The hon. proprietor here 
read the letter, the writer of which, after 
adverting to the debate, and quoting the 
passage from the remarks ofSirC, Forbes, 
expre.ssed his regret that it was not known 
— or if known, not stated, so as to set 
the hon. baronet right — that the late right 
rev. prelate had sent a written commu- 
nication to the Governor, Sir F. Adam, 
in which he stated, that if the Govern- 


ment would take the matter up, be (the 
bishop) would not countenance the me- 
morial. To this the Governor made no 
reply whatever, nor did he take any no- 
tice of it. The memorial was then for- 
warded, and afterwards the right rev. 
prelate received an insulting letter from 
the Governor’s secretary, Mr. Cliamier. 
He (Mr. Strachan) felt it due to the cha- 
racter of that amiable and excellent pre- 
late, who had been for thirty years in the 
service of the Company, and who W'as 
universally respected and admired, except 
(as it would seem) in the Governor’s 
Council, to put this matter before the 
Court in its true light. 

Sir C. Forbes heard, with great satis- 
faction, that he had been mistaken as to 
the judgment exercised by the rev. pre- 
late. lie assured the hon. proprietor, that 
he did not make the remark referred to 
from any wish to prejudice the character 
ot that excellent prelate, whom all who 
knew’ respected ; bu»^ he thought it was 
not unreasonable to infer, that no private 
communication had been made by him to 
the Governor, fioin the fact, that no no- 
tice had been taken of any such commu- 
nication by the Goveinor. He regretted 
much that the right rev. prelate had been 
so uncouiteously treated. 

Mr. Strachan wished to know whether, 
in fact, any steps liad been taken by the 
Indian Government to carry out the 
orders which had been transmitted in the 
despatch of 1837, relative to certain col- 
lections ; and whether any despatch had 
recently been received on the subject ? 

'i'lie Deputy Chairman answered, that 
no despatch had been received on the 
subject since the last General Court; hut 
accounts were in progress in Bengal, &c. 

Mr. Strachan said, that only went to 
one part of those instructions, which re- 
lated to the buildings ; hut there was ano- 
ther (piestion, ot far more importance; 
and he wished to know whether any thing 
had been done relative to the compulsory 
attendance of European officers and sol- 
diers at idolatrous processions ^ Had any 
relief been given to Christian officers in 
that respect ? 

The Deputy Chairman said, that suli- 
jeet was under the consideration of the 
diroctoi«. 

Mr. Strachan wished to know whether 
the directors received returns relating to 
the proceedings and sentences of courts- 
martial held on any ol the native troops 
in India? 

The Deputy Chairman said, that such 
proceedings were not sent home ; but the 
sentences were. 

Mr. Strachan then gave notice, that on 
the next court, day, he would move that 
there be laid before the Court the inumtes 
ot a court-martial held on the 2d ot Octo^ 
her 1827, on a charge- touching the cha- 
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racter of u subadar of the light company 
of the 15th regt of Madras Native In- 
fantry. 

Sir Thomas Campbell, in reference to 
what luid fallen from the hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Strachan), with respect to Sir F. 
Adam, said, that as he was chairman of 
the Company when Sir F. Adam was ap- 
pointed to the presidency of Madras, he 
hoped the hon. proprietor would, as an 
act of justice to that oftieer, send him a 
copy of the letter vvJiich he had read to 
the Court. He had no doubt whatever, 
that the gallant officer would give a satis- 
factory explanation of the matter. In the 
mean time, he hoped the Court would 
suspend its opinion on the subject. 

Sir J. R. ('aruac said he was anxious, 
before the Court rose, to say a few words 
on the subject of the motion brought for- 
ward by the hon. projnietor (Mr. Poyn- 
der). 

Sir C. Forbes rose to order. The hon. 
director was too late : that subject had 
been dropped some time, and there was 
then no question before the Court. 

The Deputy Chairman said, he would 
raise a question, and moved, “ That the 
Court do now adjourn.” 

Sir J. iZ. C<xr«rtc,— “ Sir, I hope, as 
the lion, proprietor has made free use of 
my name, and indulged in several per- 
sonal allusions to me as chairman and 
director, I may be allowed to offer a few 
remark.s in my own defence, and that of 
those with whom I have had the honour 
to act in the Company’s service. It is 
not my intention, and it would be now 
out ot place, to follow the hon. proprietor 
into the detaihs into which he entered ; I 
shall confine my few remarks to some of 
his comments on the conduct of the di- 
rectois. Sir, I must say, that with the 
language of Christian charity on his Ups, 
he has thrown out the greatest vitupera- 
tions and abuse. He has called them the 
laughing-stock of Europe ; and threaten- 
ed them with the oppo.sition of the clergy 
4 )f England and Scotland, in order to 
force them into a course which they con- 
scientiously believe to be wrong.” 

Mr.Poi/nrfcr.— “ I rise to order. I did 
not say that the directors were the 
laughing-stock ot Euiope ; I only begged 
of them ‘ not to do that which would 
make them the laughing-stock of Eu- 
rope.’ ” 

Sir./. /e.Carnac.— “ I put it to any 
gentleman who heard the very free lan- 
guage of the hon. proprietor, whether 1 
am not fully warranted in saying, that it 
was greatly vituperative ; whether it was 
not altogether— as far as regarded the 
directors — deficient in that Christian 
charity which it professed^ The hon. 
proprietor said, that the directors had 
opposed theinsej^vea to the extension of 
ecclesiastical eateblisTinttntb in India : so 


- The late Bishop of Madras^ [Auc, 

far, however, was that from being the 
case, that in the past year, they extended 
those establishments. One would sup. 
pose, from the language of the hon. pro- 
prietor, that the directors had no inte- 
rest whatever in promoting the welfare of 
India. The hon. proprietor did not advert 
to the efforts of the directors to extend 
education in India. He did not allude 
to the progress it had already made there. 
No ; but he dwelt with great energy on 
the errors of the directors ; the most 
heinous ot which was, that they con- 
scientiously opposed themselves to what 
they conscientiously believed would be 
greatly detrimental to the best interests 
of India. Sir, I assert, without hazard 
of much contradiction, save that of the 
hon. jiropiietor himself, that these re- 
peated discussions of religious questions 
coimcctcd with India not only tend to 
retard the progress of Christianity in that 
country, but also to defeat the object 
which the hon. proprietor himself has in 
view, {Hear, hear! and cries of No, no / 
from Mr. Poynder.) The hon. proprie- 
tor may say “ No,” but I repeat my 
assertion. I say, that we are as anxious 
as the hon. proprietor can be, to promote 
the extension of Christianity in India ; 
but we differ from him as to the mode in 
which it can be best effected. We know 
the people ol India better than he does; 
and we therefore resist the hon. proprie- 
tor’s attempt to force us into a course 
which we believe would be not only inju- 
rious to the progress of Christianity, but 
would lead besides to the most disastrous 
consequences. This is a question winch 
should be left in the hands of the execu- 
tive.” 

Mr. Poynder. — We do not think so.” 

Sir J. R. Carnac. — “ I W’ill not be thus 
interrupted, and I expect from the hon. 
proprietor the same courteous attention 
which I gave to him. If the great body 
of the proprietors should join in that 
opinion, if they think that tlie present 
executive are not fit and proper persons 
for their functions, they can very easily 
replace them. Sir, I must say, that, how- 
ever well meant his object, and however 
good his intentions, the hon. proprietor 
has come here with over- heated zeal to 
talk about matters of w'hich he knows 
very little. The hon. proprietor, imac' 
(juainted with India, or with the habits 
and feelings of its people, is endeavour- 
ing, I repeat, to lorce us into a course 
which, in our consciences, we believe to 
be wrong. Sir, I know that this subject 
will be agitated in another jilace ; but 1 
have no doubt whatever, that, in the re- 
sult, the ’Directors will hold that situa- 
tion in the opinion of the country which 
their good government of India entitles 
them to hold.” {Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Strachan said, that the hon. pfo- 
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prietor (Mr. Poynder) was not the only 
one who held that the Government should 
take some step on the subject to which 
his motion referred. What the hon. di- 
rector was pleased to call over-heated 
zeal, WM a feeling shared by him in com- 
mon with a very large portion of the 
community, and did not deserve to be so 
termed, as far as the hon. proprietor was 
concerned, who only asked the directors 
to do that which they themselves ad- 
mitted in principle. All he asked was, 
that some step should be taken in ad- 
vance 0 !i this question, and when that 
was done, all agitation on the subject 
would cease. 

Mr. Twining said, if he understood the 
state of the case rightly, it was, that the 
directors were in communication with 
the Government on the question. As 
grave and heavy charges had been made 
against the directors on this point, he 
thought it should go forth to the country, 
that the Government and the directors 
were us anxious to forward the great 
object to which the motion referred as 
any others could be. He trusted that a 
(li^cus.sion, in which he regretted that so 
many charges were made against the di- 
lectors, would not close without this 
understanding. {Hear, hear !) 

fiir C. For/ves observed, that the bon. 
director (Sir J. R. Carnae)had spoken ol 
an extension of eeclesiastical establish- 
ments in India. That might be so, as 
far as tlie Church of f^ngland was con- 
cerned; but be wished to ask whether 
the directors w'cre not curtailing the 
estalihshment, and reducing the salaries of 
the clergy of the Scotch Church in India ? 

'I'lie Heputij Chairman . — “ No such re- 
ductions have been made.” 


Sir C. Fotbes.-^** I am glad to hear it. 
I W'ontd now, Sir, beg to ask one ques- 
tion more before the Court adjourns. I 
understand that an Indian prince, the 
Nawaiib of Oude, who has recently ar- 
rived in this country, has sent a memo- 
rial to the Board of Control— or, I beg 
his pardon. I should rather say, to Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse—for he is, in effect, 
the Board of Control — as Buonaparte 
said of his senate, “I am the Senate.” 
That memorial, I am informed, has not 
been answered or noticed in any way. I 
understand, also, that the prince has 
sent a memorial to the Court of Direc- 
tors. I wish to know whether any an- 
swer has been given, or is intended to be 
given to it?” 

The Deputy Chairman . — “ The consi- 
deration of the memorial of the individual 
alluded to is in progre.ss ” 

Mr. gave notice, that he should 
move, at the next General Court— 

That the several memorials of the clergy and 
laity of Huntingdon and its vicinity, and of Nor- 
wich and Its vicinity, addressed to the Court of 
Proprietors of Kast-Imlia Stock, and presented at 
the Quarterly Court of the 2Uth of June ItUS, be 
taken into coiibideration. 

The Couit then (at five o’clock) ad- 
journed. 

July 13. 

A Special ('ourt of Proprietors was 
held this day, witli reference to the reso- 
lution of the 20th June, for the purpose 
of further considering the Bill hetore Par- 
liament relative to natives of India con- 
tracting for labour to he performed without 
the territories of the East- 1 ndla ('’ompany. 

Owing to the length of the [ireceding 
debate, we must defer a report of this till 
next month. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Loiius, July 24<. 

Idolatry in Lidia. — I'lie Bishop of 
Bxeter presented a petition from Wing- 
field against the encouragement of idolatry 
ill India, by the attendance of civil and 
military servants of the East-India Com- 
pany at Hindu and Mahomedan ceremo- 
aies. It was not his intention on this 
occasion to enter into the subject, because 
it was probable that, in another session of 
Parliament, the whole question would be 
i>rought under the consideration of the 
legislature. The right rev. prelate pre- 
sented a similar petition from Exeter. 

Viscount Meboume observed, that, 
^fien, on a former occasion, a question 
''as put to him relative to this matter, he 
had stated that the subject was under the 


serious consideration of her Majesty's 
Government- lie had now to state that 
it was the intention of Government to 
issue such order.s to the authorities in 
India on this subject as would, he hoped, 
satisly the most scrupulous minds. 

The Bishop of Exeter expressed the 
great gratification which he felt, and 
which he was sure would be felt by many, 
at the communication made by the noble 
viscount. 

House or Commons, Judy 2L 

Expedition to the Persian Gulf. Sir S. 
Canning put a question to the President 
of Board of Control. It had been known 
to commercial men, that an expedition, 
composed of several armed vessels, and 
having on board 500 or 600 men, com- 
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manded by Col. Sherrlff, had sailed from 
Bombay to the Persiuu Gulf. The only 
conceivable ol>ject of such an expedition 
roust have reference to Bushire, the most 
important port belonging to Persia on the 
Persian Gulf, or to the island of Karak, 
in the neighbourhood of that place. As 
both iKjlonged to Persia, it was obvious 
that an expedition sent with the view of 
taking possession of any of those places 
must involve us in hostilities with that 
power. It was therefore very iinportairt 
to those who were connected with the 
trade of the country, to know if the expe- 
dition Nvas directed to objects of a kind 
likely to be attended with that conse- 
quence. 

Sir J. Hohhouse stated, that it was true 
that a small expedition had sailed from 
Bombay for the head of the Persian Gulf, 
consisting of a frigate, a brig, two steamers, 
and a Government transport, having on 
board about 500 sepoys. The expedition 
had been sent to that quarter in conse- 
quence of a despatch received from the 
Governor-general of India by the Gover- 
nor of Bombay, in which it was stated 
the reason why the Governor-general 
thought it advisable to send such an ex- 
pedition. 'i'he East- India Company had 
a resident at Bushire ; they had a resident 
at Bagdad ; an important experiment had 
lately been tried in order to ascertain 
whether the navigation of the Euphrates 
was practicable ; our commercial relations 
with that part of the world had become 
much more extensive than formerly. It 
was in consequence ot the political state 
of Central Asia, that the Governor-general 
had thought it requisite, for the protection 
of British interests, to send that expedi- 
tion. He declined to say any thing further 
than that the expedition had sailed, in 
consequence of instructions Irom the Go- 
vernment at home and the Governor- 
general of India. 

Sir S. Canning inquired whether the 
expedition was sent merely tor general 
purposes, or with a specific object. 

Sir J, Hobhouse feared that Ins duty 
would not permit him to give any other 
answer than that he had already given. 
He trusted, when the proper time ariived, 
that Parliament and the public would 
think the Governor general of India per- 
fectly justified in the course he had taken. 

Mr Hume, wished to know if the 
British ambassador at the court of Persia 
had left that court, and if it was in con- 
sequence of his having left, and circum- 
stances which afterwards occurred, that 
the expedition had been sent ? 

Lord Palmerston replied, that the last 
despatch be hiid received from Mr. 
M‘ Neill, was dpted from tlie Shah’s 
camp, biWbre Herat. 

Remwal of Ifatives ef India . — Sir U. 
Peel wished to ask the President of the 


Board of Control, was it his opinion tliat 
the Governor general of India in Council 
had full authority to prevent the convey, 
ance of natives of India out of the country 
for the purpose of being employed in other 
colonial settlements of her Majesty, as for 
instance, the West-Indies? ihhe Gover- 
nor-generul had that complete authority, 
was it the intention of Government, with 
his concurrence, to pass an order positively 
prohibiting tins conveyance for the period 
of two years, or any other definite time, 
in order that the whole subject might re- 
ceive the consideration to which it was 
entitled? 

St\T J. Hohhouse said, in his opinion, 
there could be no doubt that the Gover- 
nor-general in Council had the power of 
making laws for India, subject to the con- 
trol of the Home Government; and, 
therefore, if the purpose mentioned could 
be effected by an Act of Parliament, it 
could be effected equally by an edict of 
the Governor-generul. With respect to 
the other part of the qiieslion, he had to 
state, that in consequence of the views 
taken by Government, m which they 
were confirmed by the general opinion of 
the house, it was the intention of the 
Court of Directors, to lose no time in i.s- 
suing an order tor the purpose mentioned 
by the right lion, gentleman. 

July 27. 

Idolatry in India . — In reply to a ques- 
tion from Mr. Baines, whether there was 
any intention to enforce the observance of 
the Court of Diiectois’ despatch ol Ib'id, 
respecting attendance on idolatrous wor- 
ship ill British India, 

Sir J. Hobhouse said, that he should 
make a point ot using the discretion with 
which he was invested as President of the 
India Board, so as to ensure the sending ol 
sueh a despatch to India as would render 
it impossible for any ot tbc functionaries 
there to mistake. He would take care 
that such a despatch should be scut as the 
most tender consciences would be perfect- 
ly satisfied with. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

inOLATRV IN IND1.V. 

On the 12tli of June, a large and ro- 
.spcctuble meeting was held at Liverpool, 
to petition Parliament on the subject of 
deriving a revenue from idolatry in India, 
and compulsory attendance upon heathen 
ceremonies. The meeting uas held pur- 
suant to a resolution agreed to at the late 
anniversary meeting of the Church Mis- 
sionary Association. Adam Hodgson, 
ICsq.jWas called to the chair, and ad- 
dressed the meeting in a long and able 
speech, characterising the subject which 
had called them together as one of very 
deep importance, involving not only the 
religious character of this country, but the 
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leligous liberty of a large class of their 
fellow-countrymen; and pointing out the 
objections to British connexion with the 
practices of paganism. Several resolu- 
tions were then passed condemnatory of 
the obstacles thrown in the way of the 
propagation of the Gosjiel by the encou- 
ragement openly given to idolatry by the 
Government of British India, in defiance 
of the despatch of tlie Court ot Directors 
ot February 1833, and of the connivance 
of the Court at this violation. A petition 
to Parliament was agreed to, and a sub- 
scription list was opened for a testimonial 
to Sir Peregrine Maitland. 

STEAM-COMMUNICATION. 

In p. 207, we have given extracts of a 
letter from the Steam Committee at Ben- 
gal to the Home Committee, relative to 
Captain Grindlay : It is hut justice to 
this gentleman to publish the letter from 
the Home (Committee to that of Bengal, 
which has since come into our hands: 

“ In communicating to you the line of 
proceeding which we liave deemed it pro- 
per to adojit, we feel confident that you 
will give us credit for having acted solely 
from a desire to serve the interests in- 
trusted to our care, and from a reluctance 
to inflict an unmerited iiijuiy on any one. 
We have felt bound to exoriise iii the 
ease of Caj)t. Grindlay that discretion 
wliich IS necessary to render our services 
of any value. 

“ On the receipt of your letter, Capt. 
Grindlay sent us a tender of Jus resigna- 
tion ; but this tender, utter witnessing on 
the spot the ciieigy and consistency ot his 
exeitioiis to promote the extended coin- 
inunication by Steam with all the Presi- 
dencies, the sincerity of wliicli we liad not 
tlie least reason to duulit, we did not feel 
om selves justified in accepting it; and in 
leqiiesting Cajit. Grindlay to continue the 
duties which he has hitherto discharged, 
we w ere actuated not more by a sense ot 
^vlmt appeared to us to he due to him, 
than by a conviction that, in so doing, 
\\c should best serve the cause whieli 
you have entiusted to us as its lepresen- 
tiitives 111 Great Britain. 

“ We have the honor, &c. 

Wm. Bentinck, 

Jas. Mackillop, 

G. G. H. Laju’em. 

W M. Chaw i OIU), 

T. F. M, 'Fur ION.'* 

“ J^ondoiiy \bth February, 18f38.” 

J’lie following remarks upon the cor- 
icsporidence between Cajitains Grindlay 
iuid Barber appear in the Bombay Gazette^ 

“ Fioni the letters before us, Capt. 
Bai her appears to have got Iiimselt into 
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a dilemma, for never was there a defence 
so wretchedly managed as that with which 
he has endeavoured to rebut the state- 
naents of his rival. His replies are shuf- 
fling and evasive, unintelligible in argu- 
ment, and totally destitute of point as 
regards the question brought under dis- 
cussion. The letters of Capt Grindlay 
are, on the other hand, manly, straight- 
forward, and perfectly to tlie purpose. 
They do not, like those of Capt. Barber, 
harp upon strained interpretations, magnify 
shadows into substances, or, to suit an 
end, fritter away truths into airy fictions. 
They grapple with every difficulty, con- 
front every accusation, and fearlessly ex- 
pose every fallacy. They furnish a com- 
plete exposure of the means which have 
been at work to undermine Capt. Grind- 
lay’s reput<ition, and afford a triumphant 
vindication of his integrity. In fact, after 
perusing these letters, there cannot exist 
on the mind of any man who understands 
two consecutive words of English, any 
doubt as to the unwearied zeal with which 
^apt. Grindlay has devoted himself to 
the interests of his •.onstituents, and the 
aidour with which lie has ever advocated 
the cause entrusted to his care. 

“ A short lime ago. the correspondence 
between Capt. Grindlay and Lord Wm. 
Bentinck apiieured before the public, which 
was in itself a comiilctc vindication of the 
former fiom the aspersions which had 
been cast upon his character; and yet no 
steps had been taken to retract the cen- 
sure which was passed upon him : a sense 
of justice ought to urge the Calcutta 
committee to atone for the evil they have 
done, by as publicly reinstating Capt. 
Grindlay In the good opinion of the world, 
as they cast a stigma upon him, by pub- 
licly announcing a withdrawal of their 
confidence. It is incumbent also upon 
those jouinals which have given currency 
to tlio calumny, to circulate as widely as 
possible its contiudiction. For ourselves, 
we sincerely congratulate Capt. Grindlay 
on his victoiy, and feel assured that whe- 
ther (he amende is made to him or not, the 
parties by \^ln)m it ought to bo awarded 
imist be ashamed ot the step they have 
taken, and repent ot the precipitancy with 
which, without inquiry, they condemned 
the conduct ot a gentleman who, by in- 
con testi hie evidence, has always been the 
able, the consistent, the uncompromising 
advocate ot the interests entrusted to his 
charge.” 

NAVIGATION OF THE EUPHRATES. 

Extracts from lettefs from Capt. John 
Croft Hawkins, of the Indian navy ; — 

“ Steamer Euphrates, Hillali, 
21th May, 1K38. 

“ I wnite just to inform you that we 
have successfully passed tlie Lenjluom 

(2 N) 
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Marshes, the mo.«!t difficult part of the 
iiavij^ation between Bussorah and Bales; 
it is 350 miles from the former, which we 
have accomplished in si\ days. It was 
not without dilliculty and hard labour we 
Biieceeded in passing the tortuous wind- 
ings, and frequent strong rushes and 
eddies, of the river in those eelehraunl 
marshes. Tlie voyage will be accomplish- 
ed, I hope, in ten or twelve days more.” 

“ Steamer Euphrates, Hit, on the lliver 
Euplirute.s, May 30. 

“ We left Hillah on the 25th and re- 
ceived letteis lioin Col. Taylor a few 
miles from thence; the messenger having 
discerned the steamer’s smoke a long way 
off, rode directly towards u«. You will he 
glad to hear we have ariived thus lar, and 
between Hilla and this, have been navi- 
gating a broad and heaiitihil river, with 
slight impediments only, such as caused 
delay — viz. gctlitig on mud flats once or 
twice, and getting off again witJiout injury, 
and with only a little detention, thanks to 
being strongly manned and the power of 
steam, which can be used in backing off, 
and otherwise by being under the neces- 
sity of frequently stopping for wood, being 
some three hours each time taking it on 
hoard, and being of an indifferent quality, 
not steaming so fast as when burning coal. 
1 mention all tMs tfiat you may sec the 
obstacles we have overcome, and timt yet 
we have been no very long time riiimiug 
upwards of 5(.)0 miles against a rapal 
current in some jilaces veiy dillicult, 
and only stca rung twelve hours in the 
twemy-tuiir. The river in most places 
broad and deep, in some of the bends 
nearly a mile wide, the scenery varying, 
at times beautiful — essentially (i.istoral. 
We have lately passed through a country 
fertile in the extieme, iiihahit d by the 
Delaim tube ol .Arabs. 'I’he crops of 
corn are just reaped, and gatheied in 
large circular ricks : they employ four and 
five horses in treading out the giam. Some 
of the wheat is still standing. Flocks of 
sheep, herds of cattle, and lart^e .studs ol 
^lie finest horses ; the population exten- 
sive, and apparently most happy; num- 
bers running to the banks to see us pass, 
playing on pipes, dancing, laughing, clap- 
ping their hands, and shouting for joy- 
men, women, and cliildren. Such arc the 
inhabitants of the verdant hanks of the 
swift and silvery Euphrates, as, often 
changing its course, it brings to view the 
vast and ancient nuns of other times, and 
their accompanying desolation, on the one 
hand, wdiile, on tiie other, is discovered 
the simple habitation of tlie Arab, half 
shrouded by the fig and pomegranate tree, 
and sheltered from the fierce rays of the 
sun by the graceful date-palm This sce- 
nery, such as dcsciibcd, is in keeping with 
its past«)rHl and picturesquely clad inluihi- 
tunt-s — the men in flowing robes, resem- 


bling the Roman toga, with a coif covering 
their heads, in wliich is mingled a nnniher 
of brilliant colours, among which, bright 
yellow, green, and scarlet predominate, 
with either a spear or club in their hand, 
or as frequently mounted on tlieir beauti- 
ful mares and horses, fully armed with 
sword, spear, and .‘-hield ; the women, 
(many of wliom have great pretensions to 
beauty) die.ssed m 1oo.sp garments of blue, 
red, gieen, or bright yellow (the second of 
these colours only worn by the virgins or 
uninairied females), serve to call to mind, 
by their free and unstudied attitudes, 
figures mentioned in the Scrijitures, or 
more poetically dcsciihed in Piior’s Solo- 
mon You can leadily imagine these scenes 
are decfily interesting. 

“ I should think a speculation in trade 
M ould answer extremely w ell up and down 
this river: there aie many productions 
ovei looked— wool the principal. Many of 
the fleeces are beautifully white, and of a 
texture finer than I have ever seen be- 
fore ; they make superb cloaks of them, 
delitately woven, and richly ornamented. 
Naphtha is a natural production from 
springs, and to be had for the trouble of 
taking it. Bitumen, ghee or butter, in 
large quantities; tallow of the purest and 
^^hltest kind, made from the sheep’s tails; 
all kinds ot giain in profusion, and horses 
of the finest breed. The plan for the Com- 
pany to aduj)t would he to engage agents 
to collect produce at the towns above 
Ikigdad; to have a steamer constantly 
plying hetuceii Bussorah and Bagdad, 
and once a year, dining the inundation, to 
proceed up to Bales, with a suitable boat 
III tow', to take in light cargoes and pas- 
sengers. as well us on boaid the steamer, 
eoiisisting of \aluahle.s, such as peails, 
jewels, shawls, treasuie, which goes up 
annually at a vast expense and insecurely, 
and then to bring down on rafts or boat-s, 
built expressly lor the purpose, in tow of 
the steamer, under her protection, thecol- 
le<*ted produce of the country. For sucli a 
scheme, no particular outlay would be re- 
quisite; indeed, for trial, the present ves- 
sel would suffice to try the sale of our 
mamifaetuies, and the value of the returns; 
and 1 sliGuld not hesitate to embark a third 
of my money in it, so certain am I it would 
succeed.” 

( OOLIES Oa nilANOARS. 

'riie Demarara papers notice the arrival 
at CJeorgc-town and Berhice, ot the 
Whitby and the flespeius from Calcutta, 
with cargoes ol ('oulies, of whom the 
former bail on board 270, and the latter 
17.5, inclusive of six women and eleven 
childien. The house of Henley, Dowson, 
and Bestel, of Calcutta, have addressed a 
ciicular to We.st-India planters, in which, 
it is stated that, during tlie last two years 
they have procured and shipped upwards 
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of 5,000 free agricuUural labourers for the 
Mauritius The cost of those sent to the 
Mauritius is stated to have amounted to 
Rs. 100 per man, in which are compribc-d 
six months’ lulvance of wages, provisions, 
and water lor the voyage, clotliuig, com- 
misdon, passage, and all incidental charges. 
The expense tor the West- Indies is, of 
course, calculated at a larger sum, from 
the greater length of the voyage, and from 
the superior kind of arrangements necos- 
saiy tor the health and comfort ot the pas- 
sengers. Takmgintoconsulerationall these 
matters, the firm calculate the outlay at 
Us 210 per man, dolnered in the West- 
Indies. six months’ wages in udsance, and 
the other necessaries before emnnemted 
inclusive. The whole rate of chaigc at 
wliich these labourers can bo (‘iigagcd <ind 
bound for five years belore embarking, k 
stated, cornprehcruling all charges, voyage 
out and hack, clothing and victualling, at 
i- 1. 9s. (3d. ])cr month for the whole tcim 
to the planter. 

SWAN lUVUil I'KODIJCK 

A vessel has arrived m England liom 
Swan River, laden with wool, oil, ami 
timber, exclusively the pro(lu(•(lou^ of tlie 
colony. This is the ^Il^t uistance since tiie 
establishment ol the eoluiiy. 

M'!' A M Ml ON riir N n i-. 

The Couit of Dhcetum ot the East- 
India Company have oidcitMl an non 
steamer and tug tor the trauspoii ol 
mails, pa>sengcis, ami coals, up tlie Nile 
to Cairo. 

OVKHlANn LLlTLK^. 

A (juestion of some irioiiient i'* niidcr 
eonsidciation at the Eo^t-olhee, wheUiei, 
ni the transmission ol tiic Idteistoi Eg>pt 
and India by a coiitinenlal lonte, wlin li 
seems on all h.niils to he higlily pietci.ible 
to the Mcditenani'.in jiackct line, ihey 
should he under the charge ot the Ficnch 
or of the Austrian goveinment — by the 
way of IMaiseillcs or of Trieste.— Ti/aes- 

KNIGIITUOOJ). 

Her Mnje.sty has conferred the honour 
of knighthood on the following otficcis of 
the Kast-India Company’s service -. 

Major-General Jeffery Urendergast. 

Major William Lloyd. 

Major Edw. A. Campbell, C. B, 

BREVET PROMOTIONS. 

War- Office, July 3, 1838.— Her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to appoint the fol- 
lowing officers to take rank, hy brevet, as 
uiidermcntionod. The commissions to 
be dated 28th June 1838 - 

To hr Grnrrah in (he Arm\/ 
t'leut. Generals— 

'-nr rh<)iri.is Saumarez. 

t'ainpbell Callander 


John Stratford Saunders. 

Sir Warren Marinadukc Peacocke, K.C. 

Jolin Pare. 

Sir Charles Wale, K.C.R. 

Sir John Orinsby V.indeleur, O.C.B 
Chi'tles Pye Dou^jlas. 

Robcil Browne Clayton. 

Al( xander J<»hii Goldie. 

Sir Roger Hale .sheaffe, Bart. 

Hon. Sir Alex.-nider Onff; 

.•'ir Butane Shaw Donkin, K.C.B. 

William Kden. 

Sir Geo. Towiishcml Walker, Bart., O.C.B 
Sir John Hainiltuti Dalryinple, Bart. 

Samuel Hawker. 

To be Lieut. Generalt m the Arm)/. 

Mator General*,— 

.s.imuel Brown. 

Dluiiis Herbert. 

John llo^s. 

Hon. Sir Henry King, K.C.B. 

Sir William 'rhointon, K.C.B. 

Sir John Ma< ilonald, K C.H. 

Sir Clurks I ran, K.C.B. 

Hon John Bruee Iticliurd O’Ne il. 

Amhony s.ilvm. 

Aiuhoiiv Wulhh. 

Sir William Jolnision, K.C.B 
!• ram 1 -, Ni wherry. 

D miei Blommart. 

Sir .losepli Siratoi). 

liulil Hon, Sir Ktiward Bl.tkeney, K.C U 
Si) J,uii(.s( Inrlfs, D.iUi'.ic, 

'^ir John Ma< li .ni, K.C.B. 

Sir ItKliard Dowins Jatkson, K.C.B. 

Sir riunii.is Hawker. 

‘-irtiei-ege \iigiiMvis t,menljn. 

Sir ColmCamiibfll, K C 11. 

Mr John WiImiii, K C.B. 

SirSuiniel l-'oi.l Wliittingliam, K C B 
Sir John ( olhoine, G C.B. 

Sir Aiihihild ('ami)liell, Bart., G C.B 
Sir 'riiomts M'M ilnvn, Bait., K.C B, 

Sir \Kxaiulcr VVo idJord, K.C.B. 

Sir Thom. IS Arhuthnot, K.C.B. 

Mr lit my tieihriek Boiivine, K.C.B 
Cord John Ihiigliervli, K C B. 
laird l-'M /toy James i I cm y Somerset, K.C B. 
Lord-t hailts Soi,iirs,t;t Manners, K.C.B. 

To hr Major Generals in the Army. 
Colonels — 

Henry D’Ojly, Grenadier Foot Guards. 

Sir Fiaiicis Hastings Doyle, Bart., Ii.p. .'i4th Ft 
W illi.iin Gray, hall-pay 1st Foot. 

Kdwaid Dai lev, olsl Foot. 

W illiam Viiueiit Huinpeseh, h p. unatl.'iehed. 

S r (iioigc Ti'fsd.de, halt-pay unattailied. 

<. Ill wtophtr llaimllon, h7lh Foot. 

Giolge J.imes Uecies, h.ilt-jiay 27lh Foot, 
lion Henry Murray, h.p. llttli Light Drags 
Hon. Lnuoln .stauliope, h.p. unattached. 
JohnCiity, h.ilt-pay 5ih Foot, 

Alexandir Caiiuroii. h.p Greek Idglit Inf. 

Sir Janas Wilsf-n, K.C.B., Ii.p. 4)lth Foot. 

Sir Uemy Watson, h.p I'ortiigiitse service. 
Kdward VV.ilker, halt |i.iy (Kith Fool. 

I’liomas Ktaii-,, 7dth Foot. 

To hr Colonels tu the Army, 

Lieut. Colonels — 

John Xlexaiider Mem, 74th Foot. 

Alex.indti Wcddeibuin, Coldstream Gum ds. 
Peter Dumas, Ii.p. 4th West-India Regt. 
Mlldtnay Fane, .Wth Foot. 

John Martin, half-p.iy unatlarhed. 

(Jeorge Henry Hewetl, hall-pay unattached. 
Charles Wyndham, half-pay utmtlathed. 

Henry Karl of Uxbridge, h.p. unattached. 
Hon. Henry 11. Hiilehiiison, h.p. unattached. 
Sir James Maxwell Wallace. 5lh Dr.liuards, 
Hon. John Finch, half-pay unattached. 

James Lindsay, half-pay unalt,.chcd. 

Win, George Mtairc, naif-pay unatt.iched. 

S.r Augustus Fred. D’Este, h p. unattached. 
J.iines Camphell, tDlh Foot. 

William Ccehraiie, h.p. unattached. 

Henry Sum* rset, half pay Cape Corps. 
Nieholas Wodehon.se, riOth Fixit. 

Hot lor M‘Lamc, half-pay unattached. 

Henry Karl of Darlington, h.p. unattached. 
Geo. Augustus Wether.ill, Ut Foot 
John M'Caskill, Otii Foot. 

John C.>ner, 1st Fool 
James Simpson, ‘2'Jtli Foot 
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Jame« Frederick Love, ?3d Foot, 
lion. George Anson, half-pay unattached. 
Duncan M'Gregor, 93d Foot. 

Edward Warner, half-pay 26th Foot. 

Nicholas Hamilton, inspecting fleld-oflicer. 
James Dennis. 3d Foot. 

Matthew Gregory Blake, h.p. Cape Corps. 
CharlesA. F. Bentinck, Colilstr. Foot Guards. 
Robert Henry Sale, 13th Foot. 

Henry Lane, half-pay unattached. 

John Gregory Bauingardt, 2d Foot. 

Robert Nickle, on a particular service. 

Daniel Falla, half-pay unattached. 

Sir Henry George Macleod, h u. unattached. 
Sampson StawcII, 12th Light Dragoons. 

Chas. George James Arbuthnot, 72d Foot. 
Thomas Valiant, 4uth Foot. 

Chesborough Grant Falconar, 22d Foot 
Richard England, 41st Fimt. 

Charles Middleton, half-pay unattached. 
Beaumont Lord Hotham, h.p. unattached. 
Joseph Paterson, on a parlu ular service. 
Edward Wildman, 6th Dragiam Guards. 

To be Lieut. Colonels in the Amiy. 
Majors— 

David Graham, half pay r>6th Foot. 

John Algeo, 6th F(K)t. 

Peter Edwards, half-pay unattached. 

W. F. Williams, on a pait.cular service. 

Wm. Cartwright, half pay unattaihed. 

John Garland, half-pay unattached. 

Robert Fraser, half-pay !)3d Foot. 

Rlcnard Weld Hartstonge, h.p. unattached. 
Hardrofis R. Saundersoii, h.p. un.ittaclied. 
William Parry Vale, half-pay un.ittaihcKl. 
Donald Unpinart, 3!)tli Foot. 

Charles Hervey Smith, half-pay 4(>th Foot 
William Henry Newton, h.p. unattached. 
Nicholas Lawson Darrah, i>7th regt. 

Melville Glemc, (lOth regiment. 

Arthur Gore, half-pay unattached. 

William Wilkinson, 4!)lh Foot. 

George Marshall, Il2il Poot. 

David Goodstriaii, half-pay unattached. 

LoftUh Ow(>ii, half-pay unatt.uhed. 

Pringle Taylor, halt-pay un.ittarheil. 

James Altrcd .Schreibti, h.p, unattached 
Charles Levnigc, 71st Foot. 

Robert Wincliestcr, ‘L'd toot. 

Henry Dundas Campbell, h.p. unattaclu'd. 
James Wood, half-pay imatladurl. 

William Fredeiuk Tiiihiig, h p unattached, 
Andrew Clarke, 4(itfl Foot. 

Stephen Holmes, half-pay unatl.aihed. 

Henry Herbert M.anncis, :i7ih Foot. 

To he Majut s in the Army . 

Captains— 

JohnDonainy, Cth Foot. 

Thomas James Adair, 67th Fmif. 

.Sam, Uoliinson Warren, ti.'illi Foot. 

Richard Manners, .'ipth Foot. 

James Tomlinson, 11th Light Dragoons 
Jeremiah Cowper, IJlthFoo.. 

Henry Keane Uloonificld, 11th Foot. 

Barton Parker Browne, 11th Light Drags. 
Henry Bond, 3d Light Dragoons. 

John Birtwhistlc, 32d Foot. 

Arthur Myers, 22d Foot. 

James T. Moore, 67th Fixit. 

Jamc*s H. .Serjeant-son, .'Hlth Foot. 

Walter Hams, 5th Foot. 

Horace Suckling, DOlh Foot. 

Ambrose Spong, doth Foot. 

William Fraser, 43d Foot. 

John Clarke, 66th Foot. 

John Stoyte, 24th Foot. 

James Spence, 31st Foot. 

James Algeo, 77th Foot. 

Andrew Snape Haniond Alpin, ftlth Foot. 
James Hutchinson, 21si Foot. 

Francis Williams Dillon, 18th Foot. 

Isaac Richardson, 11th Foot. 

Robert Browne, 16th Foot. 

William Cannon, 97th Foot. 

Richard Tatton, 77th Foot. 

James Jackson, 57th Foot. 

G. F. O. O’Connor, ysth regt. 

James Cre^h, 86th Foot. 

Edward Johnstone, 50lh Foot. 

William A. Rlach, 79th Foot. 

Thomas Nickoll, 1st Foot. 

Wm. Hwiry Arthure, .')6th Foot. 

Thomas L'Estrange, 36th Fool. 


Wm. Blndon, Newfoundland VCL fornix 
Freiierick Campbell Montgomery, 50th Foot. 
William Thomas Hunt, 85th Foot. 

Nicholas Palmer, 56th Foot. 

Thomas James Galloway, 33d Foot* 

Joseph Robert Haines, 95th Foot. 

Charles Bailiic Brisbane, 34th Foot. 

John Lewis Black, 63d Foot. 

Charles Douglas, 9th Foot. 

Charles Hastings Doyle, 24th Foot, 

Walter White, Town Major of Dublin, 

Richard Westmore, 33<1 Foot. 

Thomas Wood, Grenadier Foot Guards. 

Manley Power, 86th Foot. 

William Henry Law, 83d Foot. 

James M'yueen, 1.5th Light Dragoons. 

Charles Hall, 1st Life Guards. 

Harman Jeffares, Newfoundland Vet. Comps. 
Edward Thorp, 89th Foot. 

William .Sadleir, .58th regt. of Foot. 

John l.nwrenson, 17th Light Dragoons. 

Richard Hoit, 81st Foot. 

John Dalzell, 16th Foot. 

Hunter Ward, 48lh Foot. 

Alex. H. Armstrong, Cape Mounted Riflemen. 
Hartourt Master, 4th Light Dragoons. 

Henry Wmeheombe llarilc-y, 8th Foot. 

Joseph Swinburne, 83d Foot. 

James M‘l)ouall, 2d I. ife Guards. 

Edward Twopeny, 78th Foot. 

Geoige Carpenter, 41st Foot. 

George Wh.mncll, 33d Foot- 
Daniel Fr.iser, 42d Regiment. 

Alexander Hut h.in, 77th Regiment. 

Geoige Hog.iith, 261 h Fool. 

William 'rham, 33d Foot. 

Diigald M'Nicol, 1st FiMit. 

John Crofton Peddie, 21st Foot. 

Richard Willmgton, 84th Foot, 

1‘etcr Chcape, ‘ipth 1-oot. 

John Alexander Forbes, ‘)2d Foot, 

Alexander M'Leod, Idst Foot. 

Charles .Smith, 20th Foot. 

Clurles Highmore Potts, IDtli Foot. 

Fr.uicis Westenr.i, .5lh l')ragoon Guards 

War-Officey July 3, — llrr Ma- 

jesty has been pleased to appoint the lol- 
lowinj; oflkcTS of the Royal Artillery and 
Royal En^nneers To take rank, by brevet, 
as umlei mentioned. Cominis.sions to bear 
date 2Htli June 1838. — 

To be Grnnfils m the At my, 

Lieut. Generals— 

John M.iekclcan, Rojal Engineers. 

George V\ ilson, Royal Artillery. 

To he Lieut. Generals In the Army. 

Ma|or Genei.ds — 

.Sir Josi'ph M.irleaii, Royal Artillery. 

Richard Dickinson, Royal Artillc'rv. 

Alexander A rinsiroiig, kite Royal Irish Artillery 
Homy Ev.itt, Royal EnguieerK. 

Sir r. William Mulcaster, Royal Engineers. 

To be Major Generals in the Army. 
('olonels— 

Foster Coulson, late Royal Irish Artillery, 
Hicliard Uniacke, late Royal Irish Artillery. 
George Irving, late Royal Irish Artillery. 

Sir John May, K.C.H., Royal Artillery. 

John Fox Burgoyne, Royal Engineers. 

To be Colonels in the Army. 

Lieut Colonels— 

Griffith George Lewis, Royal Engineers. 

Sir George Charles Hoste, Royal Engineers. 
George Judd Harding, Royal Engineers. 

John Ross Wnght, Royal Engineers. 

To he Lieut. Colonel in the Army. 

Major William Miller, Royal Artillery. 

To be Majors in the Army. 

Captains— 

Richard Burne Rawnsley, Royal Artillery. 
William Augustus Rayncs, Royal Artillery. 
Richard Hardinge, Royal Attillery. 

Joseph Hanwell, Royal Artillery, 

Robert Andrews, Royal Artillci7. 

Thomas Howard Fenwick, Rwal Engineer*- 
Lewis Alexander Hall, Royal Englneera. 

Patrick Yule, Royal Engineers. 
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OMne PMlIpots, Royal Engineer!. 

Charles Jasper Selwyn, Royal Engineers. 

Edmund Sheppard, Royal Artillery. 

'William Matthew Gossett, Royal Engineers. 

Daniel Bolton, Royal Engineers. 

Lewis S. B. Robertson, Koval Artillery. 

Walter Elphinstone Lock, Royal Artillery. 

Philip Sandilandi, Royal Artillery. 

Browne Willis, Royal Artillery. 

Benjamin Hutcheson 'Vaughan, Royal Artillery. 
Thomas Gordon Higgins, Royal Artillery. 
Frederick William Wninyates, Royal Engineers. 
Alexander Watt Robe, Royal Engineers. 

Ralph Carr Alderson, Royal Engineers. 

Charles Wright, Royal Engineers. 

Charles Rivers, Royal Engineers. 

Francis R, Thomson, Royal Engineers. 

Amherst Wright, Royal .\rtillery. 

Hale Young Wrothain, Royal Engineers. 

War Office^ Juhj 3, 183B. — Her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to afipoint the 
following!; ollieers of the Royal Maiine'^to 
take rank, by Brevet, as undenneiitioneil. 
('ornrnissions to hear date ‘2Hth June 
1838: — 

To be Generals in the Army. 

Lient. Gen James Meredith. 

Lieut. Gen. Robert Hill F.irmar. 

To be Majors in the Army. 

Capt. William Mauldin Burton. 

('apt. Abraham H. Gordon. 

[For the Brevet Pi amotion of Companfs 
Officers, SCO ) 

OHDKR OF TllK BATH. 
Doivnintj Street, Jnhj 19, 18.38 — For- 
asmuch as tlie Boverrii^ns ol tins Realm 
h.ive been wont, on tlicir coronation, to 
confer the of tlie Order of the 

Bath upon divers of their .subjects, the 
Queen has been graciously pleased, upon 
the occabiori of lier Majesty’s coionatioii, 
to declare and appoint, as her Majesty 
(loth herclry declare and ajipoirit, that 
Admiral Sir William Sidney Smith, K.C.H.; 
f.ieut. (Jen. Sir John f.ainbort, KGB.; 

Lieut. Gen. Hori.SirH.W O’Gallaghan, K.C.B. ; 
An hihald, Karl of (afford ; 

Lord George William BiHsell, 11. M’s. Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister IMeiujiotentury to II. M. 
tiic King of Kni'isia; 

Charles XiigiistusLordllowarddoWalden, H M’s. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minislei I’lcniputenuary 
lo her most Faithful Majesty; 

Maj Gen. ‘'ir AlexandcT Iiirkson, K.C B. 
shall he Extra Knights Grand Gross of the Most 
llonourahle Order ot the Bath ; and shall holdaml 
ciijov all titles, privileges, immunities, riglits. and 
advantages which the Kiiiglit^ Giand Gross of the 
said Order may lawfully hold and enjoy. And her 
Majesty is further pleased to declare that the .said 
Extra Knights (Rand Cross shall, in all chapters of 
the Order, and other golemnil les, rank after the 
regular Knight. s Grand Gross now existing, and 
liefore any regular Knights Grand Gross hereafter 
to 1 x 1 made, and shall among themselves r.mk in 
the order in whi^h their names are hereinbefore 
enumerated ; and that on the death of any one of 
the said Extra Knights Grand Gross, the vacancy 
thereby created shall not be filleil up. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to 
nominate and appoint the following officers 
to be Knif>;hts Commanders of the Most 
Hon. Military Order of the Bath: — 

Admiral John Lawford. 

Maj. (Jen. Andrew Pilkington, C.B. 

Map Gen. John Gardiner, I’.B. 

Maj. Gen. .Sir Arthur Benjamin Clifton, C.B. 
Maj. Gen. Lord Gr(>enock, C.B, 

Maj. (Jen .Sir Willoughby (.’otton, C.B. 

Maj, Gen. Sir John George Woodford, C.B. 


Maj. Gen. Sir. Patrick Llndewy, C.B. 

Maj. Qen. Charles James Napier, C.B. 

Maj. (Jen, Sir Evan J. M. M'Gregor, Bart., C.B. 

Maj. Gen. Edward Gibbt, C.B 

Maj. Gen. George Thomas Napier, C.B. 

Maj. Gen. the Hon, Hercules R. Pakenh.am, C.B. 
Maj. Gen. Sir John Thonl.^s Jones, Bart., C.B. 

Map Gen. Sir John Harvey, C.B 
Maj, Gen, Sir Leonard Greenwell, C B. 

Maj, Gen. Sir Robert Henry Dick, C B. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Neil Douglas, C.B. 

Rear- \din. Sir John Aeworlh Ommanney, C.B. 
Maj. Gen. Alexander Cameron, (’.B. 

M.nj. Gen, John Fox Burgoyne, C.B. 

And her Majesty has further been 
pleased to nominate and appoint the lol- 
lowinp officers to he Companions of the 
said Most Honourable Military Hriler ;— 

Cipt.SirEdw.T.Troubridge, Bart., RoyalNavy. 
Capt. Culhbert F. Daly, Royal \avy. 

Capt. Edwaid Pelham Drenton, Ruy-il Navy. 

('iapt. Richard Arthur, Royal Navy, 

C.ipt. J.iuKS Andrew Worth, Royal Navy. 

Capt. Robert W. G. Fcating, Boyal Navy. 

(’ajit. Barrington Reynolds, Roy.al Navy. 

Cipi. Robcit Maunscll, Royal Navy. 

Col. William Wood, li.p. 41st Foot. 

('ol William W.arre, iinattnched. 

Col. (r C. D' \guilar, im.it.. deji. adj. gen. Ireland. 
Col. IP iiry Sulliv.in. (itii Foot. 

Col. Stephen A. Goodman, h.p. 4nth Foot. 

(’oi FOdward AVynvard, .iiiattaehcd. 

Coi (Jeorge Urowii, Rilie brigade. 

Col. G. E. Gonyers, h ji. inspeitmg field-officer. 

Gol James Allan, '17111 Foot. 

Gol. David Forbes, h.p Tthh Foot. 

Gol Henry Adolphus ihoetor, h p. tUh Foot. 

Gol. Edwaid Parkinson, h.p. lllh Fcxit. 

Gol. Thomas Francis W.ulc, unattathed. 

Gol. Uiili.ird Egeilon, unattathed. 

Gdl Willi.am Ghalmeis, h.p. .'')7th Foot, 

Gol G. H.GluiuhiII,.31st F.,(11I mast. gcn. India. 
Gol. J.imes Giant, h.p. ‘23d Foot, 

Gol 'I'. W. TaA ’r, licut.-gov. R.Mil. College. 

Gol. Felix Gal'll I, unattaihod. 

Col John M, AVilson, h.p. 77fh Foot. 

Gol. rhomas M illsliiie. ‘Jd Foot. 

Col Henry Dgl.inder, I'Cth Foot. 

Col. F Fleming, inspect held-officcr recruit, dist. 
Col. Philip n.nnbngge, assist, qu. mast. gen. 

Col Seminoniiis .Stietton, h.p. f^4th Foot. 

Col. T. F. N.ipiei, h p. Chasseurs Briunmqties. 
Col’ N. 'rhorn, .^si-t qu. m.ast. gen. 

Col W II.'M well.Jlst F., di'ii. qu.mnst. gen.lndia. 
Col. Joseph Th.acKwell. id Dmgoons. 

Col. Alex. M.udonald, Royal Aitillery. 

Col. Sir William L. Heines, unattadied. 

Col. Tbouuis St. Clair, uri.altathed. 

Col, t-eorge William Patv, <)4th Foot. 

Col 'J'hov. J.as. Wemyss.h p. 'Dth Foot. 

(’ol. Itoheit B. (J.abiiol, h.p.;’2il Drags, 

Col Willi.un Itowan, unattached. 

Col Janus Sh.aw Kennedy, un.ittachcd. 

Col. George Leigh (ioldie, lltli Foot. 

Col. Geoigc ('on per, lUWlLathal 
(’ol. Hcmy Ramey, unatl.uhcd. 

Col. the Hon. C. (iore, dep.qn. mast, gen. Canada. 
Col. Griffith (J. Lewis. Royal Engineers. 

Col. Geoigc J. H.ardmg. Royal Engineers, 

Lieut. Col. John Guiwood, nnaltaebed 
Lieut. Gol. W. F. O’Reilly, h.p. R. Afr. corps, 
Lieut. Col. Alex. K. Glark, 7th Drag. Guards. 
Lieut. Col. Edw. Michell, Royal Artillery. 
I.icul ('ol. Thos. Blanchard, Royal Engineers. 
Lieut. Col. Thus. Dynely, Royal Artillery, 
laeut. Col. Wm. Reid, Royal Engineers. 

Lient. Col. Wm H. Dundas, Royal Artillery. 
Lieut, ('ol. John N Wells, Royal Engineers. 
Lieut. Col Wm.Brereton, Royal Artillery. 
Lieut. Col. John Owen, Royal Marines. 

Lieut. Col. Chaa. C. Dansey, Royal Artillery. 

Downing Street, 20, 19.38 The 
Queen has been graciously pleased, on 
the occasion ot her Majesty’s coronation, 
to declare and appoint, as her Majesty 
doth hereby declare and appoint, that 
Maj. Gcn. Sir A. Caldwell. Bengal Amy, K.C.B. ; 
Maj. (icn. Sir James Law Lushmgton, Madras 

*rawd-jSiii?Es..,E.l.r.sc'mlSc.vi«. 
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fihall be Extia Knights Grand Cross of the Most 
Ihmourablc Order of the Batli. and shall hold and 
enjoy all titles, nnvileges. nninuuities, rights, and 
advantages whirii the Knights Grand Cross of the 
said Orocr may Uwiullv hold and enjoy '\nd her 
Majesty IS fiiriJier phased to declare that the said 
Extra Knights Grand Cross shall, in all thapieisot 
the order, and other solemnities, rank atler the 
regular Knights Grand Cross now existing, and 
before any regular Knights tirand Cu'ss heieafter 
to Iw made, and shall among themselves rank m 
the order m whnh their names are hereinbefore 
enunieiatisl ; and that, on the death of any one of 
the said Extra Knights (oand Cioss, the \«iaucy 
thereby created sli ill not be hllcd up. 

Her Miiiesty li:is also been pleased to 
nominate and dfipouit the tollowinp: otbeers 
in the serviee ot the East- India Company 
to be Knij'hts Commanders ot the Most 
Horiourabie Military Order of the IJalh: — 
Maj. Gen. John Hose, Bengal Tnf., C R. 

Maj. Gen. i'hom.Ls Corscllis, Jionibay Inf , C B. 
Maj. Gun. William Bn hauls, Bing.il Inf. (’ B. 
Maj. Gen. Thoni.as Whitehe.id, Hing.il Int., C B 

M. ij. Gen John Doveton, Madras (\u diy, C.B. 
Maj. Gen David Foulis, Madras Cav.iliy, C.B 
Maj. (Jen. Sir T. Nnbuny, Kiit , Beng Fug., C B. 

And her Majesty has tiirther been 
plea.sed to norniiiato and appumt the lol- 
iowin.tt otlieeis in tlie serviee of the East- 
India Conijiany to be Coinpainons ol tlie 
said Most Honourable Milit.iiv Oidei . 

Col. William Turner, BoinUay Cavsiry. 

Col. Willi.'im Hull, Boml.ay liifantiy. 

Col. Sii .huiK's Liiuoiid, Knt , M idi !> \rtil. 

Col. William Sandwith, Bombay lidantry. 

Col. James F. .s liter, Bombay Infantij. 

Col. II. G. A. Taylor, Madias Iiifantiy. 

Col. Herbert Bowen, Bengd Infantry. 

Col. F. S. r Join, stone, Bt ng.d C.ii.iliy. 

Col Sir B. H Cunhlle, But , Bene.'il hit. 

( ol. I*. De la Motte. Bombay Cav dry 
Col. Edward Fredernk, Bomliav Intmtiy. 

Col. J. linos Kennedy. Beng.-l Cai-diy 
Col. Sir Jeremiali Biyaiit, Knt 11. • gil Inf. 

Col. Edmund F. W.Uots, UerifMl li f.intry. 

Col. William S. Whidi, Bengal Vriiilery 
Col. William Baltme, Bir.i’.vl Ar'iller) 

Col, Arehib-dd G.dl iw.ay, Bengal Inf.mtry. 

Col. Leehuiere Bi.ssill, Bombay Vuilhry 
('ol. Hol'ert Home, M.idi.rs Inf nitry 
Lu'ut. Col, Janus H, Frith, V.uIms \itillery 
Lieut, t’ol. Htnty Cock, Beng.iJ Infaiitiy, 

Lieiit. Col, Ch.irfes Herlx'rr. M,ulr.rs Int.mlry 
Lieut, Col. Joliii Morg.iii, M.ulr.ii lin.oitry 
LUut. Col. Josi.ili sti w.irt, Madi.is Int. 'nil), 

1 ieut. Col, William W illi.inison, M.ub.is liil 
Lieut. Col. llemy Hail, Bi ng.il Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. John Che.ipt , B .tgal Fngn'ecr.s 
LieuL Col. Joliii Low, Madi.is liit iiitry. 

Lieut. Col. John Colvin, Beng.il Engineers, 

Lieut. Col. Alex. Tulloeh, M.idras Int.intry. 
Lieut. Col. S. W. Steel, Madras Infantiy 
Lieut. Col. Joseph Oidninl. Bengal Inlantry. 
Lieut Col. Charl(",l}r.ah.im, Bengal \rullcry. 
Maj, John Hen mg, Bengal Inf.mtry. 

M.aj, Edward A, Campbell, Bcng.il Cavalry. 

Maj, P. Montgomerie, M.a(lras Artillery. 

Maj. W, Buttei worth, M.adras Inf.mtry. 

Maj. John Purton, Madras Engineers. 

Maj. John Cameron, Madras Infantry. 

Maj. Thomas Lumsden, Bengal Artillery. 

Maj. Thomas Tiinbrell, Bengal Artillery. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

JUVK '25. Bomhau Vaiket, Gamock, from Bom- 
bay 7th Feb. i at I,iverpool.~ Flint, fiom 

N. .S. Wales iflth March; off Plymouth,— Fri//ey- 
field, Stewart, from Ceylon lllh March ; off Sal- 
combe.— CnnJiMn, .Soiierham, from Batavia; at 
Cowes.— 26. Portland, Conbro, from N. S. Wales 
flth March, and Pernambuco; at Liverpool.— 2H. 
Grcmock, McDougall, from M.-iuntius .'ithManli, 
.and Cape 8th Ajin) ; off Porlsmoiilb.— Uay- 
lis, from Mauritius ‘Jilth March ; at Cowes, .lui.v 2. 
Brodbornphtti w, Chapman, from Btng.al l.'dii Feb., 
and Cape 25th April; Cbatlri Krrr, Arnold, fiom 
N S Wales 2(lih Feb., and Ptmambueo BJlh May , 


and Jnims Mclnroy, Cleland, from Mauritiu* 2.5th 
March, and Cape ‘27lh April; all at Portsmouth.— 
lih'Mbcth, CollHiB, fiom N.S. Wales llth Feb., and 
B.ahia; at Plymouth,— CVu/>/es wr/d lioheit, Pike, 
from Batavia; off trie Mart (for Stockholm).— 
Shi-r>fifii(p'.s, (B.isgow, fioin Mauritius 1st Apiil: 
off Por t land.— , Vertue, from V. D. Land 
14th Maich, and Peiiiainlnico; off Pcnz.ince.— 5. 

Ft units, Arnold, from Sing.aporc l.’uh March; at 
F.ilmouih,— 7. f'hnnot, Nhch< Is, from V. D. Land 
Jd Feb ; oil Portland — Manjins Camden, Grib* 
blc, from China .‘Id Marih ; off Portsmouth. — 
Dciivent, BuUilo, from V.D.Land 25th March ; at 
Di.il — re/>/c»«, Davies, from Madeira; off Port- 
land.— de Ruytet, Van Duign, from Bata- 
via; off Plymouth.— 10. Premmt , Were, from 
China 1st March; at De.il— 11. J»drnnuuhe,Nevi, 
from N..S. Walt's l.’lth March, off Hastings —12. 
Lnul IViUtutn lientinck, Dontty, from N.S. Wales 
28lh Feb.; at Deal.— ( ormrvd/, Bill, from Bengal 
lull M.arih; off Poithiiioiitli. - 13 Ambtati, Cain, 
from V. D. I..ind Kith March; at De.d — 14. Sra 
fVitih, lluson, from N. S. W'alcs 27th Feb,; ofl 
Brighton — Iti. Udintue, Boheitson, from Bombay 
8lh M.ireh, and Cajte IKth M.'ry : .and Little Cuthe~ 
ntu', Hogarth, fiom V.D Land bill April, Ixith at 
l.w ir\KH)\.— Mount rh, M( Ne.il.ige, from Bengal; 
otT Li\ erpooL- -t hm IcsCn, tn , Christal, from Cajie 
7th M.iy ; ]), am Poole, from China ; Thomas 
t.ii’oi'/flt', 'I'hoiiihill, I’roin Bengal 8th M.irch, ami 
('.ipe IPlh May : Loui,sa Campf>r/l, Biitkiey, from 
V.D.I .mil ‘21st M.ireh , Enm, Howard, from V.D. 

1 uid .‘Ist M.vrth; Dikcof Susscjr, Hursman, from 
China 1 st M.ui h, ami Cape llitli May ; and Juliet, 
P.irktr, lioi'i B.itayiaciiul Soiiiahaya; all at Deal 
—('ojielatnl, Cnwtord, from China '21.st Feb.; oft 
Folkstonc. — 17- L’lkmi')! Fnilm/, llus'.ell, from 
Chilli 1 st M.ireh; Kathcune Htctrait Fotbes, Fell, 
from V.D.L.iiid tub March, and Peniambueo ; am! 
Juliana, Wamvvright, Iroin Bengal 0th Feh., and 
M.rdnus llth Mareli, all at Deal. — Ambnin, Brown, 
from ('hma Jd Mareli; at Bi istnl — Timrwfim, 

B iltersliall, from Bengal 10th March; ofl Livcr- 
haheUn, Byaii, from N.S W dcs, tkh 
NLiidi; oil I'lymoiilh — /iuVd/er ( Duti h frigate), 
fiom Madr.io i.ith M.iidi, ami C.ipe 2.ul May; oft 
DiAcr —2(1 (,(oi I'l' ai,'i Mnnj, (iiiisoii, fiom Mau- 
ritius 0th Apiil; ai Liverpool,- 2). Oinn, Ager, 
from Chn.i 17 th Manh; at De.il .— and 
SuMin, Wttiher, from Batavia llth Manh; at 
Cowes (lor Bremen) — H. M.S. Wnter W iti /i, Dickey, 
from Vsieision llth .lune, at Portsmouth.— 2.X 
hleitnoi, Walhee, f om Ceyliai 27Lh March; at 
De.il - -24. Miiu, Glass, fioin Bombay llth March; 
at Liverjuiol — 27 . (alidonin, Lukkll, from China 
*Jlh Manh, off Liverpool. 

bipnrtuif i. 

JoNK 10. Gieyhound, for Mamitius (via Bnr- 
<le.mxi; from NowcniIc- 10. Kh'.a, Mann, for 
Bombiy: fioin I kindly.— Penyrnd Patk, Middlc- 
foti, for Mauritius; from (rravesend.— 20. Hebe, 
Malcolm, foi Cape, from Llanelly.- 2'} Klranor 
Rti^srll, vVorih, tor Cape and Mauritius; Gnny- 
nii'di’, Milh 1 , tor Mgo.i Bay; Piotnfor, Divon, 
for Bengal, dJcod/tc, Wilkinson, lot Cape; David 
n'ltton, Wnght, for south Australia; and Mount- 
ktuait FJphinstone, Jolly, for Madr.us and Bengal ; 
all from Deal. — Pnthshirc, Christie, for Cape; 
from Llanelly -24. Rosalind, Miller, for Ceylon; 
and Adrloute, (] reaves, for N S. Wales ; both 
from De.il — (>/ (e/iC, Taylor, for Singapore and 
B.atavia, and Mundunr, Alderson, for Singa- 
pore and China; both from Liverpool.— 25. Plan- 
taf'Piwt, Domett, for Madras ami Bengal; from 
l*ort.smouth.— 26. Uersey, Black, (from Newcastle) 
for Mauritius ; and Lmd FJdon, Worsall, for N. 
S. Wales; both from Deal.— 20. Frances Ann, 
Hay, for Bengal; John Bagshaw, Blyth, for Ben- 
gal ; and Laura, Day, for V. D. Land and N. S. 
Wales; all from Liverpool.— CorowandeC Loader, 
for V. D Land (with convicts) ; and Maitland, 
Baker, for N S. Wales twith emigranis); both 
from Deal.— 2^. Calcutta, Brown, for N.S. Wales ; 
from Cork — 3(1. Eleanor, Phillips, for Algoa Bay : 
Khza Steivart, Miller, for China; and Singapore, 
Lock, for .Singapore ; all from Deal.— J uly RSe- 
lutgaputam, Denny, for M.idras and Bengal ; from 
Portsmouth, — .3 Emily, Dunbar, for Bmgal; 
from Liverpool.— Cr/t^fm>tfJaweson, Hutchinson, 
for .South Australia and N. S. Wales; from PotI- 
l.ind Firth.— 4. St. Getnge, Ellis (from the Clvde), 
for N. .S. Wales; from Oban.— Wtlhie, 
.Smith, for V.D.Land; from Deal —.5. Gazella. 
UohertAon, tor Cane, from I.ivcrpool.— Jurncj 
Ewwg, Hamilton, Tor Beng.il; from Greenock.— 
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6. Refi>rm, Lofgreen (from Hamhuijffh', for Singa- 
pore; off the Wight.— 7- J^nn, Jaffray, for Bom- 
bay; from ?..lanclly.— CoMrter, Prondfoot, for 
Cape; from Deal.— 8 Jane Rrown, Dunlop, for 
Batavia; from Creenock.— f>. THenp, MncDowcII, 
for Madras ; from Liverpool.— 10, lirnmief, Ham- 
lin, for South \ustraha; from Hairiburgh.~lL 
Jmbt'lla, Robertson, for China; from Leitli.— 
Cc/f, Oiegg, for Batavia; from Liverpool.— .Wr/- 
din, McKenzie, for Mauntuis, vm M.irse llcs; 
from Deal; Abel Comer, Henderson, for N. s. 
Wales; both from Di.il.— l.'l. T»>v, Held, and 
Vrama, Noakes, Ixith for Bombav ; from Liver- 
pool.— 14. Mnurttio7), Heed, for Cape and Mauri- 
tius; and Nile, Anderson, for China and Manilla; 
both from Livcrp<K>L— Hi. Ih ifnnuirt, M.aeDonald, 
for Cape and ^wan River ; from Pcn/.mcc.— Afro/^ 
Cant, for Mauritius, wm Bordeaux; Irom 
Deal.— 17 . Itiehivniid, Mael.eoii, lor C.ipe and 
Bong.il ; from Poitsmouth —Jn/m Cire, Boyd, for 
Bengal; from Deal.— .St. t'r.nvford, for 

Cane.ind M.auntius; "ec, Holmes, for M.auriliiis ; 
nnu Vfitruit Kiriff, Clarke, for Bengal ; all from 
Liverpool.— 18 True lintou, Hearn, for C.ape, 
Madras, and Bengal; from Toibay — Owtaw, 
Watkins, for .St. Helena; Richard Th ll, WillLams, 
for Bengal; and Glnceetcr, Brooks, from Mauritius; 
all from Deal— K/mi, Bluir, lor Bombay; from 
the Clyde. — 19. Madiiui, Henniker, for I..mmoston; 
from Deal. — Sophia, Johns, for Batavia (in bal- 
l.'it>f); from Liverpool— 20. Children, Browne, for 
Launceston; nnu Ann, Mar Alpine, for Cape; 
both from De.il —21. Su John Hue Hea/, Cumin mg, 
and Trident, Brown, bo*h for Mauritius; from 
Portsmouth —Bcnjcrdec, Hamlin, for .South Aus- 
tralia; from Deal, — 2^. Medusa, Purdle, for N. S. 
Wales; from Deal — 24, Wamior, Douthw.nte, 
for Capo and Ceylon; Duke of Bedfo,d, Bowen, 
for Bengal; and London, VA unble, for Bengal ; all 
from Portsmouth.- f'lfi/o/Kdiwhrogli, Thompson, 
tor N .S. Wales; Lodi/ Nugent, Fawcett, for nilto; 
and Uaiusthan, Hitiliie, for South Aiistmlia; all 
from Dc.il.— d/Zc/fen, ChUterton, for Beng-il ; .and 
hifffehoroitcrh, Buekle, forClima: both from Li- 
verpool —2.A. Mirdae,(’^(ur, W ilker, for Bengal, 
Miilabin , Pollock, tor P.omhcy; and Siotia, 
C.impbell, for Bcmgal; .ill from Pmtsmoulh — 
('/i/desdate, D, ivies, for Bombav; and Of(n ‘~p<e>l, 
Sceales, for Batavia: both trom Liverpool —2(>, 
Kniif'ranf, Petrie, for Boinli'v; Thomi. Ho'd, 
Croughan, for Batavia, and Woience, Banks, for 
Bengal; all from l.ivcrpool — 2/ Tijiiu, Tillier- 
iiigton, for China; from Liveipool 


rAssFNG;'';s kkim ini ia. 

Per Mar;/ Ann, from M.adi is (eorreeUsl bsll . 
Mrs. Cray; Mrs, George, Mrs. Ciogg.m, Mrs. 
Trevor; E. C, Lovell. Fsc;., C H< v. t.eo. K, 
Graeme; Mr. J. C. (leorgc, tnissionaiy; Lieut. 
Croggan, atlilli'ry; Lieuts. Jiibeiis .itul Donovan, 
H.M, l.tth L. Drags.; I leut. Fale.mai, 4t)tb N.L; 
three Masters Trevor ; Masters (George, Biunton, 
Adley, and Langley ; Misses Falcon. ir, Whitlock, 
George, and Brunton ; servants, iiiv.ilids, Ac.— 
From the Cape: Mrs la'cs; Mes-rs. .Icuhert, 
Fleck, and De Villiers; Miistc-rs F.ecs and S.m- 
derman ; Miss .Stein.— (The following wen- l.m.icd 
.It the Cape: Mrs. Hlenkuiso;) : Mis. Godfiev; 
John Bury, Esq.,(,'.S.; Dr. (.odficy ; Hcv. \\m. 
r HlenkmKop: Rev. Henry Dc’.ine. M.esfer and 
two Misses Blenkinsop ; Miss Goclfiey, &c,— (C.ipt. 
Geo, Gray died at sea). 

Per DukeofBuerJetmh, fr mi Bengal (corrected 
list ; Mr.s, Herring ; Mrs, J.ick son ; Mis. Warden; 
Mrs. Turner; Richard Woodward, Ksq., C S,; 
C.ipL Herring, B.N.f. ; T Smith, Fsq., N.L; 
P. Browne, Esq,, H.M. .'Id Regt.; I airt. Warden, 
B. Marine; Dr. A. R. Jackson; Dr. Stokes; J. IL 
Wagerislruber, Esq.; Mr. V,iugh.an; lOchildien, 
;t servants.— I ruin the Cape: Major P.irlhv: Mrs. 
and Miss Parlby ; Mrs. Mathews,— (The following 
were l.mded at the C.apc : W. Fane, E.sq , C.S. ; 
Mrs. Fane; three Mis-ses Fane , 

Vn- Belianee, from Domluy: Col. W. D Ro- 
bertson; Mis. Bobertson; Misses Holier son. 

Pei- Moira, from Bengal; C ipt, J. Donally ; 
I leut. Ddiiicll; I.icuL Edgir; W. C. Cane, Esq.; 
J. Grant, Esq. ; Miss Cane; l.'ii) H.M. troops. 

/Vr Repulse, from Bengal (corrected list) : Mrs, 
Button; Mrs. White; Mrs. Miuttlcworth . Mrs. 
Camplx'lh Mrs, Aimstrong: Mrs. Norm.m ; Mrs. 
Beis.Jii; Mrs.Wooilm; Mrs. Eilli.ard; Col Amlree, 
(th N.l. ; Col. Morrison, .ATlh N.L; Majors Rotton 


and White, H»M. 11th L. Drags.; Licuts. Barn- 
brick and Ready, ditto; Comet Reynolds, ditto, 
Surg. .'sandham and Assist, .‘'urg. Baird, ditto ; 
Qu. Mast. Betson. ditto; Lieut, Norman, H.M 
.list Regt.; J. T il, Esri., merchant; Mons. 
f'llliard, adv. gen, at ('hanm-magore; Mrs. Leach 
.and child ; two M.istors White ; two Masters Arm- 
strong; M.ister and Miss Wilson; MissWoodin; 
seveial steerage passengers ; 191 men, 20 women, 
and 20 chdilmi of H.M, 11th L. Drags. 

Pei Fuciuh, from Singapore: Capt. and Mrs. 
Riddle and thice chlldicn; MlssFishe; two ser- 
vants. 

Per Cornwall, from Beng.d: (see our number 
for June, p. 12A),— Col Faithful ditd at sc^a lOlh 
Mareh, and M.islcr Hor,ttio Agnew 19th March. 

Per K/eanor, from Ceylon: Capt. Forbes, R. 
Engineers; Lieut. Bringliurot, 9uth L.lnf. 

P,-r Thoina<t GrenriUe, from Bengal ; (see Our 
number for June, p I2.A) — additional - Mrs. Wat* 
sciii ; Will. C.annon, Flsq, ; Ens, Watson. (Mrs, 
Sutherland clk'cl at sea). 

Per Duke, of Simer, from China: Hugh D. 
D.ilrymple, Esci. ; Richaid Binks. Esq. ; Mr. 
Bedale.— From tne Capo : Major and Miss Burney ; 
Mrs. Col, Tenn-int and four thildren. 

P<r Romhay Packet, from Bombay : (see our 
number for May, p. .')7). 

Per H. €• Rrrentec steamer, from Bomlviy 21st 
May, for Red .Sea: H. .Stokes, Esej , M,C..S. ; Mr. 
H. G. Kirk us. 

Per James Meinrov, from Mauiitius: Mr, and 
Mr.s. Wohrnitzand family; Mr, Dclbruek. 

Per Pot (land, from N. S. Wale.s : Mrs, Bull and 
family ; Thomas Brown, Fsq. ; Dr. Clifford ; Mr. 
Powis and two Masters ditto; two Masters and two 
Missos Jacob 

IV/ Chailis Kerr, from N S. Wales: Capt. and 
Mis, Dull’, late of the Afneune-, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tawell : C.ipt. Fothcrsgill; Dr. Fdwards, R.N.; 
4.1 inv.Uids, 8 womtn, and IJ children of H.M 
sc'rvice. 

Per Daidiiofer, from V D, T.and • Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Arthur .and child; Mi. and Mrs. Reily; 
Mr. Durh.an, surgeon; Mr. Taylor; Mr. Newton; 
two M.isters Reily. 

Pei Munpiii, Cuinden, from China: John R. 
Riggc\ Es(| ; Jolni Pitcairn, Esq ; Lcwiii Rcadc, 
F^sq. ; Win H, Andcisoii, Fs(( 

Pi'i loid IVillo III neuhuih, from N. H. W’ .ales ; 
Mrs. Jenkins; Mrs Doutty. Mrs. Osmond ; J )hn 
Hoiirkc, F.m) ; U(*\ Mr Npi-nri'r and ncqvhow ; 
Thomas G.iHovvay, Esq ; 4 children. 

Pci UohrUa, fiom \ S Wales' C.ant. and Mrs. 
Muggiidgc; Mi and Mrs. Murr.iy ; Mr, and Mrs. 
Morgan. 

Per Aiidionu.ihe. from N, .S. Wales; Mr. .and 
Mrs. Ashley; Mis-fs R-ynolds md -t.iiilts; C.apt. 
Scott; I lent Singleton; Dr. Gannon; Mr. Reid. 

P/T Deiueut, from V. I). L.and : C.ipt. and M s. 
Langdoti; Miss I.angilon; Mr. and Mrs, Reed 
and f.imilv (I’l Mr A Reed. Mrs. Willi.itns, and 
serv.int); Mis. and Miss I lliott ; Mrs. (Titchett; 
Miss Miewhiiter; Mr, Chas. Se.ile, sen.; Mr. 
Ch.is. Sfcii>. j!in ; Mr, Lester; Mr. Jaekson; Dr, 
John Machr.aire. 

Per Ki.iu, from V. D. I..and ; Dr. and Mrs. 
Evans .and child; Dr. Slerritt; Dr. I.hotsky, fic. 

Pei Kathet me Stewai t Forbes, from V.D. Land: 
Mr. Gougci ; Miss Rowlands and servant. 

Pei I,iiiiisn ('iimpbrll, from V. D. Land : Mcx. 
Cl.vrkc, Esq ; Mrs. Clarke; two Masters and Miss 
Clarke; Mr. Chilty. 

Erpeeted, 

Per IVisheniij, from China: Capt. John Huie; 
Dr. Cullen, 

Per WulmerCostle, from t.'hma: G. Coles, Esq. 
Pn Kuphrutes, from Bombay : Mrs. Ramsay and 
three children; Miss Kelly; (’apt. Ramsay, 24th 
N.l.; Capt.Mclchum, H.M.t/th Foot; John Cura- 
ming, engineer, from Ueieiure steamer. 

Per Rohaits, from Bengal:— Mrs. and Ml*s 
Shakespear and two children; Mr. and Mrs. 
Walters and child; Mr. anti Mrs. Peter and three 
children ; Major and Mrs.Hamllton; Mrs. Sivright; 
Capt. Bmiken and child; Mr. Bruce; LieuU. 
I.amb and oitlcy; Messrs. Farmer and Fraser; 
Master Amos. 
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Per City of Edinburgh, from N.S. Wales; Mrs. 
Abrahams; Mr. Docker and family; Messrs. Pat- 
terson. Schulta, Bourne, and Moss. 

P«r Mary Catherine, from V.D. Land: Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith ; Miss Gibson. 

Per Hindoo, from V. D. Laud ; Dr. Blyth; Mr, 
Kemp and family. 

Per Sesoetns, from Bengal : (see our last num- 
ber, p. 191).— From Madras; Mrs. Lane; Mrs. 
Haines; Mrs. Milligan; Mrs. Du Pasquier; Capts. 
Daubeny and Sharpin, H.M. ."iOth Regt.; Lieut. 
Ludlow, engineers; H. Crozicr, F.siu, C.S.; — 
Arrow, Esq. ; — Haig, Esq. ; Gapt. Thomas, late 
of the ship Elizabeth', two Misses Milligan ; two 
Misses Haines; Masters Lane and Milligan. 


Per Tigiui, from Ceylon (additional): Mrs. 
Archer; Dr. Archer; Miss Beatson ; I ieut. Col- 
ville; 72 inialids, 3 women, and f, children belong- 
ing to H.M. 5Hth, (X)th, and (list regts. (WissV\ alker 
and Master Wright died at sea). 

Per Patriot, from Ceylon ; Mr. and Mrs. Robson 
and children. 


PASSENGEKS TO INOIA. 


Per Aurmi, for Bombay; Major and Mrs. 
Deshon and family ; Mr. and Mrs. Manger. 


Per PlaiitaL'eriet, for Bengal; Mrs. Coplostonc; 
Major and Mrs. Wright, H.M. 39lh Foot; Missm 
Hodgson. Chester, .and Davis; C’apt. W. G. Wood, 
H.M. :i9th Foot; Ens. W. Hardiiige, ditto; Lieut. 
T. D. Hriee, H.M. ti2d Foot; Lieut. Heiriott, H. 
M. .Wlh Foot; Hon. Mr. T-ilbot: Messrs. Money, 
Hosea'-on, Edge, Vandeleur, Smith, Sti.ingvvays, 
and Miller; Mr. and Mrs. Schneider, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoernthc, missionaries ; trooiis iSnc. (51 nieii, 
I woman, and 2 ehildien). 


Per True Briton, for Cape, Madras, and Bengal: 
Mrs. ('ol. Downes; Capt. and Mr% Horner; Mr. 
and Mrs. Caldwell ; Mr. and Mrs. Burt; Mr. and 
Mrs. Scheniman; Mr>. Anting; Miss Hanson; 
Capt. Gahagan; Capt. .lohiiston; Ucv. Dr. Roux; 
Count C. de Kotzlx'ch; Messrs. Lushington, Le 
Sueur, Moorat, I'rimroso, Maenain.ir.a. and Thom- 
son; Capt. and Mrs. ILiirnnond for the Cape; Dr. 
McQueen for ditto. 

Pei CoKimainkf, for N. S. Wales; Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs, White and two children; Mr, and Mis, For- 
saith: Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hclxlen; Mr. .uid Mrs. Bradshaw; Mr and Mrs, 
Marshall; Mr. and Mrs. Knowles .uid child; Mr. 
and Mrs, Monaiy and three children ; Miss (,allie; 
l)r. Itay; Messrs. Wilson, Butilur, Way, Ciaw- 
ford, Chadwick, .Shepherd, Gh'ii, .uul Oliver, 

Pir Richmond, for C.ijie .aid Ihiigal; Maj. Gen. 
C s. Fagan, C.B., Bengal General Stall; Mrs. James 
William MacLeod, of Calcutta; Mrs. C.apt. Kiiy- 
vett, Bengal Armv ; Mr.. Dr. Brett, ditto; Mrs. 
Dr, Shillitto, ditto , Misses F.a'Mii, Brett, A.Fag.m, 
Wolfe, .and M. Fagan; James \Villi.im M.u l.eod. 
Esq. (from Cape). W, Harper, E.q., surg , Ben- 
gal Army; W. Shillitto, F’s(|., .cssist -surg., ditto; 
J. Hamilton, Esq., merthaiil; Alex. Madlardy, 
Esq., ditto; Arch. Chishtdm, Estj , ditto; J. llo- 
bertson, Fsq., H.C. mil. scrv ice -Steerage : 1(> 
Dutch settlers, 1 European woman, and 5 Native 


servants. 

IV) Hope, for N. S Wales ; Mr. .md Mrs. Wilson; 
Mr. and Mrs. Mocatta; Mrs. Watkins; Messrs. 
Everitts, Oliver, Cl.iy, Monti hore, Wehb, Rily, 
Wilton, Peake, Howell, Stanton, Berwuk, and 
Talkington. 

Per Madagascar, for Beng.al : Col. nnd Mrs- 
Boyd and family; Mrs. Swinhoc .mil two daugh- 
ters; Mrs C. E. Adams; ('apt. ami Mrs. .Scott; 
Mr. and Mrs. Latty ; Misses Bosiawen and Howell; 
Brigadier Penny; Capt Bonham; Lieut Bosia- 
wen; Mr. Earle; Mr. Macintyre. 

Pei- London, for Bengal ; Col. and Mrs. Anderson 
and jiarty ; Mr. and Mrs. Mai im ; Mrs, Wooii ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Chilcott; Mrs. Canham and four ehil- 
dren; Misses Playfair, Shcrrif, Eddis, Johnston, 
and Lowe; Lieut Sandes, 9th Foot, in command 
of troops; Mr. Wm. Nichol ; Mr, and Master 
Woml: Mr. Twisden and family; Mr. Ronald; 
Masters Wnghtand Ross; troops, &f. (41 men, 3 
women, and 7 children). 

Per Scohn, for Bengal: Mrs. Harrington; Col. 
and Mrs. White; Mr, and Mrs. A. Fra.ser; Mr. and 
Mrs. James Fraser; Misses White, Hill, and 
Butler ; Major David, m command of troops ; Ens. 


Penny, H.M. 13tb Foot; Em. BlackaUt Em. 
Green, H.M. 3d Foot ; Mr. Genard, surgeon ; Mr. 
Eastwood; Mr. Reynolds; troops, die. (62 men, 4 
women, and 2 children). 

Per Malabar, for Bombay; Major and Mrs 
Leighton; Col Dunstervllle and daugfiters; Mrs. 
Hay man and daughters: Mr. and Mrs. Erskine; 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrews; Misses Lewis, Spiers, and 
Smith, Major Ottlcy ; Cant Dennis; Messrs. 
Dunsterville, Eden, and Black. 

Pei Bail of Hardwkke, for Bengal: Col. Raper 
and family; Mr. and Mrs, Smoult; Mrs. Pringle 
and family; Mrs. Rogers; Misses Robinson, Fraser, 
Brooke, and Smith; Sir H. Seton; Capt Roecroft; 
Messrs. Bathic, Hay, Spiers, D’Oyly, Howden, 
Johnston, and Pottinger. 

Per Loid Hunger ford, for Bengal: Mrs Hicks; 
Mrs. Pillans; Mrs. Clarkson; Mrs. Farquharson 
and two children; two Misses Dick; Misses 
Puiklc, McCarthy, Napear, Bell, Kennedy, 
Browiii-, and Wemyss: Col. Oliver; Major Pil- 
lans! Capt. Campbell: Mr. Hicks; Mr. Ross; 
Mr. Fergusson. 

Per Carnatic, for Miulras : Lieut Gen. Sir Jasper 
Nicolls (new Commandcr-in-ehief at Madras) and 
daughters; Major and Mrs. Luard; Capt and Mrs. 
Hayiey; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Moraiit; Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton; Col Elilerton; Capt H. Mackenzie; 
Capt. Bum; Lieut Nkolls; Ens. Morgan; Mr. 
R. Hichens, C. b.; Mr. Cunnnmg; Mr. Hamilton ; 
Mr. Gardner. 

Per Duke of Bedford, for Bengal : Dr, and Mrs. 
E.sdaile; Mr. and Mrs, ILiikes; Mrs. De Moinet; 
Mrs. .Stew.irt; Mrs. Smith; Miss Warln; (iapt 
Frazer; Messrs. Drake, Cameron, and MaeilonHld. 

Per Wairior, for Cane and Ceylon; Capt .and 
Mr.s. M.ukay; Miss I’rout; Miss bpicer; two 
Misses Higgs; Mr. Wairmgton (naval store-keeper 
Trineomalee) and family ; Jacob Lelterstedt, 
Esq., for the (lape. 


lUUTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Biirnis. 

June 12. At Newenstle, the lady of Capt. T. P. 
Hay, 22il Madras N.I., ot a son, still-born. 

13. At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. Dirrcll, 
Bengal European Uegt., of .i daughter. 

21. At the I.iines, Carshaltoii, Surrey, the lady 
of Capt E. M. Daniell, Hon. E. 1. Company’s 
service, of a daughter. 

24. At Eilinburgh, the lady of D. Ainshe, Esq., 
of C.iliutta, of a daughter (since dead). 

Jnlu 8, At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the lady of T. G. 
Vihart, Esq., Bengal iivil service, of a daughter. 

9. At Bath, the lady of J. C. McNair, Esq., 
Madras Artillery, of a son. 

1(1. At H.mover-place, Old Kent Rraid, the lady 
of E. Cardo/a, Esip, late of Madias, of a son. 

14. At the house of her father, J. Booth, Esq., 
Mullacloo, Aidee, Ireland, the lady of J.O.Beckett, 
Esq., ot a son. 

2(1. At Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, the lady 
of C. E. Titvelyan, Esq., Bengal civil service, of 
a son. 

Lately. In Grosverior Square, tlie lady of the 
Hon. Cajit. Rous, R.N., ot a son. 

— The lady of Capt. Tindall, 22d Bombay N.L, 
of a daughter. 


MARllIAGKS. 

May 18. F. Twynam, Esq., to Lucy Emilia, 
eldest daughter of the late Major R. W. Budden, 
Bombay establishment. 

June (I At Paris, at the residence of the British 
Ambassador, Lieut. F. Russell, 22d Regt. M.N.L, 
to Anna, .second daughter of the late John Lee, 
Esq., of Lirneriek. 

14. At .St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, F. C. 
Marsdeii, Esq., Bengal army, to Sydney Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir W. Bulkdey 
Hughes, of Plascoch, Anglesea. 

18. At St. Pancras Church, Col Lewis Bird, of 
Howland Street, Fitzroy Square, to Anne Char- 
lotte, widow of the late Capt David Junes, Hon. 
£. 1. Company’s service. 
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20. At Edinburgh, Patrick J. MaxweU, Esq,, 
late of the Hon.E.l. Company’s maratlme service, 
to Isabella, eldest daughter of the late George 
Bell, Esq., surgeon, Edinburgh. 

21. At St. Pancras New Church, George Van. 
dersee, Esq., son of the late G. Vanderzce, Esq., 
of the Queen’s Remembrancer’s Office, to Isabella, 
relict of the late t'apt. Thos. Swaine, of the 
Madras aimy. 

— At Liverpool, George N. Prior, Esq., Bom- 
\ay army, to Maria Louisa, daughter of the late 
Benjamin Way, Esq., of Denham-place, Bucks. 

25. At Loudoun Castle, N.B., Capt Henry, 5Cth 
regt, second son of John Joseph Henry, Esq., and 
Lmv Emily Henry, to the Lady Selina Constance 
llasnngs, third daughter of Francis, late Marquess 
of Hastings, and Inora Marchioness Dowager of 
Hastings and Countess of Loudoun. 

2fiu At Richmond, James Murray, Esq., of the 
Foreign Office, to Charlotte, daughter of John 0. 
Ravenshaw, Esq., of Richmond. 

— At Chlslehurst, Win, S. Pillans, Esq., Captain 
Bengal Army, to Maria Louisa, second daughter of 
Wm. Soltan, Esq., of Cornwall-terrace. 

27. At St. James's Church, Capr. Alex. Grant, 
filst to Harriet .Sojihla, fifth daughter of 

CapL T. Deacon, unathiched, late on the staff at 
Ceylon, 

2a At St. Pancras Church, B. A. 11. Nuholson, 
K.sq., Bombay Army, to (’athcrine Nicholson, eldest 
<lnughtcr of Mr. Womum, of Camden-street. 

Juli/2. At St. Mary’s, Marylcbone, C.ipt. J. H. 
Ilobley, Madras army, to Augusta Jane, .seiond 
ilaughler of tJie late Wm. Pcnfold, Esq., of 
Madeira. 

— At Sidhury, Devon, Robert Travers, Esq., 
Bombay army, to M.iry \nnc, eldest daughter of 
Wrn, Larkiiis, F.sq., of Blackhcath. 

At llcanton Cliurch, Jolin Uraham, Esq., S.Mh 
Ilegt. Bengal N. 1 , to Fiances Mer\in, only 
dauglitcr of Z. II. Drake, Esq., of Springfield, 
Devon. 

At Glasgow, John Roche, Esq., M.D., of 
Cork, to Catneriiic Sarah, youngesi daughter of 
the late CapL K, H. Gillmcr, Esej , of the li«»n. E. I. 
Comiiatiy’s service. 

< 1 . At Rodinersham, the Rev, James Moranl, 

\ \T.,of MagdalcnCollcge.C.imlin ige, and chaplain 
til the Hon. K. I. Company at Madnis, to Baib.ira 
Wilson, third daughter of W. J, Lushiiigtoii. Esq., 
of Rodmersliairi-lodge, Kent, and mete of M.ij. 
(,eu. Sir Jaines Law Lushington, K.C.B, 
to. At St I’aiicras Church, Matthew Stovtll, 
Esq , of the Uoniliay medical estalilishment, to 
Mary Anne, daughter of the late George Gonlon, 
Esq., ot Great Milton, Oxon. 

— At Littleham Church, Exinouth, J. F. Leslie, 
Esci., captain in the Hon. E 1. Company’s military 
M*c\ice, to Mary Sopfiia, ehle.st daughter of Major 
Westeott, Beacon Hill, Exmouth. 

12. At St Augustin's Cliureh, in the parish of 
St. Faith, the Rev. Robert Shepherd, M.A., to 
.l.ine Baines, of Clarc-cottagc, East Mailing, Kent, 
niece of the late Dr. Burke, inspecUir-general of 
Hospitals in Indi.u 

17 . At Bishop’s Taunton, Devon, Henry Law- 
ford, Esq., lieut Madras Artillery, to Amelia, 
^m)nd daughter of Maj. Fred. Gordon, l.ite of the 
lloyal Artillery. 

-- G. llaly. Esq., Madras Native Inf.mtry, to his 
(ousin, Mary Anne, youngest daughter ot A. Haly, 
I'Sq , of Wadhunst l.’astle, county of .Sussex, 

2.1. At .St George’.s Church, Hanover-square, 
ami at tlie Catholic Chapel, Chelsea, Mons. Leon 
Du Pareq, of the Royal Marine Audit Offiee, 
I’aiis, to .Sophia, daughter of Henry Newnham, 
Esq., formerly of the Bengal civil service. 

At Sidmouth, Win, James Church, Esq., 
17 th Madras N.I., to Frederica Frances, daughter 
"f i.ieut Gen. Walker, of the late Royal Irish 
‘Irtiliery. 

— At Cupar, James Esdailc, M.D., Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, to Mary Ann, daiighter^t the 
Gte Capt A. Christie. 
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— At Beverley Mlofiter, Cant T. Dlimaa, Madras 
Artillery, tu Ebena Kale, eldest daughter of E. 
Boghurst, Esq. 

— At Keston, Henry, second son of the late G. 
O. Rost, Esq., of the Cajie of Good Hope, to 
Maria, youngest daughter of Thomas Tanner, 
Esq., of the Customs. 


DEATHS. 

March 16. At sea, on board the Contwnll, on the 
passage to Eiigl<uid, Col. H. Falthfull, Bengal 
artillery. 

AfrtV 15. At St. Helena, in the 47th year of his 
age, Richard Prince, Esq. 

20. At St Helena, William, eldest son of Ens. 
and Adj. Brown, 9th regt, aged four years. 

31. At Blean Wood, near Canterbury, Lieut H. 

B. Bennett, ll.M. 45th Foot, 

June 11. On his passage from India, Lieut. Snell, 
7tli regt. Madras L.C., aged 2fl. 

12. On the passage home from India, Capt. 
George Gray, 21st regt. Madras N.L, last surviving 
son <it the late Andrew Gray, Esq., of Craigs, 
Dumfriesshire. 

13. Martha, wife of Mr. H. Warrington, lately 
ajipointed naval storekeeper at her Majesty’s dock 
yard, 'rnncomallee. 

22. At Islington, Isabella, daughter of the Rev, 
J. N. Pearson. Principal of the Church Missionary 
College. 

2 : 1 . In Portland Place, alf-al James, infant son 
of James Wigram, Esq., Queen’s Counsel. 

2.5. Drowned, in his IfiUi year, Alfral James 
Jones, third son of Mrs. Hannah Jones, of Altigate, 
late a midshipman in the Kxmouth Indiaman. 

2<>. At Southampton, Ann, relict of the late John 
Cliami).un, Esq., of the Hon. Company s civil 
servue, Bengal. 

27 . At LiverpiMil, Capt John Peek, late of H.M. 
lah Regt. ol Foot. 

— At Bavswater, aged 48, Mrs, Blewill, relict of 
the late Major Blewitt, of Llantanun Abbey, 
Monmoutlishire. 

28, At Jd, C(>nii.iught-(errace, in the Gist year of 
his age, Map Gen. .Sii George Matthias Cox, Bart, 
ol the Bombay cstablislunent 

29 At («iovo-lotlge, Richmond, aged five months, 
lamisa iitewart, surviving twin infant of birJere- 
niiali Bry.int. 

Jut.v 1. At St Leonard’s, Edward Law, Esq., of 
.St, .lohn’s College, tiambridge, eldest son ot the 
Hon. C. E. L.aw, M.P., and Ret order of London. 

11, In London, .after a few days’ illness, William 
hhotlon, Esq , formerly of Bombay. 

12. At Park Crescent, New Road, Lieut Col. 
George Constiblc, late of the Bengal Artillery, in 
his 81st year. 

— At St Leonard’s, nastmg.s, ageil 15, Schna, 
fourth d.iughtcr of the Hon. C. E. Law, M.P., and 
niece of Lord Ellenliorougli. 

— Alex.inder Brandt, Esq., of York Terrace, 
Regent’s Park. 

14. At Bromley, Kent, the wife of LiCUt Gen, 
Sir John Ke.mc, K.C.B. and G.C.H. 

— At Englcfield-green, Lady Brisbane, widow of 
the late Rear Adm. sir Charles Brisbane, K.C.B. 

15. Near FolksUine, Anna, wife of Arthur 
Morns, Esq., and only daughter of the late Abra- 
h.iin Roc'buck, Esip, chief supercargo of the Hon. 
E. L Company, Chin.a. 

17 , At Pelham-Crescent, Brompton, Win. Albeit 
Davies, M.D„ fonncrly on the Bombay medieal 
establishment 

20. At East Lixige, F.nfieUl, Admiral Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, G.C.U. and G.C.M.G., ui the 7l!.l year of 
Ills age. 

25. At Bromley, Middlesex, in her 18th year, 
Ellen, thud daughter of the Rev, C. W. Le Bas, 
Pniuipal of tlie Kast-liuhii Collects Hertford- 
jMtcIff. At Rathmincs, Lieut. J. E. Frederick 
18th regt Bombay N.I., aged JO. 
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286 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. tAvc. 

N.B. The letteri'P.C. denote prime coat, or manufttcturera' prieea ; K, advance (per cent.) on the same: 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same ; N.D. no demand — The bazar maund is equal to 82 lb, 2 oz. 2 
drs., and W) bazar mauuds equal to Hi) factory maunds. Ooods sold by Sa.Rujwes B. mds. produce 
5 to Q per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds.—The Madras Candy is equal to 50()Ib^. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746i tb. The Pecul eqtial to 133J lb. The Gorge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, May 3, 1838. 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Sa.R8. cwt. i) o (a>, 15 u 

Bottles 100 11 4 — 11 8 

Coals U. md. o 5 — 09 

Copper bheathing, lG-32 ..F.md. 31 8—31 12 

Braslers', do. .32 0 — .32 8 

Ingot do. 29 4 — 29 8 

Old Gross do. 3(i 8 — 30 12 

— Bolt do. a3 0 — 0 ; 

Tile do. 29 4 — 30 4 . 

Nails, assort do. 28 8 — 33 

Peru Slab rt.Rs. do. j 

— Russia Sa.Ils. do. — — ■ 

Copperas do. 2 4 — 2 6' 

Cottons, chintz pee. 3 0 — 8 8 

Muslins do. 1 2 — 2 12 

Yarn IGtoiyo mos. 0 33 — 0 .'"H 

Cutlery, fine 1.5D. — 20I>. 

Glass Ioto30l).to P.('. 

Ironmongery :i0l). — .351'). ■ 

Hosiery, cotton 2.')l). — .300. 

Ditto, silk .30 D. — 50D | 


Rg.A. Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq,..Sa.R8. F.md. 4 13 @ 4 15 

flat do. 4 12 — 4 14 

English, sq do. 2 14 — 3 0 

flat do. 2 1.3 - 2 1.3 

Bolt do. 2 8 — 2 12 

Sheet do. 4 10 — 5 2 

Nails cwt. 9 0 — 14 0 

Hoops F.md. 4 6 — 4 10 

Kentledge cwt. 1 7 — 1 10 

Lead, Pig F.md. 6 11 — C 13 

unstamped do. 6 8 — 6 10 

Millinery 15 D. - 25 D. 

Shot, patent bag 3 4 — 42 

Spelter Ct.lls. F. md. 6 8 — 69 

Stationery 20 D. — 35 D. 

Steel, English. .....Ct.Rs. F. md. 5 0 — 54 

Swedish do. 6 4 — 6 12 

Tinplates Sa.Rs. boxs 1.5 0 — 16 o 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 8 — 11 0 

coarse and middling. ... 0 12 — 4 0 

Flannel fine 0 12 — 1 4 


BOMBAY, May 19, 1838. 



Rs. 

Rs 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Anchors 

cwt. 7 

(S), 10 

Iron, Swedish ......... 

.St. candy 

57.8 


Bottles, quart 

loz. 1.4 

- 1 i, 

English 


38 


Coals 

ton 12 

— 15 

Hoops 


10 



Copper, Sheathing, 16-32... 

cwt. 63 

— 

Nails 


12 - 

15 

Thick sheets or Brazer’s 

do. 64.8 

— 

Sheet 


10.8 - 

11 

— - Plate bottoms 

do. ()3 

— 

Rod for bolts .... 

.St. candy 

3.5 — 

36 

Tile 





47 - 

18 

52 

Cottons, Chintz, <.Vc., &c.... 
- . Longcloths >.... 




Lead, Pig 




Sheet 


20 


Muslins 

... 

— 

' Millinery 


25 D. 



Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60 . . . 

ditto, Nos. 7o to 100 ... 

U>. 0,61 

— 0,12 

Shot, patent 

Spelter 


11 

— 

... 0.13 

- 1,2 


14.12 

— 

Cutlery, table 

... P.C. 

— 

1 Stationery 

' Steel, Swedish 


40D. 

— 

Earthenware 

. . . GO A. 

— 


11 

— 

Glass W^'lre 

... 401). 

— 

Tinplates 


16 

— — 

Hardware 

... P.C. 

— 

Woollens, Bro.id doth, 

fine . .yd. 

4 


Hosiery, half hose 

... P.C. 


coarse 

Flannel, fine ...... 

2 

1.8 

— 


CANTON, March 13, 1808. 


Drs. Drs.l| 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece .3 (d), 6 i Smalts . 

Longcloths do. 4 — lt)J Steel, Swedish . 


■ Muslins, 20 yds do. 

('ambries, 48 yds do. 5 — 

Bandannoes do, l.Kl— 

Yam, Nos, lOto.'iO pecul 36 — 

Iron, Bar do. 3 

Rod do. 4.80— 

Lead, Pig do. 61 — 


Woollens, Broad cloth 

<lo. ex super 

Camlets at Lnitin 

Do. Dutch 

Long Ells 

Tin, Straits 

Tin Plates 


. ...pecul 
tub 

y‘j- 

pee. 

do. 

do. 

pecul 

IKIX 


Drs. Drs. 
4r>C4 53 
3-7 - 

1 -1.3.'i 
2.5 — 

26 - 27 
24 - 23 
9i- 101 
16 - 161 
8 - 9 


SINGAPORE, March 8, 1838. 


Drs. Drs. 

Anchors pecul 7 @ 9 

Bottles loo 3i — 3] 

Copper Nails and Sheathing • • - .pecul 36 — 37 

Cottons, Madapollams, 24yd.. ■ 33 36 pcs. 2 — 24 

Ditto . . . . ‘24 ■ - • ■ 40-44 do. 24 — .3 

■ Longcloths .38 to 40 :35-.36do. .11 — 6 

do, <lo... • 40-4.3 do. 4i — 5 

do. do 4.5-60 do, 5 — 8 

Grey Shirting do. do. ■ . • 35-36 do. .34— 4J 

Prints, 7-8- « 9-8- sing^/e colours do. 2 — 3 

—— (wo colours do. 24 — 3 ■ 

Turkey reds do. 6 — 10 

fancies -do. 3 — 5 

Cambric, 12yd8. by 42 to 44 ■ ■ pes. 14 — 24 

— . Jaconet, 20 42 ■ • 45 •. qo. 14 — 4 , 

Lappete, 10 40 -42 • - ■ do. Ij - IJ 


Drs. Drs. 

.Cotton Hkfh. Imit. Haltick, dblc.- (>orge 4 @ 54 

I do. do Pullicat doz. 14 — 3 

Twist, Grey mule, 20 to 60 pecul 43 — 60 

' Ditto, ditto, higher numbers.. do. 

[ Ditto, Turkey red, No.30to50 do. 115 — 

iCutlery 40 per eent. disc. 

Iron, Swedish pecul 41—5 

English do. 4 — 4i 

Nail, rod do. 44 - 

Sl^t do. 7 - 8 

Spelter .....pecul 64— 7 

.Steel tub 5 — 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 8 — 

CarabletR do. 20 — 30 

Bombazetts do. 5 — •'! 



1838.1 


1 

ra m\k m china. 


Calcufto, May 3, 1838.— The market for White 
Cotton Goods has improved, and considerable sales 
of Plain Book Muslins have been made for the 
Burmese markets, at rather higher rates than were 
currmt last week. Lappets have not b^n much 
inquired after, and there is no alteration In price. 
Shirtings are quite neglected, and the large sup- 
plies by late arrivals are likely to cause a still fur- 
ther decline in price. Lappet Scarfs are in good 
inquiry. 6-4 Jaconets and Cambrics, of menium 
to line qualities, can readily be disposed of at re- 
munerating rates. In consequence of the late 
heavy linporis. White Cotton Yam has declined in 

S rlce. Turkey Red and Orange Yams have a ten- 
ency to improve. Woollens still continue In fair 
demand, but without any alteration in price. Bolt 
and Sheathing Copper have risen in price about 4 
annas per maund since our last issue, but the busi- 
ness done during the week is very small. Iron ge- 
nerally, since our last, has experienced a decline 
in price; the transactions of tne week are mode- 
rate. Our quot.ations for Spelter remain unaltered, 
but a con.sidcrably larger business has been done 
during the week than for some lime iiast. Tm 
Plates, same price, but we have only a sale of 60 
boxes to report. Lead remains nominally at our 
quotations, but we have no sales to report.— Pnee 
Current. 

Bomba;/, May 521, 1H38.— There has been a little 
more activity m the Piece Goods market during 
the week, and sales to some extent have been er- 
fected. The finer descriptions of goo<ls are most 
in request; still, however, the demand is far from 
active, and the near approach of the monsoon must 
prevent it becoming so this season. No sale.s of 
Enghsli Bar Iron are reported in the past week, 
and prices are now somewhat effeaed by the close 
of the se.ison Ix'itig so near at hand. Imports have 
been very light for several months, and should 
they continue so, improved prites may be expected 
when the season again opens in September. There 


have been no transactiona in Hoop ot In Sheet 
Iron during the week. A sale of 30(1 can^ea of 
Swedish Iron is reported at Rs. 674 . which is about 
Rs. 30 per candy above the present price of Eng- 
lish. Spelter has been retailing as high as Rs. U{ 
per ewt, a price which is attracting it back from 
some of the towns in the interior ; there is none at 
present in English importers' hands. Tiles are still 
in little demand. 

Singapore, March 8, 1838.— The stock of Plain, 
Print^, and Coloured Cotton Goods continues 
small. There has been some inquiry fur plain 
goods by the Cochin- Chinese traders now nere, 
who have made some purchases of MadapoUams 
and Longcloths. These traders took a few pieces 
of different descriptions of Cotton Goods last sea- 
son, chiefly as samples, and if the taste for them 
increases, as may expected, Cochin-China will 
likely become an extensive outlet for British Cot- 
ton manufactures. Cambrics are in little request 
at present, except common qualities, of wnich 
there are none in the market. Grey Shirtings arc 
in fair demand. Prints, suitable patterns of Fan- 
cie.s much wanted. Plain Turkey Red Cloth in- 
quired for, but low prices are offered. Cotton 
Twist, Grey Mule, no importations during the 
week, and suitable Nos. (say 36 to 44) are much 
wantetl. Woollens, Camlets, in little request for 
the junks this seah»th About 800 pieces of Long 
Ells nave been sold to the ^ochin-Chinese during 
the week, at 0 to 84 dols. per piece- Cutlery and 
Hardware only saleable by auction at quotatons. 
Metals ; the market is now well supplied with Bar 
Iron. A small lot of Nail Rod imported from Cal- 
cutta has lieen sold at 44 dols. per peeul. Copper 
Nails and .Sheathing, none in first hands. Spelter, 
not any transactions m this article by the Cochin- 
Clunese yet heard of. 

Canton, March 13, 1838-- The market is dull for 
most descriptions of Biitish manufactures, 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cnkutla, May 9, 1B38. 


Bombay, May 19, 1838. 


(iovemment Securities. 

Buy. Sell. 

. I 1 ransfer Loan of) S.i. Rs. 

"C*^ J interest pay- !-prern. 15 0 14 0 

‘ (able m England - j p< 


ick f 
per ^ 

Second) '"'V " '•* ' 


i) [ler e 

4 per cent. 


prem. 3 
• disc. Co’s Rs, 2 


per cent. 
8 

3pm. 
8 

2 10 


Bank Shares. 

Bankof Bengal (Co. R 8.4,000) Prom- 2,800 « 2,700 
Union Bank, Prem. (Co. Hh. 1,000) - . 260 a 200 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill-., .Jmonihs 10 per cent. 
Dittoon government and salary bills 6 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 6i do. 


Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight— to buy, 2^. Ijd. to 
2s. 2d. } to sell, 2s. 2id. to 2 j. 3d. per ha. Rupee. 


Madras, March 21, 1838. 

Non Remittable Loan of Otli Aug. 1825, five per 
cent.— I to 6 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent — 44 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent J disc. 

Ditto New four per cent.— 4 disc. 

Tanjore Bonds— 44 disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months— to buy, 2i,0id.; to sell, 
1«. 104d. per Madras Rupee. 


Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. Oid. to 2s. OJd. 
per Rupee, 

On Calcutta, atSOd.iys’sight, 101.4 to 101.11 Bom- 
bay Rs. per 100 Co.’s Rupees. 

On M.idras. at 30 days’ sight, (W.O to 100 Bombay 
Ry. per lUO Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 Bom. Rs. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 108 to 111.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of lH2!>-;«), 111.4 to 111.8 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan ot 1832-33, 1(K’> to 106.4 per do. 
Ditto of 18.36 :i6, (Crmipany’s Rs.) 90.8 to 99.12. 

6 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 116.8 to II7 
Boin. Rs. 


Singapore, March 8, 1838. 
Exchanges. 

On London— Navy and Treasury Bills, 10 to ,30 
days’ sight, 4s. per Sp. Dol., none, and wanted; 
Piivate Bills, with shipping documents, 6 mo. 
sight, 4s. Id, per do., scarce, and wanted ; Ditto, 
without ditto, per do., no demand. 


Canloti, March 13, 1838. 
Exchanges, A:c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 48. 6d. to 48. 6d. per Sp.Dol. 
OnlBengal. — Company’s Bills, 60 days, 210 to 212 
Co.’s Its. per KM) hp. Dols. — Private Bills, 30 
days, 216 Co. ’a Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, 216 do., no transactinos. 
Sycec Silver at Lmtin, 64 to 7 percenu prem. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR BENGAL DIRECT. 


Earl of Hardwicke 


Aug. 1. 

Portsmouth. 

Lord 'Hungerford 

7.36 .... 

.. Farquharson ... 

Aug. 4. 

Portsmouth. 

Robert Small 

750 .... 

.. Fulcher 

Aug. 7. 

Portsmouth. 

Broxbomebury* 

750 .... 

.. Chapman... 

Aug. 10. 

Portsmouth, 

Exmouth 

750 .... 

.. Warren 

Aug. 10. 


Clifton* 

580 .... 

.. Green 

Aug 10. 


Thomas Grenville 

1000 .... 

.. Thornhill 

Sept. 1. 


Moira* 

650 .... 

.. Owen 

Sept. 1. 


Duke of Buccleugh 

650 .... 

.. Close 

Sept. 14. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR MADIIA.S AND BENGAL. 



Repulse 

1424 .... 

.. Pryee 

Aug. 15. 


Windsor 

700 .... 

.. Nisbett 

Aug. 25. 

Portsmouth. 

Lady Flora 

756 .... 

.. Ford 

Sept. 15. 



FOR 

MADRAS. 



Carnatic* 

650 .... 

.. Voss 

Aug. 10. 

Portsmouth. 

Wellington 

500 .... 

.. Liddell 

Aug. 15. 

Portsmouth. 

Mary Ann 

.500 .... 

.. Tarbiitt 

Aug. 25. 

Portsmouth. 

DitAff of Argyll 

700 .... 

.. Bristow 

Aug. 20. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR 

BOMBAY. 



Lady Feversham 

500 .... 

.. Webster 

Aug. 4. 


Berkshiref 

600 

,. Clarkson 

Aug. 15. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR 

CHINA. 



Premier 

561 .... 

.. Were 

Aug. 10. 


Hashemy 

600 .... 

.. Buckle 

Aug. 20. 



FOR ('APE 

AND BATAVIA. 



iSi<rra/i (Government stores)... 500 .... 

., Whiteside 

Aug. 5. 



FOR 

CEYLON. 



Symmetry 

450 

.. Mackwood 

Aug, 10. 


Abbotsford 

328 

,. Chambers 

Aug. 18, 


{New Ship) 

600 

.. Steevens 

Aug. 20. 



FOR NEW 

SOUTH W'ALES. 



Boyne 

619 ... 

.. Ricliardson 

Aug. 1. 

Deptford. 

Earl Durham 

400 ... 

.. Cabell 

Aug. 5. 


Perfect 

658 ... 

.. Snell 

Aug. 10. 


Eweretta 

500 ... 

.. Gilmore 

Aug. 15. 


Asia 

536 ... 

— 

Aug. 15. 

Deptford. 

Royal George 

466 ... 

.. Richards 

Aug. 20. 


Glenhervie 

388 ... 

.. King 

Aug. 20. 


Lord William JJentinck 

444 ... 

.. Doutty 

Aug. 20. 


James Pattison 

513 ... 

.. Cromarty 

Aug. 27. 

Plymouth. 

Bardaster 

500 ... 

.. Vertuc 

Aug. 31. 



FOR HOBART TOWN. • 



Derwent 

400 .... 

.. Riddell 

Aug. 15. 


James 

3.50 .... 

.. Wrangles 

Aug. 20. 


Emu 

400 

.. Howard 

Aug. 30. 



FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 



City of Adelaide 

400 .... 

.. Chesser 

Aug. 10. 


Prince George 

477 .... 

.. — 

Aug. 15. 


Frances Charlotte 

300 .... 

.. Wellbank 

Aug. 20. 



* Touching at the Cape. t Touching Malabar Coaat. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDH. 

The next mails for Egypt and India, vi Falmouth, will be despatched from the Gcneral-Post-OlDra 
on Saturday, the 4th of AtigUbl. 
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INDEX TO VOL. XXVI. 

PART I.— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, &c. 


Act XI. 0/1836, Bengal, remarks on, 131. 

Addiscomhe, examination ot cadets at, 245. 

Aden, cession of tlie port of, 5. 

Agra, affairs at, 2, 8(), 177, 271. 

Akhar //, late emperor of Delhi, notice 
of his life, 199, 267. 

Alexander, Persian account of his life and 
conque.sts, 228. 

Alphabets, Lat, 54, 1 15. 

Amazons, corp.s ot, at flyderabad, 296. 

Amboolec, excavations at, 25. 

. 4 rrt/ier.st (Lord), interview between the 
king of Delhi and, 203. 

Analyses of Eastern Works: — No. L 
The Hozat al Sota, 228. 

Antiqaities at Salsctte, 23 — at Delhi, 54 
— Per.sepolitan, 68— at Piittun, 289. 

Appeals from the Mofussil Courts, 6, 131. 

Arabian side of the Red Sea described, 
34. 97-~wedding, lol). 

Arctic Shores, review of Capt. Back’s nar- 
rative of his expedition to the, 283. 

Armour, Circassian, 69 — Cutch, 147. 

Army, Indian, operations ot, against in- 
surgents, i— change in the moraL’ oi the 
Madras portion of, 5 — boons conferred 
on the, by the Court of Directors, dur- 
ing the last three years, 93 -new code 
for the punishment ot olfeiices relating 
to the, 250, 34O. 

, Nizam’s, claims of the local offi- 
cers of the, 221. 

Asiatic Soeiefji, Royal, piocecdiiigs of the, 
68, 14H, 2^2, 328— opeiations of its 
agricultural and commercial committee, 
68,70— annual repoit ot, 148— ot Ben- 
gal, papers read before, 185, 2^3 — its 
annual report, 244. 

Assam, tea from, 68, 90— account of its 
manufacture, 151 — affairs in, 180. 

Association, Zemindar, 178, 266— British, 
for colonizing New Zealand, 238. 

Auckland (Lord), tour of, 1, 89, 180. 

Australia, South, dissensions in, 5--dis- 
coveries now making in, 266. 

Back (Capt.), review of his expedition to 
the Arctic regions, 283. 

Bnhram Gour, a king of Persia, account 
of his reign, 234. 

Bank of India, new, 177 — dividends of 
those at Calcutta and Agra, ib. — addi- 
tions made to their stock, 266. 

Barber (Capt), answer to his attack 
upon Sir James Carnac and the Court 
of Directors, 92— his correspondence 
witfi Capt Grindlay, 154. 

Beke (Mr. C.T.) on the passage of the 
Red Sea by the Israelites, and its loca- 
lity, 9. 

Bhoqj, in Cutch, description of, 1 43- 
Asiat.Joum, N. S. Vol.SC. No. KH. 


Biography: — Sliali Auliiin, emperor of 
Delhi, 198 — Akbar IL, 199, 2(i7~tlie 
Baron de Sacy, 209. 

Bisitoon, sculptiiicd tablet at, 68. 

Boat, newly constructed, 247. 

description of, 16 — its docks and 
dock yard*?, 17— buildings, ? 7 a— espla- 
nade, ib. — harliour, 18— population, ib. 
— Parsee inhabitants, 19 — Jew.s, ib . — 
inaikets, 20 — causeway connecting it 
with Salsettc, ib. — mango trees, ib.~- 
English gardens, 21 — reptiles, 22--re- 
sidence of the Governor, ib. — origin of 
it.s name, 23 — cave-temples near, ib . — 
political history, 26. 

Bridges, military, construction of, 247. 

Brace (Mr. C, A.,) his cceount of the nm- 
riufacture of tea in Assam, 151. 

Buddhist inscri[)tions at Delhi, 55, 60 — 
travels ot a Chinese, in India, 68. 

Bnrdivan, human sacrifices in, 4 — the 
claimant of the Raj of, 21 1, 266. 

Burmah, affairs in, 1,91, 263 — wars be- 
tween, and China, 185, 324. 

Burnes (Capt.), mission of, 180. 

^w/7/ry ( Col. ), his account of the wars 
between Burmah and China, 183, 324. 

Cabal, fracas between Capt. Burnes and a 
Russian vakeel at, iBo. 

Cadets, Company’s, examination of, 243. 

Canal a, excavations at, 23. 

Caoutchouc, or ludiaii-rubber, cultivation 
of, (>8, 242. 

Cape of Good Hope, state of affairs at the, 
6, 91, 181, 2()6. 

Carnac (Sir .lames), Cajit. Barber’s attack 
upon, 92— his advocacy of the iiiteiests 
of the Indian army, 93. 

Carnataca C/iro/uc/e, translation of the, 27. 

(hist utvay, the, 1 08. 

Cave-temples at Salsette described, 23 — at 
Elephanta, 26. 

China, affairs of, 1, 5, 91, 18 1, 263 — wars 
between Burmah and, 185, 324 — criti- 
cal position of our relations with, 263. 

GAi/jcse language, its nature and struc- 
ture, 67 — travels of a, in India, 68 — 
work entitled the “ Woo-keen-luy,” 93 
—tea labourers in Assam, 151 — poetry, 
237 — tale of “the Elfin Fox,” from the 
Se-hoo- shill- wei, 280. 

Chungeez Khan, 196. 

Circas.sia, war i'l, 6 -armour from, 69. 

Club, Hindu debating, 266. 

CoDF, Penal, ot British India Outline 
of its principles and enactments, 44—* 
the commissioners’ preliminary report, 
73 — table of contents, 81— general ex- 
planations, th . — of punishments, 85, 166 
— general exceptions, 1 38, 23()--ot abet ■ 
(2 P) 





^ Index.^ 

roent, 1 6i— of offences ngainst the state, 
349, 344--of offences relating to the army 
and navy, 250, 34^-TOf offences against 
the public traiupullity, 251 — of the 
abuee of the powers of public servants, 
253, 347 -of contempts of the lawful 
authority of public servants, 333— of 
offences against public justice, 333— of 
offences relating to the revenue, 341 — 
explanatory notes, 160, *256, 346. 

College, Haileybury, examination at, 33 ». 
Conquerors of the World, 181. 

Coolies, transportation of, 3. 

Coorg, improvements in, 180. 

CoHseir, description of, 107. 

Mofussil, appeals from, 6, 131— 
introduction of an English government 
pleader into the, of Bengal, 178. 

Crefltum, Moghool account of the, if)5- 
Criminal law of India, new— see ( ode. 
Critical Notices, 70, 15'2,3‘^9 — sec also 
Review of Rooks. 

Criticism on works on India, ‘2of>. 

Catch, scenes in, 139— description of the 
lliiiin, i6.— mirage, 140— wild ass, 141 
— insects, li.— hoi ses, lA.— visit of the 
Raoof, to a Britissh camp, 14*^— (fes- 

ciiption of Bhooi, the capital, 143 
character of Rao Lackha, a prince of, 
lA.— of Futteh Muliamed, 144— earth- 
quake, 145— the Jharejah chieftains, 
145, 1 17— infanticide, 145 — piofligacy 
of Its inhabitants, lA.— religious castes, 
146— Arab mercenaries, 147— use of 
opium, ib. 

Death of a young officer, lines on the, 4^. 
Delhi, interpretation of the celebrated in- 
scription on Eeroz’s column at, 54 
affairs at, Hq, 180— account of the pre- 
sent royal family of, — turbulent 

conduct of the prince Jehangeerat, 199, 
‘2b7- -revenue enjoyed by the Emperor 
of, ‘201 — public durbars or levees at, ih. 
— etiquette at the court of, ‘202 — inter- 
view between Lord Amherst and tlie 
Emperor of, 203 — imperial harem at, 
205. 

Dhanqurs, or Coolies, transportation of, 3- 
Dhnrma Suhha at Calcutta, partial pro- 
ceedings of the, 2f)(i. 

Di((monds of Golconda, 293. 

Duties, new, in Dutch India, 181. 

Earthquake in Cutch, 145- 
Eastern news, review of, 1, 89, 177, 205 
— works, analyses of, 228. 

East- India Compang, attack on the Di- 
rectors of the, respecting steam-com- 
munication with India, 92— boons con- 
ferred on tlieir army by, 93. 

Education in India, 3, 9<^— review of Mr. 

Trevelyan’s work on, 301. 

Egypt inn army at Jidda, 103 war- vessel, 
104— system of mutilation, 107 —means 
of averting famine, 273, 

Elephanta, excavation a at, 2f>. 

Eljin Fox, tlio, 2fto. 


■PaH I. 

Eve, tomb of, at Jidda, lox 
Examinations, College, 245, 331. . 

Famine in India, 1, 89, 177, 266— general 
remarks on, 269 — means of preventing 
it, 273. 

Females, Arabian, described, 39— soldiers 
at Hyderabad, 29()— dancing, 298. 
Fergusson and Co., important law deci- 
sion pronounced in the case of, 89. 

Feroz, column of, at Delhi, 54. 

Fishery, sfea, of Bengal, 243. 

Fiih-kwddie, a Chinese work, 69. 

Futtch Mohamed, a prince of Cutch, 144* 

Gardens, English, at Bombay, 21— illu- 
minated, at Hyderabad, 297. 

Golconda, tombs of the kings of, 291 — 
fort of, described, 293— diamonds of, tA. 
Goomsur, human sacrifices in, 90. 

Grey (Sir C. E.), disclaimer of, b, 137. 
Gnndlay(Cn\it.>, his correspondence witli 
Capt. Barber, 154. 

Guiana, transportation of coolies to, 3* 

Iladramut, description of the Arabian pro- 
vince of, 3 35- 

Haileyhunj College, examination at, 331. 
Harem, imperial, at Delhi, 205. 

Hastings (Marquess of), concession re- 
quiied by, from the Emperor of Delhi, 
‘20*2. 

Hindus, early navigation of the, bq — fire- 
ships used by the, m their wars, ib.— 
indications of European Imbits amongst 
the, '266. 

Hormuz, a Persian king, 233. 

Human Life, ode on, 237. 

Ifydcrahad, descniition of, 289— ruins and 
rocky hills near, iBc), 2()()— tombs of the 
kings of Golconda near, 291,298— Bri- 
tish rcMdency at, 2()3— Asiatic style of 
the entertainments given by the resi- 
dent, 2()o— grandeur of the processions, 
female sepoys, lA.— mosques, 297 
— gardens and garden houses, ib. — 
nautclies, 298 — aiitelojies, lA.- tanks, 
299- 

Lnnha. or Yainba, account of, 105. 

Indus, native trade on the, 91. 

Infanticide m 145- 

Inscriptions on the lats, or pillars, of Hin- 
dustan, 54 — arrow-headed, of Persia, b8u 
Insolvents, Indian, important decision re- 
specting, 89. 

Israelites, Mr. Beke on the passage of the 
Red Sea by the, 9. 

Jamhulus, the ancient traveller, 115. 

Jebel Hassan, tribe of, 105. 

JehelTier, an island iii the Red Sea, 4 *- 
Jehel Zigt/er, or Isle of Prayers, 39> 4®- 
Jehainee tribe, account of the, 105. 
Jehangeer, a son of the Emperor of Delhi, 
his'tuibident conduct, 199, 267. 

Jews of Bombay dcsciibed, 19— of MQCha» 



37— trial between a, and a Sayud, at 
Jidda, 102. 

Jhartjah chieftain^ of Cutch, 145, 147. 
JiddOf description of, 100. 

Karafcy or Cargo, an islaiul in the Persbn 
Gulf, proposed occiiputiot) of, 2O5. 
Kennedy (Col, Vans), remarks on the Zend 
language by, 109. 

Khosm, a Peitiian monarch, 237, 

Kidd (Prof. ) on the Chinese language, G7. 

Land, resumption of, in Bengal, 179, 
landholders, Calcutta Association of, 17ft. 
Language ot the Hamyrites, 33 -Professor 
Kidd on the nature and structure of the 
Chinese, G7— remarks on the Zend, 109 
—abolition of the Persian m Bengal, 1 7H. 
Lats, or pillais, of Hindustan, intcipretU’ 
tions of the, 54— alphabet of the, .54, 1 1 
Laio, newcjiminal, of India, 44, 73, 15G, 
249 j 333 — framed for a colony at New 
Zealand, 238. 

Lete, account of the village of, 98. 

Literary Intelligence, 154, 244, 331. 

Macaulay (Mr.), 2, 131. 

Madagascar, affairs in, iBi. 

Mangoes, luxury of eating, 21, 23. 

Mam, the founder of the sect ot Maui- 
(•bees, account ol, 233, 

Manu,s( ripls, Oi\cntd\ Ilistoric.d, icmaiks 
on Mr. laylor’s translation of, 27, 
Markets ot Bombay clesciibcd, 20. 
A/f/mu/yes', Moliamedan, <)0 — Aiab, loG, 
Mazagonii, desciiption of, 23. 

Meeannahs, a pecular class of Moharne- 
dans in Cutch, 14b’. 

Metcalfe ( Sir Chailes), 2, 

A/i/e.s’ (Col.), review of his translation of 
the “ Shajrat nl Atiak,” 19,'), 

Minah, lines on healing one singing like a 
thrush, ,33. 

Mirage, the, in Cutch, 139. 

Mocha, description of, 3<) — Company’s 
agent at, 38 — Turkish governor of, xb. 
Ml fussil Courts, appeals from the, G, 131 
— introduction of an English govern- 
ment pleader into the, 17H. 

Moghool history, sketch of, ipf) — kings of 
Delhi, 198, 2G7. 

Mortality in India, 1, 89, 177, 266, 269. 
Mosques at Hyderabad, 297. 

Mount Sinai, situation of, 9, 13. 

Mysore, improved state of, 1 Bo. 

Natives o( Bombay described, 19 — vakeels 
in the Mofiissil Courts, 178— preiiulices 
of, 179 — liberality of, 180— debating 
club, 2 b'6— education of the, of India, 
301 — see also Hindus. 

Nautches, discontinuance of, at Bombay, 
180 — splendid, at Hyderabad, 298. 
Navigation, early, of the Hindus, 69 — of 
the Indus by Parsee merchants, 91. 
Nam/, Indian, new code for the punish- 
ment of offences relating to, 250, 34G. 
Nepaid, affairs In, 1 , i Bo. 


News, Eastern, review of, 1, 89, 177, 065. 

New South Wales, affairs in, 5, 266. 

Neut Zealand, examination of the Parlia- 
mentary hill for colonizing, 238. 

army of the, 221— claims of the 

local oflicers of his service, 221, 225 

description of Hyderabad, the capital of 
the, 289. 

Nusfiirvan, king of Persia, account of his 
reign, 23G. 

Ode on Human Life, 237. 

OJjicer, lines on the death of a young, 42. 

Opium, use of, in Cutch, 147. 

Oude, affairs in, 2, 91, 180 — auxiliary 
force for, 91. 

Oysiexs, motlier-o’ -pearl, in Red Sea, 99. 

Parliament, remarks on the late debatg in, 
respecting appeals tiom MofussilCourts, 
6, 7— -analyses of papers laid before, 131. 

Parsees of Bombay, account of the, 19 — 
liberality of a, 180. 

Peipt, vv’ars of the kings of, 187. 

Penal Code of British India, 44, 73, 15G, 

249, 333. 

Persepolitan antiquities, 68. 

Persia, arrow-headed inscriptions in, 68 — 
plunder of, by Chimgcez Khan, 197 — 
liistory of, from the birth of Alexander 
to that of Mohamed, 228, 231* — expe- 
dition from Bombay to the Gull of, 26.-) 

< — Russian inrtneiice in, ib. — expedition 
from, ag.iiiist Herat, ib, 

Persian, iihohuoii of, in Bengal, 178. 

PertaubChand, claims of, to the Blind wan 
Raj, 211, 266. 

Pilgrims, tax upon, in India, 3 — Surat, io 
the Red Sea, 30, 40. 

Pdlars, or lats, ot Hinrhistan, interpreta- 
tions of the, 54. 

Plague Ship, the, 1 16, 

Plants, the Song of the Dying, 96. 

IHeader, government, introduction of a, 
into the revenue courts of Bengal, 178. 

PoKrav — Twilight, 33— on the Death 
of a Young Officer, 42— on hearing a 
Minah singing like a Thrush, 53 — the 
Song of the Dying Plants, 96 — the 
Castaway, 108 — Thistle down, 138 — 
the Conquerors ot the World, 181 — 
Ode on Human Life, 237. 

, painting, alliteration, expression, 

and association in, 123. 

Press, the, in India, 3. 

Prinsep (Mr.) j\m interpretations of the 
lats, or pillars, of Hindustan, 54. 

Pitblications, new, 155, 352. 

Punishments, new Indian code of, 85, 166. 

Piittun Churroo, ruins at, 289. 

Rojast'han, objections to a criticism on 
Col. Tod’s work on, 206. 

Bao Lackha, a piinceof Cutch, 143. 

( Major), researches of, 68. 

Rea Sea, remarks on the passage ot the, 
by the Israelite.s, and its locality, 9 — a 
voyage up the, 34, 97 — islands and bar- 
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hours at tlw mouth of tlie, 34'-descrtp- 
tion of places on the Arabian side of the, 
*6.— reefs in, 97, 99, 100, 106— oysters 
in, 99. 

Relujious oa'ites in Cutch, 147. 

lUoenue, Indian, new law of offences re- 
lating to the, 341. 

Revikw of Books and Critical Notices : 
— Tayloi’s Oriental Historical Manu- 
scripts, 27 — Kidd on the Chinese Lan- 
guage, 67— Martin’s History, Antiqui- 
ties, &c.,of Eastern India, 70, 329 — 
Lockhart’s Lite of Sir Walter Scott, 70 
— History of Russia, 71 — Ward’s His- 

, torical Essay on the Revolution of 1688, 
ib, — Scandiiravia, Ancient and Modern, 
i6.— McQueen on Steam- Communica- 
tion, lb. — Lives of Eminent Bidtish 
Statesmen, 72 — Bannister on British 
Colonization and Coloured 'I'lihes,!/*. — 
Heinroth on Education and Sell-toiina- 
tion, ib. — Piers de Gavestoii, ib. — Haz- 
litt’s Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays, 
lb. — Morison’s Religious History of 
Man, 16. — on British Interference with 
the Religions Observances of the Na- 
tives of India, ib. — Banks on the Trial 
of Controverted Elections, 16. — Memoir 
of Mrs. Wilson, of Bombay, 122 — Life 
of Wilberforce, 152 — James’s Lives of 
Foreign Statesmen, ib. — Campbell’s 
Palmer’s Last Lesson, 153— Proceed- 
ings relative to the Calcutta and Saugor 
Railway, ib. — Ilobler’s Liber Mercato- 
nus, lb. — Atkinson’s Science of Politi- 
cal EconomyIiivestigHtcd,i6. — Mai tin’s 
Despatches of the Marquess Wellesley 
from Spain, ib. —Eagles’ Brendallab, ib. 
—Catechism of Phrenology, ib. — Nis- 
het’s Guide to the Preservation of the 
Teeth, ib. — Gaily Knight’s Normans in 
Sicily, ib. — Lutlimuu on the State of 
Tmiispoited Felons, 154 — Mason’s 
New Mll^ical Annual for 183B, ib. — 
Correspondence betweenCapt. Grindlay 
and Caj)t. Barber, ib. — The Shajrat ul 
Atrak, 195 — Capt. Back’s Narrative of 
his Arctic Expedition, 283 — Trevelyan 
on the Education of the people of In- 
dia, 301 — Anaya, the Prophetess of 
Muwar, 329 — the Connexion of the 
East- India Company’s Government 
M’irh the Superstitions, &c. of the Na- 
tives of India, ib. — Wilson’s Oriental 
Portfolio, 330 — Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece, ib. — Lovett’s Revelation of St. 
John Explained, ib. — Hammick’s Prac- 
tical and Experimental Chemistry of 
Mitscherlich, ib. — Wallace’s History of 
England, continued from Mackintosh, 
331 — Higgins’ Experimental Philoso- 
pher, ib. — Lee’s Animal Magnetism 
and Homoeopiithy, <6.— Yarrell’s His- 
tory of British Birds, ib. — Godwin’s 
Churches of London, &c., ib. 

of Eastern News, i, 89, 177,265. 

Imliaii law relative to, 251. 

RmiL in India, 179. 


Rochy HiUs^ extraordinary ranges of, 990. 

Royk (Prof.), paper by, on the subject of 
caoutchouc, or Indian-rubber, 242—00 
butea kino, 243—011 Indian sarsaparilla, 
328. 

Rozat al Sofa, analysis of the, 22 B. 

Rung Mtihi at Hyderabad described, 297. 

Runn, in Cutch, description of the, 139. 

Russians, defeat of the, in Circassia, 6 — 
agent of, at Cabul, ) 80. 

Sabagien Islanrls, account of the, 41. 

Sacrijices, human, in Burdwun, 4 — in 
Goomsur, 90. 

Sacy (Baron de), objections to his criti- 
cism on works on India, 206 — memoir 
of, 209. 

Salsette, description of, 20— cave-temples 
at, 23. 

study of, in India, 90, 

Sfirsaponlla, Indian, 328. 

Scenes in Cutch, 139. 

Sihool'^ in India, 3, 90, 301. 

Sflfctions ANn Rki'LEctions ; — Paint- 
ing, Alliteration, Expression, and Asso- 
ciation in Poetry, 123. 

Sepoys, female, 29f). 

Seton (Mr ), conduct of the late, during 
a disturbance at Delhi, 267, 

Shah Aulum, brief liistory of, 198. 

AShahpour, a king of Persia, account of his 
reign, 232. 

Shujraf vl Ah'nh, review of Col. Miles’ 
translation of the, 1 95. 

She.khawattee, affairs in, 1. 

Silk-worm, Tusseh, of India, 328. 

Smoi, Mount, its situation, 9, 13. 

Slaves brought from the east coast of 
Africa to India and Arabia, 98. 

Sonmi'S, Proceedings of — Royal Asia- 
tic Society, 68, 242, 328 — its annual 
report, 148 — Zemindars’ Society at Cal- 
cutta, 17B, 266 — Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 185, 243— its annual report, 
244 — Dhiirma Shabha, at Calcutta, 266. 

Steam- Covmumcation with India, 92 — 
attack on the Court of Directors res- 
pecting, 16. 

Sudder Detonnny Adawlut, Bengal, appeals 
from the Mofiissil Courts to, 6, 7, 131— • 
use of the vernacular languages in, 178. 

Suicides in Centm\ India, 2. 

Surat, fire at, .5 — cholera at, ib. 

Syud Ahmed, a Musulman heretic, 91. 

Tale, Chinese, 280. 

Tanks, celebrated, at Hyderabad, 299. 

Tariff oi duties in Dutch India, 181. 

Tartars, genealogical tree of the, 195 * 

Tax, pilgrim, 3. 

Taylor (Mr.), remarks on his translation 
of Oriental Historical Manuscripts, 27. 

Tea, Assam, 68, 90 — it.s manutacture as 
now practised at Suddiya, 1,51. 

Tenures, land, in Bengal, 179. 

Terror, voyage of 11 . IVLsliip, 2O3. 

Thistle-down, 1 38. 
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Tkruai, lines on bearing a Minah singing 

like a, 53. 

(Col. alleged incompetency of the 
French to judge of his work on Raja- 
st’han, ‘20(). 

Tomb of Eve at Jidda, 102 — of llao Luck- 
ha at Bhooj, 143— of Futteh Mohamed, 
144 — various, at Puttim Churroo, 289 
— of the kings of Golconda, 291, 298. 

Trade, native, on the Indus, 91. 

Treveli/(in {Mr. C. EJ, review of his work 
“ On the Education of the People of 
India,” 301. 

Tucker (Mr. ), 178. 

Turkey, changes in, 39. 

7’//rA.s, genealogical tree of the, 195. 

3”wr/on (Mr. T. E. M.) on appeals from 
the Mofussil Courts, 7. 

Tiissek silk-worm of India, 328. 

Tmliyht, 33. 

Vakeels, or native pleaders, probable su- 
perccssioii of, 178. 

Valley, romantic, in Guzerat, 290. 

Van Diemen' s Land, alTairs 111, 5. 

Veyetahles, Indian, 20, 

Vendidad, authenticity of the, 109. 

Voyuye up the iled Sea, 34, 97 — of Capt. 
Pack to the Arctic regions, 2O3. 


m 

Wan between Bunnah and China, 185, 
3 « 4 . 

Weddingy Arab, described, 106. 

WelUted (Lieut.), 35, 38 — tale of the 
plague ship by, 116. 

Wheatley (Mr.), his translation of the 
Carnatoca Chronicle, 27. 

Wilberforce, review of the Life of, 152. 

Wilson (Mrs. ), of Bombay, 1 22. 

Wishee, a port in the Red Sea, 106. 

Wolff' { Rev. Mr.), travels of, 100. 

Wojnen of Mocha described, 39 — sepoy, 
at Hyderabad, 2()(). 

Woo keen-luy, a Chinese work, 95. 

Wool of India, improvement of the, 299. 

Works on India, criticism on, 206 — ana- 
lyses of P'astern, 228. 

Worsky (Sir Henry), munificence of, 
148. 

Yamha, description of the town of, 105. 

Zamori, a Hindu king of Malabar, 69. 

Zemindars' Society at Calcutta, 178,266. 

Zend, remarks on the, 109. 

Zendavesta, its authenticity, 111,115. 

Ziyyer group of islands, 34, 40. 
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Ahoriyines of Australia, 92 — atrocities per- 
petrated on, at Port Macquarie, 224 — 
depicdations by, 226. 

Absentee Regulation, Indian, 166. 

Chinch, in Van Diemen’s Land, 91. 

ylc/.v of CouiHil, Indian Expoitation 
of Coolies, 4— the “ Black,” 25,208 — 
Principal Siiddcr Ameens, 72. 

Adrliscombe, uiles for gi anting honorary 
ccrlilicates to cadets at, 95. 

Adelaide, Port, dcsciiption of, 93 — expe- 
ditions into the interior from, 228. 

Aden, surrender of, for the purpose of a 
coal depiM, 39, 83. 

Adultery, curious punishment for, 84. 

Ajf'ghans, preparations of the, to fight 
Runjeet Singh, 78, 146 — see ahoCabuf. 

Africa, slave-trade between the coast ol, 
and Dill, 84 — zoologiral specimens from 
South, 152. 

Agency, Company’s finance, at Canton, 
3f)i 37“ Company’s, in Egypt, 47 — 
steam, in England, 188, 207, 277 — 
character of the late Calcutta houses 
of, 210. 

Agra, Bank of, 3, 76, 148-— address to 
Sir C. Metcalfe from, 18, 73— small- 
pox at, 20 — custom collections of, 24 — 
Beef-Steak Club, 25, 76— dearth and 
distress at, 70, 184, 185, 212, 213, 237 
— larevvell entertainments to Sir C. Met- 
calfe at, 72 — theatre. 76 — masonic 
lodge, lb. — death of Prince Sooleeman 
Shookoh at, 148— press at, 237. 


Agri- Horticultural Society of Bengal, 146 
— of Western India, 151. 

Ajrnere, crops at, 22— small-pox at, 22, 78. 

A(«2'ancfer( Capt.), case of, QtMadi*as,2i9. 

Alexander and Co., estate of, 11. 

Alexandrina, Lake, m South Australia, 
discoveries near, 228, 229. 

Allahabad, pilgrim-tax at, i — crowds at 
native festivals at, 12 — erection of 
Bhein Sen’s Lat at, 218. 

Allard (Gen.), 215. 

Alloumnccs, regimental staff, in India, 54 
— of Queen’s officers removing from one 
presidency to another, 171 — absentee, 
166— station command, 246. 

Ally ghur, u'^rny m the district of, 213— 
smulUpox at, 214— bridge near, ih. 

Ameens, principal siidder, duties of, 72. 

Americans, trade of the, at Canton, 35— 
missions in the Sandwich Islands, 162 
—consul at Muscat, 251, 

Amos (Mr. Andrew), 170, 

Anderson ( Hon. G. W. ), 11 4. 

Annesley (Mr. J.), services of, 106. 

Anurpore, English day-school at, 25. 

Aqueduct, Chitpore-road, 217. 

Army (Company’s, in India): — Opera- 
tions against insurgents, 19, 23, 77, 
187, 188, 214— Hurriana light infantry 
battalion, 25— assassination of a suba- 
dar-major, 27~..attempt on Lieut. Por- 
ter, 28 — relief of troops at Madras, 30, 
107, 175— at Calcutta, 40— regimental 
rise of cadets, 40— nomination of staff 
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officers to detachments, i^.—Oude Aux- 
iliary Force, 44, 77i 95» 103— officers 
returnintj to duty, 47--franking of let- 
ters by the overland mail, ib. — exami- 
nation of officers in tiie oriental lan- 
guages, 43, 44, 52, 103, 1 11, 178, ‘242, 
248 — regimental staff allowances, 54 - 
execution of a private at Vizianagariim, 
83 — new Talien corps, Hb — good 
conduct of tlio European and native 
officers of the llengal army, <)8— corps 
of local horse, ib. — re-organization of 
the Madras corps of sappers and miners, 

105 — grants of land within fortresses, 

106 — removal of Eapt. Macan, 113 — 
drawing of pay, 114 — Fund at Boin- 
hay, 151 — Col. Raper’s memorial re- 
specting military retirements, 170 — 
command at Aiirungabad, 179— kille- 
dars and naibs, tb . — retiring fund for the 
Bombay artillery, t6.— absence of Sir 
J. Keane, strike amongst the artil- 
lery syces at Calcutta, 1B7 — changes in 
the dresses of the army, 188, *240— -pur- 
chasing out system, iHH, 218 — removal 
of the troojjs from Muttra across the 
Jumna, 213 — new cantonment at Fe- 
rozepore, '214 — claims of ordnance offi- 
cers to succeed to brigade commands, 
‘217 — balance of off- reckonings for 183b', 
ib. — sale and purchase of commissions, 
‘2 i 8— special committee of artilleiy of- 
ficers, i6.— cases of Major Robinson, 
Capts. Sprye and Alexander, and Mr. 
Langley, of the Madras service, ‘2 19 — 
delay at Madras in the department of 
troops for Moiilmcin, i8g, 235 — native 
soldiers returning from fiii lough, 239 — 
new medical code, ib. — medical eti- 
quette, t6.— libraries, 240— officers re- 
maining at Madras after refurning from 
Europe or sea, 244 — medical aid, 245 
— |)ay of subadars, ib. — Coronation bre- 
vet, 252 — Order of the Bath, 281 — 
see also General Orders, Courts Mar- 
tial, ^c. 

— — — (Queen’s, serving in the East) : — 
Arrival of the 3d L. Drags., 2b — Sir 
Henry Fane’s brevet major generals, 
27, 170 — military items, 55 — move- 
ments of corps, affray between a 
party of the 3d L. Drags, and the na- 
tives near Sherghotty, 68 — allowances 
of officers removing from one presi- 
dency to another, 171 — good conduct 
of the 78th Highlanders in Ceylon, iBi 
—inattention of officers, 239 — comforts 
for soldiers on board transports, 240 — 
Coronation brevet, 279— Order ot the 
Bath, 281 — courts- martial, 4^1 49, 99i 
107, 114— promotions and changes, 44, 
103, 123, 174, 243, 251— furloughs, 44, 
103, 243- 

Arracaii, sanatarium at, 147. 

Artillery drawn by camels, 147 — strike 
amongst the syces of, 1 87— special com- 
mittee, 218. 

Assam, topography of, 3— tea produce of, 


« 76, 79— fire at Gowalparah in, 80— dis- 
turbance in, 187. 

Assassination of a subadar- major, 27 — 
attempted, of Lieut. Porter, 28, 
Associalion, Zemindar, at Calcutta, 139, 

236 — Patriotic, of N.S. Wales, 225. 
Attorneys at Bombay, 151. 

Auckland (Lor A), tour of, 20, 66, 145, 214, 

237 — reply of, to an address voted to 
him at Calcutta respecting steam com- 
munication, 134 — intended interview 
between, and Riinjeet Singh, 213— ex- 
change of portraits between, and the 
King of Nepaiil, 216— intended pre- 
sent of brtiss howitzers by, to Runjeet 
Singh, 217— sum allowed by, for raising 
up the Allahabad column, 2i8--depu- 
tation fiom Runjeet Singh to, 237. 

Aumih, falsifying papers by, 26. 
Aurunyabad, eommaiid at, 179- 
Austiiai.ia, South, new governor of, 55 — 
description of tlie country round Port 
Adelaide, 03, 228 — death of Sir John 
Jeffcott, judge of, iiH, 161 — local au- 
thoiities of, 227 — squabbles in the co- 
lony, i/i.— singular scene in the Supreme 
Court of, 228— expeditions into the in- 
terior ot, i/;.— discoveries near Lake 
Alexandrina in, 228, 229, 

— ■■■ — Western, new governor of, 55 — 
present state of tlie colony, 226 — depre- 
dations by the aborigines of, d>. 

See also New South Wale.Sf Van 

Diemen .<i Land, 

Ava — see Burmnh. 

Ball, fancy dress, at Agra, 72. 

Bamjahtre, insecurity of the fort of, 29 — 
inspection of the troops at, 82. 

Bank of Agra, circulation of its paper, 3 
— dividend of, 76, 148. 

of Bengal, profits of the, 4 — en- 
dorsement of its notes by government 
collectors, 79— balance of the, 135 — 
future expenses of the establishment, 
186, 204— increase of its capital stock, 
204, 234— appointments in, 205 — price 
of discounts by, 234. 

, Union, of Calcutta, sale of its 

shares, 27 — increase of its stock, 71, 
186, 203, 234— dividends of, 72, 136 — 
profits of, 136 — discounts by, 234. 

, Savings, at Bombay, 32— at Cal- 
cutta, 148. 

of Australasia, liabilities and assets 

of the, 92. 

, Mirzapore, 148. 

of India, 185, 205, 235. 

of Bombay, its establishment, >88. 

Baroda, claims of Nandla Bhoy Desaee 
on the Guieowar of, 32. 

Barasnt, English school at, 24. 

Barber (Capt. ), agency of, >88, 207 — 
remarks on bis correspondence with 
Capt. Griiidlay, 277. 

Bareilly, crowded state of its jail, 24. 
Bath, Order of the, 281. 

Bathinij festival at Trebanee, 217 
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Baumgardt (Col), court martial on, 48.* 

JBeehee Hoorun v. Shaik Khyroollahy case 
ot, 65, 

Beggars in India, 79, a 16. 

Behart fraud by an aumil in, 26. 

Benares, flight ot locusts near, 5 — crowds 
at native festivals at, 1 2— -new road from 
Burdwan to, 76. 

Bhaugulpore, trial of Raja Cliiindnn 
Singh at, for murder, 197— tiial of 
Gundoree at, for murder, 198. 

Bheekt campaign against the, 1B8. 

Bhurtpoor, sickness at, 216. 

Bignell {Mr. M. A.), 140. 

Bileng, outrage near, 34 — mission of Dr. 
Richardson to, ;34. 85. 

Billsy government advances on, 222. 

, Parliamentary; — Haileybury Col- 
lege, '2f/} — China Courts, 254 — Coo- 
lies, 255, 257- 

Bird (Mr. W.Wilbei force), 171. 

(Mr. John), 190. 

Bishops, Indian — sec Wilson, Carr^ i^r. 

Blundell (Mr.), 34. 

Board of Control, 220, 273. 

Bokhara, mission to Cabul from, 22 — 
Iriendly disposition of the ruler of, to- 
wards the English, ib. 

BoMBAV IsTKLLIGENCt ; RcVeilUCS of 

Bombay, 30 — penal code of India, 31 — 
Thugs in the South Maliratta country, 
ib. — the cotton crop, 3 1 fete at Parell, 
32— Guicowar of Baroda and Naiidla 
Bhoy Doiaec, 1 6. — construction of a 
steamer and schooners, 32, 84— Sav- 
ings Bank, 32 — delays in despatching 
tlie steam-packets, ib . — alterations in 
the Custom-house, cholera, 32, 39 
— coiiit ot imiuiry on Commander 
Lowe, 32 — surrender ol Aden, for the 
purpose of a coal depbt, 39. 83— fire at 
Surat, 39 — installation ot the Bishop, 
83— release ot the dewan and other of- 
ficers ot Sattaia, 84— iioii stcarn-boac 
for the Ameers of Scinde, d), — attempt 
to fire a church at Ka\cl, ib . — maiine 
jiolice, lb. — slave-trade between the 
coast of Atrica and Dm, ib. — punish- 
ment for adultery at Burlianpore, tb.- - 
Military Fund, 131 — visit of a Parsec 
to England, 132 - discontinuance of 
nautches at public eiiteitainmeiits, d>. 
— honorary distinction to a native, d>. 
— exhibition of zoological specimens 
from South Africa, ib . — new bank, 188 
— Bheel campaign, 1/1.— overland con- 
veyance, tb .' — coriiiptionof native ofli- 
cers at Tannu, ib. — famine, ib . — the 
Mohurrum, ?/i. —liberality of Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, ib . — the chief justice, ib . — 
conveyance between Suez and Cairo, 
2 ig— collision ot authorities, 220— case 
of Mr. Wm. Pringle, ib . — acquittal of 
Ramrao and Iliinmuntrao, ib. — im- 
provements, d ). — government slaves in 
Malabar, 221 — piiacy, ib, — Elphin- 
stone scholai ships, ib. — Tanna and 
Mahiin caiscways, ib. — Uunjeet 


Singh-’g boats, aaa— of Mr. Wathen 
to the Native Education Society, i6.— 
coach to the Mahabuleshwar Hills, ih. 
— wreck of unknown vessels, i6. — Sig- 
nor Mutti, lb. — loss of a pattamar, 
and heavy loss of life, — exchange 
for advances for bills on London, t6.— 
duty on cloves, nutmegs, and mace, ib. 
— expedition to the Persian Gulf, 222, 
275— repairs of the Hugh Lindsay and 
Semiramk steamers, 23b' — Lieut. Pot- 
tinger, 238 — prices of European goods, 
bo, 128, 194 — securities and exchanges, 
61, 129, 195 — shipping, births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 52, 11b, 181,247. 

Government Orders : — Officers 

rctuniing to duty, 47— franking letters 
by the overland packets, ib. — Compa- 
ny’s agents in Egypt, ib. — toll on the 
Bhore Ghaut, ib. — removal of Capt. 
Macan, 113 — drawing of pay, 114-— 
new member of Council, ih. — passage- 
money, H. C. steamers, 114, 179 — 
command at Aurungabad, 179 — kille- 
dars and naibs, t/i,— retiring fund for 
the regiment of artillery, z7>.— -absence 
of the Coinniander- in-chief, ib, — ser- 
vices of the late Cajit. MacGillivray, 
247 — station command allowances, w. 
— lotirements, 8iC., from the service in 
England, 190 — courts martial, 48, 114 
— appointments, 50, 115, 179, 247. 

Supreme Court: — Admission of 

attorneys and solicitors, 151. 

Bonds, Company’s, sale of, 151. 

Bonin Islands, colonization ot the, 89* 

Banjul, capture of the chief of, 1,35. 

Bonng experiment at Calcutta, 80. 

Borolongs, law against the traffic in ar- 
dent spirits by the, 234. 

Borradaile {Mr. Hairy), 190. 

Bon the (Sir Richard), addresses to, 89, 

Bieslcy {Mr?>.), captivity of, 155. 

Brevet, Sir Henry Fane’s, 27, 170 — Coro- 
nation, of Company’s officers, 252— -of 
Queen’s officers, 279. 

Brigade commands, claims of ordnanco 
officers to succeed to, 2 1 7. 

Burdwan, movements of the soi-disant 
rajah of, i8b — disturliance created by 
him atCulna, 210 — bis impnsoment,*6. 

Burhundazrs, extortions of, 25. 

Burmah, alleged sympathy of the Chinese 
and Nepaiilese courts with the King 
of, 33, 2 lb, 23,3 — songs sung at a festi- 
val ill, ahusmg the English, 33 — anxi- 
ety ot the king of, to check the pros- 
perity of Maiilmain, <6.— allegiance of 
the Kiikhyeeii and Smgplio chiefs to, 
34— revengeful disposition of the king 
of, d). — his cruelty, 7/^.— the late king 
of, 34— letter trom Col. Burney to the 
governor of Rangoon, 34. bb — murder 
and ilacoities in tlie Iron tiers of, sanc- 
tioned by the governor ot Bileng, 34, 
35, 85 — Dr, llichaidson’s mission, 85 
— indications ot a war with, 86, 189, 
230, 238— Siamese inquiries respecting 
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the affairs of, 86— delay at Maflras in 
forwarding troops to guard the frontiers 
of, iB(), *235. 

Bvmes (CaptJ, mission of, 22, 015. 

Burney (Col.). 34, 86. 

j 5 «rr(Col.), his arrangements in Egypt 
for Indian passengers, 219. 

ButtcHUTy fair at, 24. 

By laws f Company’s, 253. 

Cahuly new mercantile route between, 
and the Company’s territories, ‘I'l — mi- 
litary commanders in the service of the 
chief of. ?i.— Capt. linrnes’ mission to, 
Q‘2, 215 — missions from Persia and Bok- 
hara to, 22, 77, 215 — preparation of 
the ruler of, to fight Runjeet Singh, 78, 
146 — fanatical exhibition of Dost Ma- 
homed in the Choke Bazar of, 146 — 
Russian ambassador at, 215 — dispute 
between Capt. Burnes and the Russian 
vakeel at, ib. 

Cadets, regimental rise of, in India, 40 — 
new rank to, at Bombay, 51 — honorary 
certificates to, from Addiscombe, Qf). 

Coffers, depredations by, on the Cajie 
frontier, 39, 94, 231— libel case, aiis- 
ing out of the death of a, iiy, 164 — 
destruction of emigrant boers by, 120, 
165, 230— characteristic settlement ot 
a dispute between two chiefs, i6'4 — 
their connexion with the mutiny in the 
Cape Mounted Rifles, 121, 232 — ope- 
ration of the Dutch farmers against the, 
under Uys and Maritz, 231 — Governor 
Napier’s conference with the, 233. 

Cairo, conveyance of passengers between 
Suez and, 219, 

Calcutta Intklligence ; — Pilgrim tax,i 
— topography ot Assam, 3 — Agra Bank, 
3, 76, 148 — Bank of Bengal, 4, 79, 
135, 186, 204, 234 — Coolies sent 
abroad, 4, 14, 88, 142, 18B — the the- 
atre, 4 — indigo factories, ih . — native 
press, 5— native periodical press, ib . — 
flight of locusts, —land-revenue in 
the western provinces, Civil Ser- 
vice Animity Fund, 6— re-unions, 8— 
suicides in Central India, t/;,— waste 
lands, 9 — native converts, ib. — native 
opinions, ib. — conversion of natives, 10 
— estate of Alexander and Co., 11 — of 
Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co., ib.— 
of Mackintosh and Co., 16.— native fes- 
tivals, 12 — Mauritius sugar-cane, ib. — 
indigo planters of Jessore, ib. — the 
gauri gau of India, ib. — fall in the price 
of opium, 13, 234— Docking Compa- 
ny, 14— the free-press dinner, ib . — Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, 17, 20, 27, 69, 72 
—insurrection of the Coles, 19 — pul- 
verized milk, 20 — tour of the Gover- 
nor-general, 20, 66, 214, 237— famine 
and disease, 20, 69, 79, 144, 184, 212, 
214, 235, 237— conviction of a petty 
rajah for murder, 20 — weather and 
crops in the Mofussil, 20, 21— Simlah, 
21, 214— affairs of native states, 21, 77, 
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« 145, 215 — Lieut. Waterfield, 21 — 
Prince Henry of Orange, 21, 25, 135 
the Nawab Ecbal ud Dowla, 21— new 
route from Cabool, 22— -military ope- 
rations in Shekhawattee, 23 — gunpow- 
der manufactory, 24 — Munnipore levy, 
t6.— Marine Registry Office, ib. — gam- 
bling at the Rass festival at Khurda, ib. 
— customs collections of Agra, ib. — 
shooting gallery, ib. — robbery at the 
Bible Society’s depository, ib. — coun- 
terfeit stamps, ib. — new steamer at 
Kidderpoie, ib. — fair at Biittesur, ib. — 
European deserter, ih. — Queen dow- 
ager of Oude, lb. — Parental Academic 
Institution, ib. — road to Darjeeling, ib. 
— English school at Barasut, tb. — pri- 
soners m gaol at Bareilly, ib. — failure 
of native films, 24, 217, 234 — bridge 
over the Oojlah Nuddee, 25— death of 
Meer Iloseiu Ali, ih . — London mails, 
tb. — extortions of burkundases, ib. — 
the Ilurrianah Light Infantry bat., ib. 
— writs against the Nawaub Ziillal-00- 
dowlah, lb. — Agra Beef-Steak Club, 
iVa— the “ Black Act,” 25, 208 — Eng- 
lish day-school at Aiiurjiore, 25 — 
School-book Societies in the N. W. 
Provinces, tb. — study of English at 
Dacea, ih.- new arrangeinents at the 
Medical College, ib. —cotton crop in 
Bundiecund, ib. — government advances 
on goods, 26 — entertainments to Lady 
Ryan, ib. — settlement at Darjeeling, 
26, 217 — filling of tanks with water, 
26 — lakhirajdars, falsifying papers, 

ib. — ,3d Light Dragoons, ib. — Mr. Dyce 
Sombre, 26, 235 — Cochin-Chinese vo- 
cabulary, 26— fracas between two at- 
torneys, tb. — the public library, ib. — 
removal of Mr. C. R Maitin,//>. — wreck 
of the Elizabeth, ib. — the Dyce Sombre 
suit, lb. — donations to the District 
Charitable Society, 27, 6B — cochineal 
insert, 27 — indigo crop, ib. —cases in 
the Court at Mirzapore, tb. — Union 
Bank, 27, 71, 136, 1B6, 203, 234— 
the suffereis by the late fires, 27, 79 — 
overland communication, 67, 147, 169, 
236 — the newspaper press, 67, 237 — 
Sanscrit schools, 68— human sacrifices, 
68 , 143 — Dwarkanath Tagore’s gift, 68 
— affray near Sherghotty, law com- 

mission, 68, 80, 144, 236— Military 
Orphan Asylum, 69, 206 — Metcaltc 
Testimonial, 69— coal in India, 71, 139 
— trade of foreign nations, 71 — princi- 
pal Sudder Ameens, 72 — the Bengal 
vulture, ib. — estate of Fergusson and 
Co., 75, 79 — Mohamedan holy war, 
75 — taming of snakes, 76— Assam tea, 
76 » 79~theatrical8 at Agra, 76— new 
masonic lodge at Agra, ib. — new road 
from Burdwan to Benares, ib. — force 
ordered against the Joorah Rajah, 77, 
187— arrest of a field-officer at Cawn- 
pore, 77 — French artistes, 78 — cricket- 
match at Dum-Dum, t6.— politics ot 
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the Calcutta Courier^ r6.-~Moulvy Fu- 
zulla Rubbee, i’6. — Mr. Roger Dias, /ft, 
— estate of Mr. James Campbell, ih. — 
new Bengallee newspaper, 79-— report 
on Calcutta shipping, ih. — coining by na- 
tives, ih. — influx of visitors to Calcutta, 
ih. — beggars, ih. — nizamiit palace at 
Moorshedabad, ih. — sulphuric acid ma- 
nufactory, gang of swindlers, ih. 
— endorsement of Bank of Bengal notes 
by collectors, ih. — Sailors’ Home So- 
ciety, small-pox at Calcutta, ih. — 
picking pockets at auctions, 80 — fre- 
quency of dacoitics, ih. — sale of race- 
horses, ih. —the celebrated horse Don 
Juan, ih. — embezzlement by natives at 
Hoogbly, ih. — fire at Gowalparah, ih. 

— Hindu Free School, ib. — liail-storm 
at Seetapore, ib. — boring experiment 
in the fort, ih. — the ancient pillar at 
Delhi, t7>.— steam communication, 134, 
188, 207, 277— abolition of Persian, 
136, 147, 187, 218 — the Calcutta races, 
136'— the resumptions of land, 137, 218, 
326— deputy collectors, 138, 217 — new 
Ilindu Society, 1 38 — Zemindars’, or 
Landholders’ Society, 139> ^86 — go- 
vernment pleader in the revenue courts, 
140— -the stare of the Jumna, 141 — 
non-intervention policy, 144 — treat- 
ment of Mr. INIacaulayby the Calcutta 
press, ih. — Agri- Horticultural Society, 
14G — annual mclah at Saugor, il >. — 
duk circulation of the Indian press, 147 
— sanatariuin in Arracan, ib. — a barba- 
rian shield, i/;.— artillery drawn by ca- 
mels, ?7>.— completion of the Ochter- 
lony monument, ?// new postage act, 

— magisterial call to give security for 
good conduct, a woman cairied off 
by a leopard, /7;,— examination of na- 
tive female childieii, ih . — protection to 
debtors at Seranqiore, ?/;,'-Sikii coins, 
i^i.—road between Caehar and Munni- 
pore, 148 — new strand load at Calcut- 
ta, — minor lotteries, th —hours of 
business in public ollices, ih. — gcogra- 
plneal and statistical leports, iJk — Mir- 
zapore 13ank,iA —death of Prince Soo- 
leeman Shookoh, th — government lot- 
tery, ih . — Calcutta Savings Bank, ih. 

— Sir Henry Fane, 1.^8, 237— educa- 
tion of ingh class natives, 148 — early 
designation of Engli^hme^, ih. — new 
bank at Calcutta, 185, 20',, 234— the 
soi-disant Rajah of Burdwan, 186, 210 
— scheme for an internal steam naviga- 
tion, i8G — native prejudice; Dobah 
sugar, lb. — tlie IMoIiurnim, ih — storm, 
187, 2'.-5— disturbance in As«am, lu; 
— strike amongst the artillery syces, ib. 
— steam agent in England, i83, 207 — 
state of health at Calcutta, 188, 212, 
235— Little Tibet, 199 — trialby ordeal, 
201 — correspondence of native judges, 
ih.— Rohilkund, 202 — public library. 
205— Master in Equity, 2uG — fire at 

^lozufferpore, 207— the Penal Code, 
N. S Voi- 20 No 101- 


208— German mission of Tinnevelly, 

209 — the insolvent houses, 210— inter- 
nal navigation, 211— mortality in Cal- 
cutta, 212— imprisonment of Mr.Reiifl, 
for fraud, at Cawnpore, 2 1 3— first steam 
engine at Sliahjehanpore, deputa- 
tions to and from Lahore, 213, 237—. 
proposed interview between Lord Auck- 
land and Runjeet Singh, ib. — removal 
of the troops at Muttra, 213 — Mut- 
tra Famine Relief Society, ib. — plun- 
derers near Neemuch, ib. — escape of 
Capt. Ross from bring murdered on his 
road to Mhow, ib. — imprisonment of 
Manik Rae Rao, of Bidjeegurh, ib.— 
sickness and distress at Allyghur, 214 
— bridge over the Kala^uddee at Hy- 
dramy, ib. — sickness at Calpy, ib. — 
distribution of food at Mynpoorie, ib. — 
slaughtering of cows at Rewarce, ib.— 
refractory Cossyah chiefs, i7).— crowded 
state of Simla, ib.—uew cantonment at 
Ferozepore, ib. — ■ Mounshee Mohun 
Lall, 215 — temperance societies in the 
army, 218 — new native debating club, 
ih. — unjust decisions of the Dhurma 
Shabha, i7>,— native credulity, ib. — dis- 
tribution of alms to beggars at ashraud, 
ih . — Chitpore-road aqueduct, 217 — 
bathing festival of the Baroiinjc, ib.— 
lunacy of Joykissen, ib. — English school 
at Trebaneo, ib .' — lighting Calcutta with 
gas, lb. — claim of ordnance oflicers to 
succeed to brigade commands, ib.— 
brass howitzers for Runjeet Singh, ib. 
— visitation of the Lord Bishop, ib,— 
admission of cleigymen as instructors 
into tile seminaries of the Educatioa 
Committee, ih . — cultivation in indigo 
concerns, ib, — off reckonings for 1836, 
lb. — sale of houses belonging to the 
estate ot the late Gen. Martino, 218 — 
tolls upon the canals, ib. — Dclhi,(^- 
Icge, ib. — escape of Ckipt, Osborne Mmi 
tigers, lb . — the juircliasing-out system 
in the army, ib. — raising up of the ,41- 
lahuhad pillar, ib. — promotion in the 
Bengal army, ib. — special committee 
ot artillery olhcers, lb. — discounts, 
231 — ■naval expedition to China, 219, 
23, j' — inscriptions of Girnar, 235 — Sd- 
crotary to the Education Board, 23G — 
death ot Dr.Tytler, i7;.— improvement 
of tlie police, 237 — Mr. Riishton, ib. — 
influenza at Simla,//;. — prices of Euro- 
pean goods, ()o, 128, 194, 286 — secu- 
rities and exchanges, ()\, 129, 195,287 
— shipping, bntlis, marriages, and 
deaths, 41, 103, 174, 243. 

Calcutt'v (ioveiinnent Orders. — Regi- 
niciital rise of cadets, 40— new mem- 
bers of the (/ouneil, 40, 170 — Jungle 
Mehals ; demands tor coolies and hac- 
keries, JO — movements of corps, ib. — 
nomination of staff-officers to detaeh- 
meiits, lb. — honorary certificates to ca- 
dets. 9,5— the Oude Auxiliary Force, 
//;. —conduct of the European and na- 
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tive officers of the Bengal army, 9B — 
corps of local horse, ih . — services of 
Sir C.T. Metcalfe, Bart., *6.— absentee 
rules and regulations, ibfi — attendance 
at public olfices, ibH -superintendent 
of police in Lower Provinces, 169 — 
overland postage, ih . — the Persian lan- 
guage, 170 — Col. Paper’s memorial 
respecting military retirements, ih . — 
brevet major-generals, ih . — Indian law 
commission, 1 7 1 —allowances of officers 
of her Majesty’s service, ih. — inatten- 
tion of Queen’s officers, *239 — native sol- 
diers returning from furlough, th.—mw 
medical code. ib . — medical etiquette, 
i/>. — change in dress, *240 — soldiers’ li- 
braries, ?/).— comforts for soldiers on 
board transports, ih. — Resident in 
Sindc, '241 — triennial visitation of the 
Lord Bishop, ih. — retirements, ike. 
from tlie service in England, 190 — 
courtS'martial, 99 — appointments and 
turloiiglis, 41, 100, 171, 241— II.M. 
forces^ 44, 103, 174, 243. 

Supreme (’ourt : — The Martine 

case, 1— fracas* between two attorneys. 

— in the matter ol 1 ). F. Clark and 
others, assignees of Fcigusson and Co., 
7). Gregson and otliers, assignees, b,5 
— Beebee Iloorun v. Shaik Khyrool- 
lah, ilj . — assignees of Feigiisson and 
Co., u Dwarkanauth Tagore and others, 
Wimble i'. Jackson, /h. — new 
IMaster in Equity, ‘ioh. 

Insolvent Debtors’ Court; — 

Assignees ol Fergusson iind (’o., 79 * 
Cak'nttn Conner, pohtiis of the, 7 ^* 
Cornels, artillery drawn by, 147. 

( 'nine) on ( Mr. (k H. ), 40. 

('nniphell, ease ot Stocki'iistrom u., lor 
libel, 1 19, if)4. 

(Capt.), rescue of children by, 

in Goomsiir, 39, 6H. 

Canal and raihvay at .^ladras, 82— navi- 
gation 111 Upper India, 211 — the Uoab, 
2 12 — tolls at Calcutta, 218. 

('gndahar, English and Persian interests 
the court of, 22, 

Canton, panorama ot, 35— see also ('fii/ia. 
Cack ok Goon IIocf Ixth.i.igf nck : — 
Governor Najner, 38, 94, 233 — Sir 
Benjamin D’ Laban, 38 — state of the 
frontier, 39 94, ibq, 231 — desertion 
from the Hottentot corps, 39— Carter 
depredations, 94, 231— horrible atro- 
city at Stinklontein, 94 — death of Capt. 
Adair, 119— case of Stockenstroin v. 
Campbell, 119, 164 — destruction ot 
emigrant boers by the Zoola chief Din- 
gaan, 120, 165, 230— nairow escape of 
the lieut. -governor from drowning, 121 
— mutiny amongst the Hottentot sol- 
diers, 121, 232 — murder ot Ens. Crowe, 
1 2 2- dispute between two Carter chiefs, 
i()4— monthly official reposes from the 
Eastern frontier, address to Sir 
John ller.schell, i()5— operations ot the 
farmers against the Zoolas at Port Na- 
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tal, 230, 231— murder of a Fingoe by 
two soldiers ot the Cape corps, 231 — 
execution of mutineers, 231 — Albany 
address to the governor, 233 — lo.sses 
of the colonists during the Irtte CatTer 
war, i/n— meeting held by the governor 
jUid the Carter chiefs, ib . — the Fmgoes, 
‘^34 — emigration beyond the colony, ib. 

— Prince William of Orange, ih . — the 
Borolongs, ?/>, -shipping, births, mar- 
riages, anil deaths, 53, 118, 184, 251. 

Carr ( Rev. T. ), bishop of Bombay, re- 
marks on his installation, 83. 

Cashmere, dearth and distress in, 22 — 
misrule in, 201. 

Caucasus, operations in the. 39. 

Cavenatjh, case ot Faunce v., 223. 

Cawnpoie, dearth and distress at, 20, C9, 
185— arrest of a field-otfieer at, 77 — 
sentence on Mr. Reid at, for fraud, 213 
— meeting of medical orticers at, rela- 
tive to the “ boon,” ih, 

Ck\ lon 1 N I'Er.LiGFNcr. — Suhseription for 
the relatives of drowned officers, .35 — 
youthful murderers, 83 — the pearl- 
fishery, ih. — sugar-canes, ih, — nutmeg- 
plants, ih . — filling lip of the Legislative 
Council, 132 — eleigyrnan for the Scots’ 
clmreli at Colombo, ih. — Wi'sleyaii 
niissionaiy meeting, >h — Catholic bi- 
shop ot Ci'ylon, th — good conduct ol 
the 78th Highlanders, 181- -loss of the 
Colombo mail, ]8()— military stations, 
ih. — hglUlkonses, ih. — clioli'ra, ih. — de- 
sccuition of the Sabbath, ih. — steam- 
navigation, 222 — appointments, 117, 
182— shipjiing, birtlis, marriages, and 
disitlis, 33, 117, 182, 2p). 

('lultlien, lescnc of, tiom saeiifice, in 
Goonisiii, .39, ()H, t!i— sale of, at Ma- 
dias, 81— education of native fcMiiale, 
at Calcutta, 147 — (irowning ot, by tlieir 
parents, from wantot tood, 184 

Chin \ In fkm.ioi no. . — Visit of H. M.8. 
Ihdeiqh, 29— ciew of the Fain/, ih. — 
trade, 33, 223, 233 — expulsion of fo- 
reigners, 3b, 88 — rreciviiig-sJniis, 36 — 
Chamber of (’oiiimerce, 37, 8q — Com- 
pany's finance agency at Canton, 37 — 
toreigriers at the eity-gate, 88 — quality 
ol free-trade teas, dt — claims on the 
Hing-tae Hong, 3b, 89 — Formosa and 
the Bonin Islands, Bi) — tea and silk, 
ih. — opium traffic, 13b, 223, 233 — dis- 
turbances, 1.5b' — tuneial of a hong mer- 
chant, d). — Ophtlialmic Hospital, 157 

— votive tablet, 223— -export of tea, ih. 
— Britisli naval expedition, 219, 235— 
jiriccs of Eurojiean goods at Canton, 
bo, 128, 194,28b — exchanges, bi, 129, 
CQ5» -B7 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 33, 117, 182, 249. 

China Courts Fill, 231. 

Chinese traders expected at Moulmein, 
8b — shipwrecked sailors, 13b. 

Cholera in India, 30, 32, 39, 184, 214— 
cure tor, Kp)— in the town of Calcutta, 
188, 233— in Ceylon, 189. 
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abjuration of, l)y Hindu con- 
verts, 9— in Southern India, 28, 209 — 
appointments to be given to natives em- 
bracing, 216— see Missions. 

Church, Presbyterian, in New South 
Wales, 90— new act for regulating the, 
in Van Diemen’s Land, 91— Scots, jit 
Colombo, 1 52 — Roman Catholic, of 
Ceylon, ih. 

Circassia, military operations in, 39. 

Civil Servants, Rengal Annuity Fund for, 

6 — removal of, ab, 220 — meiitoiious 
services of, 4b, 98 — examination of ju- 
niors in the oriental languages, 42, 100, 
172,242 — absentee regulations for, ibb 
■ — charge against a, for trading ni horses, 
220 — resignation of a, from religious 
motives, 2b8. 

Claik (Mr. D. F.), 63. 

Cleri/i/meii, admission of, as instructors in 
native seminaries, 217. 

Club, Agra Reef-Steak, 25, 7b — Hindu 
Debating, 21b. 

Coal in India, report of a Committee re- 
specting, 71 — known .sites of, 139. 
Cochin, death of the Raiah of, 151. 

( 'Oclitn- (Chinese vocabulai y, '2b. 

( 'ochineal \\\scct, 27. 

(.'ode, Criminal, of India, remarks on, 31, 
M5*-opiriions requested njion it, *208 
— Calcutta Medical, 239. 

(Jojfi’e, cultivation of, in .lava, 155. 

( '(liners, native, at Calculta, 79, 

(j)ins, Sikh, 147. 

('iiles, insurrection of the. 19. 

Collectors, deputy, (pialifications required 
from, 138 — iMimlier of, appointed in tJic 
various distiicts of Rengal, 217. 

('ollcije, Calcutta iMedieal, 25 — Delhi, 
sus|)ension of native teaclicis at, 2 itl — - 
Eljilimstone, at Rornbay, 221 — Hailcy- 
biiiy, bill tor legulatmg, 233. 
Commission, Indian Law, anomalous po- 
sition of, ()H — secretary to, 80, 171, 23b 
— new mernbei.s of, 171, 190, 231). 
('ommissions, sale and purchase of, in the 
(’om])any s army, liib, 2i3. 

(Jomnuttcc. proposed, for selecting Indian 
geographical and statistical reports, 14H 
— Calcutta lOducatiori, 217, 23b. 
(''imjiton (Sir IL), 188. 

Conduct, good, of tlie oflicers of the Ren- 
gal army, 98 — Kccurity to be given lor, 
in India, 147 — good, of the 78th High- 
landers, 181, 

(Converts, Hindu, 9 — Mohamedan, lu— 
Christian, in New Zealand, if)'2— na- 
tive, in Tmnevelly, 209. 

Convicts in Van Diemen’s Land, 38 — 
revolt of, near Madias, 82 — medical 
superintendence of, ut Madras, 83 — 
employed as solicitors’ clerks in New 
South Wales, 91 — repair of roads by, 
at Madras, 151— -trial of, for stealing at 
lllawara, 159— laxity of the penal dis- 
cipline of, in New South Wales, 139 — 
execution of a, for murder, 223— as- 
signment of, ill New South Wales, 223 
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—death of a rich emancipated, ib . — 
appropriation of their labour, in Van 
Diemen’s Land, 226 — murders by, at 
Port Phillip, 230. 

Conway testimonial, 83, 

Coolies, Indian Act relative to the expor- 
tation of, 4 — shipped for Dcmerara, 14, 
278— demands for, in the Jungle Me- 
lials, 40 — their condition at the Mauri- 
tius, 87 — mutinous conduct of, at Hau- 
terive, ilj. — exportation of, from Ben- 
gal to the Mauritius stopped, 88, 188 — 
remaiks on the emigration of, 142 — ar- 
rival of, in N.S. Wales, ibo — Rill for 
the protection of, 233, 257 — average 
outlay on each shipped abroad, 279. 
Coorif, improved state of, 150. 

Corbyn (Dr.), 24. 

Con ie ( Bishop), correction of a statement 
respecting, 273. 

Cossyah chefs, refractory, 214. 

Cotton crop 111 Rundlecund, 25— in Guzc- 
rat, 31. 

Councils, Indian new members of, 40, 54, 
107, 114, 170, 190 — executive and le- 
gislative, of New South Wales, 249— 
see also Acts of. 

Conti, Zillah, of 24.Pergunriahs • — Case 
of the Nawaiib Zullal-ood- Dowlah, 23. 

ot Nizaiiiiit Adiiwliit, Bengal:— 

llaggoonalli Muthee v. Kissen .Jum- 
nah, bb. 

, Session .judges’, Rhaugulpore: — 

Oliaree v. Hiija Cluiiidun Singh, 197 — 
trial ot Gundoree, for murder, ii)B. 
(hints, Rengal llcvcnue, government 
pleader in the, 140. 

CouKTs Maki'iai, on Lieut. Osborne, 4b 
— Riev. Col Raumgardt, 48 — IJent. 
Dalgcty, 49 — Lii'iit. Gibbs, ()() — Cor- 
net Roche, d) — Lieut, and Rrev. Capt. 
Hill, 107 — Lieut. Cuylcr, 114 — Suha- 
dar Houssuin Khan, 173 — Jemadar 
Seid lloussam, 17(). 

(^ows, slaughter of, ill Rewaice, 214, 

(^i ichct-inaicli at Dum-Dum, 78. 

('iim. ('on., ease of. at Madias, 83. 

Clops, failure of, in India, 20, 21, 22, 78, 
183 — dacoities through tlic failure of, 
tto— see also Famine. 

Crowe (Lieut.), murder of, 122. 
CniUenden and ('o., estate of, 11. 

('ulna, distuilmnee near, 210. 

Custom collections of Agra, 24— house at 
Bombay, 32. 

C'uyler (Lieut.), court- mcirtial on, 114. 

Dacca, English schools at, 23 — force or- 
dered from, against refractory Cossyah 
chiefs, 214. 

Dacodij, trial for, 66— frequency of the 
crime in the Moorshedabad district, 80. 
Dalyety (Lieut ), court-martial on, 4<t. 
Darjeelitiq, new road to, 24 — progress of 
the settlement at, 2b, 217. 

Dearth in India— see Famine, 

Dfbatr at the East- India House on the 
20th June 1U38 Ofhcial returns, 253 
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—half-year’s dividend, by-laws, ih. 
committee of by-laws, ih — Hailoybury 
College Bill, ("hina Courts Bill, 
254 — East-India Natives Protection 
Bill, 255, 257— idolatry in India, 2G4 
—Sir Peregrine IMaitland, 272 — pil- 
grim-tax, 273 — the late Bishop of Ma- 
dras, lb. — Prince of Oude, 275. 
Behton, Calcutta, at Scramporc, 147- 
DelhU famine at, 20— festival of Ham 
Zaun at, 21 — removal of the ancient 
pillar at, 80— visit of Lord Auckland 
to, 145 — suspension of the Mowlovc 
teachers at the college at, 218. 
Demerarut Indian Coolies tor, 14, 
ly Urban (Sir Benj.), testimonials of re- 
•pect to, at the Cape of Good I lope, 38. 
J)hitn(jars—SQC Coolies. 

Dhirma Shabha, unjust decisions of the, 
2i() — proposed new, ib. 

Dias (Mr. Roger), fine upon, 78. 

Dickens (Mr. T. ) lined by u moonsilT, 78. 
Dinf/ujul, cholera at, 3d. 

Dimjaan, a Calfer chief, massacre of emi- 
grant Dutch I'armeisby, 120, it)5, 23'!. 
Dinner, free press, at Calcutta, 14 — to 
the Prince of Orange, by Dwarkananth 
Tagore, 25— to SirC. Metealtcat Agra, 
72— to Col. Snodgrass, 22 \. 

Directors, East- India, election of, 54 
list of, for 1838, 50. 

Dispensaries at (\ilcutta, 25. 

Dill, slave, tiade between the coast of 
Africa and, 84. 

Dohah, retusal of tlie natives to eat the 
sugar made at, 18b, 

Dockinq CoTiipanp, Calcutta, 14. 

Dormison v. Favnecy case ol, 157- 
Dost Mahomed Khau—^iic CnbuL 
Dress of Indian at my, il'.O, 2.p). 

Dunlop (Mr. J. A.), 54- 
Duties, transit, at Bombay, 30— tariffs of, 
for Java and Madura, i,,3— rescind of, 
on spices, at Bombay, 222. 

Duti/, officers returning to, 47- 
Dwarkananth Tajore (Baboo), 25, 2b — 
splendid charitable donation by, 138 — 
case ot the assignees of Fergiissoii and 
and Co. v., i33“'distiibution of alms to 
' beggars by, at bis mother’s shraud, 216. 
Dijce (Col.j, 2G, 175, 235. 

East-Indin Companij, collision between 
the Board of Control and, 220. 
Eust’India /Aiw-se, election of directors at, 
54, 59 — appointments made at, 54, 190 
— opening of the museum at, to the 
public, 1 22— see also Debates. 
Ecbal-oodJJowlah (Nawal)),2i, 122,275. 
Eden (the Misses), 237. 

Education ol native females at Calcutta, 
J4y_neglect in the, ot high class na- 
tives ot India, 148 -^Committee, ot Cal- 
cutta, 217, 23b— at Bombiy, 222. 
Egypt, Company’s agents in, 47 — Col. 
Burr’s arrangement in, for tlie convey- 
ance of passengers between Suez and 


Cairo, 219— steamer in, for the trans- 
port of passengers up the Nile, 279. 
Elliot, case of Napier v., 83. 

Elphinstone (Lord), 81, 219, 237. 
Emu/rnnts, religious charge of, in New 
South Wales, 91, ibo — mortality 
amongst, on their passage to Sydney, 
92, 2.70— destruction ot Dutch, near 
Port Natal, 120, 165, 230— number of, 
sent by government to New Soutli 
Wales, 225— Dutch, intending to leave 
the Cape of Good Hope, 234. 
Enqhshman, curious designation of an, 148. 
Equity, Master in, at Calcutta, 20b’. 
Etiquette, medical, 239. 

Euphrates, navigation of the, 277. 
Evnlence, native, remaiks on, 148. 
Examimition of junior civil servants, 42, 
jou, 172, 24-2~ot militaiy otH<'ers in 
the oriental languages, 43> 44> ^*^3) 

ill, 178, 242, 248 — ot cadets, 95. 
Exchanqes, India and China, rates of, bi, 
129, 195, 222, 2B7. 

Execution of a sefioy at Vizianagariim, 83 
—of Kduanl lloj le, at Sydney, <) ' — 
cruel, ot three prisoners, by Rajah Gn- 
lal) Smg, 201 — ot Win. Mooie at iMait- 
land, 223— of Hottentot suldieis, 232. 
Expedition, naval, to China, 219— to the 
Pei Sian Gnlt, 222, 27 5« 

Fai tones, indigo, sale of, 4- 
Failure of natives at Calcutta, 2 |, 217, 
Fair lit Biittesur, 2|— at Saugor, Hb. _ 
Famine in the Upper Provinces of India, 
o(,, (>9, 78, 14J, 184, 212, 213, 214, 
237— meeting at Calcutti respecting 
tlie, 70, 185 — in tlie Doab, 188, 

Fane (Gen. Sir Henry), order respecting 
his hievet major-generals, 27, 170— his 
communication to the Bengal army, 
with regard to the good conduct of its 
olticers, 98 — projiLised return of, to 
England, Vid Bombay, 148,237. 

Farms, .sale ot, in Java, i5o- 
in/iojcc, case of Doimison v., 157— -case 
of, X). Cavenagli, 223. 

Females, mortality amongst emigrant, 92, 
250— examination of native children, 
at Calcutta, K17. 

Ferqusson and Co,, case of the assignees 
of, V. Gregson and others, 85 — estate 
of, 75, 79— case of the assignees of, v. 
Dwarkananth Tagore and others, 133- 
Ferozepore, nevv cantonment at, 214* 
/'WtW.s, native, in India, 12,21 — gam- 
bling at, 24— bathing, at Trebanee, 217 
—compulsory attendance of Europeans 
at, 264, 2(38. 

Fete at Bombay, 32— at Madras, 149- 
Finance, Agenaj at Canton, 35, 37 * 
Finijoes, slate of the, 234. 

Fire, aid to the Calcutta sufferers by, 27, 
79— at Surat, 39— extensive, at Gowal- 
parah, 80 —attempted, at Kavel, 84 
desti active, Jit Mozufferpore, 207. ^ 

Fisheries on the coast of Van Diemens 
Land, 37 - pearl, at Ceylon, 85. 
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Flinder's Island, aborigines at» 92. 

Foreigners, expulsion of, from China, 36, 
88— at the gates of Canton, 88. 

Formosa, proposed occupation of, 89. 

Forster (Major), militaiy operations of, 
in Shelf hawattee, 23, 

Fortresses, grants of land within, 106. 

Franking of Indian letters, 47. 

French performers at Calcutta, 78— inter- 
course with the inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar, 163. 

Fund, Bengal Civil Service Annuity, 6 ' — 
Bombay IMilitary, 151 — Retning, for 
Bombay regiment of artillery, 179 — 
Calcutta Famine Relief, 185 — New 
Bengal Steam, 207. 

Furloughs, Indian, new regulations re- 
specting, ib'6— native soldiers returning 
from, 239. 

Futtchgurh, extortions of bnrkun<!a«es at, 
25 — deartli and distiess at, 183. 

Gambling at Kliurda, 2^ — by means of 
minor lotfciies at Calcutta, i 

Gas, plan tor ligliting Calcutta with, 217 
—death of the projector, 244. 

Gavri Gall, tlie, of India, 12. 

Guvoler {Qo\.), hb- 

Ci'NtRAL Oiuu'iis — see Calcutta, iVc. 

German mission of Tiiiuevelly, 209. 

Gholam Ychtali Khan, new minister of 
Oude, 3<j, 1 tb — his death, 187. 

Gdihs (Lieut.), court-martial on, 99. 

Gtpps (Sir Geoige), 224, 249. 

Girnar, inscnptioiis of, 235 

Goods, goverriment advances on, m In- 
dia, 2b' — pnees of Eurojiean, in the 
East, ()0, 128, 194, 280'. 

Goomsur, rescue ol childien from sacrifice 
in, 39, bl!, 81. 

Goora, outrage by the thukoor of, 23 — 
capture ol his slrong-liold, ih. 

Gough (Sir Hugh), 82. 

(rowalparah, lire at, 80. 

Grant (Sir Robert), fete given by, 32. 

Gregson and others, case of I). F. Clark 
and others v., b’5. 

Grmdlay (Capt.), Ins advocacy of stcam- 
cornmunication with India, 188, 207, 
-77 — remarks on his correspondence 
W'ith Capt. Barber, 277. 

Guicowar, ultimatum in the case of Nand- 
la Bhoy Desaee and tlie, 32. 

GuJab Sing, cruel character of, 201 — pri- 
soners sKinned alive by, ib. 

Gundiick, illness of the hakim of, 22 — 
visit of Europeans to, ib. 

Gunpowder, manufactory lor, in the 24- 
Pergunnahs, 24. 

Gwalior, dearth and disease at, 78, 216 — 
hydrophobia at, 2i(i — alleged discovery 
of the magnetic pole at, 236— royal 
deaths at, 175. 

pilgrim-tax at, i. 

flackeries, demands for, 40. 

Haileybury College Bill, 253. 

I lad- stones, \^vgc, 187. 
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Hailstorm at Seetapore, 80 — destructive? 
at Calcutta, 187, 207. 

Hawkins (Capt.), voyage of, up the Eu- 
phrates River, 277. 

Henderson ( Dr.), travels of, 200. 

Herat, expedition from Persia against, 88 
—-fight near, 146 — besieged by the Per- 
sians, 14(3, 189, 215, 238 — revenue of, 
215 — reported fall of, 222 — visit of 
Lieut. Pottingcr to, 238. 

fferschell (Sir John), address to, 165. 

Highland emigrants in N. S. Wales, 91,1 Co. 

7 //// (Brev.Capt. ), court-martial on, 107. 

Hindus, conversion of, 9, 10 — schools, 25, 
80. — new society of, 138 — human sacri- 
fices of the, 143 -dancing-girls, 150, 
152 - affray between ]\Iahumedan.s and, 
at the Mohurrum, 18b' — society of the 
Dhuima Shabha, 216 — bathing-festival 
of the Barounie, 217 — see al>o Natives. 

Hing-iae Ilong, claims on the, 3b, 89. 

Ilowr I NTFUjo F N CK : — Debate at the 
E.ist- India House, 253 — Imperial Par- 
liament, 275 — election of the E. I. Di- 
roctois, ,54 — Mr. J. A. Dunlop, ib.-~ 
regimental staff allow'ances, ih . — trade 
wuli Iiidi.i, lb . — panorama of Canton, 
53 — governor ot South Australia, ib . — 
the army, ib. — governor of Western 
Aiistrali.i, lb — East- India Museum, 
122 — the Pimce ot Oude, ib. — fkreh- 
doacon Robinson, 123 — new' member 
of ConncMl at IMadras, 190 — Indian 
lauv Commishion, ib. — new Comman- 
der-in-ciiief at Madras, ib. — new Super- 
intendent ot the Indian Navy, ib. — ap- 
pointments of Company’s chaplains, ib. 
— Coionation Brevet ot Company’s of- 
ficojs, 232 — of Queen’s officers, 279 — 
Older ot the Bath, 281 — idolatry in 
India, 27C — steain-eommumeation,207, 
277 — navigation ot the Euphiates, 277 
— Coolies or Dhaiigars, 278 — Swan 
River pioduce, 279 — steamer on the 
Nile, /A.— overland letters, ib. — knight- 
hood, lb. — promotions and changes in 
11 . M. forces serving m the East, 123, 
251 — retirements, &c. from the Com- 
pany’s service in England, 190— India 
shipping anivals and departures, and 
passengers, 5C, 124, 190, 282 — births, 
niaiiiages, and deaths, 38, 12(3, 192, 284 
— see also Shipping, Markets, f}c. 

Hong-merchants, insolvent, 36, 89 — fune- 
ral of a, 1 56. 

Hooghly, embezzlement by native officers 
ot the courts at, 80 — bathing festival 
held near, 2 1 7. 

//opc (Lieut. Col.), 92, 118. 

Horse, poisoning of a racing, 30— sale of 
racers at Calcutta, 80 — corps of local, 98. 

HoseinAli (Meer), death of, 25. 

Hospital, Ophthalmic, at Canton, 157 — 
native offer to found a, at Bombay, j88 . 

Hottentots, desertion of, from the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, 39— mutiny amongst 
the soldiers, 121, 232— murder ot a Fin- 
goe by, 232 — execution of mutineers, ib. 
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Human sacrifices in Goomsur, 39, 68, 81 
— amongst the Hindus, 143. 

Hnrnnvn light infantry battalion, ^5. 

7 /w//(Mr. John), 55. 

Jfutton (Lieut), 7‘2, 76. 

HyJerahaf!, tour of the resident at, 29 — 
tlie late mortality at, 83— alterations in 
the harraoks at, ih. 

Hy<Jrophobia at Gwalior, 216. 

Idolatry in India, debate on, at the East- 
India House, 264— statement of minis- 
ters respecting, 275, 27(1 — meeting at 
Liverpool on the subject of, 276. 

India (British) — see Cnlcnlta, Madras^ ^c. 

- (Foreign and Protected States) ; 

— Affairs at Delhi, 21, 80, I4f) — in 
Oude. 21, 24, 30 , 77 ) 95 , » 45 , 137,236 
— in the Punjaub, 22,77,215— in Cash- 
mere, 22, 201— at Cabul, 22.77, 146, 
215 — at Ton k, 22 — at Gunduek, ih . — 
at Bokhara, ?/>.— in Candahar, d).- in 
HepQul,22,78, 188, 2i6,235-~in Shek- 
Imwattce, 23— at Jeypore, 24, 216— at 
Baroda, 32—- at Yarkund, 77 — at Jella- 
labad, 78 — at Ludakh, tb.- at Gwalior, 
78, 216 — in llajiiootaim, 78— at Herat, 
146, 189,215,238—111 Turkistaii, 146— 
at Kotah, 21(1 — at Bhurtpore, of 
Kunjeet Singh, in Lahore, 213,237— 
of Multan, 215. 

(Dutch) -Now tariffs of import 

duties for .lava and IMadura, 153-^0- 
vernmeiit farms in Java, 155 — sugar 
and coffee plantations in Java, — cap- 
ture of the Boonjal chieftain, 7 >.— ship- 
ping, marriage, and death, 52, 182,249. 

( Portuguese) : — Slave-trade be- 
tween the coast ot Africa and Dm, 84. 

■ - (Danish): — Abaiidoiimcnt of the 

FJicobais, 156. 

Indujo factories, use in the value of, 4 — 
planters of Jessore, 12 — crops, 27 — 
sales in London, 64 — culti\atioii of, in 
Bengal, 217. 

Indus, account of the left source of the, 
ipg — trade ul the, 222. 

Inscriptions ut Girnar, 235. 

Lkardidi, VMt to the Raja of, 199. 

Jackson, case of Wimble v., 133, 

Java — see India (l)ntch\ 

Jpff'cott (Sii John), death of, 118, 161. 

Jijf'/Tiys (Archdeacon), 180. 

Jeilulabad, military pieparations at, 78. 

Jessore, character of the planters of, 12. 

Jeypore, sickness of the Ituwal Berce Sal 
at, 24, 216 — rubbee crop at, 216. 

Joorah, force oidered against, 77, 187. 

Judi/es, correspondeiiec of native, with na- 
tives of lank, 201— ordered removal of 
one of the Sndder, of Calcutta, 220, 

Juyqkrs, Indian, taming of snakes by, 76. 

Jufiyurnauth, pilgrim-tax at, 1, 273. 

Jutu/le Mehals, demands for coolies and 
hackeries in the, 40. 

Jury system of New South Wales, 160. 

Justioes of the Peace, native, 81, 219. 
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Keane (Sir John), absence of, from his 
command at Bombay, 179. 

Khonds, rescue of victims from the, 39, 68. 

Killcdars and Nndis, 179. 

Kishnayur, cholera and crops at, 185. 

Kissen Jinnna, trial of, 66. 

JY/ftec (Lieut,), anticipated pardon of, 98. 

Knighthood of Indian officers, 279. 

Koondun, visit o( Europeans to, 22. 

Kotah, prime ministership of, 21G. 

Znblache (Mv.), sentence on, 230. 

Labourers, Indian — See Coolies. 

Ladakh, compulsory order respecting tra- 
ders passing through, 78 — visit of Mr. 
Vigne to, 199. 

J.ahore, affairs at— See Bunjeet Singh. 

Lakhirajdars, compromise with, 26. 

Z«W.v, revenue from, in the Western Pro- 
vinces of India, 5, 6— waste, in the 
Patlce Doon and Kotree Doom 9 — 
compromise with lakluiajdars lor, 26— 
sale of. at Singapore, 32— giants of, 
within fortresses, io(i— resumptions of, 
in Bengal, 187, ^^'8, 23(1— coinpro- 
niise \\ith zemiiidnrh of, 137— Bengal 
Zcmiiidiirry Association for protecting 
the interests in, 139. 236. 

Langley (Mr.), case of, at Madras, 219. 

Langnaiie, Sanscrit, want ot Schools for, 
68— abolition ot the I’l-rsian m Bengal, 
136, 147. 170, 187, 218. 

Ljtiw (^omniissioth Indian, 68, 80, 17 1, 
190, 236. 

Letters, franking of, by tlie Indian over- 
land packets, 47— postage ot uveikuul, 
147, i6() — transmission ot oveilaiid, by 
a eoutinenfal route, 279. 

Ldiel, case ol, at Sydney. 223— seiitonco 
on Mr Lablaclie at the Mauritius lor, 
230 — case of, at Madias, 238. 

Lditary, Public, at Calcutta, 26— elec- 
tion of a curat 01 for, 205 — soldiers’, 240. 

TAght-honse at Madras, 30, 150— tin ee to 
be built m Ceylon, 189. 

I.oiusts. flight ol, 5. 

lAitteries, minoi, at Calcutta, 148 — go- 
\ eminent, ib. 

Loire. (Commander), acipiittal of, 32. 

Lnchniunghnr, attack n))on, 23. 

Lacknow, aftairs at — See Otnle. 

Lushingtun (Mr. C. BL), 107 " 

Macan (Capt.), removal ol, fiom the lui- 
gade-majur''hip at Poona, 113- 

Macaulay (Mr. T. B.), 40, 68 — treat- 
ment of, liy the Calcutta press, 144 "- 
his cunne.'cion with the Indian Law 
Commission, 145. 

McClelland (Dv.), eoal report of, 7 >- 

Me Cosh (Dr.), work on Assam by, 3 - 

McDonnell {yU.). entertainment to, 149 - 

Mackintosh and Co., estate of, 1*. 

MacGdhiruy (Capt.), services of, 247. 

Madagascar, return of the six ambassa- 
dors to, from Europe, 163— French 
intercourse with its inhabitants, ib. 
civil war in, ih. 
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Madras Intelligence : — Government 
Christian bchools, 27 — Sir H. Fane’s 
maior-generals, ih . — murder of a su- 
badar-major at Secunderabad, 27— at- 
tempt on Lieut. Porter, 28 — Christia- 
nity in Southern India, ih . — venomous 
snake, 29 — lesidentat Hyderabad, i 7 >. 
—insecure sUite of the fort of Banga- 
lore, ib . — retirement of Mr. N.Webb, 
ih. — H.M. sloop of war Rnleujh, ih . — 
light-house, 30, 150 — death of the 
celebrated horse K)n(i Richard^ 30 — 
relief of troops, ih . — Wellington testi- 
monial, ih. — cholera, 30, 39 — rescue of 
chddren from the Khonds, 89, (i8. Hi 
— observatory at Trevandrum, Ho— the 
Pamban passage, ih . — native justices 
of the peace, Hi, 219— sale of children. 
Hi— Capt. Millar, ih . — procession of 
the sainlal, — uiiid-carnage, lA. — 
revolt of convicts, Hi- the railway and 
canal, ih. — native witnesses, e'A. — Sir 
If ugh Gough, /A. — inspection at Ban- 
galoie, d ).' — medical sujieiintcndciu'eof 
convicts, B3 — sickness at Hyderabad, /A. 
— Conway testimonial. ?A. — execution 
of a native soldiei at Vizianagaiuin, lA. 
— imindation in the 'I'anjore distiict, 
di, — Lhugs, H3, 141) — case of cum. 
<■011 , H3 — n.ifive evidence, 1 ^H— cure 
for the choleia, 1 jo — enteitainincnt to 
Mr. McHoiinell, /A, — Wesleyan mis- 
sion, i.')0— IMysorc, /A, — post route 
from Bellary to Bombay, ih. — C'oorg, 
d) — the pri'ss, 131 — Pi nice Henry of 
Oi.ingc, /A. — Uajali of Cochin, ?A. — 
icp.iir ol roads, /A. — sale of Comjiany’s 
paper, lA —change in tlic dress of the 
aiinv, 1H8 — juircliasing out, d > — delay 
111 the departure ot troops for Moul- 
iiu'iii, 1H9, 235— naval expeilition to 
(’Inna, 219, '235 — on dits, 219 — tini 
governor, 237 — subsciiption for the 
Agra siiffereis, I'A — oppiession in the 
Nizam’s dominions, ih. — newspaper at 
Pondicherry, ih . — Sir P Maitland, 2()H 
— secuiities and exchanges, (»i, 129, 
U)3, 2H7 — .shipping, bnths, marriages, 
and de.iths, 47, ii-z, 17H, 24(). 

• Government Orders: — Services 

of G. K. Russell, Esq , 4t)— corps of 
sapjiers and miners, 103 — services ot 
J. Anncslcy, Esip, lob — grants of 
land within fortresses, ib . — new mem- 
bers of connen, 107, 190 — movements 
of corps, 107, 173 — new Commander- 
in-chief, 190 — otbeers remaining at 
Madras after returning from Europe or 
sea, 244— medical aid, 243 — pay of 
subadars, ?A. — attendance at native fes- 
tivals, 2bij -letirements, &c. from the 
service in England, 190 — courts-mar- 
tial, 40, 107, 175— appointments and 
furloughs, 4(1, 107, 177, 245. 

Supreme Court : — Native wit- 
nesses, H2 — Napier v. Elliot, H3 — cx- 
pavtc Ins Highness the Naib i-Mookh- 


tar, 218— C. Armoogum Moodelliarv. 
Peter de Celes, 238. 

Madura., new tariff of duties for, 153. 

Maqistratesy extraordinary powers of In- 
dian, 147 — false imprisonment of a, in 
New South Wales, 157 — assault on a 
female by a, at Sydney, 158. 

Mahomedans, conversion of, 10 — zeal of, 
for a holy war, 73— affray between, and 
Hindus, at the Mohurrura, 186. 

Mads, overland, for India, 25, 188— 
from India to England, delay in the 
despatch of, 32 — franking of letters by, 
47 — monthly despatch ot, 62 — delays 
at Bombay in the transmission of, 67 
— arrangements for the conveyance of, 
in the Indian Sea, from June to Sep- 
tember, 188 — loss of the Madras and 
Colombo, 189— quickest, received in 
India, 236. 

Maitland (Sir Peregrine), cause of his 
resignation, 2()8, 272. 

Major-ijenerah, Sir H. Fane’s brevet, 27, 
170— coronation brevet, 252, 279. 

Maldutr, Government slaves in, 221. 

J/cAuca, marriages at, 117, 182. 

MandJa. death at, 33. 

Marine Regisfiy Ofhee at Calcutta, 24— 
police at Bombay, 84. 

Miiih'ts III Imliaanil China, 6l, 129, 193, 
•2H7 — London, 0 |, 132, 193, 

Maifin {'Sir. C. R. ), removal of, from his 
ju(!ge‘'hip ot Ilooghly, 2(). 

Mnitine (Gen.), ileerce in flic case of the 
late, I -ale of lots belonging to the 
estate of, 218, 

Ma'iiiim' Lo(l(ie, n«vv, at Agra, 78. 

MACRiriUS I M'KI.l KiFNCK . AsCCllt Of 

the Peter- Both mountain, 38 — In- 
dian labourers, 87,88, 188, 237 — dis- 
turhaneo amongst the Indians at Haute- 
iive, 87 — remission ol the sentence on 
Mr. Lablache, 230 — summary of the 
tiadeof, for 1H37, ih. — mutineers of the 
Indian Oak, lA. — shipping and births, 
.33, I iH, 1H4, 25 

Medical code, Bengal, 239 — etiquette, lA. 
— aid to army followcis. 243. 

Mehndee Ah Khan (Nawaub), character 
of the late, 143. 

Me/ah, annual, at Saugor, 146. 

Metcalfe (Sir Charles), 14, 20, 76 — part- 
ing cnteitaimnents to, at ('alcutta, 14, 
17 — Agra address to, iH, 73 — his gift 
to the District Charitable Society, 27 — 
testimonial to, b() — entertainments to, 
at Agra. 72- government notice of his 
services, 98. 

Military Orphan Institution, Bengal, its 
management, b'9, 20b' — Fund, Bombay, 
statement of its accounts, 131— retire- 
ments, 170 — off- reckonings, 217. 

Minerva, moitalityon board the, 250. 

Mil/i, pulverized, 20. 

Mdlar (Cnpt ), rescue of children by, 81, 

(Lieut.), military operations of, in 

Assam, 87. 
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Minaportt appointment of a second judge 
at, 27 — Bank, 148. 

Mumon of Capt. Burnes, 22, 215 — Wes- 
Jeyan, in India, i50--in Ceylon, 152 
— Roman Catholic, in Ceylon, ib . — 
progress of the, in New Zealand, 162— 
American, at the Sandwich Islands, 
162— Roman Catholic, at Oahu, i()3— 
German, of Tinnevelly, 209. 

Mohun LaU (Monshee), travels of, 215. 

Mohurrum, disturbances at the, 186, 1B8. 

Moonsiffsf fines by, 78. 

Moormedahady new palace at, 79*— fre- 
quency of dacoities in the district of, 80 
— weather and crops at, 185. 

Mortality y in India, 78* i44> 184, 212, 
214, 216— on board the Biissorah Mer- 
chant, 02— at Calcutta, 188, 212, 235 
— on board the Minerva, 250. 

Moulmew, anxiety of the Burmese to 
check the prosperity of, 33— affairs at 
Tavoy and, 86— new Burmese perio- 
dical at, *6.— expected visit ot a caravan 
of Chinese traders to, /6.— delay at 
Madras in the departure of troops for, 
189, 235. 

Mount Wellington, in Van Diemen’s Land, 
excursions to, 160. 

Mozvfferpore, destructive fire at, 207. 

Mufiawar, murder at, 20, 197. 

Multan, plunderers in, 215. 

Munipore, levy at, 24. 

Mutiny amongst the Hottentot soldiers, 
121, 232— on board the Indian Oah,^^o. 

Muiti (Signor), plans of, 222. 

Muttra, dearth and distress at, 70, 213 
—removal of the troops from, 213— 
Famine Relief Society of, dt. 

Muscat, American consul at, 251. 

Museum, East-India, opening of, 122. 

Mi/npooret, distri!)ution of food at, 214. 

Mysore, improved state of, 150. 

Nagpore, insecurity of the arsenal at, 29. 

Napier v. Elliot, case ot, 83. 

Napier (Maj. Gen.), arrival of, at the 
Cape, 38— address fiorn Albany 10,233. 

Natives of India, exportation ot, 4, 14» 
87, 08 , 142, 160, 1B8, 235, 257— 
their press, 3, 79— abjuration ofCInis- 
tiaiiity by, 9~their eliaiactei and opi- 
nions, caution required in the con- 
version of, 10— crowds of, at testivals, 
12, 217— gambling by, at Khnrda, 24 
— thieves, i/>, — failures of, at Calcutta, 
24, 217 — libeiality of, 25, 185, iBH, 
217—medical students, 25— frauds by 
governmcnt-ofiicers, 26, 188 — trial of, 
for murder, 06 — coiners, 79 — pick- 
pockets, Bo— justices of the peace, 81, 
219 — witnessess, 82, 148 —mortality 
amongst, 78, 144, 184, 185, 212,216 
—education of. i47» 1 48-^evidence of, 
148— honours conferred 'an, 1.32— pre- 
judices of, 18b— murder of, i97» >98 — 
correspondence of judges with natives 
of rank, 201— debating club, 216— 


credulity, ib. — shrauds, ih, — govern- 
ment appointments held by, ib. — lu- 
nacy of, 217 — unfounded charges 
against, 220— libel on, at Madras, 238 
— bill for protection of, 255, 257,276 — 
see also Hindus and Mahomedans. 

Nautches, subscription, at Madras, 149 
— discountenancing of, 152. 

Naval expedition to Cliina, 219— to the 
Persian Gulf, 222. 

Narigation, internal steam, in Bengal, 
186 — memorial from Meerut on the 
subject of internal, 211— canal, in In- 
dia, i/;.— see also Steam-communication, 

Navy, Indian, appointments and promo- 
tions in, 52, 116, 248— new superin- 
tendent of, 190. 

Nccmuch, force ordered from, against the 
thakoor of Joorah, 77, 187— plunde- 
rers near, 213. 

Negapatam, government schools at, 27. 

Nellore, cholera near, 30. 

Nepaul, release of Bheem Sein Thappa 
in, 22 — alleged sympathy of the ruler 
of, with the king of Burmah, 33. 216, 
235— new prime minister of, 78— like- 
lihood of a brush with, 188— repair of 
forts in, 18B, 216, 235— exchange of 
portraits between the maharajali of, and 
Lord Auckland, 216. 

Nelson (Mr. 11 .), resignation of, 268, 

New South Wam s Inteuligknce : — 
Chairman ot the quarter sessions, 37, 
91 — addresses to Sir Richard Bourke, 
89,91 — the Presbyterian church, 90 — 
Baron dc Thierry, 91, 162- convict 
clerks, 1)1— new theatre at Sydney, 

— Highland emigrants, 91, 160— ex- 
tension of the English law to New 
Zealand, 94 — execution of Edward 
Doyle, lb.- murder of Mr. Jones, iiB 
— c.ise of Donnison v. Fauiice, 157 ~* 
crimmid inloimatiou against Col. Wil- 
son, for a<'Saulting a female, 158 — trial 
ot Bbickliall, Martin, and Watkins, for 
stealing, 159— lax system of penal dis- 
<'il)lme, ib. — Dhangars, or Indian Coo- 
lies, ibo — the jury system, t6.— act- 
ing governor, 182 — case of Faunce v. 
Gavenagli, 223— trial of Wm. Moore 
lor murder, ib. — ttie new governor, 
224, 249 — treatment of aborigines at 
Port M.icquanc, 224— the Patriotic 
Association, 225 — inunigration, ib. — 
tlKscoiUinuunce of the assignment sys- 
tem, lb, — Samuel Terry, 225, 250 — 
economy of time, 226 — members of the 
e.xecutive and legislative councils, 249 
— drcadlid moitality on board the ifeTi- 
ne.rva,‘2[,o — appointments, births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 117, 1B3, 249. 

Newspapers, native, in India, 79 — 

hostility of the European, at Calcutta, 
67~]>o!itics of the Calcutta Courier, 
78— ajipearanec ot tlie Sumhad Goona* 
hur, 79 — Burmese, at Mouhnein, 86. 

New Zcaluml, arrival of the Baron de 
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Thierry iiii 91— -extension of thci Eng- 
lish law to, 94— wars amongst the na- 
tives in, 161— Christian converts in, 
162— failure of the Baron de Thierry’s 
expedition to, ih, 

Nicc^)ars, abandonment of the, 156. 

Nicolh (Lieut. Gen. Sir Jasper), 190. 

Nizam's dominiortSy resident in, 29 — op- 
pressions by Chundoo Loll in, 237. 

Nizamut Adawlut — See Court of. 

Non-intervention poliiy, evil effects of the, 
in India, i44- 

Nusseerahady local affairs at, 21. 

Observatory at Trevandnini, 80. 

Ochterlony {GQV\.)y monument to, 147. 

Officer Sy good conduct of European and 
native, of the Bengal army, 98. 

Offees, public, at Calcutta, hours ot bu- 
siness at, 148, it)8. 

Off-reckotnnqs, military, balance of, 217. 

Oharee v. Raja (Jhundun Sinyh, 197. 

Opera, French, at Calcutta, 78. 

Ophthalmic \\qs\)\va\ at Canton, 157. 

Opium, fall in the juice of, at Calcutta, 
'^34— traffic in China, 15b, 223, 23;,. 

Oliver Robert), 190. 

Oraniie (Piince of), his visit to India, 21, 
inb—dinner to, by Dwarkanauth Ta- 
gore, at ('alcutta, 25 — visit ol, to Ma- 
dias, 151 — to the Cape, 234, 

Ordeal, trial by, at ('alcutta. 201. 

Order of the Bath, nominations and ap- 
pointments to the, 28 1 . 

Orphan Militaiy Asylum, Bengal, ma- 
nagement of the, ()(), 2o(). 

Osborne (Lieut.), court-martial on, 4b, 

((Tapt.), singular escape of, 218. 

O' Shauijhnessy (Dr.), 25. 

Otide, alleged poisoning of the late 
king of, 21 — illness of the new king 
of, d). — claims ot the Nawab Ecbal- 
ood-DowIah to the throne of, 21, 275 
— visit ot Prince Henry of Orange to 
the court of, 21 — im|)ri8onmeiit of the 
queen dowager of, and Moona Jaun, 
24 — writs against Ziillah-ood-Dowlab, 
brother of the present king of, 25 — 
new minister of, 3f), i4<)— auxiliary 
force in, 44, 77, 95, 174— improved 
state of alfairs in, 77 — arrival of the 
prince of, in England, 122 -character 
of the late Ilukeem Mehiidee Ally 
Khan, prime minister of, 145 — pre- 
dicted downfall of the jiresent reigning 
family of, 187 — death of Gholam Aheea, 
the new prime minister of, 187, 23()— 
installation of Abrnud Ulli Khan as bis 
successor, 1B7, 236 — death of the great 
banker at, Beliaree Lall, 187. 

Oude Auxiliary Force, appointments in, 
f^ 3 » > 74 — remarks on its forina- 
tmii, 77 ~volunteers for, 95 — numeri- 
cs strength of each corps, with scale 
of monthly allowances, 9 b’— orders and 
instructions for its guidance, 97 . 

Overland Communication, delay in, at 
Asiat,Journ. N. S. VoL.'^iG. No. lU'L 


Bombay, 67, 134— postage of letter# 
by, 147* 1^9 — arrangements for, in 
India, 188— Col. Burr’s arrangement 
for, ill Egypt, 2i9--rapid, 23b— by ti 
continental route, 279. 

Palioloipis (Mr. N.), fracas between Mr. 
W. D. Sliaw and, 28. 

Panorama of Canton, 55. 

Parentid Academic Institution at Calcutta, 
medical attendant at, 24. 

Parliament, jietition to, from Ceylon, 
respecting steam-navigation, 222 — in- 
troduction of India bills to, 253. 

, Debates in : — Idolatry in India, 

275, 27b’ — expedition to the Persian 
Gulf, 275— removal of natives of In- 
dia, 27b. 

Parsec, visit of a, to England. 152. 

Passaqe money, forfeited, by lion. Com- 
jmiiy’s steamers, 114 — of individuals 
landing or embarking at Cosseir instead 
ot Siitz, 179. 

Passenyeis ot India ships, 52, 55, 58, 
104, 125, 178, 191, 283 

Pufon (Lieiif. ), accidental death of, 244. 

Paumburn Pas^aije, widening the, 80. 

Pay, drawing of, by oliicers on leave of 
absence, 114, ibb. 

Pearl Fisheiy, Ceylon, 85. 

Pfnano Intfllk.enck I — Captivity of 
Mrs. Bresley, 155— births, muriiage.s, 
and deaths. 53, 117, 1B2. 

Persia, mission trom, to Cabul, 22, 215 
— political disturbance in, 88 — escajie 
of three princes from, i/;.— operations 
of the army of, before Herat, 14b, 189, 
215, 222, 238— winter in, 189— Bri- 
tish ambassador at the court of, 222, 
27b — Russian intrigue in, 223. 

Persian Cuff, expedition fitting out at 
Bombay lor the, 222, 275, 

Pci Stan language, abolition of the, in 
Bengal, 13'), 147, 170, 187, 218. 

Peitaub Chund, soi-disant rajah of Burd- 
wan, 1 8b — imprisonment of, for creat- 
ing a disturbance near Culna, 210. 

Peter-Both mountain, ascent of the, 38. 

Petitions to Parliament, 222. 

Pickpockets, native, at Calcutta, 80. 

Pilyrims, tax on, in IndiH, 1, 273-— 
crowds ot, at native festivals, 12, 217. 

Pillar, aiieieiit, at Delhi, 80— raising up 
of the Allahabad, 218. 

Pilots, absentee regulations for, 167. 

Pirates, capture of, in the Indian Archi 
pclago, 15b — plunder of a cargo by, 
near Bombay, 221. 

Pkader, government, in the Bengal re- 
venue courts, 140. 

Police, marine, at Bombay, 84— super- 
intendent of, in the lower provinces of 
Bengal, 169— -improvement of, at Cal- 
cutta, 237. 

Population, /roe, of V. D. Land, 92. 

Porter (Lieut. ), attempt on the life ol, 28. 

Poll Mnvipiaite, Hborigiii|^j^224. 

(2 R) 
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Port Natal, destruction of Retief and his 
party near, by the Zoolas, 120, 165, 
230 —defeat of a commando from, 231. 

Port Phillip, present state of, 93, ibi, 
230— murders near, 230 — seizure of 
Cominerford, a convict at, ib. — mar- 
riage and death at. 251. 

Post route from IJellary to Bombay, 150. 

Postage ot overland letters, 147, ib’j). 

Potatue, the, in the Deccan, 151. 

Pottinger ( Lieut.), visit of, to Herat, 238. 

Prejudice, native, in India, i8b‘. 

Presbyterianvim in New South Wales, po. 

Press, native, in India, 5 — native pciiodi- 
cal, ib. — dinner at Calcutta, 14 — mis- 
sionary, at Benares, Allaliabad, and 
Agra, 25— newspaper, at Calcutta, 07, 
7 *^, 237— dfik circulation of the Indian, 
147— alterations at Madras, 151 — news- 
paper, at the SandwicJi Islands, 183 — 
at Pondicherry, 237 — libel by, at Ma- 
dras, 238. 

Prices-ciirrent, India and China, Go, 128 
—London, ()3, 131. 

Pm///e (Mr. Wm.), case of. 220, 

Proviatioii, purchase of, in the Indian 
army, 188, 218 — acceleration ol, 218 
—by brevet, 232, 279. 

Punjab, discovery of a new route former- 
chants through the, 22 — present state 
ot affairs in, 77, 215 — weather in, 77. 

Racers, poisoning of, 30— sale of, at Cal- 
cutta, Ho. 

fiufv'A, Calcutta, 136— accident at the, 137. 

Haihvaif, Red Hill, at Madras, 81, 82. 

Rajpootana, famine and disease in, 78. 

Paper { Col. ), answer to his memorial res- 
pecting military retirements, 170. 

Rangoon— Bunnuli. 

Pcgnlations, Indian absentee, iGG. 

Red iSea, overland communication to In- 
dia c/u— see Steam Communication. 

Reid ( Mr. ), sentence on, atCawnpore,2 1 3. 

/?e//c/' of troops at Madras, 30, 107, 175 
• -in Bengal, 40. 

Retiring Fund for Bombay regiment of 
artillery, 179. 

Retirements, military, 170. 

Rc- ions at Calcutta, 8. 

cenaes, land, in the Western Provinces, 
,3— of Bnii.bay, 30— of Herat, 215, 

Revenue Courts, Bengal, government plea- 
der , 140. 

Rewuree, slaughter of cows in, 214. 

Richardson (Dr.), mission of, to Ilileng, 
34 , B5. 

Roads, new, in India, 24- between Riird- 
wan and Benares, 7G— rail, at Madras, 
81— new, between Caebar and Muniii- 
pore, 148— new Strand, at Calcutta, 
14B— in Coorg, 150— repair of all, under 
the Madras presidency, i 5 »- 

Robinson ( acon), testimonial of 
respect 

.ase of, at Madras, 219. 

Roche ibnce'of court-martial on, 99, 

Roh , ‘,2oi_.d<nded visit of the Cover- 
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nor-general to, 202— present state of 
the country, ib. 

Roman Cai/io/ic bishop of Ceylon, 152 — 
expulsion of priests from the Sandwich 
Islands, 163. 

(Capt.), attack upon, 213. 

Runjeet Singh, his reluctant refusal to re- 
tain an European deserter, 24 — prepa- 
rations of the Affghans to light him, 
78, 146— affairs of, in Cashmere, 201 
— intended interview between, and 
Lord Auckland, 213— deputation to, 
from the Governor-general, 213, 237 — 
equipment ot his torec";, 215— brass 
howitzers casting for, at Cossipore, 217 
—contents of the trading boats sent 
by linn to Bombay, 2 m 2— his deputa- 
tion to Lord Auckland, 237. 

Russell (Mr. G. E.), services of, 46. 

Ru.ssia, operations of, against the Ciicas- 
siaiis, 39— intrigues of, atCabul, 215 
and in Persia, 223, 

Rgun (Lady), entertainment to, 26. 

Sahhiith, desecration of, in Ceylon, 189. 

Saenjices, human, in Goomsur, 39, 08 , 
Hi — of the Hindoos, 143. 

Sailois' I fame Soeietg at ('alcutta, 79. 

Saniitanam at Daijeling, 2b, 217 — at 
Arracan, 147. 

Sandal, procession of the, 81. 

Sandwich Islands, condition and pros- 
pects of the Amcnean mission in, 1G2 
— expulsion ot llomaii Catholic priests 
from, 163— <‘liaracteiistics ot the SamU 
ictih Island Gazette, ib. — rapid rise and 
fall of the sea at, ib. 

Sansent schools, want ot, G8. 

Sappers and Miners, re-organization of 
the Madras corps of, 105. 

Sattara, release of the dewan and other 
otbeersof, 84. 

Saugor, crops at, 21— annual inelali or 
lair at, 1 4t). 

Savings Hanks, Indian, 32, 148. 

Scliobirshtps, Lljiliiiistone, 221. 

SchooLsy English, at Barasut, closed, 24 
— day, at Anurpore', 25— formation of 
school-book societies in Bengal, ib. — 
English, at Dacca, ib. — government 
Cbnstiun, atNegapatam, 27— mission, 
in Southern India, 29— Sanscrit, want 
of, 68 — Hindu Free, at Calcutta, 80 
— English, at Trebanee, 217— admis- 
sion ot clergymen as instructors in, 217. 

Sea-.siiahe, venomous, 29. 

Securities, Indian, b'l, 129, 195, 2B7. 

Seramporc, refusal to give protection to 
Calcutta debtors at, 147. 

Shahjehanpore, steam-engine at, 213. 

Shares, prices of, 63, 131, 193. 

Shaw (Mr. W. D.), fracas between Mr. 
N. Paliologus and, 26. 

Sliekhawattee, military operations of Ma- 
jor Forster in, 23. 

Sherghottij, affray near, 68. 

SinrpiNu, Miscellaneous Notices of: — 
Sale of the wreck of the Elizabeth, 26, 
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58 — visit of H.M.S. Raleigh to the 
coast of China, 29 — the crew of the 
Fairy ^ ib. — fete at Bombay to the offi- 
cers of VArternise, 32 — shipping trade 
with India, 54— losses of the Charles 
Stewart, Glenisla, James Colvin, Gled- 
stanes, and Theodore, 58, 15.6 — new 
regulations respecting foreign vessels 
trading to the East-Indies, 71— report 
on Calcutta shipping during the past 
year, 79— schooners building at Bom- 
bay, 84— mortality on board the Btis^ 
sorah Merchant, 92 — losses of the To- 
ward Castle, St, Clair, Lynx, and Hai'- 
riet, 126- -accidents to the Hero, Mary, 
South Australian, and Earl Stanhope, 
ib. — condemnation of the Sir Charles 
McCarthy, ib. — mutiny on board the 
Admiral Corkburn, ib. — sickness on 
board the Harriet, Cuthbert, iV;.— loss 
of the Schah, 161, 1B4, 192— of the 
Lucinda, Matdda, Solway, and Victor 
and Felick, 192 — accident to tlie John 
Firie, ib. — plunder of tlie Caroline, ib. 
— naval expedition to China, 219— ex- 
pedition fitting out at Bombay for the 
Persian Gulf, 223, 27,3 — plunder of a 
native vessel by pirates at Bombay, 221 
— wreck of unknown vessels near Bom- 
bay, 222 — of a patarnar, ib. — mutiny on 
board the Indian Oak, 230 — mortality 
on board the Minerva, 250. 

iSiiippixVG, passengers by, 52, 55, 58, 104, 
125, 178, 191, 283 — traders announced 
for India, 62, 130, igb, 288— freights 
in India, 44, 5^, 10^, 1 ib, 174, >243. 

Showers (Brigadier), 80, 

Siam, death of an American missionary 
in» 53 — anxiety of the court of, to be 
informed of the real state of our pre- 
sent relations with Ava, 8b'. 

Sickness in India, 70, 78, 83, 184, 214, 
21b, 237 — in the town of Calcutta, 
188, 212, 235. 

Silk, resolutions by the Canton films res- 
pecting the trade in, 89. 

Simlah, the season at, 21— crowded state 
of, 214 — the Governor-general at, 214, 
237— influenza at, 214, 237. 

Sinde, iron steam-boat intended for the 
ameers of, 84— reception of a British 
resident in, 241. 

SiNGAPOHE Int£lligfn( e : — Sale of lands, 
32 — capture of pirates, 1,3b — Chinese 
junk on shore near Bintang, 15b — 
prices of European goods, bo, 128, 
194, 286— exchanges, bi, 129, 195, 
287"-s}iipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 53> 47. 182, 249. 

Sirujjihos, affairs of the, 34. ^^7- 

Slaves, Portuguese trade in, between Af- 
rica and the coast of Guzerat, 84-— 
Government, in Malabar, 221. 

Sleeman (Capt. ), 8, 12. 

Small-pox at Agra, 20— -at Nusseerabad, 
21, 78 — at Ajmere, 22, 78 — in Mair- 
wara, 78 — fatal, at Calcutta, 79, 235 
—at Allyghur, 214. 


Snakes, venomous sea, 29— taming of, 76. 

Snodgrass (Col. K.), 182 — dinner to, 224. 

Societies, Proceedings of : — School-Book 
Societies in Bengal, 25— District Chari- 
table Society of Bengal, 27, 6'8— Sai- 
lors’ Home Society at Calcutta, 79— 
Hindu Society for the Acquisition of 
General Knowledge, 138— Zemindars’ 
or Landholders’ Society, 139, 236 — 
Agri- Horticultural Society of Calcutta, 
146 — Famine Relief Societies in Ben- 
gal, 185 — at Bombay, 188 — Famine 
Relief, at Muttra, 2i3 — Temperance 
Societies in the Bengal Army, 216-— 
Dhurma Sbabha, ib. — Bombay Native 
Education Society, 222, 

Sombre (Mr. Dyce), 2b, 175, 235. 

Spices, duties on, at Bombay, 222. 

Sporting in India, Bo, 218. 

Spri/e (Capt), case of, at Madras, 219. 

Staff-officers, Indian, nomination of, 40 — 
regimental allowances of, 54. 

Stamps, counterfeit, at Calcutta, 24. 

Steam-communication, Indian, 32, 134, 
188, 207, 219, 277 — surrender of Aden 
as a coal depOt for, 39, 83— reply of 
Lord Auckland to an address voted to 
him at Calcutta respecting, 134— con- 
duct of the Bombay presidency in re- 
gard to, ib. — internal, in Bengal, iBb 
— new agent in England for, 1 88, 207, 
277— the Calcutta Committee’s instruc- 


tions to Capt. Barber respecting, 207 
— outline ot their views, 20B— Col, 
Burr’s arrangements in Egypt for fur- 
thering, 219— petition from Ceylon on 
the subject of, 222 — Capt. Grindlay’s 
advocacy of, 188, 207, 277 
Steam-engine nt Sliahjehanpore, 213. 
Steamers, new, biiihlirig at Kidderpore, 
24— building at Bombay, 32 — delays in 
the despatch of, in India, 32 — iron- 
boat intended for the ameers of Scinde, 
84 — passage-money byHon. Company’s, 
114, 179 — on the Nile, 279. 
Stockenstrom ((’apt.), action by, against 
Capt. Campbell, for a libel, i ig, 164. 
Stocks, daily prices of, 84, 1 32. 

Storm at Sectapore, 80— at Calcutta, 187 
—its fatal etfects, 205. ' • 

Sadder Ameens, new duties 72. 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, Bengal, or' 

♦ dered removal of judge.' of, by the 
Board of Control, 220. 

Suez, conveyance of passengers between 
Cairo and, 219. 

Sugar plantations in Java, 155— refusal 
of natives to eat the Dhoba, 18b — en- 
gine for refining, at Sliahjehanpore, 213. 
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'{^wvnMtrs in India, ^9. 
li%cc«, artillery, strike amongst the, 187. 

Tdien corps, raising of a, 86. 

Tar^ore, inundation in, 83. 

Tanks, filling of, at Calcutta, 26, 

Tanna, native corruption at, 188— con- 
struction of the causeway at, 221. 

Tariffs of import and export duties for 
Java and Madura, 1 58. 

Tavny, Siamese mission to, respecting 
the affairs of Burraah, 86. 

Tax, abolition of the pilgrim, in India, i 
—receipts of the, at Juggurnauth and 
other places, 1, 273. 

Tea, public sales of, in London, 64 — the 
Assam manufacture of, 76, 79-- quali- 
ty of the free-trade, 88— resolutions 
respecting the trade by the Canton 
merchants, 89 — total quantity exported 
up to 1838 from Canton, 132, 223. 

Temperance Societies amongst troops, 2 16. 

Theatre, amateur, at Calcutta, 4— at Agra, 
76— new artistes tor the French, at 
Calcutta, 78— new, at Sydney, 91. 

Thiernj ( Baron de ) , 9 1 , 162. 

Thieves at Calcutta, 24. 

Thuys in the Southern Mahratta country, 
31— in town of Madras, 83— at Chit* 
toor,and in the Nizam’s service, 149. 

Tibet, Little, travels of Mr. Vigne in, 199. 

Tigers, escape from, 21 8. 

2 'mnevelbj, German mission of, 209, 

Tirhout, weather in, 185—firein, 207. 

Toll on the Bhore Ghaut, 47— r^-’duced, 
upon the Calcutta canals, 218. 

Tonh, defeat of the raja of, by the Wa- 
zerees, 22. 

Topography of Assam, 3. 

Trade, opium, at Calcutta, 13, 234— 
state of, at Canton, 35 — shipping, 
of Enj'land with India, 54-“indigo, 
in London, 64 — tea, in London, 
ib- — of foreign nations at the ports 
of British India, 71 — slave, between 
Diu and the coast of Africa, 84 — Clii- 
n’ese, with Moulmein, 86— tea and 
silk, at Canton, 89, 132, 223-opinin, 
in China. 156, 223, 235— Runjeet 
Singh’s, with Bombay, 222— ot the 
Mauritius for 1837, 230. 

Transit Duties at Bombay, 3f>* 

Transports, comforts on board, 240, 

Travuncurc, erection of an observatory 
by the rajah of, Bo. 

Tribanee, bath ins: festival at, 217 — Eng- 
lish school at, la. 

Turkistan, trcaclieroMS conduct towards 
the king of, 146. 


Tytkr (Dr. Robert), deatli of, 236. 
Turton (Mr.), his proceedings relative to 

. the “ Black Act,” 208. 

Uhdool Summvd Khan (Nawab), 22. 

Union Bank, Calcutta— spe Bank. 

Van Diemen’s Land Intelligence:— 
Fisheries, 37 — convicts, 38— the cli- 
mate, i6.— legislative council, gi— the 
Church Bill, ib. — aborigines, 92 — free 
population, i 7 >.— Bank of Australasiuj^ 
i/>.— command of the forces, 92, 118 — 
emigrants by the Bussorah Merchant, 
92 — stolen sheep, ib. — accidental 
deaths, 118 — tour of the lieut. gover- 
nor, 160— new Wesleyan chapel, ib.— 
excursions to Mount Wellington, U ). — 
loss of the Schah, 161 — ship-buililing, 
226 — Judge Montagu and the attor- 
ney-general, lb. — Capt. Montagu and 
Mr. Stephen, — appropriation ol 
convict labour, ib . — colonial appoint- 
ments, 118, 183, 250— births, mar- 
riages, and deatlis, 118, 184, 250. 

Vigne (Mr,), travels of, in Little Tibet, 
igg—his account of Ahmet .Shah, igg 
— of Gnlab .Sing, 201. 

Vtzianaqanm, execution at, 83. 

Vocabulary, Cochin Chinese, 26. 

Vulture, the Bengal, 72. 

Wallace his cure for cholera, 149, 

Waierjiehl outrage on, 21. 

Wathni (Mr.), gilt of, 222. 

Webb (Mr. N,), retirement of, 29. 

Weill laif on, Mount, excursion to, 160. 

Wellna/lon Testimonial, 30. 

Wesleyan mission in India, 150 — in 
Ceylon, 152 — at Hobart Town, 160. 

Whale-fishery at Van Diemen’s Land, 37. 

Wthou (Right Rev. D. ), bishop of (\il- 
ciitta, 70,70, 134— tiicnnial visitation 
of, 217, 241. 

Wimble y. Jaihson, ease of, 133- 

Wind-carriagc at Madras, 81. 

Witnesses, native, at M.ulras, 82. 

YarKiiuil, quarrels in, 77. 

Zemindars, compromise w'ith, >37— As- 
sociation of, ill Bengal, 139, 236. 

Zoolas, massacre of Hutch larmcrs by the, 
120, 16.0, 230. 

Zidlal-oo-dm>lah (Nuwab), writs against 
the, 25. 
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